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EDITORIAL 


THE  REVISED  GAME  CODE 

THE  introduction  of  the  revised  Game  Code  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  February  23  marks 
the  beginning  of  another  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Pennsylvania  game  management. 

Broad  in  scope  and  liberal  in  policy,  the  proposed  new 
code  nevertheless  carries  in  it  enough  teeth  to  insure  ade- 
quate punishment  for  those  who  flaunt  the  laws  laid  down 
for  the  protection  of  wildlife  and  their  fellow  men. 

If  passed  with  all  proposed  amendments,  which  are  out- 
lined in  detail  for  your  information  on  Page  3,  the  new 
law  will  enable  the  Game  Commission  to  institute  a more 
far-reaching  program  of  wildlife  management  than  ever 
before.  Particularly  will  it  furnish  a means  to  assure  much 
more  public  hunting  territory  in  the  densely  populated 
sections  of  the  Commonwealth — and  more  game  to  hunt. 

It  will  also  enable  the  Commission  to  expand  its  re- 
search program  to  the  end  that  only  undisputable  facts 
will  form  the  basic  method  for  determining  the  future  wel- 
fare of  the  game  supply. 

It  will  materially  liberalize  hunting  regulations  for  the 
good  sportsman,  but  will  act  as  a curb  to  those  who  have 
no  regard  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  who  know  no  law 
other  than  their  own. 

It  will  provide  additional  safety  in  the  woods  and  exact 
severe  penalties  from  those  who  carelessly  injure  or  kill  a 
fellow  hunter. 

It  will  permit  further  encouragement  for  those  who  wish 
to  enter  the  field  of  game  propagation  for  commercial  pur- 
poses to  the  end  that  the  commission  will  be  able  to  secure 
more  and  better  game  birds  to  supplement  its  farm-reared 
stock. 

It  will  change  the  present  bounty  system  by  giving  the 
Board  discretionary  power  to  regulate  predator  control  as 
conditions  justify. 

It  will  re-establish  the  staggered  term  system  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  so  that  there  will  always  be  a 
number  of  experienced  men  on  the  Board,  who,  because 
of  their  knowledge  and  experience,  are  invaluable  in  main- 
tenance of  sound,  progressive  policies. 

These  and  many  other  proposals  constitute  the  new 
amendments  to  House  Bill  1000.  The  proposed  changes 
were  arrived  at  after  months  of  conferences  with  organ- 
ization leaders  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  all  of  them  will  receive  your  wholehearted 
support. 


OTHER  LEGISLATION 

ONLY  six  other  bills  of  interest  to  sportsmen  have 
been  introduced  so  far,  and  in  all  probability  most, 
if  not  all  of  them,  will  die  in  committee  in  that  they 
are  similar  in  nature  to  amendments  already  proposed  in 
the  new  code. 

For  instance,  there  is  a bill  in  the  House  to  close  the 
season  on  quail  during  1937  (House  Bill  No.  252).  This 
legislation,  while  commendatory  in  nature,  is  more  or  less 
needless  in  that  the  Game  Commission  already  has  discre- 
tionary power  to  regulate  seasons  and  bag  limits. 

Another  bill  (House  Bill  No.  293),  would  place  a bounty 
of  ten  cents  each  on  crows.  This  measure,  also  presented 
in  good  faith,  could  not  possibly  be  made  workable  under 
the  Commission’s  present  setup — in  fact,  it  would  tend 
to  defeat  an  amendment  already  asked  for  in  the  new  code 
which  would  give  the  Board  discretionary  powers  to  regu- 
late bounties  on  predatory  species. 

A bill  (House  Bill  No.  453),  which  has  both  merit  and 
demerit,  provides  for  a special  season  for  hunting  deer  and 
bears  with  bow  and  arrows.  Although  there  was  a strong 
sentiment  in  favor  of  a revival  of  this  ancient  sport  evi- 
denced at  the  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  meeting  in  Feb- 
ruary, a motion  to  set  aside  particular  areas  for  archery 
hunting  was  defeated  at  that  time. 

Another  bill  (House  Bill  No.  846),  would  further  safe- 
guard the  landowner  and  his  property  by  prohibiting  the 
discharge  of  firearms  within  two  hundred  yards  of  his 
buildings,  adding  another  fifty  yards  over  the  old  law.  It 
would  also  safeguard  people  traveling  on  the  highways  by 
prohibiting  shooting  within  two  hundred  yards  of  any 
vehicular  thoroughfare. 

One  bill  which  will  undoubtedly  have  the  support  of 
every  sportsman  in  the  State  is  House  Bill  No.  925  which 
seeks  authorization  for  a Plaque  in  the  corridor  of  the 
Capitol  in  commemoration  of  the  long  services  of  Dr. 
Joseph  Kalbfus,  first  Secretary  of  the  Game  Commission 
and  pioneer  Keystone  conservationist.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
those  interested  to  place  the  Plaque  opposite  that  of  the 
late  Dr.  Rothrock. 

Another  debatable  bill  introduced  recently  (House  Bill 
No.  959),  would  remove  the  skunk  from  the  list  of  fur- 
bearing animals.  The  Game  Commission  has  assured  the 
organized  sportsmen  that  if  left  in  its  hands  to  regulate 
as  changing  conditions  warrant  there  need  be  no  fear 
about  drastic  steps  whenever  necessary. 
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Bill  To  Revise  Pennsylvania  Ga  me  Laws 


THIS  is  the  first  complete  revision  of  the  Game  Code  in  four- 
teen years.  This  bill  eliminates  numerous  duplications  and 
inconsistencies,  and  includes  all  of  the  laws  under  which  the  Com- 
mission operates. 

The  proposed  changes  in  the  law  were  discussed  in  detail  with 
the  Directors  of  the  State  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  then 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  delegates  of  that  federation,  and  as 
now  presented  this  draft  is  in  the  form  finally  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Game  Commissioners  at  a meeting  sometime  ago. 

In  preparing  this  re-draft  of  the  Game  Code,  we  have  eliminated 
entirely  all  portions  of  the  law  which  have  outlived  their  useful- 
ness; we  have  modified  or  removed  needless  and  burdensome  re- 
strictions upon  law-abiding  sportsmen;  we  have  provided  more 
adequate  punishment  for  those  who  deliberately  violate  the  game 
laws,  commit  depredations  on  the  farms  of  the  State,  or  are  so 
inept  or  careless  in  the  use  of  firearms  as  to  constitute  a menace 
to  landowners  and  sportsmen  alike. 

Major  Changes  Proposed 

Among  the  essential  major  changes  in  this  bill  are: 

1.  Commission  Revamped 
— Change  the  name  of 
the  Commission  from 
“Board  of  Game  Com- 
missioners” to  “Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commis- 
sion,” and  re-establish 
the  rotating  or  staggered 
terms  for  Commission- 
ers which  prevailed 
some  years  ago  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs. 

The  maximum  term 
for  Members  of  the 
Commission  is  changed 
to  eight  years  instead 
of  six  years,  with  two 
Members  to  be  appoint- 
ed every  two  years. 

The  title  of  the  chief 
administrative  officer  is 
changed  to  Executive 
Director  instead  of 
Executive  Secretary. 

The  proposed  re-es- 
tablishment  of  stag- 
gered terms  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  Commission 
will  at  all  times  assure 
on  the  Commission  a 
number  of  experienced 
men,  who  because  of 
their  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience are  invaluable 
in  maintenance  of  sound, 
progressive  policies. 

2.  Issuance  of  Licenses — Place  the  responsibility  for  the  issuance  of  all  hunting 
licenses  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Commission  to  eliminate  cheating 
in  the  securing  of  such  licenses,  with  added  powers  to  revoke  the  licenses  of 
those  who  are  responsible  for  destroying  personal  property  while  hunting,  as- 
saults upon  landowners,  using  firearms  to  hunt  while  intoxicated,  and  persons 
who  have  committed  other  abuses  which  would  justify  revocation  of  hunting 
privileges.  This  authority  is  essential  to  curb  unsportsmanlike  practices  and 
further  to  reduce  carelessness  with  firearms  in  the  field. 

3.  Safety  Regulations — All  of  the  present  safety  regulations  and  suggested  new 
provisions  have  been  assembled  in  one  new  article  in  the  Code.  Among  the 
major  new  provisions  are  sections  to  prohibit  hunting  with  firearms  while  in- 
toxicated or  under  the  influence  of  narcotic  drugs;  carrying  loaded  shotguns 
and  rifles  in  conveyances  on  the  highways;  shooting  at  game  while  it  is  on  the 
public  highways;  climbing  trees  with  shotguns  or  rifles;  limiting  the  number  of 
persons  who  may  hunt  together  for  small  game  to  five  in  one  party;  and 
requiring  reports  of  hunting  accidents  and  punishing  those  who  injure  hunters 
with  firearms  and  then  flee  or  refuse  to  render  assistance. 

4.  Encouragement  of  Game  Breeding — Further  encouragement  for  those  who  de- 
sire to  rear  game  for  commercial  purposes,  and  a new  provision  to  give  the 
Commission  adequate  control  over  those  clubs,  and  individuals,  which  desire 
to  rear  or  purchase  ringneck  pheasants,  chukar  partridges  and  mallard  or  black 
ducks  for  shooting  purposes  on  their  own  lands. 

S.  Killing  Game  by  Mistake — Further  encourage  those  who  kill  wild  birds  or 
animals  by  mistake  by  allowing  them  to  deposit  only  half  of  the  penalty  instead 
of  the  full  penalty  as  now  required. 

6.  Training  Dogs  and  Field  Trails — Modify  the  law  with  reference  to  training 
dogs  and  field  trails,  with  a new  provision  authorizing  the  Commission  to  grant 
permits  for  retriever  trails  to  encourage  this  growing  sport  in  Pennsylvania; 
also  a new  provision  to  license  clubs  which  hunt  foxes  with  organized  packs  to 
give  these  groups  proper  recognition  and  piovide  reasonable  control  over  them. 

7.  Game  Lands  and  Refuges — Modify  the  law  with  reference  to  game  lands  and 
refuges,  especially  to  simplify  the  machinery  under  which  the  Commission  may 
set  up  cooperative  farm  game  projects  and  special  game  breeding  areas  to 
advance  these  new  phases  of  the  Commission’s  program;  also  increase  the 
maximum  price  the  Commission  may  pay  for  State  Game  Lands  from  $10  to 
$30  per  acre. 

8.  Bounty  Regulatory  Power — Give  the  Commission  full  regulatory  power  over 
bounties  so  the  rate  of  payment  may  be  fluctuated  as  economic  conditions,  fur 
prices,  and  the  prevalence  of  predators  may  from  time  to  time  necessitate. 

Sequence  of  Changes  as  They  Occur  in  the  Bill 

Below  is  a complete  summary  of  the  proposed  changes  in  the  Game  Code,  with 
the  sections  where  they  occur: 

Article  I.  Preliminary  Provisions — Doves  and  woodchucks  are  added  to  the  list 


of  game  birds  and  game  animals;  and  certain  birds  of  prey  which  are  not  de 
structive  are  removed  from  the  list  of  unprotected  birds,  and  the  Commission 
is  given  power,  upon  investigation,  to  remove  any  animal  from  the  list  of  fur- 
bearing animals,  or  to  add  any  bird  to  the  list  of  unprotected  birds,  in  any  part 
of  the  Commonwealth  (Sec.  101). 

Article  II.  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission — Renaming  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  with  rotating  eight-year  terms  (Sec.  201-202);  changing  the  designa- 
tion of  the  chief  administrative  officer  to  Executive  Director,  providing  that  no 
member  of  the  Commission  shall  be  eligible  for  selection  as  Executive  Director, 
and  establishing  the  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  NEWS  as  an  official  publication 
and  requiring  that  it  be  maintained  as  a nonpartisan  organ  (Sec.  205); 

Including  in  the  law  the  established  policy  of  the  Commission  with  reference 
to  political  activity  of  its  employes  (Sec.  207); 

Revamping  the  power  and  duties  of  the  Commission  and  its  officers  to  conform 
with  present  needs  (Sec.  214). 

Article  III.  Hunting  Licenses — Authorizing  the  issuance  of  resident  hunting 
licenses  to  members  of  the  United  States  Army,  United  States  Navy  and  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps  officially  stationed  within  the  Commonwealth  to 
secure  a resident  hunter’s  license  (Sec.  301); 

Authorizing  the  Commission  to  issue  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  complimentary 
licenses  to  specified  non-residents  (Sec.  304); 

Placing  the  issuance  of  all  hunting  licenses  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  Commission  with  power  to  designate  issuing  agents  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth (Sec.  305);  giving  the  Commission  power  to  fix  the  fee  to  be  retained  by 
issuing  agents  not  to  exceed  amounts  stipulated  (Sec.  307); 

A new  provision  authorizing  the  issuance  of  replacement  licenses  and  tags  where 

the  original  license  or  tae 
may  be  lost  (Sec.  312); 

Authorizing  the  immedi- 
ate seizure  of  licenses  in 
the  field  under  certain  stip- 
ulated conditions  pending 
action  of  the  Commission 
(Sec.  313); 

Extending  the  power  of 
the  Commission  to  revoke 
licenses  for  various  offenses 
CS^c.  315); 

Reducing  the  minimum 
age  at  which  hunting  li- 
censes may  be  obtained  to 
twelve  years  instead  of 
fourteen  years  (Sec.  316); 

Increasing  the  penalty 
for  non-residents  who  hunt 
without  license  to  $50  in- 
stead of  $40,  reducing  the 
penalty  for  persons  who 
fail  to  sign  their  license 
before  hunting  from  $5  to 
$1,  and  reducing  the  pen- 
alty for  failure  to  submit  a 
report  of  game  killed  from 
$20  to  $2.50  (Sec.  316). 

Article  IV.  Special  Per- 
mits— Provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  regulated  shooting 
grounds  permits,  and  clari- 
fying the  law  with  refer- 
ence to  permit  for  fur  buy- 
ers (Sec.  401); 

Liberalizing  the  law  with 
reference  to  taxidermists 
selling  unclaimed  specimens 
and  the  shipment  of  specimens  to  taxidermists  (Sec.  405); 

Allow  licensed  fur  dealers  to  secure  licenses  at  $5  for  employes  who  operate 
from  their  central  place  of  business  (Sec.  406); 

Liberalizing  the  law  with  reference  to  rearing  game  for  propagating  purposes 
(Sec.  407); 

Setting  up  the  conditions  under  which  regulated  shooting  grounds  may  be 
operated  (Sec.  410-412  inch);  and  including  the  present  roadside  menagerie  act 
in  the  Code  (Sec.  417). 

Article  V.  Hunting  Seasons — Bag  Limits — This  article  has  been  materially 
revised  and  simplified,  certain  obsolete  sections  being  dropped  out  entirely. 

Hunting  for  all  birds  and  animals  except  game  birds  and  game  animals  in 
season  would  be  prohibited  from  October  1 to  the  opening  date  of  the  regular 
small  game  season  and  special  permits  issued  by  the  Commission  for  October 
hunting  to  eliminate  past  abuses  (Sec.  501); 

Giving  the  Commission  power  to  limit  the  number  of  hunters  crowding  into 
one  area  when  a special  antlerless  deer  season  is  declared  and  authorize  the 
issuance  of  permits  at  $2.00  (Sec.  501); 

Recognizing  the  Federal  regulations  fixing  seasons  and  bag  limits  for  migratory 
game  birds  (Sec.  503) ; 

Requiring  persons  who  trap  quail  and  ringneck  pheasants  to  be  held  over  the 
winter  to  report  the  number  trapped  at  the  end  of  the  trapping  period  (Sec. 
504) ; 

Clarify  the  provisions  relative  to  advertising  changes  in  seasons  and  bag 
limits  (Sec.  505);  and 

Increasing  the  penalty  for  killing  a bear  to  the  same  fine  as  a deer;  namely, 
$100,  and  increasing  the  penalty  for  killing  raccoons  illegally  from  $10  to  $25 
(Sec.  506). 

Article  VI.  Fur-Bearing  Animals — This  article  has  been  materially  revamped 
throughout  and  obsolete  sections  eliminated  therefrom. 

It  is  made  illegal  to  stake  out  or  set  traps  for  fur-bearing  animals  prior  to 
the  open  season,  or  to  take  raccoons  through  the  use  of  traps  during  October 
(Sec.  602): 

Prohibiting  the  taking  of  muskrats  and  beavers  by  shooting  (Sec.  605); 

Including  in  the  law  the  present  special  regulations  relative  to  taking  beavers 
(Sec.  604); 

A new  provision  requiring  that  raw  furs  shipped  to  points  out  of  the  State 
shall  be  reported  with  proper  identification  tag  attached  to  enable  the  Commission 
to  secure  a complete  record  of  all  the  fur-bearing  animals  taken  for  statistical 
and  other  purposes  (Sec.  605);  and 

Including  in  the  law  the  present  ruling  allowing  the  killing  of  skunks  in  bor- 
oughs and  cities  at  any  time  (Sec.  609). 

Article  VII.  General  Hunting  Regulations — This  article  has  been  generally 
revamped  and  modified  wherever  possible. 

Persons  desiring  to  retain  lawfully  killed  game  longer  than  thirty  days  may 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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GAME 


By  SETH  GORDON 


AN’S 

ingenuity  and 

skill  have  wrought  won- 
drous changes  during  the  past  quarter 
of  a century.  It  seems  incredible  to  anticipate 
equally  startling  developments  during  the  next  twenty-five 
years,  yet  I am  sanguine  enough  to  predict  just  that,  especially  in 
the  field  of  wildlife  restoration  and  management  throughout  North 
America. 

In  making  this  bold  assertion  I do  not  wish  to  be  numbered 
among  that  small  but  vociferous  group  of  calamity  howlers  who 
hold  that  everything  has  been  “going  to  the  dogs”,  that  nothing 
worthwhile  has  been  accomplished,  that  we  are  constantly  losing 
ground  in  our  crusade  to  restore  wildlife,  and  that  all  of  the  old 
methods  must  be  scrapped  immediately  in  favor  of  something  rad- 
ically new  and  different  if  we  are  to  win  our  objectives. 

An  Important  Anniversary 

We  are  gathered  here  today  to  celebrate  an  important  interna- 
tional event.  It  happens  to  be  the  twenty-third  anniversary  of  this 
conference,  and  not  only  the  second  as  many  of  you  may  believe.  It 
was  on  March  1,  1915,  that  a mere  handful  of  courageous  pioneers 
were  brought  together  at  the  old  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  American  Game  Association  (whose  activi- 
ties were  taken  over  by  the  American  Wildlife  Institute  a year  and 
a half  ago),  for  the  first  real  conference  on  game  breeding  on  this 
continent. 

That  first  conference  has  steadily  grown  and  expanded  into  this 
big  annual  gathering  of  wildlife  enthusiasts.  The  various  names  of 
the  conference  during  the  intervening  years  are  unimportant,  but 
it  is  important  to  note  that  in  this  meeting  today  are  at  least  some 
of  those  who  participated  in  the  conference  in  March,  1915.  If  you 
don’t  believe  progress  has  been  made,  ask  them.  They  will  tell  you 
that  through  this  annual  interchange  of  ideas  from  all  parts  of 
North  America,  and  the  things  which  happened  thereafter  through- 
out the  land,  the  wildlife  restoration  movement  has  made  notable 
forward  strides.  The  best  proof  of  this  statement  is  to  examine 
into  what  has  happened  in  your  own  part  of  the  country  during 
the  intervening  years,  then  see  how  many  of  those  advancements 
can  be  traced  directly  to  these  conferences. 

A Few  Conference  Mileposts 

Time  does  not  permit  a review  of  all  that  has  gone  before.  After 

‘Address  delivered  to  American  Wildlife  Conference,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March 
1-4.  1937. 


all,  we  who 
are  here  assembled 
are  not  so  much  concerned 
with  the  past  as  we  are  with  the  fu- 
ture. However,  just  a few  of  the  important  mile- 
posts are  worth  recording.  Among  the  present  movements 
which  were  launched  or  received  real  impetus  at  these  conferences 
are: 

1.  Widespread  game  breeding  for  restocking  purposes. 

2.  Better  laws  and  more  efficient  game  and  fish  administration. 

3.  The  Waterfowl  restoration  program. 

4.  Wildlife  research,  as  we  now  know  it,  which  started  with  the 
grouse  studies. 

5.  Trained  manpower  for  wildlife  administration. 

6.  Game  management  as  applied  to  the  land  — the  American 
Game  Policy. 

7.  Cohesion  among  the  organized  forces- — the  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion. 

8.  The  Wildlife  Institute  itself,  proposed  at  one  of  these  confer- 
ences years  before  it  was  born. 

Among  these,  the  most  important  of  all,  in  my  opinion,  was  the 
adoption  of  the  American  Game  Policy  by  the  Seventeenth  Con- 
ference in  New  York,  December  2,  1930,  after  a committee  headed 
by  Professor  Aldo  Leopold,  of  which  I had  the  honor  to  be  a 
member,  had  labored  two  years  in  the  preparation  thereof.  Much 
of  what  we  are  discussing  at  this  conference  was  outlined  in  that 
policy.  A re-reading  of  it  will  be  refreshing  and  enlightening.  I 
recommend  you  do  so. 

Highlights  of  the  Game  Policy 

One  common  failing  which  all  of  us  wildlife  administrators,  and 
organization  workers  have,  is  that  we  are  prone  to  ignore  the  past, 
failing  to  dig  into  the  record  before  we  strike  out  on  what  seem 
at  the  moment  to  be  untrod  paths.  In  so  doing  we  often  waste 
much  useful  brain  power  and  enormous  sums  of  money  making 
experiments  in  fields  which  others  before  us  have  explored  fully. 

In  presenting  that  policy  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  among 
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first  two 
paragraphs  from  the 
American  Game  Policy  itself: 

“Game  can  be  safely  hunted  only 
when  the  stock  on  each  parcel  of  land  is  pro- 
tected against  overkilling  and  provided  with  cover,  food,  and  some 
protection  from  natural  enemies.  These  provisions  constitute  game 
management. 

“The  present  system  of  restrictive  legislation  can  not  prevent 
overkilling  without  prohibition  of  all  shooting,  and  never  provides 
cover  or  food,  except  by  accident.  Continual  restocking  of  range 
not  provided  with  protection,  cover,  and  food  is  no  remedy.  Hence 
in  the  long  run  the  present  system  holds  out  no  hope  of  conserving 
game,  unless  it  is  supplemented  by  game  management  on  a large 
scale.” 


other  things,  said: 

“The  writing  of  this  policy  is  hardly  a beginning  of 
what  needs  to  be  done.  There  remains  the  much  bigger 
job  of  organizing  and  executing  the  demonstrations  which 
the  policy  advocates.  We  sportsmen  are  on  the  carpet.  Our 
present  position  is  a defensive  one.  Our  whole  situation 
demands  a positive  program.  Shouting  outworn  formulas 
only  make  matters  worse.” 

The  committee,  in  its  introduction  to  the  policy,  reviewed  the 
need  for  its  general  adoption,  and  in  the  concluding  paragraph 
said: 

“We  urge  frank  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  pan- 
acea; that  game  conservation  faces  a crisis  in  many 
states;  that  the  present  order  is  radically  unsatis- 
factory. Timidity,  optimism,  or  unbending 
insistence  on  old  grooves  of  thought  and 
y action  will  force  the  adoption  of  pol- 

icies which  will  limit  their  (game 
resources)  use  to  a few.” 

Without  intending  to 
weary  you,  I wish 
to  quote  the 


The  Seven  Basic  Actions 


After  further  reviewing  the  situation  and  its  needs  that  American 
Game  Policy,  adopted  seven  years  ago,  set  up  as  objectives  seven 
basic  actions,  the  sequence  of  which  I want  you  to  note,  briefly 
summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Extend  public  ownership  and  management  of  game  lands  just 
as  far  and  as  fast  as  land  prices  and  available  funds  permit. 

2.  Recognize  the  landowner  as  the  custodian  (Not  the  owner) 
of  public  game  on  all  other  land,  protect  him  from  the  irre- 
sponsible shooter,  and  compensate  him  for  putting  his  land  in 
productive  condition. 

3.  Experiment  to  determine  in  each  state  the  merits  and  demer- 
its of  various  ways  of  bringing  the  three  parties  (the  land- 
holder, the  sportsman,  and  the  public)  into  productive  rela- 


tionship with  each  other.  Encourage  the  adoption  of  all  ways 
which  promise  to  result  in  game  management. 

4.  Train  men  for  skillful  game  administration,  management,  and 
fact-finding.  Make  game  a profession. 

5.  Find  facts  on  what  to  do  on  the  land  to  make  game  abundant. 

6.  Recognize  the  non-shooting  protectionist  and  the  scientist  as 
sharing  with  others  the  responsibility  for  conservation  of  wild- 
life as  a whole. 

7.  Provide  funds.  Let  the  sportsmen  pay  for  all  betterments 
serving  game  alone.  Seek  private  funds  to  help  carry  the  cost 
of  education  and  research. 

Recommendations  Still  Sound 

In  the  appendix  to  that  policy  will  be  found  an  analysis  of  all 
the  foregoing  recommendations,  with  special  emphasis  upon  fact- 
finding and  education,  and  organization  and  finance.  Among  the 
former  it  will  be  found  that  three  kinds  of  training  are  deemed 
essential:  (1)  Scientific  training  for  research,  (2)  technical  training 
for  administration  and  private  practice,  and  (3)  vocational  training 
for  field  workers. 

The  chapter  on  organization  and  finance  is  especially  interesting, 
particularly  so  since  the  International  Association  of  Game,  Fish 
and  Conservation  Commissioners  about  three  years  later  at  Mon- 
treal adopted  a model  state  game  and  fish  administrative  law,  pre- 
pared by  a committee  headed  by  Hon.  Harry  B.  Hawes  of  Mis- 
souri, which  includes  practically  all  of  the  recommendations  laid 
down  in  the  American  Game  Policy. 

The  introduction  to  the  chapter  in  the  American  Game  Policy 
on  organization  and  finance  very  definitely  says:  “Policing  was 
originally  the  sole  function  of  game  officials.  While  this  function 
must  continue,  it  is  being  rapidly  overshadowed  in  importance  by 
their  new  function  as  public  leaders  of  a highly  technical  form  of 
applied  biology.  Organization  must  change  to  fit  this  new  function.” 

The  adoption  of  that  policy  by  such  an  important  gathering 
caused  widespread  discussion  of  its  recommendations.  At  first 
blush  many  objected  to  the  policy,  but  upon  mature  thought  they 
concluded  that  it  was  sound,  Numerous  state  conservation  agencies 
have  made  an  attempt  to  apply  those  policy  recommendations  in 
one  way  or  another,  and  quite  a number  of  educational  institutions 
have  added  special  wildlife  courses  to  their  curricula. 

Professor  Leopold  and  his  associates  of  the  committee  which 
drafted  the  Game  Policy  more  than  seven  years  ago,  I believe, 
unanimously  agree  that  the  basic  principles  then  enunciated  are 
still  sound.  I,  therefore,  offer  no  apology  for  reviewing  them  for 
your  information  today,  lest  we  lose  sight  of  sound  moorings  in 
this  ever-changing  sea  of  clashing  opinions  on  the  wildlife  needs 
in  North  America. 

Present  Trends  in  Game  Administration 

It  has  for  a number  of  years  been  my  privilege  to  study  wildlife 
conditions  and  administrative  problems  in  most  of  the  states,  also 
to  keep  in  close  touch  with  leaders  in  both  Canada  and  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico.  The  progress  during  the  past  five  to  ten  years 
has  been  most  encouraging,  and  about  all  that  any  reasonable  per- 
son could  expect  in  the  light  of  our  limited  scientific  knowledge, 
inadequately  trained  man-power,  and  the  scanty  funds  available. 

Everywhere  we  are  now  getting  better  organized;  we  are  cer- 
tainly more  open-minded  and  willing  to  give  and  take;  and  instead 
of  depending  upon  old  rule-of-thumb  methods  we  are  digging  for 
factual  information.  Best  of  all,  we  are  launching  programs  to  con- 
dition our  lands  and  waters  to  make  them  attractive  to  wildlife. 
Dependence  upon  restocking  and  law  enforcement  alone  to  fulfill 
the  demands  of  present-day  rod  and  gun  pressures  is  rapidly  van- 
ishing in  every  thickly  populated  state,  and  the  demand  today  is: 
What  can  we  do?  And  how  must  we  do  it? 

The  nine  new  research  and  demonstration  stations,  now  cooper- 
atively maintained,  about  which  you  will  hear  fully  during  this 
conference,  are  beginning  to  supply  this  knowledge,  but  their  num- 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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44  T OOK  at  t^at  bully  go — 

I j I’ll  bet  he’s  doing  ninety 
miles  an  hour!”  So  exclaimed  my 
companion  as  we  paddled  down  a 
long  canal  in  a Carolina  ricefield.. 

There  had  been  a slight  commotion  in 
the  still  water  some  distance  ahead  of  us; 
a small  flock  of  widgeon  had  risen  into  the 
air,  and  wheeling  in  a wide  circle,  had  passed 
us  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  the  leader  several 
yards  in  advance  of  his  fellows. 

The  duck  was  speedy  certainly,  but  he  was  not 
doing  ninety  miles  an  hour  or  anything  like  it. 

Though  my  incredulous  companion  scoffed  at  the  idea, 
and  firmly  held  to  his  original  estimate,  the  widgeon 
was  very  probably  not  making  more  than  half  that  speed. 

As  is  nearly  always  the  case,  the  velocity  was  overestimated. 

How  fast  do  birds  fly?  The  question,  asked  times  without 
number,  is  still  unanswered  as  far  as  the  vast  majority  of  ques- 
tioners are  concerned.  A good  reply  might  be,  “Not  as  fast  as 
you  think  they  do.”  Such  an  answer  is  perfectly  true,  if  lacking 
in  conciseness.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ancients  wondered  about 
it;  anyone  who  has  watched  a bird  fly,  whether  a student  of  or- 
nithology or  a casual  observer,  will  have  speculated,  idly  or  seri- 
ously, as  to  how  fast  it  was  traveling.  The  ancients  had  no  way 
of  arriving  at  any  definite  conclusion,  and  it  is  only  in  very  recent 
years  that  anything  like  accuracy  has  entered  into  this  most  fas- 
cinating field  of  study. 

The  result  has  been  surprising  and,  to  many  enthusiastic  guess- 
ers,  highly  disappointing.  Birds  do  not  fly  so  very  fast  after  all,  at 
least  measured  by  man’s  standards  of  speed.  There  is  a wide  range 
between  the  fastest  and  slowest  fliers,  of  course,  but  the  great 
middle  class,  so  to  speak,  falls  far  short  in  actuality  of  the  speed 
which  has  been  credited  to  them  for  generations. 

Although  man  has  long  studied  the  mechanics  of  flight  as  illus- 
trated by  these  absolute  masters  of  it,  and  while  he  has  learned 
much  from  them,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  as  far  as  solving  the  mys- 
tery satisfactorily  is  concerned,  only  the  fringes  have  been  touched. 


A bird’s  wing  is  still  the  ideal  and  unmatched  tool  of  efficiency  in 
the  air;  a bird’s  tail  is  still  the  perfect  rudder  and  its  body  the 
perfect  example  of  a streamlined,  non-resistant  solid  for  aerial 
navigation. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  a plane  with  wings  which 
flap.  It  seemed  logical  that  a wing,  to  perform  its  function  satis- 
factorily, should  move  up  and  down,  but  success  in  this  endeavor 
has  not  been  attained.  Many  birds  can  soar  for  long  periods  of 
time  on  rigid  pinions,  but  eventually  they  must  flap — or  come 
down.  Despite  human  failures  to  match  the  performance  of  our 
feathered  preceptors,  some  enthusiasts,  quite  carried  away  with 
the  accomplishment  of  some  hitherto  unperformed  feat  of  a plane, 
have  declared  that  the  birds  have  been  beaten  at  their  own  game. 
They  say  that  man  has  gone  them  one  better.  But  man  will  never 
go  the  birds  one  better,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  will  never  even 
be  nearly  so  efficient  in  the  air. 

I shall  never  forget  a picture  I once  saw  in  a nationally-known 
newspaper  which  showed  an  airplane,  piloted  by  a navy  flier, 
which  was  speeding  along  upside  down  in  the  air.  Under  it  was 
a caption  which  exulted  in  the  statement  that  here  was  a feat  im- 
possible for  any  bird  to  perform.  Whoever  wrote  that  caption 
would  probably  have  been  surprised  had  he  been  in  a dug-out 
canoe  with  me  one  day  in  a Carolina  cypress  swamp.  I was  watch- 
ing the  breath-taking  aerial  evolutions  of  a flock  of  wood  ibises, 
those  great  snowy  storks  of  the  southern  seaboard.  There  were 
incredible  side-slips,  nose-dives,  tail-spins  following  each  other 
in  rapid  succession,  and  at  intervals  an  ibis  would  wheel 
over  on  its  back  and  sail  for  some  distance  upside  down. 
That  same  caption-writer  had  evidently  never  seen  a 
pair  of  eagles  indulging  in  combat,  playful  or  serious, 
above  a vast  salt  marsh,  but  I have,  and  I have 
seen  them  fly  upside  down.  No,  we  have  not 
gone  the  birds  one  better  yet.  Except  in  the 
single  detail  of  speed.  How  fast,  then,  do 
birds  fly? 

One  afternoon  I was  driving  along  the 
hard-packed  sands  of  an  ocean  beach 
near  my  home.  Some  distance 

The  duck  hawk  attains  a speed 
of  nearly  200  miles  an  hour  when 
it  swoops  down  on  its  quarry 


ahead,  feeding  at  the  edge  of  the  surf,  was  a small  flock  of  sand- 
pipers. A light  breeze  was  blowing  from  behind  and  as  I drew 
abreast  of  the  busy  little  waders  I leaned  out  and  waved  my  hand. 
They  sprang  into  the  air,  and  wheeling  out  over  the  surf,  par- 
alleled the  beach  and  flew  steadily  along.  I glanced  at  the  speed- 
ometer as  I kept  pace  with  them,  and  found  that  it  registered 
31  miles  an  hour.  It  is  a good  speedometer  and  has  been  tested 
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WHICH  travels  faster,  an  express  train  or  a 
canvasback — an  airplane  or  a duck-hawk?  Is 
the  flight  of  birds  as  rapid  as  we  think  it  is?  And 
if  you  compiled  a list  of  the  ten  swiftest- flying 
birds  what  would  it  show?  Try  it,  and  then  read  Mr. 
Sprunt’s  article 


for  accuracy  periodically.  We  all  maintained  this  speed  for  some 
hundreds  of  yards,  then  I touched  the  horn  a time  or  two  and 
waved  again.  The  sandpipers  at  once  accelerated,  and  drawing 
abreast  once  more  I saw  that  our  speed  was  now  43  miles.  Again 
I blew  and  shouted,  but  no  increase  was  noted.  For  fully  a mile 
we  cruised  along  together,  then  I slowed  down  and  the  little  fliers 
shot  on. 

This  timing  of  bird  speed  by  speedometer  on  a beach  or  straight 
road  is  possible  to  anyone  interested  in  the  matter,  without  the  use 
of  complicated  instruments.  More  and  more  of  the  Southern 
beaches  are  becoming  available  to  motorists,  and  the  abundance 
of  birds,  the  delightful  smoothness  of  the  surface  and  the  com- 
parative freedom  from  annoying  traffic  make  the  experiment  a 
fascinating  one.  The  curlews  which  are  frequently  encountered 
are  among  the  fast  travelers  of  the  shore-bird  tribe.  A friend  of 
mine  once  paralleled  two  of  these  birds  for  seven  miles  along 
Daytona  Beach  with  the  wind  abeam  and  found  that  they  main- 
tained a perfectly  steady  rate  of  34  miles  an  hour  for  the  entire 
distance. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  members  of  that  family,  and,  in- 
deed, of  all  American  birds,  is  the  splendid  golden  plover,  that 
prince  of  ocean  migrants,  whose  over-water  course  is  a non-stop 
performance  of  2500  miles.  Leaving  the  shores  of  Labrador  and 
Newfoundland,  the  plover  voyages  straight  across  the  uncharted 
ocean  to  Cuba  and  the  West  Indies.  How  long  it  takes  him  to  do 
it  is  still  unknown,  but  he  must  fly  at  high  speed  and  sustained 
speed  for  he  cannot,  or  at  least  does  not,  alight  on  the  water. 
Exceedingly  fat  when  they  leave,  plovers  are  thin  on  arrival  in  the 
South,  all  the  surplus  body-fat  being  consumed  in  the  tremendous 
effort  put  forth.  Naturally,  they  cannot  be  clocked  over  this 


To  get  there  they  must  cross  water  and  lots  of  it.  The  route  of 
the  hummer  takes  it  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  over- 
water distance  varies  from  five  hundred  to  seven  hundred  miles. 
No  one  can  say  how  rapidly  this  distance  is  covered,  but  it  is 
certainly  a non  stop  flight. 

The  writer  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  timed  hummers  in 
flight  by  automobile  speedometer.  The  average  speed  is  somewhat 
in  excess  of  40  miles  an  hour.  Speeds  of  35  to  47  miles  have  been 
noted,  and  on  one  or  two  occasions  in  the  North  Carolina  moun- 


tains, some  hundreds  of  yards  of  parallel  running  have  shown 
speeds  of  exactly  45  miles  an  hour. 

Duck  shooters  will  tell  stories  of  “at  least  75  or  100  miles  an 
hour”  attained  by  teal  and  other  wild  fowl.  True,  it  seems  that 
the  birds  are  doing  that,  particularly  if  one  leads  them  well  and 
still  misses.  I have  known  gunners  to  lead  a file  of  teal  more  than 
was  considered  necessary  to  kill  the  leading  bird  and  actually  hit 
either  the  last  in  line  or  one  nearly  at  the  end.  The  ducks  have 
furnished  a great  deal  of  ground  for  speculation. 

The  great  majority  of  wild  fowl,  however,  long  thought  to  be 
very  fast,  do  not  as  a rule  average  much  more  than  40  miles  an 
hour.  This  will  doubtless  be  a surprise  to  many  sportsmen. 

Several  years  ago,  Colonel  Richard  Meinertzhagen  published 
in  a scientific  journal,  The  Ibis,  a treatise  on  the  subject  and 
advanced  the  theory  that  birds  in  general  have  two  speeds.  One 
he  called  the  normal  rate,  used  under  ordinary  conditions  and 
during  migration;  the  other  the  accelerated  rate,  resorted  to  in 
time  of  stress  or  alarm,  almost  if  not  quite  double  the  normal  rate. 

Generally  speaking,  40  to  65  miles  an  hour  is  the  range  of 
nearly  all  of  the  ducks.  Everyday  flight  and  migration  speeds 
hardly  exceed  45  to  50  miles.  Hurried  flight  will  sometimes  result 
in  an  over  a mile-a-minute  rate. 

“King  Canvas”  seems  to  be  the  criterion  of  speed  in  the  duck 
world  as  he  is  upon  the  table.  This  species  has  been  known  to 
(Continued  on  page  29) 


ocean  course,  but  on  the  return  migration  in  the  spring  they  fly 
up  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  there  is  on  record  an  instance  of 
a golden  plover  being  timed  by  the  engineer  of  a fast  train  in 
Illinois.  The  train  was  running  at  a rate  of  from  58  to  62  miles  per 
hour.  The  plover  not  only  flew  alongside  with  no  apparent  effort 
but  forged  steadily  ahead  of  the  speeding  locomotive,  or,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  engineer,  “beat  with  ease,”  therefore  making  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  figure  mentioned. 

On  does  not  ordinarily  connect  the  fragile  little  hummingbird 
with  long-sustained  flight.  Certainly  it  is  not  thought  of  as  an 
ocean  voyager,  and  yet  this  feathered  atom  accomplishes  startling 
feats  of  both  speed  and  distance.  Its  admirers  over  much  of  the 
country  realize  that  they  do  not  see  hummers  in  winter.  At  that 
season  they  are  sojourning  in  South  America  or  the  West  Indies. 
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PREPARING  FOR  YOUR 
RINGNECK  EGGS  and  CHICKS 


By  CHAS.  W.  WESSELL 


cess  your  birds  must  get  off  to  a good  start. 

Chicks  Hardened  Before  Shipment 

Prior  to  shipment  from  the  game  farms, 
pheasant  chicks  have  already  been  dried  off 
and  hardened  down  from  the  103  degrees  at 
which  they  are  hatched,  to  100  degrees  at 
which  they  should  be  placed  in  the  brooder. 
Their  own  body  heat,  when  they  are  placed 
in  the  shipping  cartons  in  correct  numbers, 
enables  them  to  maintain  the  necessary 
temperature  during  shipment. 

Unless  you  receive  your  chicks  late  in 
the  day  they  may  be  fed  immediately  after 
placing  under  the  hover.'  When  they  are  re- 
ceived toward  evening,  feeding  should  be 
started  early  the  following  morning. 

It  is  necessary  to  stay  with  your  chicks 
when  they  are  first  placed  under  the  hover 
and  the  little  fellows  should  not  be  allowed 
to  stray  away  until  they  are  used  to  their 
artificial  mother  and  know  where  to  go  for 
warmth.  They  must  also  be  encouraged  to 
eat  until  they  “get  going”  and  all  this  will 
require  patience.  You  can  only  learn  by 
watching  the  chicks,  whether  they  are  com- 
fortable and  contented  or  not. 

(Continued  on  page  29) 


EACH  spring  and  summer,  in  steadily 
increasing  numbers,  Pennsylvania 
sportsmen  enter  upon  ringneck  pheasant 
propagation  activities  with  varying  success. 
Many  individuals  and  associations,  backed 
by  previous  experience  and  adequate  equip- 
ment, bring  through  to  [happy]  maturity  a 
good  percentage  of  the  day-old  chicks  re- 
ceived, or  of  the  chicks  hatched  from  eggs 
received.  Others  with  no  previous  experience 
have  successfully  raised  a considerable  num- 
ber of  pheasants  by  following  closely  instruc- 
tions given  in  the  Commission’s  two  hatch- 
ing and  rearing  bulletins. 

Advance  Preparation  Necessary 

However,  there  are  also  a great  many 
well-meaning  sportsmen  who  order  more 
hatching  eggs  or  day-old  chicks  than  their 
time,  experience,  equipment,  space  and 
finances  will  enable  them  to  properly  care 
for,  and  the  result  is  always  the  same — 
huge  losses  and  bitter  discouragement. 

It  may  be  wise,  then,  to  give  more  thought 
to  determining  the  number  of  eggs  or  chicks 
required  and  to  the  many  necessary  pro- 
visions and  preparations  the  individual  or 
association  must  make,  if  the  pheasants  are 
to  be  raised  successfully. 

It  is  better  by  far  to  order  too  few  than 
too  many  eggs  or  chicks.  Better  to  receive 
100  chicks  and  raise  a majority  of  them,  than 
to  order  300  and  lose  them  all  through  in- 
experience, inadequate  equipment,  over- 
crowding, disease,  etc.  Yet  more  than  once 
have  such  tragedies  occurred,  which  could 
have  been  avoided  had  the  sportsmen  been 
better  prepared  or  had  realized  that  they 
were  attempting  to  raise  too  many  birds 
with  the  equipment  at  hand. 


Bantams  for  Hatching  Eggs 

Except  in  rare  instances,  where  the  sports- 
man or  a member  of  his  association  is  an 
experienced  pheasant  incubator  man,  all 
eggs  secured  should  be  hatched  and  reared 
under  bantam  hens.  Much  better  results 
will  be  obtained  through  this  method 
by  the  inexperienced  propagator  and 
the  Commission’s  bulletin,  “Hatch- 
ing and  Rearing  Ringneck  Pheas- 
ants,” gives  every  step  of  this 
procedure  in  simple  and  direct 
language. 

Artificial  incubation  of 
entirely  different  methods 
from  those  used  in  poul- 
try incubation,  . and  no 
matter  how  successful  a 
poultryman  may  be  with 
hatching  chickens  in  an  incubator, 
he  will  fail  with  pheasant  eggs  unless  he 
knows  the  methods.  Keeping  this  fact  in 
mind  will  save  many  thousands  of  pheasant 
eggs  to  sportsmen,  and  an  incalculable 
amount  of  discouragement  and  expense. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  day-old  pheas- 
ant chicks  are  received  instead  of  hatching 
eggs,  maximum  results  will  be  obtained  by 
rearing  them  in  well-controlled  electric 
brooders.  Under  no  circumstances  should 
day-old  chicks  be  placed  under  hens.  This 
procedure  is  doomed  to  failure  and  thou- 
sands of  birds  have  been  lost  by  sportsmen 
in  this  manner.  Day-old  chicks  should  be 
artificially  brooded  and  no  attempt  should 
be  made  to  rear  them  in  any  other  way. 

Number  of  Chicks  to  the  Brooder 
Electric  brooders  are  much  to  be  preferred 
over  any  other  kind  for  brooding  game  birds 
and  the  brooder  should  be  placed  in  a house 
free  from  draughts,  thoroughly  disinfected 
and  well  ventilated.  A house  which  has  pre- 
viously been  used  for  poultry  is  not  recom- 
mended. Baby  pheasants  become  easy  vic- 
tims of  poultry  diseases  and  cannot  throw 
them  off. 

In  selecting  the  size  brooder  required, 
here  is  a safe  rule.  The  number  of  day-old 
pheasant  chicks  to  be  placed  in  any  brooder 
should  be  one-third  less  than  the 
poultry  capacity  of  the  brooder.  In 
other  words,  if  the  manufacturer  of 
your  brooder  lists  its  capacity  at 
150  day-old  chickens,  then  you  may 
safely  place  no  more  than  100  day- 
old  pheasants  in  that  brooder.  If 
the  poultry  capacity  is  300,  then 
you  are  equipped  for  200  pheasant 
chicks,  and  so  on.  Strict  adherence 
to  this  rule  will  insure  better  suc- 


cess. 


Too  many  chicks  to  the  brooder 
will  induce  any  number  of  difficul- 
ties from  trampling  to  cannibalism 
and  feather  picking.  Always  remem- 
ber that  if  you  are  to  achieve  sue- 
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WILDLIFE  CONSERVATION 
IN  LANCASTER  COUNTY 


Old  stone  buildings  were  rebuilt 


THIS  article  will  answer  numerous  in- 
quiries as  to  the  origin,  benefits  derived 
and  methods  employed  in  making  use  of 
W.P.A.  funds  to  develop  State  Game  Lands 
Nos.  46  and  52  in  Lancaster  County  and  to 
conserve  beneficial  wildlife  generally  in  that 
section. 

Federal  funds  for  this  purpose  were  origi- 
nally obtained  under  C.W.A.,  with  the  State 
•Game  Commission  acting  as  sponsors,  and 
improvement  work  was  started  on  both 
tracts  as  soon  as  the  project  was  authorized. 
The  Commission  contributed  its  share  by 
furnishing  tools  and  other  materials. 

First,  natural  fire  hazards  were  eliminated 
by  removing  standing  dead  chestnut  trees, 
excepting  den  trees  which  were  left  stand- 
ing to  provide  homes  for  squirrels  and  other 
arboreal  small  game  mammals.  Fire  trails 
were  provided  to  facilitate  fire  fighting,  and 
boundary  lines  were  cut,  painted  and  posted. 
Feeding  shelters  were  built  for  wildlife. 

Later,  under  R.W.D.,  with  County  Com- 
missioners acting  as  sponsors,  a more  ex- 
pansive form  of  State  Game  Land  develop- 
ment work  was  undertaken.  Drivable  roads 
were  constructed  at  strategic  points  in  order 
to  facilitate  fire  fighting.  Each  of  the  Game 
Refuge  boundary  lines  were  cleared,  instead 
of  just  being  brushed  out,  in  order  to  dis- 
courage future  growth  and  thus  eliminate 
this  annual  maintenance  cost  to  the  Game 
Commission. 

With  the  advent  of  W.P.A.,  road  building 
was  started  on  a large  scale,  and  now  driv- 
able roads  for  fire-fighting  and  patrol  work 
extend  from  one  end  of  each  tract  to  the 
other  and  run  through  each  refuge.  These 
roads  are  all  closed  to  vehicular  traffic  ex- 
cept for  official  use.  Entrances  to  all  of  them 
are  barricaded  with  locked  gates  as  shown 
in  one  of  the  accompanying  illustrations. 

As  the  program  progressed,  Game  Lands 
No.  52  was  planted  to  natural  food  and  cover 
producing  trees  and  shrubs.  The  publicity 
this  phase  of  the  project  received  was  wide- 
spread and  resulted  in  many  landowners 
making  similar  plantings. 

Under  W.P.A.  and  the  present  policy  of 
the  Game  Commission,  the  planting  of  game 
food  patches  gathered  still  further  mo- 
mentum. As  a result  approximately  25  acres 
were  planted  in  food  strips  and  patches  on 
both  State  Game  Tracts  last  season.  Plant- 
ings consisted  of  Kaffir  corn,  buckwheat, 
wheat,  sunflower,  soy  beans,  cow  peas,  mil- 
let, Sudan  grass,  broom  corn  and  Michigan 
wildlife  mixture.  The  broom  corn  patch  is 
portrayed  in  another  of  the  accompanying 


By  J.  M.  HAVERSTICK 

photographs.  Experiments  are  being  con- 
ducted at  present  with  blue  grass  seed,  com- 
mon lespedezia,  and  lespedezia  serecia. 
These  seeds  were  sown  by  W.P.A.  employes. 
They  are  perennials  and  furnish  excellent 
game  food. 

All  fruit  trees  on  the  two  tracts  were 
pruned  by  W.P.A.  workmen,  brush  was 
cleaned  out  where  it  prevented  the  growth 


Numerous  feeding  shelters  were  erected 


Many  food  strips  were  planted 


and  bearing  qualities  of  berry-bearing  plants 
and  vines  because  of  lack  of  Sunshine.  A 
local  landscape  architect  also  donated  hun- 
dreds of  berry-bearing  plants  and  shrubs 
which  were  planted  by  W.P.A.  workmen. 
These  included  European  wild  bird  cherry, 
Viburnum  Opulus,  Viburnum  Lantana, 
Cornus  Amomum,  Lonicera  Morrowi,  Ligu- 
strum  Regeleana,  Black  and  Jap  Walnut 
shoots,  etc. 

State  Game  Lands  No.  46  is  densely 
wooded,  and  in  clearing  areas  for  plowing 
and  planting,  sufficient  logs  were  obtained 
to  construct  a small  log  cabin  with  W.P.A. 
labor.  This  cabin  will  serve  as  game  and 
fire  protection  headquarters. 

At  No.  52  tract,  several  old  dilapidated 
stone  buildings  had  previously  been  razed 
as  safety  measures.  These  stones  were  re- 
assembled by  W.P.A.  men,  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  photo,  to  form  a stone 


cabin,  which  when  completed,  will  provide 
another  temporary  headquarters  in  this  area. 

W.P.A.  conservation  work  did  not  stop 
with  State  Game  Land  improvement  work  in 
Lancaster  County.  A project  was  sponsored 
by  the  County  Commissioners  last  summer, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Federated  Sports- 
men of  Lancaster  County  and  the  Game 
Commission,  to  erect  permanent  type  feed- 
ing shelters  and  covers.  I have  been  in- 
formed that  this  project  is  the  first  one  of 
its  kind  in  the  State  and  possibly  the  United 
States.  Over  2000  strongly  built  feeding  sta- 
tions, such  as  pictured,  which  should  last 
for  years,  were  erected  in  31  of  the  41  town- 
ships of  this  county. 

Arrangements  were  also  made  with  many 
landowners  to  plant  grain  and  other  natural 
food  for  game  along  fence-rows,  the  edges 
of  woodlands,  gulleys,  etc. 

The  writer  has  just  been  informed  at  this 
date,  viz.,  March  1,  that  a new  W.P.A. 
project  has  just  been  approved  to  dig,  spade 
and  plant  natural  food  for  game  in  small 
plots  and  strips  of  land  throughout  the 
county  where  arrangements  were  previously 
made  with  landowners,  and  where  additional 
landowners  will  cooperate  in  granting  small 
portions  of  unused  land  for  this  purpose.  As 
far  as  known,  this  latter  project  is  also  the 
first  of  its  kind  to  be  set  up  in  the  State  or 
in  the  United  States.  Mr.  R.  S.  Sullenberger, 
W.P.A.  General  Superintendent  of  Wildlife 
Conservation  Projects,  District  7,  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Federated  Sportsmen  of  Lan- 
caster County,  will  supervise  these  projects. 

The  writer  supplied  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  numerous  landowners  and 
sportsmen  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
feeding  game,  to  the  W.P.A.  foremen.  The 
latter,  having  been  properly  instructed  how 
to  build  feeding  shelters,  then  contacted  the 
said  parties  to  ascertain  where  they  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  feeding  in  the  past  and  super- 
vised the  construction  of  permanent  feeding 
stations  at  those  places. 

The  various  Federal,  State  and  County 
agencies,  as  well  as  the  Federation  of  Sports- 
mens Clubs  and  individual  farmers  and  land- 
owners  within  the  county  deserve  much 
(Continued  on  page  31) 


Ronds  are  closed  to  vehicular  traffic 
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FORTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  COON 


The  author,  left,  and  Mr.  J.  A,  Bckenrode,  right,  of  York,  Pa., 
with  a season’s  bag. 


THE  close  of  the  raccoon  season  last  year  terminated  my  forty- 
fifth  year  of  hunting  that  animal  for  pleasure  in  the  mountains 
of  Southeastern  Pennsylvania.  Consulting  my  diary,  I find  that  in 
those  years  I have  taken  487  ringtails. 

Raccoon  hunting  is  a great  sport  and  is  becoming  increasingly 
popular.  The  barking  of  ’coon  hounds  on  nights  in  season  is  now 
a common  sound  in  many  parts  of  the  state. 

The  animals  have  managed  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  changed 
conditions  forced  upon  them  by  the  inroads  of  civilization  and  the 
subsequent  thinning  out  of  the  forests  and  swamps.  In  numbers 
they  seem  not  only  to  have  held  their  own,  but  to  have  increased, 
particularly  in  this  section.  In  recent  years  I have  taken  them  in 
woodlands  which,  in  my  youth,  I knew  to  be  uninhabited  by  their 
tribe. 

The  ringtail  is  one  of  the  seven  sleepers,  and  goes  into  winter 
quarters  at  the  first  signs  of  cold  weather,  remaining  there  until 
early  spring. 

Raccoons  dwell  in  cavities  beneath  rocks,  in  hollow  trees  and  in 
burrows  dug  by  woodchucks.  In  the  past  decade  I have  found 
them  denned  in  these  respective  places  in  a ratio  of  about  six  to 
three  to  one.  They  appear  to  prefer  cavities  beneath  rocks  to  other 
retreats  for  the  greater  safety  thus  afforded. 

The  raccoon  prowls  about  wet  places  from  choice,  traveling 
along  the  borders  of  swamps  and  brooksides;  it  also  follows  paths 
made  by  deer  and  domesticated  cattle  to  drinking  places. 

The  track  of  the  ’coon  is  easily  recognized,  the  footprints  being 
long,  with  five  separated  toes  in  front  and  behind,  and  with  a 
narrow  but  quite  distinct  heel,  almost  like  that  of  a baby’s  foot. 
The  woodchuck’s  track  is  the  only  one  which  might  possibly  be 
mistaken  for  that  of  a ’coon’s.  The  woodchuck’s  prints  are  shorter, 
with  four  toes  in  front  and  five  behind,  but  they  likewise  show  the 
mark  of  a pretty  well  defined  heel. 

The  ’coon  is  a nocturnal  animal  and  rarely  leaves  its  den  by  day, 
except  now  and  then  to  take  a sun  bath  in  a squirrel’s  nest,  or  on 
a thick  limb  of  a tree,  where  its  grey  fur,  harmonizing  with  the 
color  of  the  bark,  makes  it  quite  safe  from  recognition  by  anyone 
on  the  ground. 

The  female  ’coon  is  a stay-at-home,  but  the  wandering  habit 
possesses  the  male,  although  he  invariably  heads  for  home  before 
daybreak.  The  wild  ’coon  mates  in  February  and  a litter  of  three 
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to  five  are  born  in  April  or  May.  By  October  they  have  been 
trained  to  shift  for  themselves. 

My  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  stomachs  of  ’coons  taken 
during  November  and  December  of  last  year  shows  that  they  are 
omniverous  in  their  food  habits.  I have  found  their  stomachs  to 
contain  frost  grapes,  corn,  acorns,  beech  nuts,  apples,  frogs  and 
venison.  This  season  the  stomachs  of  two  ’coons  contained  chest- 
nuts, the  first  I found  in  any  ’coon  since  the  season  of  1922. 

Mature  ’coons  weigh  from  11  to  17  pounds.  There  are,  however, 
a few  exceptions.  The  largest  I ever  took  weighed  23  pounds. 

The  ’coon,  in  my  opinion,  is  slyer  than  a fox  and  makes  a more 
clever  trail.  It  is  a common  trick  for  them  to  travel  for  short  dis- 
tances through  tree  tops  and  along  interlaced  grape  vines  to  con- 
fuse the  trailing  dog  and  to  temporarily  block  his  progress. 

Run  down  by  dogs,  a ’coon  will  often  enter  water  several  feet 
deep  to  do  battle  with  his  adversaries,  and  if  the  dogs  accept  the 
challenge  to  fight  in  the  water,  the  ’coon  invariably  wins,  no  mat- 
ter how  good  the  dogs  are. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  a wise,  old  ’coon  to  jump  from  the  very 
top  of  a tall  tree  to  the  ground  to  make  a quick  get-away  when 
pursued  by  dogs.  An  experienced  'coon  can  outfight  several  ordi- 
nary dogs  and  reach  home,  but  it  can  seldom  escape  from  a mod- 
ernly  trained  ’coon  hound  of  good  breeding. 

The  female  'coon  is  a more  dogged  fighter  than  her  mate  and 
usually  gives  the  dog  a sterner  time  of  it  when  run  down  than 
the  male.  In  training  dogs  to  trail  raccoons,  I have  found  that  it 
is  quite  necessary  to  take  the  ’coon  when  it  is  treed.  Somehow,  if 
one  doesn’t,  the  dog  seems  to  get  the  idea  that  the  chase  is  to 

no  end  and  no  purpose  and  he  loses  for  the  hunt  the  enthusiasm, 

without  which  he  becomes  “just  another  hound.” 

Treed  by  the  dog  at  night,  the  ’coon  is  located  by  shining  a 

flashlight  in  its  eyes,  which  in  the  glow  resemble  two  little  balls 

of  fire.  If  the  raccoon  hides  itself  in  the  upper  branches  of  the  tree 
and  refuses  to  turn  its  head  into  the  light,  it  cannot  be  distin- 
guished and  a climb  is  in  order  for  the  hunter. 

Hunting  parties  which  I have  organized  do  not  get  results  every 
night  afield — not  by  any  means.  Sometimes,  especially  upon  bright 
moonlit  nights  after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  we  do  not  even  strike 
a trail.  We  have  our  best  luck  on  dark,  moist  nights  when  south- 
erly breezes  are  blowing. 

Our  chases  average  about  thirty  minutes  and  seldom  take  us 
more  than  half  a mile  from  where  the  chase  started.  It  has  been 
our  experience  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  long  chases  had  a deer, 
a fox  or  a mink  ahead. 

There  is  one  myth  that  needs  exploding  concerning  the  wild 
’coon.  The  story  that  it  washes  its  food  before  eating  it  is  entirely 
false.  They  keep  themselves  very  tidy,  however,  and  I have  never 
taken  one  that  did  not  have  a clean  pelt. 

Raccoons  are  easily  domesticated  and  make  very  desirable  and 
amusing  pets,  but  in  their  wild  state  they  are  courageous  fighters, 
biting  and  tearing  with  their  long,  sharp  teeth  and  slashing  vi- 
ciously with  the  sharp  claws  of  all  four  feet. 

We  remove  the  entrails  of  the  ’coon  as  soon  as  it  is  bagged  and 
place  the  carcass  in  cold  storage  until  the  end  of  the  season.  The 
freezing  process  improves  the  quality  of  the  meat  as  food  and 
enables  one  to  get  better  prices  for  the  pelts. 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  FARM 
GAME  REFUGE 


PROGRAM 

By  R.  A.  McCACHRAN 

ARTICLES  dealing  with  the  Farm  Game  Refuge  Program, 
which  was  instituted  last  year,  have  appeared  in  several 
issues  of  the  GAME  NEWS.  They  have  dealt  particularly  with  the 
cooperation  necessary  between  the  landowner  and  sportsman  in 
order  to  make  this  particular  form  of  endeavor  a mutual  success. 

Full  explanations  have  been  given,  outlining  the  preliminary  re- 
quirements and  steps  necessary  before  an  agreement  to  lease 
farm  land  for  game  refuges  and  public  hunting  purposes  can  be 
negotiated  between  the  Game  Commission  and  the  landowner. 
Nevertheless,  frequent  inquiries  are  being  made,  if  one  must  obtain 
a special  permit  to  hunt  on  lands  leased  for  Farm  Game  Refuge 
Projects. 

Such  is  not  the  case,  and  again  it  might  be  emphasized,  that  this 
plan  provides  for  the  establishment  of  farm  game  refuges,  with  an 
accompanying  acreage  remaining  open  to  public  hunting.  Actual 
experience  with  the  setting  up  of  the  first  few  projects  shows  that 
approximately  sixty-five  percent  of  the  leased  territory  will  remain 
open  to  the  public  after  the  refuge  and  safety  zone  areas  are  de- 
ducted. Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  landowner  has  gratuitously  thrown 
open  over  half  of  the  farm  for  the  use  of  the  hunter. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  he  is  to  consider  himself 
a free  agent  and  think  he  has  permission  to  go  on  the  land  and 
act  as  he  sees  fit.  He  should  remember  that  the  Farm  Game 
Refuge  Program  is  a joint  proposition,  and  feel  he  is,  for  the  time 
being,  a guest  of  the  one  on  whose  property  he  is  hunting.  Only 
by  full  cooperation  with  the  farmer  can  continued  success  with  a 
project  of  this  character  be  attained. 

One  of  the  most  significant  features  discovered  after  the  agree- 
ments were  secured  for  the  land  included  within  the  several  estab- 
lished projects  is  that  most  of  the  territory  was  formerly  posted 
against  hunting.  This  shows  the  great  faith  these  cooperating 
farmers  have  in  such  a program  and  their  confidence  in  those  men 
who  were  instrumental  in  presenting  it  to  them.  It  is  only  fitting 


The  overflow  from  farm  game  refuges  stocks  the 
surrounding  territory 
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that  this  trust  be  not  weakened  nor  destroyed  by  any  untoward 
act  on  the  part  of  the  sportsman. 

A recent  article  in  the  GAME  NEWS  reported  in  full  the  success 
met  with  Farm  Game  Refuge  Project  No.  1,  which  was  set  up 
prior  to  the  last  hunting  season  in  East  and  West  Nottingham 
Townships,  Chester  County,  and  the  wide  approval  given  to  it  by 
both  the  sportsmen  and  landowners.  A brief  statistical  repetition 
of  this  project  is  as  follows: 

Leased  area,  1507  acres,  11  agreements,  12  refuge  units,  totalling 
205  acres  and  372  acres  in  safety  zones. 

Since  the  completion  of  this  project,  a great  deal  of  work  has 
been  done  in  a number  of  other  localities,  with  ultimate  success 
being  achieved  in  four  of  them.  In  each  one  of  these,  a formal 
application,  together  with  the  required  petition  signed  by  the  in- 
terested landowners  and  sportsmen  were  received.  The  agreements 
have  all  been  prepared  and  signed,  or  are  in  the  process  of  execu- 
tion. A summary  of  the  additional  projects  follows: 

Project  No.  2— Elk  and  Nottingham  Townships,  Chester  County: 
Leased  area  2030  acres,  23  agreements,  17  refuge  units  totalling  218 
acres  and  382  acres  in  safety  zones. 

Project  No.  3 — Haycock,  Nockamixon  and  Springfield  Town- 
ships, Bucks  County:  Leased  area  1165  acres,  21  agreements,  8 
refuge  units  totalling  72  acres  and  316  acres  in  safety  zones. 

Project  No.  4 — Franconia  and  Salford  Townships,  Montgomery 
County:  Leased  area  1452  acres,  23  agreements.  Final  locations  of 
all  the  refuge  areas  are  not  fully  determined. 

Project  No.  5 — Fallowfield,  East  and  West  Pike  Run  Town- 
ships, Washington  County:  Leased  area  1783  acres,  16  agreements. 
There  will  be  at  least  20  refuge  units,  final  locations  of  which  are 
to  be  approved. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  noted  that  the  leased  area  totals  7937 
acres  which  is  incorporated  in  94  agreements,  an  average  of  84 
acres  per  landowner.  This  means  the  successful  selling  of  the 
program  to  94  individuals,  whose  farms  are  joined  in  such  a way 
as  to  make  five  separate  blocks  of  hunting  territory.  However,  the 
ones  promoting  this  program  have  not  met  with  success  in  every 
instance.  This  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  in  many  instances  it 
has  been  impossible  to  get  a sufficient  number  of  adjoining  land- 
owners  to  enter  into  an  agreement  to  lease  their  farms  for  public 
hunting  purposes. 

The  Board  at  its  meeting  held  January  6 and  7,  this  year, 
authorized  the  creation  of  Farm  Game  Refuge  Projects  on  300 
acres  or  more  of  suitable  farms  as  the  beginning  of  projects  which 
it  is  hoped  will  increase  to  3000  to  5000  acres  each.  With  this  re- 
duced minimum  area,  it  is  felt  that  much  greater  headway  will  be 
made  in  the  establishment  of  additional  units  in  the  21  counties 
which  are  now  set  aside  for  this  purpose;  also,  after  a project  is 
once  started,  it  will  gradually  increase  in  size  by  obtaining  addi- 
tional leases  on  adjoining  farms. 
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The  great  Mongol,  Genghis  Khan  was  one 
of  the  most  ardent  hunters  of  his  day.  He 
formulated  and  imposed  upon  his  subjects 
the  most  drastic  game  laws  ever  known.  He 
regulated  his  own  seasons  and  bag  limits 
and  imposed  severe  penalties  for  violation 
thereof. 


# ' HE  hunting  of  wild  animals  and  birds  as  an  amusement  and 

recreation  has  been  one  of  the  favorite  sports  of  the  human 
race  since  earliest  times.  Regulations  to  preserve  and  safeguard 
that  sport  likewise  date  back  almost  to  the  dawn  of  history. 

There  are  examples  of  the  lure  of  the  chase  in  classic  art;  Diana, 
the  Roman  Goddess  of  hunting,  was  usually  depicted  armed  with 
bow  and  quiver  and  often  grasping  a deer. 

The  popularity  of  this  Goddess  was  very  great  and  the  temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus,  erected  at  public  cost  in  620  B.C.  became  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  ancient  world.  It  is  said  that  Alexander 
the  Great  paid  a large  sum  for  a treatise  on  hunting,  by  Aristotle, 
and  descriptions  of  the  chase  abound  in  classic  literature. 

The  earliest  form  of  hunting  of  which  there  seems  to  be  any 
record  is  falconry  or  hawking — the  practice  of  using  trained  falcons 
and  hawks  to  bring  down  birds  and  small  game.  This  sport  was 
known  in  China  some  2000  years  B.C.  and  in  Japan,  India,  Arabia, 
Persia  and  Syria  as  early  as  600  B.C. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  falconry  was  to  provide  delicacies  for 
eating.  Herons  were  considered  one  of  the  choice  dishes.  These 
and  other  kinds  of  game  were  captured  by  hawks  and  retrieved  by 
Spaniels  or  other  dogs. 

Hunting  implements  for  taking  game  have  ranged  from  the 
spear  and  primitive  bow  of  prehistoric  times  to  the  modern  fire- 
arms. The  six  foot  long  bow  of  medieval  Europe  was  for  more 
than  a thousand  years  the  only  projectile  weapon  for  hunting  and 
for  warfare.  The  long  bow  was  followed  by  the  cross  bow,  which 
was  less  effective  in  killing  game. 

Firearms  are  said  to  have  been  first  used  in  Europe  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  but  were  not  in  general  use  until  much  later. 

Records  of  hunting  restrictions  are  found  in  the  Bible.  The 
ancient  Romans  were  forced  by  the  upper  classes  to  observe  cer- 
tain restrictions  to  conserve  the  supply  for  recreation.  The  Greeks 
sponsored  hunting,  realizing  that  the  art  of  hunting  had  a bene- 
ficial effect  in  creating  good  soldiers  in  times  of  war.  The  feudal 
lords  of  medieval  times  laid  down  stringent  restrictions  against 
promiscuous  hunting  so  that  they  could  easily  get  all  they  wanted 
for  themselves. 

The  history  of  game  management  has  nearly  always  begun  with 
the  control  of  hunting.  Following  these  were  Predatory  Control; 
setting  aside  restricted  areas  such  as  game  refuges  and  parks; 


artificial  restocking  of  game  farm  raised  species  and  lastly  the 
control  of  the  environment  or  the  altering  of  the  game  range  to 
provide  better  cover  and  food  conditions. 

In  Europe  and  Asia 

Probably  the  first  written  regulation  concerning  wildlife  is 
found  in  the  Mosaic  Law.  In  Deuteronomy,  the  22nd  Chapter,  6th 
Verse,  among  the  statutes  and  covenants  which  Moses  decreed 
should  be  observed,  we  find  the  provision  that  when  a birds’  nest 
is  found  with  young  or  eggs  that  the  “dam”  shall  in  no  wise  be 
taken.  Apparently  the  intention  was  the  preservation  of  the  “dam” 
or  hen  for  breeding  stock. 

Prior  to  the  Norman  Conquest  in  England  there  apparently 
were  no  restrictions  against  the  hunting  of  game,  except  a general 
law  which  prohibited  the  taking  of  game  on  Sundays.  Later  on  a 
law  prevented  monks  from  hunting  in  the  woods  with  dogs,  but 
all  other  classes  of  society  were  permitted  to  hunt  throughout 
the  country,  except  that  it  was  not  permissible  to  interfere  with 
the  King’s  hunting.  Wherever  the  King  decided  to  hunt,  all  others 
had  to  leave  until  the  King  and  his  party  had  passed. 

After  1066  hunting  became  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  nobility 
and  the  common  people  were  prohibited  under  severe  penalties, 
from  the  hunting  of  game.  A writer  of  that  period  says:  “To  gain 
the  right  of  killing  a partridge  required  fifty  times  the  amount  of 
property  as  to  vote  for  a Knight  of  the  Shire,  and  under  the  Con- 
querer  it  was  as  great  a crime  to  kill  one  of  the  King’s  deer  as  to 
kill  one  of  his  subjects.” 

On  account  of  these  oppressive  game  laws,  which  became  known 
as  Forest  Laws,  the  Saxons  and  common  people  in  general  were 
often  driven  into  rebellion.  Many  of  them  as  in  the  case  of  the 
historic  Robin  Hood,  became  outlaws. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  the  game  laws  of  England  were  framed 
so  as  to  limit  to  the  landed  aristocracy  the  exclusive  right  of  tak- 
ing game  and  these  were  required  to  have  permission  of  the  King 
to  hunt,  even  upon  their  own  estates.  The  Abbot  of  St.  Dennis 
was  forbidden  by  Charlemagne  to  kill  the  deer  in  his  own  for- 
ests, and  also  among  the  Nobility  the  privilege  was  often  withheld. 

These  laws  were  gradually  rendered  less  severe,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  time  of  William  IV  (1830-37)  that  the  hunting  laws 
were  finally  modified  to  include  all  classes  of  sportsmen. 
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The  Emperor  Kahn  spent  about  three 
months  each  year  in  a hunting  camp  using 
about  ten  thousand  tents  for  members  of  his 
party  and  for  the  hawks  and  their  keepers. 
He  was  carried  to  camp  on  four  elephants  in 
a fine  howdah  made  of  beaten  gold  and  em- 
bellished with  lion  skins. 
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Some  Greek  leaders  prohibited  the  taking  of  game,  not  to  con- 
serve it,  but  because  it  was  feared  that  if  they  were  interested  in 
the  chase,  the  mechanical  arts  would  be  neglected.  Other  Greek 
leaders  encouraged  hunting  because  they  felt  that  the  training 
thus  received  would  be  valuable  in  times  of  war. 

Perhaps  the  most  ancient  reference  to  the  payment  of  a bounty 
on  noxious  birds  and  animals  is  by  the  Egyptians  where  wheat  or 
similar  commodities  were  given  as  bounty  instead  of  money.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  had  their  system.  Reference  is  made  in  old 
European  history  to  the  payment  of  bounties.  It  has  been  reported 
that  Henry  the  VIII  provided  for  a bounty  on  crows  and  rooks. 
The  respective  landowners  were  required  to  pay  the  bill.  Queen 
Elizabeth  authorized  the  wardens  of  churches  to  levy  taxes  on 
land  and  with  money  secured  in  this  way,  bounties  were  paid  on 
these  birds  as  well  as  many  others. 

The  plan  of  selecting  suitable  areas  and  restricting  their  use 
to  a few  privileged  hunters  goes  back  into  the  remote  past  and 
apparently  grew  by  slow  degrees  into  the  idea  of  setting  aside 
areas  for  the  benefit  of  game,  which  would  correspond  to  our 
game  refuges  of  more  modern  times. 

In  order  to  find  a well  rounded  program  of  game  management 
it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  early  history  of  the  Mongol  Em- 
pire. Marco  Polo  more  than  six  centuries  ago  in  writing  of  his 
journies  across  Asia,  describes  the  program  put  in  effect  by  the 
imperialistic  Mongol  Genghis  Khan,  who  was  considered  by  many 
historians  as  the  greatest  conquerer  of  all  times.  Apparently  the 
Great  Khan  knew  and  appreciated  the  economic  value  of  wildlife. 
He  formulated  and  imposed  upon  his  subjects  the  most  drastic 
game  laws  ever  known.  He  regulated  seasons;  bag  limits  were  re- 
stricted as  to  number  and  sex  and  severe  penalties  were  meted 
out  to  violators  of  his  orders. 

The  Emperor  Khan  spent  about  three  months  each  year  in  a 
hunting  camp  at  Cachar  Modun,  using  approximately  10,000  tenrs 
for  members  of  his  party  and  for  the  hawks  and  their  keepers 
used  in  connection  with  the  hunt.  The  Emperor  was  carried  to 
his  camp  on  four  elephants  in  a fine  chamber  made  of  timber  and 
lined  inside  with  plates  of  beaten  gold,  and  on  the  outside  with 
lions  skins. 

Marco  Polo,  in  describing  the  Khans  hunting  camp,  states, 
“There  is  another  thing  I should  mention;  to  wit,  that  for  20 


days’  journey  round  the  spot  nobody  is  allowed,  be  he  who  he 
may,  to  keep  hawks  or  hounds,  though  anywhere  else  whosoever 
list  may  keep  them.  And  furthermore  throughout  all  the  Emper- 
or’s territories,  nobody  however  audacious  dares  to  hunt  any  of 
these  four  animals,  to  wit,  hare,  stag,  buck,  and  roe,  from  the 
month  of  March  to  the  month  of  October.  Anybody  who  should 
do  so  would  rue  it  bitterly.  But  those  people  are  so  obedient  to 
their  Lord’s  command,  that  even  if  a man  were  to  find  one  of 
those  animals  asleep  by  the  roadside  he  would  not  touch  it  for 
the  world!  And  thus  the  game  multiplies  at  such  a rate  that  the 
whole  country  swarms  with  it,  and  the  Emperor  gets  as  much  as 
he  could  desire.  Beyond  the  term  I have  mentioned,  however,  to 
wit  that  from  March  to  October,  everybody  may  take  these  ani- 
mals as  he  list.” 

Marco  Polo  also  recounts  that  in  Cathay  on  the  Khan’s  pre- 
serves he  found  great  game  food  patches  planted  to  millet  and 
other  grains  suitable  as  food  for  partridges,  quail  and  other  birds. 
Strict  orders  were  in  existence  prohibiting  the  reaping  of  the  seed 
in  order  that  the  birds  would  not  be  deprived  of  nourishment. 
There  was  also  practiced  cover  control  and  winter  feeding  of 
game. 

In  America 

The  history  of  game  management  in  America,  until  a compara- 
tively recent  date  is  mostly  one  of  the  controls  of  hunting,  and  of 
attempts  at  the  control  of  predatory  animals  and  birds.  Game 
protection  in  the  United  States  has  been  gradually  developed  dur- 
ing a period  of  about  300  years  and  has  been  marked  by  an  im- 
mense volume  of  legislation.  In  no  country  in  the  world  have 
laws  been  passed  in  such  numbers  or  amended  so  frequently.  Even 
as  early  as  the  American  Revolution,  12  of  the  13  original  colonies 
had  provided  for  closed  seasons  on  some  species  of  animals  or 
birds,  while  some  colonies  had  also  prohibited  the  taking  of  game 
by  certain  devices  and  methods,  and  also  prohibited  the  export 
and  sale  of  deerskins. 

Probably  the  first  game  law  passed  in  what  is  now  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  was  in  1721,  more  than  200  years  ago.  It  was 
enacted  by  Sir  William  Keith,  Baronet,  Governor  of  the  Province 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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of  Pennsylvania  and  provided  among  other  things  for  a season 
on  the  killing  of  deer  between  July  1st  and  January  1st  and  affixed 
a penalty  of  20  shillings  for  violation.  Another  section  provided  a 
penalty  of  five  shillings  for  shooting  at  or  killing  with  a firearm 
any  pigeon,  dove,  partridge,  or  other  fowl  in  the  open  streets  of 
Philadelphia  or  in  any  of  the  gardens,  orchards  or  enclosures  ad- 
joining upon  and  belonging  to  any  of  the  dwelling  houses  within 
the  limits  of  the  city. 

In  this  country  until  about  1905  the  principal  idea  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  perpetuating  hunting  instead  of  attempting  to 
improve  it.  It  would  appear  that  all  efforts  were  directed  to- 
ward a perpetuation  of  the  remaining  supply  by  restrictions  on 
hunting  in  an  attempt  to  make  the  supply  last  a longer  time. 
Most  people  in  the  early  days 
looked  upon  hunting  as  some- 
thing which  would  sooner  or  later 
disappear  instead  of  a crop  which 
might  be  produced  and  harvested 
from  year  to  year. 

As  time  passed  it  became  more 
and  more  evident  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  “stringing  out”  the  vir- 
gin supply  by  hunting  restrictions 
alone,  was  not  producing  satisfac- 
tory results,  but  that  the  remnants 
continued  to  decline. 

Interested  sportsmen  unselfish- 
ly searched  for  other  methods,  but 
sad  to  relate,  some  species  became 
extinct  before  remedial  measures 
were  adopted. 

Game  farms  for  raising,  wild 
species  in  confinement  for  later 
restocking,  finally  came  into  exist- 
ence. Probably  the  first  one  was 
established  in  Illinois  in  1905. 

In  Pennsylvania  they  were  not 
adopted  until  later,  but  the  State 
is  now  one  of  the  leaders  in  this 
field  of  conservation  with  four 
efficiently  operated  farms  turning 
out  thousands  of  birds  each  year 
to  replenish  the  supply  in  de- 
pleted coverts. 

Pennsylvania  was  the  first  to 
adopt  the  game  refuge  program 
whereby  areas  were  set  aside  in  which  game  was  unmolested  and 
where  seed  stock  was  assured  each  year  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  overhunting  occurred  in  the  surrounding  territory.  The  Game 
Commission  now  maintains  219  game  refuges  scattered  through- 
out the  State.  These  protected  areas  are  one  of  the  best  insurances 
of  a continued  game  supply.  They  have  assisted  materially  in 
bringing  back  to  the  State  supplies  of  game  in  areas  that  were 
formerly  almost  depleted. 

Pennsylvania  has  likewise  been  among  the  leaders  in  having 
enacted  up  to  date  laws  for  the  conservation  of  wildlife.  This 
has  been  followed  by  rigid  enforcement  of  those  laws. 

Even  with  the  great  strides  made  in  the  management  of  game 
crops  during  the  past  thirty  years  it  is  becoming  increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  maintain  a sufficient  supply  for  the  great  army  of  out- 
door enthusiasts.  There  is  an  ever  increasing  number  of  people 
who  enjoy  the  sport  of  hunting  and  fishing.  The  U.  S.  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Conservation  of  Wildlife  Resources  estimated 
that  during  the  past  decade,  there  was  a 400%  increase  in  the 
number  who  hunt  and  fish.  The  number  of  hunters  was  estimated 
at  7 ffiilliop,  In  Pennsylvania  the  number  of  licensed  hunters 


has  doubled  since  the  license  law  was  put  into  effect  in  1913. 

Along  with  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  sportsmen  have  come 
good  roads  and  the  automobiles  which  make  it  easier  for  hunters 
to  reach  the  field  and  forest. 

But  the  biggest  problem  has  come  about  through  destruction 
of  much  of  the  favorable  environment  which  wildlife  formerly  en- 
joyed. In  the  agricultural  areas  where  much  of  the  small  game  is 
found,  clean  farming  methods  are  being  practiced  on  an  exten- 
sive scale  ever  since  the  World  War.  The  old  stake  and  rider 
fences  and  the  old  stump  fences  with  their  growth  of  briars  and 
brush  have  been  replaced  by  wire  or  post  and  rail  fences  where 
very  little  growth  which  produces  food  and  cover  for  wildlife  is 
permitted  to  remain.  In  fact  the  brushy  growth  has  even  disap- 
peared from  along  streams,  ravines 
and  other  places  where  wildlife 
formerly  was  found  in  abundance. 

Anyone  who  is  interested  in  ob- 
serving what  slim  chances  game 
has  to  survive,  needs  only  to  drive 
down  the  Cumberland  Valley  or 
many  other  sections  of  the  State 
and  note  the  scarcity  of  good 
homes  for  wildlife,  including  song 
and  insectivorous  birds. 

Another  problem  in  maintaining 
a game  supply  is  the  disappear- 
ance of  a favorable  environment 
in  forest  areas.  In  many  parts  of 
the  State  the  forest  growth  has 
reached  a stage  where  the  under- 
growth is  shaded  out  by  the 
crowns  of  the  trees.  This  under- 
growth is  essential  as  browse  for 
deer  and  elk,  as  hiding  places  for 
wildlife  and  it  is  in  such  growth 
that  the  shrubs  which  produce 
berries  essential  as  food  for  game 
is  found. 

The  management  of  this  envir- 
onment, so  that  it  becomes  a bet- 
ter home  for  wildlife,  is  a difficult 
problem.  It  can  be  done  without 
too  great  a sacrifice  of  valuable 
tree  growth  and  if  our  forest  game 
is  to  be  maintained  in  sufficient 
abundance  it  must  be  done. 

Conclusion 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  give,  in  a very  brief  way,  the 
history  of  game  conservation  and  to  show  that  it  has  been,  since 
ancient  times,  a means  of  providing  food  and  sport  for  people 
throughout  the  world.  Although  changed  economic  conditions  have 
revolutionized  the  sport,  yet  the  desire  for  this  form  of  recreation 
is  more  widespread  than  it  was  in  the  splendor  of  early  days  in  the 
Old  World.  This  is  for  the  reason  that  during  the  present  time 
equitable  laws,  good  roads  and  leisure  time  make  it  possible  for 
the  humblest  citizen  to  enjoy  the  noble  sport  which  was,  in  the  dis- 
tant past,  very  much  the  prerogative  of  Kings. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  future  generations  will  likewise  wish  to 
enjoy  the  same  privileges  which  are  now  being  enjoyed  by  thou- 
sands of  persons  interested  in  the  outdoors.  We  cannot  hope  to  pass 
on  to  them  this  heritage  of  the  outdoors  unless  we  start  now  and 
continue  to  assist  in  restoring  and  building  up  a favorable  habitat — 
a good  home  in  order  that  wildlife  may  have  places  in  which  to 
find  food,  places  in  which  to  hide  from  their  enemies  and  to  raise 
their  babies  in  security. 
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MANAGEMENT  of  the  COTTONTAIL 
RABBIT  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


A modern  Pennsylvania  farm  utilizing  the  land  even  to 
the  highway’s  very  edge 


Effects  of  Releases 

HAVING  discussed  the  magnitude,  methods  and  cost  of  the 
rabbit  restocking  program  over  a period  of  years  in  last 
month’s  issue,  it  is  entirely  in  order  to  consider  next  the  effects 
of  the  policy.  These  are  of  widely  different  types  and  it  is  most 
difficult  to  measure  them  at  all  accurately. 

Possibly  the  greatest  and  most  favorable  effect  produced  by  the 
restocking  of  rabbits  is  purely  and  simply  psychological.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  great  majority  of  the  sportsmen  of  today  have  little 
knowledge  of  the  deeper  phases  of  game  management,  but  having 
witnessed  the  results  obtained  from  the  stocking  of  relatively 
small  numbers  of  certain  exotic  species,  notably  the  ringneck 
pheasant,  they  tend  to  overemphasize  the  importance  of  restock- 
ing with  all  species  and  hence  the  annual  release  of  thousands  of 
rabbits  has  tended  to  create  a very  favorable  impression  even 
though  the  actual  results  of  such  practices  may  have  been  of  very 
little  actual  value,  especially  when  due  consideration  is  given  the 
expenditures  involved  therein. 

Even  the  psychological  reaction  just  mentioned  has,  however, 
its  undesirable  points,  chief  among  which  is  the  excessive  re- 
stocking demands  to  which  it  leads.  During  recent  years  there  has 
sprung  up  a common  belief  that  the  little  rabbit  shooting  avail- 
able during  the  past  few  seasons  has  been  due  largely  to  the  annual 
restocking  program  carried  out  each  winter,  thus  creating  an  ever 
increasing  cry  for  larger  plantings. 

To  support  the  belief  just  stated,  there  is  absolutely  no  tangible 
evidence,  while  certain  somewhat  obscure  points  tend  strongly  to 
discredit  it.  For  example,  the  presence  of  a small  black  spot  on 
the  hair  along  the  median  line  of  the  skull  just  anterior  to  the 
base  of  the  ears  is  commonly  taken  by  taxonomists  to  be  char- 
acteristic of  one  particular  sub-species  of  cottontail  native  to  the 
Middle  Atlantic  and  New  England  States.  In  the  fall  of  1935,  the 
writer  examined  2,000  rabbits,  legally  killed  within  the  Common- 
wealth, for  the  sole  purpose  of  determining  the  percentage  of 
animals  which  exhibited  the  characteristic  just  mentioned  and  it 
was  found  that  with  the  exception  of  19  individuals,  the  black 
spot  was  evidenced  to  a greater  or  lesser  degree  by  the  animals 
examined.  In  other  words,  over  99%  of  the  rabbits  bore  the  mark- 
ings sought  for.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  noted  while  sexing 
imported  rabbits,  that  only  three  individuals  of  1,000  examined, 
or  roughly  three-tenths  of  one  percentum,  exhibited  the  charac- 
teristic in  question.  On  the  surface,  therefore,  it  would  appear  that 
if  the  supply  of  rabbits  now  available  to  the  gunners  were  derived 
chiefly  from  the  imported  stock,  more  than  1%  of  the  2,000  ani- 
mals examined  would  have  failed  to  show  the  dark  marking  be- 
tween the  ears. 

Minute  and  complex  genetic  points  such  as  that  just  discussed 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  give  a full  answer  to  that  most  in- 
tricate question  as  to  just  what  have  been  the  effects  of  planting 
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large  numbers  of  western  rabbits  in  the  coverts  of  Pennsylvania, 
but  certain  other  factors  point  to  the  same  conclusions. 

Superficially,  it  would  appear  logical  to  suppose  that  the  stock- 
ing of  50,000  or  more  rabbits  within  the  State  during  a given 
winter  would,  if  the  breeding  season  were  at  all  favorable,  tend 
to  produce  the  following  fall  a rabbit  crop  equal  to  or  greater 
than  that  of  the  preceding  season.  A careful  study  of  the  release- 
kill  statistics  presented  in  Figure  1 will  show,  however,  that  there 
is  absolutely  no  direct  relationship  between  the  number  of  cotton- 
tails released  during  a given  winter  and  the  number  of  animals 
legally  shot  the  following  fall. 

For  example,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  release  of  2,668  rabbits 
in  the  winter  of  1916  was  followed  by  a kill  of  3,200,000  the  fol- 
lowing fall;  that  the  stocking  of  3,186  cottontails  in  1917  was 
followed  by  a crop  of  3,500,000  head;  and  that  a kill  of  only 

1.434.000  was  reported  in  the  fall  of  1918  when  384  animals  were 
turned  out  during  the  preceding  winter.  Thus,  an  appreciable  de- 
crease in  the  kill  followed  a reduced  stocking  in  1918,  but  it  is  a 
known  fact  that  the  1918  breeding  season  did  not  produce  a favorable 
crop  of  rabbits  or  other  small  game  species,  and  also  many  hunt- 
ers did  not  take  to  the  field  and  all  reduced  their  recreational 
activities  due  to  the  war-time  stress  of  the  period.  The  1919  re- 
lease was  even  lower  than  that  of  1918,  but  the  kill  rose  to  2,719,- 
000,  while  the  planting  of  211  rabbits  in  1920  was  followed  by  a 
kill  enlarged  by  approximately  700,000  head  and  totaling  3,500,000 
individuals.  During  the  five  year  period  from  1921  through  1925, 
likewise,  the  reported  kill  was  never  less  than  3,190,000  nor  ever 
more  than  3,645,000,  while  the  releases  ranged  from  a low  of  14,496 
in  1923  to  a high  of  58,404  in  1925.  It  is  true  that  the  low  release 
of  1923  was  followed  by  the  smallest  reported  kill  for  the  period 
under  consideration,  but  it  will  be  noted  that  the  releases  varied  by 
as  much  as  303%  of  the  low  of  1923,  while  the  take  never  varied 
by  more  than  14%  of  the  minimum.  Running  on  through  the  years, 
those  two  seasons  wherein  the  largest  number  of  animals  were  re- 
leased are  of  particular  interest.  During  the  winter  of  1928  the 
State’s  record  rabbit  release  was  made  and  totaled  80,519  individuals. 
The  kill  of  the  following  fall,  however,  dropped  approximately 

800.000  head  from  that  of  the  year  before.  Likewise,  when  the  sec- 
ond highest  release,  comprising  62,502  rabbits,  was  made  in  1933, 
the  kill  following  again  showed  a drop  of  roughly  800,000  individ- 
uals. In  contrast,  the  record  kill  of  3,645,000  rabbits  in  1932  was 
preceded  by  a release  of  only  18,866  animals. 

Having  just  shown  that  the  release  during  any  given  winter  does 
not  directly  influence  the  kill  of  the  following  fall,  the  release-kill 
effects  over  a long  period  of  years  must  next  be  considered.  This 
may  probably  best  be  done  by  again  studying  the  1916-35  period 
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This  “clean-farmed”  area  In  the  famous  Cumberland  Valley  offers 
little  rabbit  food  and  no  cover 
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in  four  spans  of  five  years  duration  and  comparing  the  release-kill 
ratios  for  each.  The  figures  in  question  are  listed  below: 


Five  Year 

Average  Annual 

Average  Annual 

Release  Kill 

Period 

Release 

Kill 

Ratio 

1916-1920 

1,315 

2,871,000 

1:2,183 

1921-1925 

28,350 

3,489,000 

1:123 

1926-1930 

57,333 

3,090,000 

1:54 

1931-1935 

56,235 

2,480,000 

1:44 

Examination  of  the  above  figures  clearly  shows  that  increased 
stockings  have,  generally  speaking,  been  followed  by  decreasing 
kills  and  that  the  enlargement  of  the  restocking  program  has  been 
accompanied  by  undesirable  tendencies  in  the  release-kill  ratio, 
thus  indicating  again  that  there  is  no  direct  connection  between  the 
number  of  animals  stocked  and  the  magnitude  of  the  legal  kilL 
Still  another  point  strengthens  the  statement  under  consideration. 
In  the  winter  of  1936,  the  Commission  entered  upon  its  usual  rab- 


bit restocking  program,  but  extreme  climatic  conditions  necessi- 
tated cancellation  of  shipping  orders  when  about  two-thirds  com- 
pleted, with  the  ultimate  result  that  certain  counties  received  their 
full  allotment  of  rabbits,  that  other  counties  received  incomplete 
shipments,  while  still  others  received  no  rabbits  at  all.  Preliminary 
reports  of  the  1936  kill  indicate  that  in  the  case  of  Butler  and 
Lycoming  Counties,  both  of  which  received  their  full  quota  of 
rabbits  in  January,  the  former  produced  a very  favorable  rabbit 
crop  and  the  latter  a poor  one.  Also,  the  Counties  of  Lawrence 
and  Northampton  each  received  slightly  over  half  of  their  sched- 
uled allotments  and  the  kill  in  Lawrence  was  good  and  that  in 
Northampton  exceedingly  poor.  Again,  Mercer  County  received  no 
rabbits  and  Schuylkill  only  a few  dozen  and  the  first-mentioned 
reported  a heavy  kill,  while  the  last-mentioned  recorded  an  excep- 
tionally light  kill. 

So  much  for  definite  facts  and  figures.  Let  the  logical  viewpoints 
now  be  considered.  Since  the  annual  releases  made  within  the  Com- 
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monwealth  during  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  have  approximated 
50,000  individuals,  the  expected  results  of  such  plantings  may  be 
rationally  discussed  on  that  basis.  First  of  all,  knowing  that  rabbits 
have  been  released  every  year  in  each  of  the  67  counties  in  varying 
numbers,  depending  upon  the  area,  topography,  natural  habitat, 
density  of  hunters,  etc.,  of  the  several  districts,  we  find  50,000  rab- 
bits being  distributed  more  or  less  evenly  over  45,000  square  miles 
of  land.  In  other  words,  the  density  of  the  plantings  has  averaged 
only  one  and  a fraction  animals  per  square  mile.  From  such  stocking 
no  great  or  state-wide  benefits  could  logically  be  expected.  Possibly 
more  favorable  results  would  have  been  obtained  had  the  annual 
plantings  been  confined  to  approximately  five  neighboring  counties 
with  a different  group  of  counties  being  stocked  each  season. 

Secondly,  let  several  suppositions  favoring  the  imported  rabbits 
be  made  and  with  them  as  a basis,  let  the  expected  productivity  of 
the  annual  plantings  be  computed.  Proceeding  accordingly,  it  will 
be  assumed  that  the  50,000  rabbits  liberated  during  the  winter 


months  all  live  at  least  until  the  following  fall.  Further,  it  will  be 
assumed  that  all  the  does  breed  and  that  each  will  have  produced 
by  the  following  fall  four  young,  all  matured  and  living.  Knowing 
the  condition  of  the  animals  at  the  time  of  release,  keeping  in  mind 
the  new  and  strange  habitat  encountered  and  cognizant  of  the 
breeding  season  mortalities  of  all  types  to  be  faced  by  the  animals, 
the  suppositions  definitely  favor  the  rabbits.  The  fact  that  approxi- 
mately 50%  of  the  rabbits  released  are  males  and  50%  females  has 
been  established  and  we  should  have,  therefore,  25,000  does  each 
producing  four  young,  totaling  100,000  individuals  by  fall.  To  this 
number,  the  25,000  males  and  the  same  number  of  females  must 
be  added,  giving  a grand  total  of  150,000  rabbits  resulting  from  a 
single  season’s  restocking  program  costing  well  over  $50,000.00. 
Actually,  such  productivity  is  probably  never  attained  even  when 
the  winter  is  mild  and  open  and  most  suitable  for  the  release  and 
is  followed  by  a favorable  breeding  season,  but  even  if  it  were,  the 
fact  cannot  be  overlooked  that  the  expenditure  involved  resulted 
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only  in  the  production  of  rabbits  up  to  a number  approximating 
only  10%  of  the  lowest  kill  recorded  during  the  past  twenty  years  1 

In  summation,  therefore,  it  may  well  be  said  that  the  result  of 
Pennsylvania’s  rabbit  restocking  program  has  merely  been  the  pro- 
duction of  that  psychological  reaction  created  by  the  liberation  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  “paper  rabbits  each  cut  out  of  a one 
dollar  bill.” 

Population  Trends  and  Present  Status 

Having  seen  that  the  main  agency  other  than  legal  protection 
employed  in  the  management  of  the  rabbit  population  has  pro- 
duced no  noticeable  effect  on  the  species,  it  is  only  right  that  the 
population  trends  of  the  species  during  the  period  under  considera- 
tion be  carefully  studied. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  annual  average  kill  from 
1916-1925  was  far  greater  than  that  from  1926-1935,  but  there  are 
better  means  of  determinating  the  trends  of  the  population  than 
by  comparing  only  the  figures  on  the  annual  kill  during  the  vari- 
ous years,  because  other  factors  than  population  densities  are  re- 
flected in  such  figures.  With  definite  figures  on  the  annual  number 
of  licenses  issued  and  the  yearly  kill,  it  is  possible  to  determine 
the  annual  average  kill  per  licensed  hunter  and  the  average  num- 
ber of  hunting  hours  per  rabbit  killed. 

The  annual  kill  figures  as  herein  presented  are  the  estimates  of 
the  various  District  Game  Protectors  as  checked  against  the  tabu- 
lation of  the  license  stubs  returned.  Thus,  the  totals  in  question 
are  not  absolutely  accurate,  but  represent  the  closest  obtainable 
approximates. 

The  annual  kill  per  hunter  as  herein  presented  is  the  average 
number  of  rabbits  killed  by  each  licensed  resident  hunter  during 
the  open  season.  It  is  computed  simply  by  dividing  the  number 
of  rabbits  reported  killed  by  the  number  of  licenses  issued. 

The  number  of  hunting  hours  per  rabbit  killed  is  the  average 
number  of  hours  gunned  while  taking  one  rabbit.  To  compute  this 
figure,  it  is  assumed  that  each  resident  license  holder  spends  during 
the  open  season  an  average  of  30  hours  in  the  field  actively  engaged 


in  hunting.  The  assumption  may  be  far  from  the  actual  average, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  but  it  serves  nevertheless  as  a 
constant  by  which  the  number  of  licenses  issued  may  be  multiplied 
to  give  a product  which  when  divided  by  the  number  of  rabbits 
shot,  shows  the  average  number  of  hunting  hours  per  rabbit  killed. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  this  report  the  figures  relative  to 
the  average  kill  per  hunter  and  the  hunting  hours  per  rabbit  killed 
are  computed  by  using  the  total  number  of  resident  licenses  issued 
without  regard  for  that  unknown  number  of  additional  hunters  who 
legally  shoot  on  their  own  or  adjacent  lands  without  a license, 
while  the  percentage  of  the  license  holders  hunting  rabbits,  or  the 
relative  amount  of  time  spent  so  doing,  is  indeterminable.  Thus, 
the  figures  in  question  are  not  absolute  truths,  but  merely  constant 
indicators  of  the  relative  rabbit  population  density  during  any  given 
period. 

A careful  study  of  the  figures  on  the  kill  per  hunter  and  hunting 
hours  per  kill  as  presented  in  Figure  1 will  show  that  both  vary 
widely  from  year  to  year.  The  former  shows  a high  of  11.1  in  1917 
and  a low  of  3.3  in  1935,  while  conversely,  the  latter  shows  a high 
of  9.3  in  1935  and  a low  of  2.7  in  both  1916  and  1917.  It  is  only 
natural  to  find  the  two  figures  directly  opposite  in  relative  position 
because  in  years  when  rabbits  are  most  abundant,  and  hence  the 
kill  per  hunter  largest,  it  should  normally  take  less  time  to  kill  a 
rabbit,  while  in  years  of  rabbit  scarcity  the  average  kill  would  be 
smaller  and  the  time  per  kill  longer. 

When  the  figures  relative  to  the  annual  average  kill  per  licensed 
hunter  are  presented  in  the  form  of  a graphic  curve  as  in  Figure  2, 
several  points  become  immediately  obvious.  In  the  first  place,  the 
kill  per  hunter  will  be  seen  to  vary  from  year  to  year,  but,  generally 
speaking,  tending  toward  gradual  reduction.  This  shows  that  the 
fall  rabbit  population  varies  annually  according  to  certain  limiting 
factors,  such  as  winter  losses  and  breeding  season  conditions,  but 
that  the  general  population  tendency  during  the  past  twenty  years 
has  been  toward  a generalized  reduction  in  density.  Secondly,  it 
appears  that  unlike  the  snowshoe  rabbit,  or  varying  hare,  the 
cottontail  is  not  a cyclic  species,  or  if  so,  that  the  periodicity  of 
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ducing  the  daily  bag  limit.  Detailed  study  of  the  statistics  present- 
ed in  Figure  1 indicates  that  the  total  rabbit  kill  is  not  limited  by 

seasons  of  less  than  40  and  more  than  20  days,  but  that  with  such 
limitations  the  kill  depends  largely  upon  the  density  of  the  popu- 
lation during  any  given  year.  Further  study  of  the  chart  will  re- 
veal the  fact  that  there  apparently  is  no  direct  connection  between 
the  total  kill  and  the  daily  bag  limit,  but  because  of  the  limited 
number  of  days  on  which  the  average  license  holder  takes  the  field, 
this  factor  probably  tends  toward  a greater  control  over  the  kill 
than  does  any  of  the  other  legal  restrictions  just  discussed. 

Having  discussed  the  two  major  points  believed  to  be  instru- 
mental in  the  development  of  current  conditions,  it  is  only  fair  to 
touch  briefly  on  certain  of  the  additional  limiting  factors,  hirst, 
it  is  probable  that  the  ideal  rabbit  range  within  the  Commonwealth 
has  during  recent  years  been  considerably  reduced  in  area,  harms 
are  constantly  being  abandoned  and  left  to  grow  into  forest  areas. 
Also,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres  of  cut-over  forest  lands 
which  fifteen  years  ago  offered  in  the  brush-stage  an  abundance 
of  food  and  cover  have  now  reached  the  pole-stage,  thus  offer- 
ing practically  no  food  or  cover  for  rabbits,  especially  since  ex- 
cessive deer  populations  have  resulted  in  heavy  over-browsing 

of  the  range  on  those  same 
areas. 

Death  by  automobile  on 
an  enlarged  highway  system 
has  also  added  a drain  on 
the  rabbit  population,  but 
when  the  relative  short  cruis- 
ing radius  of  the  cottontail 
is  given  due  consideration,  it 
appears  that  this  menace  is 
not  so  great  as  it  superficial- 
ly appears.  It  is,  however, 
one  which  effective  publicity 
campaigns  should  tend  to  re- 
duce and  strenuous  efforts 
should  be  made  along  such 
lines. 

Predatory  animals  un- 
doubtedly play  an  important 
part  in  controlling  the  rabbit 
population,  but  so  little  is 
known  about  the  subject  of 
predation  that  it  is  not  only 
impossible  to  measure  the  ef- 
fects of  this  control,  but  also  to  say  just  what  methods  should  be 
undertaken  to  curtail  it.  Undoubtedly,  stray  and  irregularly  fed 
house  cats  take  a heavy  toll  of  the  populations  of  the  cottontail 
and  steps  should  be  taken  to  control  these  felines.  The  fox,  skunk, 
hawks  and  owls  present  still  another  problem.  Like  certain  other 
native  predators,  the  numbers  of  these  species  have  by  various 
means  been  appreciably  reduced  within  the  Commonwealth  during 
recent  years,  but,  as  already  shown,  the  rabbit  population  has  de- 
creased simultaneously!  The  predators  just  mentioned  will  natur- 
ally feed  upon  those  species  available  to  them  in  greatest  numbers 
and  it  is  a known  fact  that  by  proper  cover  manipulation  such 
predation  can  be  controlled  at  least  to  some  extent,  thus  leaving 
certain  forms  to  feed  on  species  such  as  the  field  mouse,  which  de- 
pends upon  much  the  same  sources  for  its  food  supply  as  does  the 
rabbit  and  which  at  times  has  been  known  to  kill  young  rabbits 
in  the  nest. 


Sapling  forests  heavily  browsed  by  deer  provide  but  little 
rabbit  food  and  cover 


the  cycle  is  much  longer  than  that  of  the  snowshoe  and  as  yet 
immeasurable.  In  this  respect,  however,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  1918,  1928  and  1936,  “low”  years  in  the  grouse  cycle  in  Penn- 
sylvania, were  also  “poor”  cottontail  rabbit  seasons.  Finally,  the 
figures  presented  indicate  that  general  rabbit  conditions  have  be- 
come gradually  worse  for  a period  of  approximately  fifteen  years, 
even  though  the  seriousness  of  conditions  was  not  noticed  until 
the  last  two  or  three  years  wherein  the  situation  has  reached  a 
point  which  may  properly  be  termed  acute. 

Cause  of  Present  Conditions 

Knowing  that  present  day  rabbit  conditions  have  reached  a point 
of  critical  severity,  it  is  only  natural  to  seek  to  know  what  has  led 
to  such  conditions.  Above  all  else,  probably  two  factors  stand  out 
as  being  most  important  in  bringing  about  current  cottontail  con- 
ditions in  Pennsylvania.  These  are  (1)  the  spread  of  clean  farming 
practices  and  (2)  gun  pressure.  Certain  additional  factors  also  aided 
in  the  developments  mentioned,  but  their  part  possibly  was  not  far 
reaching. 

Naturally  prolific,  the  cottontail  undoubtedly  increased  rapidly 
in  numbers  as  agricultural  practices  gradually  opened  up  the  wild- 
erness areas  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Within 
the  past  twenty-five  years 
the  species  has  forced  its 
way  into  sections  of  South- 
ern Canada  where  it  was  en- 
tirely unknown  prior  to  the 
turn  of  the  last  century. 

Fields  of  hay  and  grain,  or- 
chards, and  truck  patches 
afforded  a vastly  increased 
food  supply  while  unfarmed 
corners,  worm  fences,  and 
woodpiles  offered  ideal  cover 
in  close  proximity  to  man, 
whose  very  presence  tended 
to  reduce  certain  of  the  rab- 
bit’s natural  enemies. 

Within  the  past  twenty 
years,  however,  intensive 
farming,  involving  the  utili- 
zation of  all  available  land, 
together  with  clean  fence 
rows  and  ditches  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  noxious  weeds,  has  tended  to  increase  the  rabbit 
food  supply  to  a point  far  and  above  the  needs  of  the  species,  while 
simultaneously  the  cover  requirements  have  been  reduced  far  below 
that  required  to  maintain  former  population  densities. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  cover  areas  were  being  reduced,  the 
rabbit  population  of  the  State  was  being  confronted  with  a need 
for  better  cover  developments  because  of  an  ever  increasing  num- 
ber of  hunters.  Prior  to  1921,  there  were  never  more  than  450,000 
resident  hunter’s  licenses  issued,  but  since  that  date  the  annual 
average  has  exceeded  500,000  with  an  all-time  high  of  over  606,000 
issued  in  1935.  It  is  true  that  in  order  to  offset  the  increased  num- 
ber of  hunters,  the  length  of  the  season  and  the  daily  and  seasonal 
bag  limits  have  been  gradually  reduced,  but  the  fault  in  this  policy 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  seasons  of  twenty  or  more  years  ago  were 
not  set  up  on  a sound  basis.  There  was  at  that  time  no  effort  made 
to  determine  scientifically  the  annual  shootable  rabbit  surplus  and 
to  fix  the  open  gunning  period  accordingly.  Examination  of  the 
figures  relating  to  the  percentage  of  legal  take  shown  in  Figure  1 
demonstrate  this  only  too  clearly. 

In  the  chart,  the  percentage  of  legal  take  is  computed  by  finding 
out  what  percentage  the  number. of  rabbits  killed  is  of  the  product 
of  multiplying  the  number  of  licenses  sold  by  the  season  bag  limit, 
which  represents  the  total  number  of  animals  which  could  legally 
be  taken  by  the  license  holders  during  any  given  year.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  figures  run  from  a low  of  8%  in  1918  to  a high  of 
23%  equaled  in  1925,  1927  and  1929,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  con- 
cluded that  the  seasonal  bag  limit  has  been  far  too  high  to  limit 
the  kill  by  the  hunters  as  a whole. 

The  establishment  of  the  fact  just  presented  naturally  leads  to  an 
investigation  of  the  effects  of  shortening  the  open  season  and  re- 


Finally, the  ever  increasing  interest  in  trapping  has  through 
ignorance  of  the  proper  methods  to  be  employed  in  the  work,  re- 
sulted in  the  shameful  destruction  of  many  thousands  of  rabbits. 
Time  after  time,  traps  set  in  groundhog  or  similar  holes  in  an  at- 
tempt to  catch  other  species,  have  meant  only  the  death  of  one  or 
more  cottontails.  Likewise,  poorly  made  “runway  sets”  have  an- 
nually taken  appreciable  amounts  of  game  illegally.  Here,  certainly, 
is  one  place  where  educational  work  should  be  pressed  because 
through  it,  the  losses  just  mentioned  can  be  almost  entirely 
eliminated. 

Editor’s  iVote:  This  is  the  second  of  a series  of  four  articles  deal- 
ing with  the  management  of  the  cottontail  rabbit  in  Pennsylvania. 
Installments  one  and  two  have  dealt  with  the  past  practices  and 
present  conditions,  while  numbers  three  and  four  will  discuss  the 
Commission’s  plans  for  the  future. 
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Dear  Fellow  Farmer: 

Recently  I attended  a meeting  composed 
entirely  of  farmers  and  landowners,  about 
fifty  of  them,  and  in  the  course  of  one  of 
the  addresses  the  speaker  requested  the  fol- 
lowing information  from  the  group,  with 
these  results: 

How  many  of  you  have  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  game  on  your  farms?  (One  hand 
raised,  mine.) 

How  many  of  you  have  some  game  on 
your  farms?  (Twenty  hands  raised.) 

How  many  of  you  have  no  game  on  your 
farms?  (About  fifteen  hands  raised.) 

I noticed  that  as  the  last  question  was 
asked  the  farmers  raised  their  hands  rather 
hesitantly,  and  some  of  them  took  them 
down  before  they  were  counted.  Quite  a few 
had  sheepish  looks  on  their  faces  as  though 
they  were  not  proud  of  the  fact  that  wild- 
life was  scarce  on  their  places. 

As  the  meeting  was  primarily  for  the  de- 
velopment of  agriculture  in  its  various 
phases,  this  speaker  did  not  spend  much 
more  time  on  the  subject  of  wildlife. 

After  the  meeting  several  of  the  boys 
came  to  me  and  inquired  how  I happened  to 
be  the  only  farmer  with  a lot  of  game  on 
the  place,  and  was  it  “stocked  by  the  Game 
Commission?” 

I explained  to  them  that  the  Commission 
did  not  stock  it,  nor  did  I.  I told  them  that 
in  my  opinion  only  temporary  results  were 


Food  plot  containing1  millet  seven  feet  high. 
(Note  proximity  of  cover.) 


Food  plot  containing  Kaffir  corn,  broom  corn  and  buckwheat. 
(Note  location  close  to  cover.) 


derived  from  annual  re- 
stocking and  that  the  only 

way  to  insure  a perma- 
nent supply  of  wildlife  is 
to  provide  proper  food 
and  cover  for  it,  and  to 
keep  predators  from  kill- 
ing it. 

As  I finished  talking  I 
looked  around  and  saw 
that  the  group  had  increased  to  about 
twenty.  I then  went  on  and  outlined  to  them 
the  plan  I have  been  following  on  my  farm, 
one  which  insures  me  a large  supply  of  game 
every  year  at  a negligable  cost.  I invited  the 
whole  group,  together  with  any  friends  they 
might  wish  to  bring,  to  my  farm  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday  so  they  could  see  my  plan  in 
operation. 

On  Sunday  I had  about  sixty  guests  who 
were  intensely  interested,  and  who  spent 


addition,  several  dozen  trees  were  cut  down 
and  left  lay  throughout  the  farm.  These  trees 
provide  excellent  hiding  places  for  game. 

Also  when  plowing  I leave  several  un- 
plowed strips  in  each  of  the  pay  crop  fields. 
These  strips,  which  run  from  fence  row  to 
fence  row,  crossing  somewhere  in  the  center 
of  the  field,  furnish  excellent  travel  lanes 
for  the  wildlife. 

In  some  of  the  fence  row  corners,  and  in 
other  good  locations,  I have  planted  game 


about  three  hours  going  over  the  farm,  while 
I explained  the  various  game-management 
features  I had  practiced  on  it. 

A constant  stream  of  visitors,  all  farmers 
like  myself,  have  since  visited  and  inspected 
the  farm. 

They  all  tell  me  that  they  are  going  to 
start  at  once  to  create  a better  habitat  for 
wildlife  on  their  farms.  Several  of  the  boys 
prevailed  rather  successfully  upon  me  to 
send  an  outline  of  my  plan  to  the  GAME 
NEWS  so  that  interested  farmers  in  other 
sections  of  the  State  would  learn  about  it. 

I have  been  deeply  interested  in  game  con- 
servation all  my  life  and  have  gathered  most 
of  my  information  from  the  GAME  NEWS 
and  various  pamphlets  issued  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  and  like  sources. 
I recommend  the  Bulletin  “More  Food  for 
Upland  Game,”  which  contains  many  valua- 
ble suggestions  for  the  development  of  both 
food  and  cover  for  farm  and  forest  land, 
which  is  distributed  free  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  and  which  may  be 
secured  by  directing  a postal  card  or  letter 
to  them. 

Some  years  ago  I started  by  making  a 
survey  of  game  conditions  on  the  farm.  I 
endeavored  to  pick  out  the  natural  cover 
places  such  as  along  streams,  runs,  fence 
rows,  rock  piles,  thickets,  fence  corners, 
swales,  orchards,  etc.,  then  proceeded  to  en- 
courage the  growth  by  running  a wire 
around  them  to  prevent  grazing. 

I might  mention  here  that  for  those  of 
us  who  are  troubled  with  erosion  that  by 
planting  sweet  clover  or  Korean  lespedezia 
advantageously  and  leaving  it  stand  much 
of  the  erosion  can  be  prevented;  also  these 
stands  will  furnish  good  nesting  cover.  In 


food.  I have  a total  of  three  acres,  repre- 
senting 12  plots  of  different  kinds  of  grains. 
The  grains  that  I have  found  to  be  the  most 
successful  are  broom  corn,  buckwheat,  mil- 
lets, sunflowers,  cowpeas,  flax,  soy  beans. 
No  two  of  my  food  patches  are  planted  in 
the  same  grain  as  I find  that  by  keeping 
them  different  it  avoids  any  concentration 
of  game  at  any  one  plot.  I also  plant  different 
mixtures,  one  of  which  includes  all  the  above 
named  foods. 

All  of  my  food  plots  are  located  beside 
cover,  which  provides  a safe  avenue  for  the 
hungry  birds  or  animals.  They  also  relieve 
the  pressure  from  my  pay  crops.  In  addition 
to  these  plots  several  rows  of  grain  are  left 
standing  along  fence  rows  and  in  corners 
every  fall.  In  the  winter,  after  a heavy  snow 
or  ice  storm,  I hand-feed  at  different  feeding 
shelters  which  I constructed. 

In  my  duties  about  the  farm  I watch  care- 
fully for  signs  of  predators,  both  feathered 
and  furred,  which  I control  to  the  best  of 
my  ability  with  shotgun  and  traps.  There 
are  no  stray  dogs  or  cats  on  the  farm. 

Last  year  I invested  a total  of  $12.00  in 
seed,  shells,  etc.  From  this  investment  I 
received  a total  of  $6.40  for  bounties  and 
hide  sales,  which  meant  that  at  the  end  of 
the  year  I had  an  actual  cash  loss  of  $5.40. 
This  loss  was  more  than  covered  by  the 
personal  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  which 
I derived  from  getting  an  occasional  glimpse 
of  a fleet  rabbit,  a feeding  covey  of  quail,  a 
ringnecked  pheasant,  and  from  the  large 
numbers  and  great  variety  of  song  birds 
which  make  my  farm  their  home,  and  which 
lend  very  valuable  assistance  in  the  control 
of  noxious  weeds  and  unwanted  insects  on  it. 

I suggest  that  any  farmer  or  landowner 
(Continued  on  page  31) 
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MR.  ALLEN  WIKER,  a most  enthusiastic  sportsman  and 
one  of  the  principal  leaders  behind  the  conservation  move- 
ment in  Lancaster  County,  stopped  in  to  say  hello  the  other  day. 

We  got  to  talking  about  this  and  that  and  I was  amazed  to  learn 
how  much  interest  the  Lancaster  boys  are  taking  in  the  Commis- 
sion’s problems.  I was  still  further  amazed  to  learn  how  many  of 
the  individual  clubs  dug  down  in  the  old  sock  and  bought  rabbits 
for  release  last  winter. 

You  know  it  takes  a lot  of  keen  financial  engineering  to  carry  on 
the  administrative  activities  of  any  association  and  still  save 
enough  out  of  its  annual  dues  to  contribute  to  the  local  game 
supply.  Most  clubs  have  a membership  fee  of  only  fifty  cents  a 
year,  which,  you  must  admit,  does  not  go  very  far. 

The  Lancaster  boys  have  also  started  an  organization  of  Junior 
Members  and  are  strongly  recommending  that  wildlife  conserva- 
tion be  included  as  a part  of  every  school  curriculum.  They  would 
like  to  see  a day  a week  set  aside  for  this  important  subject  in 
every  school  in  the  Commonwealth.  Good  going,  Lancaster. 


RECEIVED  an  interesting  note  the  other  day  from  a cham- 
pion of  his  majesty,  King  Corvus.  According  to  my  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  Luke  H.  Broadwater,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  the 
crow  is  not  nearly  as  black  as  he  is  painted.  He  said  that  several 
years  back  a general  questionnaire  was  sent  out  on  the  crow  and 
that  over  sixty-seven  per  cent  of  the  replies  were  in  the  bird’s 
favor.  He  also  stated  that  a general  wave  of  misguided  efforts  on 
the  part  of  sportsmen  and  others  practically  annihilated  the  “rook” 
in  England  some  years  back.  The  result  was  that  England  was 
so  over-run  with  wire  worms  that  its  supply  of  food  stuffs  was 
threatened. 

While  he  does  some  things  he  should  not  do,  Mr.  Broadwater 
claims  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  bird  is  highly 
insectivorous  and  spends  a lot  of  his  time  picking  up  all  kinds  of 
worms  and  bugs. 

Our  correspondent  is  not  in  favor  of  wholesale  crow  slaughters, 
in  which  we  thoroughly  agree;  likewise  he  is  of  the  opinion  that 
crow  banquets  are  a forced  issue  which  are  not  indulged  in  by 
serious  minded  people. 

Quoting  from  Mr.  Broadwater’s  remarks:  “Some  farmers  say 
crows  destroy  corn.  I,  too,  raise  some  corn  and  other  grain.  Last 
year  I cultivated  126  acres  and  I can  truthfully  say  all  the  corn 
destroyed  by  crows  would  not  amount  to  20  bushels  of  ears. 

“Next  man  to  seek  an  excuse  for  killing  a useful  bird  ‘jumps  on’ 
little,  defenseless  English  Sparrow,  claiming  it  ‘eats  so  terribly 
much  wheat.’  In  the  name  of  common  decency,  where  does  it  get 
the  wheat  to  eat?  It  has  access  to  wheat  only  a week  or  ten  days 
while  the  grain  is  standing,  and  about  the  same  time  while  it  is  in 
the  shock. 

“The  Sparrow  also  eats  Japanese  beetles — so  does  the  Starling. 
Just  because  some  nervous  dude  has  some  ivy  climbing  up  his 
house  walls  and  these  birds  seek  shelter  there  at  night  he  wants 
all  of  them  destroyed  rather  than  his  mosquito  harboring  ivy. 

“I  feel  that  people  should  be  enlightened  as  to  the  good  qualities 
of  the  crow  and  not  have  his  few  shortcomings  magnified  too 
greatly  or  unjustly.” 


I HEAR  that  the  residents  of  Three  Springs  and  Saltillo,  Hunt- 
ingdon County,  have  had  their  blood  run  cold  more  than  once 
during  the  past  few  weeks.  The  “gentle  refrains”  emitting  from  the 
throat  of  the  “Whosit”  or  “Whatsit”  which  comes  down  from 
Jack’s  Mountain  every  now  and  then  literally  makes  their  hair 


stand  on  end.  Farmer  Luther  Weaver  of  that  community  took 
a pot  shot  at  it  one  day,  but  he  couldn’t  describe  the  critter.  “It 
was  bigger’n  a wildcat  though”  he  said.  The  strange  animal  has 
locally  been  named  "The  Wampus  Cat.”  Get  busy  you  nimrods 
and  round  her  up.  We’re  all  itchin’  to  learn  what  it  is. 

Someone  was  telling  me  that  W.  P.  A.  workers  engaged  on  a 
project  above  Ligonier  found  the  carcass  of  a large  buck  which 
had  been  clawed  to  death,  apparently  by  a large  carnivore.  Another 
escaped  leopard  must  be  roaming  the  mountains  around  West- 
moreland County  again. 

One  was  killed  in  Bedford  County  not  so  long  ago,  a photo- 
graph of  which  appeared  in  the  December  issue. 

I was  reading  the  other  day  where  black  bears  in  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  have  been  breaking  up  newly 
painted  wood  signs,  though  they  never  molest  the  old  unpainted 
signs  with  carved  letters:  oil  in  the  paint  is  thought  to  be  re- 
sponsible. 

WENT  out  to  see  a crow  roost  the  other  Saturday  afternoon 
with  Harold  Plasterer,  head  of  the  Division  of  Predatory 
Animals,  his  assistant,  Clinton  Ganster  and  our  photographer,  Bill 
Drake. 

We  didn’t  do  the  crows  a bit  of  harm  but  we  had  a lot  of  fun 
just  the  same. 

Headed  up  Cumberland  County  way,  sticking  mostly  to  back 
roads.  Fine  farms  in  that  section,  but  even  finer  farmers.  Ran 
across  three  or  four  places  posted  with  these  signs:  Mr.  Hunter — 
YOU  PROTECT  MY  PROPERTY  AND  I’LL  PROTECT 
YOUR  GAME! 

Reading  a sign  like  that  makes  a fellow  feel  pretty  good,  I’ll 
tell  you.  Seems  to  me  you’d  have  to  be  pretty  much  of  a rotter  if 
you  didn’t  respect  it. 

We  finally  located  some  crows  and  hung  around  until  they 
headed  for  their  roost.  Had  a little  trouble  finding  it  at  first  but 
eventually  we  heard  them  settling  down  in  a little  woods  about  a 
mile  away.  It  was  dark  when  we  reached  the  roost  and  the  birds 
were  still  a little  restless.  Their  subdued  croakings  and  the  ghost- 
like sound  of  their  wings  as  they  fought  for  choice  positions  on 
the  tree  tops,  gave  me  an  eerie  feeling  up  and  down  my  spine.  I 
was  so  interested  I almost  forgot  to  shoot  when  the  signal  was 
given. 

IT  WON’T  be  long  before  trout  fishermen  are  seeking  their 
favorable  pools  and  farmers  are  doing  their  spring  brush  burn- 
ing. This  brings  up  two  important  matters. 

First,  forest  fires  are  often  started  by  people  who  are  careless 
with  their  matches,  cigarettes,  or  campfires.  As  a result  thousands 
of  acres  of  good  timber  burn,  and  game  birds  and  animals  lose 
their  food  and  cover  and  often  their  lives. 

Second,  when  fields  and  fence  roads  are  cleared  of  all  brush, 
likewise  game  is  robbed  of  its  protection.  Brush  burning  in  some 
instances  is  absolutely  essential,  but  the  Game  Commission  sug- 
gests that  landowners  refrain  from  cleaning  their  fields  entirely  of 
this  protective  element 

Their  most  valuable  bird  allies,  the  bobwhite  quail,  will  not  be 
attracted  to  a farm  which  does  not  have  adequate  shelter.  A covey 
of  quail  on  a farm  is  worth  a thousand  times  more  economically, 
than  the  appearance  of  a cleared  fence  row  is  aesthetically.  Brush 
burning,  if  not  controlled,  may  also  destroy  much  good  soil  and 
nearby  farm  houses  or  farm  buildings.  Adjacent  woodlands  and 
forests  have  also  been  destroyed  as  a result  of  uncontrolled  brush 
or  forest  fires. 
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WILDLIFE  SPECIALISTS  MEET 

Over  125  technically  trained  wildlife  men,  representing  the 
Northeastern  United  States,  held  their  initial  gathering  at  Cornell 
University  on  February  18  and  19.  This  get  together  marked  the 
first  step  in  the  formation  of  a national  organization  of  wildlife 
specialists,  and  while  unofficial  to  a certain  extent,  was  remark- 
ably well  attended— in  fact,  the  response  was  so  great  and  the 
discussions  were  so  interesting  and  instructive  that  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to  hold  a similar  conclave  annually. 

Federal  and  State  organizations  represented  included  the  Biologi- 
cal Survey,  United  States  Forest  Service,  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
Resettlement  Administration,  National  Parks  Service,  the  New 
England  States  and  the  states  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  Al- 
though the  conference  was  called  on 
rather  short  notice,  the  committee  in 
charge  prepared  a program  which  won 
the  hearty  commendation  of  all  those 
present.  If  everything  goes  well  the  con- 
ference next  year  will  be  held  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  time  and  place  will  be  contin- 
gent upon  the  formation  of  the  national 
■organization  of  wildlife  specialists  at  St. 

Uouis  this  month,  and  the  subsequent 
zoning  of  districts  which  is  decided  upon. 

Representatives  from  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  who  attended  the  con- 
ference are  Richard  Gerstell,  Chief  of 
Game  Research  and  Distribution;  James 
N.  Morton,  Asst.  Director  of  Refuges  and 
Lands,  and  Leo  A.  Luttringer,  Chief  of 
Education.  Mr.  Gerstell  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  1938  conference  in  the  event 
that  it  is  held  in  Pennsylvania. 


typical  of  this  method  of  hunting. 

Having  tracked  a deer  from  some  distance,  he  discovered  it  to 
be  a big  doe  which  headed  out  through  some  scrub  growth  within 
plain  view  of  a nearby  road.  At  that  moment  a car  drew  to  a stop 
and  five  men  equipped  with  hi-powers  and  scopes  jumped  out  and 
began  shooting  at  the  doe.  Although  our  informant  was  in  line 
of  fire  and  wore  a red  plaid  coat,  one  shot  was  fired  before  they 
were  aware  of  their  error  in  identity. 

Taking  to  their  car  they  sped  away,  probably  to  repeat  their 
dangerous  act  some  place  further  on. 


ISSUES  MOST  LICENSES 

Return  figures  from  the  other  states 
and  Alaska  offer  some  interesting  com- 
parisons that  should  make  the  Pennsyl- 
vania hunter  proud  of  his  home  state. 

The  hunting  licenses  issued  in  the 
United  States  and  Alaska  in  1935-36 
totaled  5,988,064.  Pennsylvania  alone  is- 
sued 614,568  or  better  than  10  percent  of 
the  combined  number.  New  York  ran 

second  with  a total  of  559,002,  Michigan  third  and  Ohio  fourth. 

These  figures  include  the  resident  and  the  non-resident  or  alien 
licenses. 

Alaska,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida, 
Idaho,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Nevada,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Rhode  Island,  Tennes- 
see, Utah,  Vermont,  and  Wyoming  combined  did  NOT  issue  as 
many  hunting  licenses  as  Pennsylvania. 

A party  of  two  state  engineers  and  four  Fairchance  men  barely 
escaped  death  in  the  course  of  accidently  discovering  a deer  trap. 

Rock  salt  and  two  ears  of  corn  served  as  bait  and  upon  the 
disturbance  ot  this  corn,  a string  attached  to  the  ears  would 
discharge  a gun  concealed  nearby.  An  investigation  resulted  in 
the  apprehension  of  Wilson  Bradee,  22,  of  near  Smithfield,  who, 
upon  admitting  his  guilt,  was  fined  $100  and  costs. 

Fairchance  sportsmen  succeeded  in  having  Braddee  and  his  two 
brothers  sign  the  law  observance  pledge  and  become  full  fledged 
members  of  their  active  organization. 


The  large  increase  in  pheasant  kills  in  the  western  part  of  the 

state  is  attributed  to  the  “spring  release” 
plan  which  has  proved  so  successful  last 
year,  and  which  is  being  continued  this 
year  on  a much  larger  scale. 


The  Game  Commission  now  has  under 
way  a W.P.A.  project  that  should  prove 
highly  interesting  to  Pennsylvania’s 
sportsmen.  This  group  is  compiling  his- 
torical data  on  wildlife  conservation  dat- 
ing from  as  far  back  as  it  is  possible  to 
go  up  to  the  present  time. 

Any  information  you  may  be  able  to 
furnish  along  this  line  will  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 


Four  Indiana  wildlife  conservation  of- 
ficials, including  V.  M.  Simmons,  Con- 
servation Commissioner;  Kenneth  M. 
Kreible,  Commissioner  of  Game;  H.  P. 
Cottingham,  Superintendent  of  Game 
Farms;  and  J.  F.  Karrick,  Supervisor  of 
the  Warden  Force,  recently  made  a study 
of  Pennsylvania’s  system  of  game  man- 
agement. 

This  visiting  back  and  forth  of  the  in- 
dividuals who  make  the  wheels  of  con- 
servation go  round  is  extremely  bene- 
ficial to  all  concerned  and  should  be 
encouraged. 


Unusually  large  wildcat  killed  by  J.  W.  Var- 
ner, Scranton;  weight  32%  lbs. 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  and  Fish  Com- 
missions will  jointly  display  a large  edu- 
cational exhibit  at  the  Philadelphia  Motor 
Boat  and  Sportsmen’s  show  to  be  held  in  the  Commercial  Museum, 
March  29  to  April  3.  Native  live  game  birds,  mammals  and  fish 
will  be  shown  amidst  colorful  settings. 

The  third  annual  game  bird  show  will  also  be  held  in  the 
Museum  at  the  same  time. 


FIELD  NOTES 

W.  W.  Britton,  Game  Protector  of  Franklin  County,  reports 
seeing  more  gray  squirrels  in  the  past  month  than  he  saw  during 
the  whole  of  last  season.  He  claims  trappers  are  catching  quite  a 
few  skunks  due  to  the  open  winter. 


Game  Protector  Edward  L.  Shield,  Armstrong  County,  says  that 
quail  appear  to  be  more  plentiful  than  they  were  after  the  close 
of  the  season.  He  has  also  observed  large  numbers  of  deer. 


Hunting  game  from  a car  is  an  illegal  and  dangerous  practice 
that  must  be  discouraged.  One  of  our  readers  reports  an  incident 


“The  exceedingly  mild  weather  certainly  will  be  helpful  to  all 
wildlife,  as  same  may  move  over  large  areas,  gathering  food  as 
they  travel.  The  open  condition  along  with  mild  and  warm  weather 
has  developed  green  growth  in  rather  abundant  quantities.  This 
growth  along  with  browse  has  kept  the  deer  in  fine  condition.  All 
wildlife  ought  to  be  in  excellent  condition  for  breeding  purposes.” 
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M.  E.  Sherman  and  Rollin  Heffelfinger,  Supervisors,  Division 
“E,”  report  all  kinds  of  game  coming  through  in  fine  shape.  Sher- 
man says,  “Our  cutting  of  soft  woods  to  feed  the  deer  certainly 
is  a more  successful  way  of  attempting  to  feed  these  animals  than 
to  haul  out  dry  food.  They  come  to  the  cuttings  regularly  and 
eat  readily.” 


John  S.  Dittmar,  Game  Protector  of  Bedford  County,  reports 
having  received  a complaint  on  January  9,  1937,  that  dynamite 
had  been  found  in  the  woods.  Upon  investigation,  he  located  110 
sticks.  It  evidently  was  the  property  of  the  local  quarry  owners, 
whom  he  notified  to  take  proper  care  of  same. 


A general  survey  of  field  officers’  reports  for  January  reveals 
that  weather  conditions  throughout  the  entire  state  this  winter 
have  been  exceptionally  favorable  to  all  game.  The  open  winter 
has  also  been  favorable  to  trappers,  resulting  in  a very  heavy  take 
of  fur-bearing  animals  — in 
fact,  too  heavy  in  some  lo- 
calities for  the  best  interests 
of  these  animals. 

In  the  southern  counties, 
deer  have  been  damaging 
winter  wheat,  resulting  in 
numerous  complaints  from 
farmers.  There  seems  to  be 
a general  disregard  for  the 
trapping  laws,  and  many 
prosecutions  for  untagged 
traps,  and  the  disturbing  of 
traps  have  been  found  neces- 
sary. 


Refuge  Keeper  Burt  L. 
Oudette  reports  from  Pyma- 
tuning  that  pintails  and 
coots  came  in  on  the  week- 
end of  February  21.  “When 
the  coots  arrive,”  Oudette 
informs,  “the  spring  migra- 
tion is  on.” 


The  Commission  appreci- 
ates the  seriousness  with 
which  the  trappers  regarded 
its  request  that  they  “go 
easy”  on  the  spring  trapping  of  muskrats. 


Game  Protector  L.  H.  Wood  of  Tioga  County,  who  has  busied 
himself  checking  on  the  respirations  of  hibernating  bears,  made 
the  following  observation  on  a one  year  old: 

The  yearling  took  an  average  of  three  and  one-half  breaths  per 
minute. 

The  fact  that  this  bear  was  so  young  may  have  had  an  influence 
on  the  breathing  rate  as  compared  to  that  of  an  adult 

Wood  promises  to  check  on  their  heart  action  if  he  can  locate 
another  dozing  bear. 


Herbert  Diehl,  Berks  County  Refuge  Keeper,  reported  that 
Hiram  Hershey  of  Hamburg  donated  70  bushels  of  unsaleable  ap- 
ples to  him  for  game  food.  Major  Joseph  Eisenbrown  furnished 
the  truck  to  haul  the  apples  to  Auxiliary  Refuge  No.  99  on  the 
Maiden  Creek  watershed  near  Reading.  Diehl  reports  that  the 
apples  were  promptly  eaten  by  rabbits  and  ringneck  pheasants. 


PROTECTOR  CAPTURES  JEWEL  THIEF 

Deputy  Game  Protector  George  W.  Freas  of  Horsham  used 
excellent  deductive  powers  in  a case  which  happened  in  Bucks 
County  during  the  small  game  season  last  year. 

Notified  by  telephone  of  some  suspicious  shooting  near  a cer- 
tain place  he  hastened  there  and  found  a large  1930  Packard  limou- 
sine, bearing  New  York  registration  plates,  parked  beside  the  road. 
An  English  setter  dog  was  hanging  around  in  the  neighborhood  of 


the  car.  Upon  glancing  in  the  officer  observed  a suit  of  overalls 
and  a pair  of  rough  shoes.  He  immediately  concluded  that  the  car 
belonged  to  a gang  of  hunters  that  the  Montgomery  County  of- 
ficers had  been  watching  for  some  time,  therefore  he  waited  for 
them  to  return. 

Upon  further  thought  Deputy  Freas  decided  that  there  probably 
was  a considerable  number  of  hunters  and  that  he  might  need 
assistance.  Accordingly  he  called  for  the  local  constable  but  was 
unable  to  get  in  touch  with  him.  He  then  called  for  Game  Pro- 
tector Ambrose  Gerhart  who,  with  Student  Officer  John  B.  Miller, 
hastened  to  the  scene,  arriving  there  at  6:15  p.  m. 

Gerhart  and  Miller  laid  in  wait  at  the  place  where  the  suspect’s 
car  was  parked  and  very  soon  Mr.  Freas  drove  up  with  a prisoner. 

The  facts  of  the  case  were  that  when  Mr.  Freas  returned  to  the 
suspected  car  after  calling  Mr.  Gerhart  he  found  the  suspect,  Al- 
bert Schumaker,  no  address,  but  last  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  according 
to  his  story,  leaving  the  car  and  starting  off  across  the  fields.  A 

quick  look  inside  disclosed 
a new  truck  tire  and  wheel 
from  a Chevrolet  truck  and 
a heavy  log  chain  which  had 
been  placed  there  during 
the  interim. 

The  suspect  was  question- 
ed regarding  the  matter  and 
stated  that  the  tire  fitted 
the  car  he  was  using,  but 
Mr.  Freas,  being  in  the 
garage  business,  knew  better 
and  placed  the  man  under 
arrest.  Taking  the  man  in 
his  car  he  drove  to  the  home 
of  a neighboring  farmer, 
Russell  Megargee  of  Hors- 
ham R.  D.,  and  on  the  way 
there  the  prisoner  admitted 
that  he  had  stolen  the  tire, 
wheel  and  chain  from  Mr. 
Megargee  and  that  he  had 
been  working  for  him  until 
that  noon  when  he  had  quit, 
been  paid  off  and  left 
Schumaker  also  admitted 
that  he  had  had  no  trouble 
with  Mr.  Megargee  and  that 
he  had  no  reasons  for  the 
theft  other  than  to  obtain  the  objects  stolen. 

The  prisoner  was  taken  at  once  to  the  office  of  Harvey  Slingluff, 
Justice  of  the  Peace  at  Horsham,  and  the  State  Police  of  Doyles- 
town  called  upon,  Sergeant  Felix  Gowan  answering  the  call.  The 
prisoner  was  committed  to  Norristown  jail  to  await  further  hearing. 

Subsequent  investigation  disclosed  that  Schumaker  had  several 
pawn  tickets  in  his  possession  which  represented  diamond  rings 
he  had  pawned  in  New  York  City.  They  proved  to  be  stolen  rings, 
and  a woman  accomplice,  who  is  supposed  to  have  stolen  the 
jewelry  and  turned  it  over  to  Schumaker  to  be  pawned,  has  already 
been  arrested  in  New  York. 

A hearing  was  later  held  at  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace 
Slingluff  and  the  prisoner  held  over  for  court  under  bail.  Being 
unable  to  post  bail  he  was  recommitted  to  the  Montgomery  County 
jail  at  Norristown. 

The  prisoner  insisted  that  he  had  never  been  arrested  previously 
except  for  minor  traffic  violations.  A teletype  message  from  the 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  police  advised  that  he  was  released  from  prison 
there  last  spring,  but  did  not  go  into  greater  detail.  Further  in- 
formation was  requested. 

Deputy  Freas  should  be  commended  highly  for  his  prompt  and 
courageous  handling  of  a case  which  needed  immediate  attention 
and  could  not  wait  for  outside  police  help.  It  is  cooperation  of  this 
sort  that  is  building  up  the  valuable  good  will  of  the  farmers  and 
landowners  for  the  officers  of  the  Game  Commission  in  Mont- 
gomery County. 


Earl  Carpenter,  O.  M.  Pinkerton  and  A.  C.  Ganster  approving  claims 
for  bounty;  $2,067  was  paid  out  on  gray  foxes  alone  during  February. 
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FEDERATION  HIGHLIGHTS 

Under  the  guiding  hand  of  its  presiding  officer,  Hon.  Grover  C. 
Ladner,  the  Sixth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Pennsylvania  Feder- 
ation of  Sportsmens  Clubs  got  off  to  a fine  start  at  9:00  A.  M„, 
February  12. 

Various  Committees  having  been  appointed,  and  the  treasurer’s 
report  heard,  several  prominent  conservation  officials  addressed 
the  conference,  which  was  voted  the  largest  and  most  successful  so 
far. 

Among  the  speakers  were  J.  Hansell  French,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture; John  M.  Phillips,  former  President  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion and  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  early  leaders  in  the  conservation 
field;  Adolf  Muller,  another  former  and  enthusiastic  Chairman  of 
the  Game  Board;  Phil  Platt,  member  of  the  Sanitary  Water  Board; 
Major  Nicholas  Biddle,  present  Chairman  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion; Charles  French 
and  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Trus- 
cott,  members  of  the 
Fish  Commission;  Dr. 

Darlington  Kulp,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League;  R.  L.  Watts, 

Dean  of  Agriculture, 

State  College;  Hon. 

Judge  Lewis  of  Potter 
County,  and  Seth  Gor- 
don, Secretary  of  the 
Came  Commission,  who 
■delivered  a brief  sum- 
marization of  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the 
New  Game  Code. 

At  the  conclusion  of 
the  speakers’  program 
various  resolutions  were 
presented  as  follows:  (By 
mutual  agreement  only 
those  which  affect  the 
activities  of  the  Game 
Commission  and  which 
are  of  particular  interest 
to  hunters  and  trappers 
are  herein  recorded. 

Those  applying  to  the 
Fish  Commission  will 
appear  in  the  Pennsylvania  Angler.) 


RESOLUTIONS  APPROVED 

1.  That  no  attempt  be  made  to  increase  the  hunter’s  license  fee. 

2.  That  the  Game  and  Fish  Funds  be  segregated  by  constitu- 
tional amendment,  and  that  the  Legislative  Committee  be  in- 
structed to  present  such  a bill  to  the  Legislature. 

3.  That  the  Game  Commission  be  given  discretionary  power  to 
regulate  predatory  animal  controL 

4.  That  the  Dog  Law  be  rigidly  enforced. 

5.  That  the  penalty  for  hunting  or  fishing  without  a non-resident 
hunting  or  fishing  license  be  increased  to  $100.00. 

6.  That  the  Federation  is  opposed  to  members  serving  on  the 
Game  and  Fish  Commissions  who  are  financially  interested  in  the 
sale  of  game  and  fish  to  the  State. 

7.  That  the  Federation  favors  a $50.00  license  fee  for  hunting 
foxes  with  organized  packs  of  twenty  fox  hounds  or  over. 

8.  That  the  number  of  persons  hunting  small  game  be  restricted 
to  five. 

9.  That  a committee  be  appointed  to  study  what  inducements 
should  be  offered  the  farmer  to  open  his  land  to  public  hunting. 

10.  That  a Plaque  commemorating  Dr.  Joseph  Kalbfus,  Father 
of  the  Game  Commission,  be  erected  in  the  corridor  at  the  Capitol 
opposite  that  of  Dr.  Rothrock,  the  cost  to  be  borne  by  the  North- 
west Division  of  the  Federation. 


11.  That  Congress  be  petitioned  to  allocate  an  annual  appropri- 
ation of  $25,000  for  wildlife  research  at  the  Allegheny  Forest  Ex- 
periment Station. 

12.  That  the  present  qualifications  for  admission  to  the  Game 
Commission’s  Training  School  over-emphasize  education  as  against 
practical  experience,  and  that  Deputy  Game  Protectors  of  one  or 
more  years  service  be  given  preference  for  admission  to  the  school. 

13.  That  the  penalty  for  failure  to  report  the  game  kill  be  re- 
duced to  $2.50. 


RESOLUTIONS  DISAPPROVED 

A resolution  requesting  the  Game  Commission  to  set  aside  sepa- 
rate areas  on  state  game  lands  specifically  for  hunting  game  with 
bows  and  arrows  was  disapproved. 

A motion  to  eliminate  the  $5.00  fee  for  field  trials  where  clubs 

buy  their  own  game  for 
such  purpose  also  was 
lost. 


ELECTION  OF 
OFFICERS 

The  same  able  officers 
were  reelected  for  the 
current  year,  namely: 
Grover  C.  Ladner,  Presi- 
dent; C.  R.  Hobson, 
Vice-President;  and  Dr. 
C.  A.  Mortimer,  Sec- 
retary. 


The  Crawford  County 
Sportsmen’s  Council  is 
sponsoring  a wildlife 
feeding  contest  which  is 
open  to  all  boys  and  girls 
of  school  age.  Cash 
prizes  total  $50,  with  a 
first  prize  of  $25,  second 
of  $15,  and  third  of  $10. 
Additional  prizes  have 
been  offered  by  other 
sportsmen’s  clubs  in  that 
locality. 

The  winners  will  be 
determined  on  a point 
basis  worked  out  on  the  value  of  each  type  of  feeding  station 
erected  and  the  amount  of  game  cared  for.  Additional  points  are 
granted,  per  head,  for  vermin  destroyed  in  the  course  of  this 
program. 

Feed  is  supplied  free  to  those  who  can  not  provide  it.  Another 
interesting  feature  is  the  fact  that  200  points  are  granted  for  the 
most  complete  record  of  the  time,  amount  of  feed,  and  costs 
involved. 

We  anticipate  some  interesting  facts  upon  the  conclusion  of  this 
campaign. 


Alan  B.  Laudermilch  of  1901  North  Second  Street,  Harrisburg, 
won  the  Pennsylvania  live  bird  championship  at  Reading  on 
Washington’s  birthday.  A field  of  182  crack  shots  boiled  down  to 
a four  way  tie  necessitating  a shoot  off  late  in  the  day.  In  spite  of 
a stiff  wind,  Laudermilch  downed  9 out  of  10  to  capture  the 
coveted  trophy. 


We  have  gotten  some  real  cooperation  from  W.  Swavely,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Colebrookdale  Sportsman’s  Club.  He  collected  the 
game  kill  stubs  of  that  group  and  mailed  them  in  en  mass. 


The  Spring  City  Rod  & Gun  Club,  Spring  City,  recently  liber- 
ated 300  cottontail  rabbits  which  the  club  purchased. 

(Continued  on  page  26) 


Harriet  Boone,  Nook,  Pa.,  school  teacher,  is  an  ardent 
devotee  of  the  chase. 
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Frank  Buck,  “bring  ’em  back  alive”  hunter,  has  been  detailed  to 
secure  some  Himalayan  Mountain  partridges  for  the  Wisconsin 
Conservation  Commission’s  Experimental  Game  Farm. 


Conservation  Commissioner  I.  T.  Quinn,  of  Oklahoma,  recently 
announced  the  purchase  of  a ninety  acre  tract  of  land  which  will 
be  converted  into  a quail  farm  under  the  supervision  of  Stephen 
Hare. 


California  hunters  took  25,020  deer  during  the  1936  season. 


December  24,  1936.  Whoever  kills  this  crow,  write  me.  Mr.  R.  L. 
Morgan,  Rio  Hondo,  Texas.” 


The  International  Committee  for  Bird  Preservation  has  ex- 
tended its  study  of  migratory  birds  to  26  countries. — Science  News 
Letter. 


Sparrows  are  the  Joneses  or  the  Smiths  of  the  bird  world — one- 
seventh  of  the  birds  in  North  America  are  members  of  sparrow 
families. — Science  News  Letter. 


Michigan  State  Conservation 
authorities  report  that  the  black 
bear  is  showing  a marked  gen- 
eral increase  throughout  the 
northern  part  of  that  state. 
They  also  believe  that  the  43 
Isle  Royale  Moose  stocked  in 
the  upper  peninsula  during  the 
past  two  years  are  increasing. 


In  British  Columbia,  Blue 
Jays  have  been  observed  ham- 
mering on  bee  hives  in  wood- 
pecker style  and  then  gobbling 
the  bees  as  they  buzz  out. 


Approximately  a hundred  con- 
servation organizations  through- 
out Indiana  have  entered  into 
contracts  with  the  Division  of 
Fish  and  Game  for  the  propa- 
gation of  quail  and  pheasants 
this  year.  Under  these  contracts, 
designed  to  increase  the  stock 
of  game  birds,  the  Division  fur- 
nishes game  bird  eggs  to  the 
clubs  not  having  their  own 
breeding  stock  and  pays  75  cents 
for  each  quail  or  pheasant 
reared  and  released  at  the  age 
of  ten  or  more  weeks. 


The  passenger  pigeon,  that 
remarkable  bird  that  passed 
from  almost  unbelievable  abun- 
dance into  complete  extinction 
within  a few  generations,  has 
“arisen  from  the  dead”  to  pre- 
sent new  evidence  concerning  its 
distribution  many  thousands  of 
years  ago. 

Listed  always  as  a typical 
eastern  and  northern  species, 
there  have  been  no  authentic 
records  of  its  occurrence  in 
California.  That  at  one  time  it 
lived  in  this  region,  however,  is 
now  attested  to  by  the  identifi- 
cation of  six  bones  of  this  fam- 
ous bird  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Museum  collections  from  the  Ice 
Age  asphalt  pits  at  Rancho  La 
Brea,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  — 
Science  News  Letter. 


L.  E.  Smith,  of  York,  who  outfoxed  fifty  Red  and  Gray  foxes. 


Albert  Brown,  a farmer  living  near  Elverson,  Chester  County, 
shot  a Goshawk  in  the  act  of  pouncing  upon  one  of  his  chickens. 


The  Conservation  Commission  of  West  Virginia  has  adopted  the 
policy  of  stocking  rabbits  only  in  counties  where  sale  is  prohib- 
ited, for  the  very  good  reason  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly 
to  pay  70  to  80  cents  for  a rabbit  which  some  hunter  will  sell  to 
a butcher  shop  to  dispose  of  at  from  20  to  30  cents. 


A bounty  of  $1.00  for  each  gray  fox  pelt  properly  certified,  in 
the  three-month  period  between  February  15  and  May  15,  will  be 
paid  by  the  Conservation  Commission  of  West  Virginia.  The  deci- 
sion to  place  a bounty  upon  this  species  of  predator  was  made 
after  due  consideration  of  many  requests  by  sportsmens’  organi- 
zations. The  bounty  payments  are  concentrated  within  the  period 
when  control  efforts  can  be  most  effective. 


The  intelligence  and  resource- 
fulness of  a doe  deer  in  saving 
its  fawn  from  an  approaching 
automobile  provided  D.  J.  Rior- 
dan,  Trout  Lake,  Michigan,  with 
an  interesting  nature  tale.  Driv- 
ing on  a road  near  Trout  Lake 
at  sundown,  he  was  proceeding 
slowly  because  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  see  deer  in  that  vicinity.  As  he  rounded  a curve  he 
observed  a large  doe  standing  in  the  road  some  distance  ahead  and 
at  her  feet  was  curled  a small  object,  indistinquishable  at  first. 

As  the  car  approached  slowly,  Riordan  says,  the  doe  began  to 
fidget  and  then  deliberately  reached  down  and  picked  up  the  small 
object,  a fawn,  in  her  mouth.  As  a cat  carries  a kitten,  the  deer 
bore  the  fawn  out  of  the  path  of  the  car,  jumped  a six-foot  ditch 
and  deposited  it  safely  on  the  ground.  There  the  doe  stood  guard, 
quietly  watching  as  the  car  passed.- — Michigan  Conservationist 


If  everything  goes  well,  Wisconsin’s  growing  army  of  archers 
may  have  a 20-day  bow  and  arrow  deer  hunting  season  next  fall. 


Frank  Dawson,  sexton  at  the  Marlow,  Oklahoma,  cemetery,  has 
proof  that  a crow  flew  at  least  585  miles  in  six  days,  according 
to  the  Marlow  Review.  Dawson,  who  killed  the  crow  at  the  Mar- 
low cemetery  on  December  30,  found  attached  to  one  of  the  bird’s 
legs,  the  following  inscription:  “This  crow  left  Rio  Hondo,  Texas, 


Pintail  Banded  In  U.  S.  Killed  In  Eastern  Asia 

Recovery  of  a United  States  Biological  Survey  bird  band  in 
Asia  has  been  reported  to  the  Bureau  for  the  first  time. 

A pintail  duck  killed  last  spring  by  an  Eskimo  near  Indian  Point, 
Siberia,  about  100  miles  west  of  St.  Lawrence  Island  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska,  carried  the  band,  according  to  a report  from  a 
school  teacher  on  the  island.  The  bird  was  banded  January  3,  1936, 
at  Los  Banos,  California,  by  Dwight  G.  Vedder,  a cooperator  of 
the  Survey. 

“Finding  in  Eastern  Asia  a pintail  that  had  been  banded  in  this 
country  was  not  unexpected,  although  most  of  the  American  sub- 
species of  this  bird  breed  and  nest  in  the  northern  regions  of  North 
America,”  says  F.  C.  Lincoln,  in  charge  of  the  Survey’s  bird- 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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WILDLIFE  IN  FOREST  MANAGEMENT  TO  BE 
THE  SUBJECT  OF  RESEARCH 

By  W.  Gard.  Conklin 


THE  fundamental 
need  for  a proper 
and  logical  coordination 
of  forest  uses,  as  for 
wildlife,  timber  produc- 
tion, watershed  protec- 
tion and  general  recrea- 
tional purposes,  is  being 
given  wide  recognition 
by  foresters  of  this  coun- 
try. Only  within  very  re- 
cent years  has  the  fores- 
try profession,  except  a 
comparatively  few  in- 
dividuals, taken  any  par- 
ticular interest  in  the 
economic  value  of  wild- 
life as  a forest  product.  The  rapidly  changing  attitude  of  the 
forestry  profession  is  decidedly  encouraging  to  sportsmen. 

If  carefully  thought-out  proposals  materialize,  a number  of  prob- 
lems affecting  wildlife  in  its  relation  to  the  management  of  forest 
areas  will  be  given  thorough  study  by  the  Allegheny  Forest  Ex- 
periment Station,  with  headquarters  in  Philadelphia.  This  experi- 
ment station  conducts  forest  research  studies  in  the  states  of 
Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania,  and  R.  D. 
Forbes  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  is  director. 

About  a year  ago  a committee  to  coordinate  the  research  efforts 
of  various  agencies  was  appointed  by  the  Advisory  Council  of  the 
experiment  station.  This  committee  is  made  up  of  representatives 
from  forest,  game  and  educational  services  in  the  four  states. 
Last  year  the  committee  met  and  outlined  a tentative  ten  year 
program  for  research.  A portion  of  that  program  was  further 
carefully  considered  at  a meeting  held  in  February  this  year. 

By  previous  arrangement  the  topics  for  discussion  at  this  year’s 
conference  were  confined  to: 

Wildlife  in  Forest  Management;  Appraisal  of  Recreational 
Values  on  Forested  Areas;  Forest  Land  Classification;  Reforesta- 
tion by  Planting;  and  Forest  Fires. 

Since  readers  of  the  “Game  News”  are,  it  is  presumed,  most  in- 
terested in  wildlife  in  forest  management,  only  the  research  pro- 
posals made  by  the  committee  to  the  experiment  station  and  other 
agencies  will  be  herein  outlined.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
seventeen  out  of  twenty-five  foresters  attending  the  sessions  met 
with  the  Sub-Committee  on  Wildlife  in  Forest  Management.  The 
writer  served  as  chairman  of  this  sub-committee.  Actions  taken  by 
the  sub-committee  were  later  confirmed  by  the  committee  as  a 
whole. 


The  committee  unanimously  agreed  to  recommend  to  the  Alle- 
gheny Forest  Experiment  Station  that  it  conduct,  in  conjunction 
with  all  other  available  agencies,  studies  to  determine  the  carrying 
capacity  of  existing  forest  areas  for  the  white-tail  deer.  Informa- 
tion is  very  meager  on  the  question  of  how  many  deer  can  exist  in 
a healthy  condition  on  a given  area  of  forest  territory.  Of  course, 
the  carrying  capacity  for  deer  varies  widely  within  the  various 
types  of  growth,  and  depends  also  on  the  age  and  size  of  the  forest 
growth  and  its  associated  shrubs.  Systematic  studies  over  a period 
of  say  ten  years  in  various  types  and  stages  of  growth  should  pro- 
duce exceedingly  valuable  information,  both  to  the  forester  and  to 
the  game  manager. 

The  Committee  likewise  recommended  that  the  experiment  sta- 
tion and  other  research  agencies  determine  how  silvicultural  prac- 
tices, that  is  the  raising  and  tending  of  forest  trees,  might  be  al- 
tered to  provide  better  habitats  for  deer,  small  game  and  fur- 
bearing animals.  It  is  not  only  valuable  to  know  how  much  wild- 
life can  be  supported  in  a healthy  condition  within  existing  forest 
growth,  but  also  whether  changes  in  management  of  that  forest 
growth  can  be  made  without  prejudice  to  other  forest  uses,  with 
resulting  increases  in  the  carrying  capacity  of  a given  area  for 
deer,  small  game  and  fur-bearers. 

Another  important  subject  recommended  for  research  was  to 
determine  the  best  pattern  of  planting  for  the  production  of  timber, 
watershed  protection,  and  at  the  same  time  to  create  favorable 
environmental  conditions  for  wildlife  on  land  retired  from  culti- 
vation. In  other  words,  it  is  desirable  to  know  how  far  to  go  in 
reforesting  old  farms  and  at  the  same  time  create  favorable  habitats 
for  wildlife. 

Studies  to  determine  the  best  method  of  propagating  shrubs, 
vines  and  other  plants  which  supply  food  for  game,  as  well  as  the 
best  methods  of  handling  seeds  of  those  species  collected  for 
planting,  were  likewise  recommended. 

Still  another  research  problem  recommended  by  the  committee 
is  to  determine  the  best  methods  of  controlling  deer  and  rabbit 
damage  in  both  forest  tree  plantations  and  natural  tree  reproduc- 
tion. 

The  sixth  and  last  subject  recommended  by  the  committee  on 
Wildlife  in  Forest  Management  was  the  determination  of  the  best 
methods  of  taking  a census  of  various  game  species. 

Whether  the  Allegheny  Forest  Experiment  Station,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  research  agencies,  will  be  able  to  follow  out  these 
suggestions  will  depend,  of  course,  on  many  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances. Mr.  Forbes  assured  the  committee  that  the  station 
will  go  just  as  far  as  it  can  in  conducting  such  studies  as  funds 
and  available  facilities  will  permit. 
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Eight  Rod  and  Gun  Clubs  of  Tioga 
County  recently  formed  a consolidated 
Sportsmen’s  Association. 


Junior  sportsmen  from  North  Side,  Hazel- 
ton,  have  been  very  active  feeding  game 
this  winter. 


The  Little  Marsh  Rod  and  Gun  Club  re- 
cently held  a vermin  contest  with  the  Sabins- 
ville  Rod  and  Gun  Club.  Two  hundred 
points  were  given  for  each  crow  killed,  100 
points  for  each  water  snake,  100  for  each 
rat,  etc.  The  final  score  was  Little  Marsh 
14,700  and  Sabinsville  15,600.  The  losing 
team  served  a supper  to  the  winner. 


SENATE 

Committee  on  Game  and  Fisheries 

Joseph  P.  Dando,  Chairman 
Charles  W.  Sones 
Henry  E.  Lanius 
John  S.  Rice, 

Anthony  Cavalcante 
George  Rankin,  Jr. 

Frank  W.  Ruth 
John  H.  Dent 
Leo  C.  Mundy 
Clarence  J.  Buckman 
Leroy  E.  Chapman 
George  A.  Deitrick 
George  B.  Scarlett 
Harvey  Huffman,  ex-officio 


Committee  on  Game 


Edgar  A.  Schrope, 
Chairman 

Frank  P.  Hamilton, 
Vice  Chairman 
Joseph  A.  Simon 
Harry  J.  Brownfield 
Charles  Harmuth 
Lloyd  W.  Welliver 
Lowell  H.  Alexander 
J.  Harold  Arnold 
Joseph  P.  Bradley 
Charles  B.  Coakley 
Mahlon  F.  LaRue 
Clayton  E.  Moul 
Peter  P.  Reising 
A1  K.  Robinson 
George  J.  Sarraf 


John  H.  Siegel 
William  D.  Hontz 
George  B.  Mellott 
Hiram  Ganser 
Charles  McFall 
William  A.  Shoemaker 
William  J.  Thomas,  Jr. 
Joseph  H.  Vogt 
Joseph  C.  Wagner 
Charles  L.  Terry 
Francis  T.  Baker 
Samuel  P.  Boyer 
W.  W.  Muir 
Lambert  Cadwalader 
Wilbert  D.  Imbrie 
Harry  L.  Schumacher 
J.  Hall  Stackpole 
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DOGWOOD  (Cornus  florida) 

By  Dr.  E.  M.  Gress,  State  Botanist 


THE  MOURNING  DOVE 

By  Dr.  George  M.  Sutton 


THIS  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  popular  shrubs  or  small 
trees  in  Pennsylvania,  but  it  is  still 
not  popular  enough;  for,  from  the 
standpoint  of  usefulness  and  beauty, 
it  can  hardly  be  surpassed. 

The  fruit  of  this  species,  as  well  as 
that  of  other  species  of  the  same  genus, 
are  eaten  by  many  of  our  song  and 
game  birds.  In  years  when  nuts  and 
other  food  for  wildlife  are  scarce  it 
has  been  observed  that  the  squirrels 
are  attracted  to  the  forested  areas  in 
which  the  dogwood  fruit  is  abundant. 

The  range  of  the  “flowering  dogwood,”  as  this  species  is  most 
frequently  called,  extends  from  Massachusetts  westward  through 
the  United  States  and  Southern  Canada  to  Michigan  and  south- 
ward to  Florida  and  Texas.  It  therefore  will  grow  throughout  the 
state  in  most  of  our  soils  but  it  thrives  best  in  well-drained  soils 
which  we  find  in  most  of  our  wooded  areas. 

Flowering  dogwood  is  quite  tolerant  of  shade;  however,  it  is 
not  usually  found  in  our  most  dense  forests.  It  seldom  attains  a 
height  of  more  than  twenty-five  feet.  Being  an  under-story  plant,  it 
therefore  does  not  interfere  with  the  growth  of  timber  trees.  While 
dogwood  is  not  a timber  tree,  nevertheless  its  hard  wood  makes  it 
useful  for  tool  handles,  engravers’  blocks,  wagon  wheel  hubs, 
bobbins,  brush-backs  and  the  bark  from  its  roots  is  used  medicinal- 
ly as  a tonic  and  astringent. 

Ornamentally,  the  flowering  dogwood  cannot  be  surpassed.  It  is 
most  beautiful  in  the  spring  when  the  clusters  of  large  white 
flowers  may  be  seen  from  afar.  One  is  usually  surprised  to  know 
that  what  is  ordinarily  called  a flower  is  really  a cluster  of  flowers 
surrounded  by  the  four  conspicuous,  white  or  pink  bracts  with  a 
dark  notch  in  the  end  of  each.  These  four  bracts  were  the  outer 
covers  of  the  flower  bud.  When  the  bud  bursts  open  these  four 
bracts  enlarge  rapidly  and  become  pure  white  or  occasionally  pink. 
Later  in  the  season  when  the  flowers  have  disappeared  there  is  a 
different  but  distinct  beauty  produced  by  the  large,  ovate,  wavy 
margined  leaves,  dark  green  on  the  upper  surface  and  pale  be- 
neath. These  leaves  with  their  prominent  midrib  and  parallel 
primary  veins  are  sure  marks  of  identification  when  the  tree  is 
in  its  summer  garb.  And  then  in  October,  when  the  coloration 


TWO  trimly  built  gray  brown 
birds,  somewhat  larger  than 
Robins,  fly  rapidly  by  us,  their 
wings  whistling  musically  as  they 
shoot  through  the  air.  They  alight 
in  a plowed  field  not  far  away  and 
just  as  they  wheel  about  we  see 
that  their  long  tails  are  widely 
edged  with  white.  They  look  at  us 
a minute,  with  their  long  necks  and 
small  heads  craned  high,  and  then 
walk  about  daintily  over  the  ground, 
heads  bobbing  back  and  forth  at 
each  step.  Of  course  they  look  like 
Pigeons,  for  they  are  Mourning 
Doves. 

Locally  these  birds  are  wrongly 
called  “Rain  Crows.”  And  it  is  true 
that  their  soft  windy  notes  seem  to  be  heard  quite  loudly  and  fre- 
quently just  before  rains,  although  they  unquestionably  call  at 
other  times,  frequently.  At  a distance  this  call  has  a particularly 
soft  and  mellow  quality;  but  when  near  at  hand  throaty  gurglings 
and  windy  hissings  may  be  heard  as  well. 

In  the  southern  and  western  United  States  Doves  are  sometimes 
shot  by  the  thousands  as  game,  when  they  fly  in  to  watering  places 
in  the  morning  and  evening.  In  drinking  they  stick  their  whole 
head  under  the  water  and  take  long  measured  draughts. 

Although  Mourning  Doves  may  spend  the  winter  hereabouts, 
they  usually  migrate,  returning  in  the  early  spring  to  their  favorite 
apple  orchard  or  pine  grove  to  nest.  Their  nest  is  a very  slight, 
flat  platform,  made  of  dried  grass  blades  and  twigs.  Upon  this  frail 
structure  two  white  eggs  are  laid.  The  young  “squabs”  are  strange 
creatures  with  swollen  nostrils  and  irregular  feather  and  down 
covering.  They  are  fed  upon  food  which  has  previously  been  di- 
gested by  the  parent  birds,  and  which  is  pumped  up  from  the 
stomach  for  them. 


of  the  mixed  forests  of  Pennsylvania,  which  is  not  to  be  surpassed 
anywhere,  is  at  its  best,  the  dogwood  adds  a proportionally  large 
share  to  that  gorgeous  beauty  by  dressing  in  its  robe  of  scarlet. 

Let  us  therefore  not  mutilate  and  destroy  this  tree  of  such 
marvelous  beauty  and  usefulness  but  encourage  and  recommend  its 
planting  in  our  forests,  lawns  and  parks. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  MANUAL 


There  are  comparatively  few  people  in  Pennsylvania,  even 
among  the  more  ardent  sportsmen  themselves,  who  realize  or 
understand  the  exact  duties  of  the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners. 
Thousands  know  nothing  about  the  State  game  refuges,  their  loca- 
tion and  their  immense  value  to  the  people  of  the  State.  The  per- 
sonnel of  this  independent  State  Commission  is  unknown  to  the 
bigger  portion  of  our  citizens,  yet  this  Commission  is  actively 
engaged  the  year  ’round  in  the  work  of  protecting  and  increasing 
Pennsylvania  game,  wild  birds  and  fur-bearing  animals. 

This  valuable  information  is,  however,  easily  available  to  every- 
one in  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  contained  in  the  1935-1936  issue 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Manual.  This  1196-page  book  tells  more  about 
Pennsylvania — its  government,  its  officials  and  its  supremacy  in 
agriculture,  mining  and  industry — than  any  other  publication 
obtainable. 

Besides  containing  interesting  facts  about  the  Game  Commission 
and  the  Fish  Commission,  of  particular  interest  to  sportsmen,  it 
explains  the  powers  and  duties  of  all  State  officials,  all  depart- 
ments, bureaus  and  commissions.  There  are  portraits  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, of  State  officials  and  members  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  biographical  sketches  of  the  men  and  women  who  devote 
their  time  and  energy  to  the  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Other  interesting  features  to  be  found  in  the  Pennsylvania  Man- 
ual are:  color  pictures  of  the  State  Flag  and  the  Coat  of  Arms; 


maps  showing  Representative,  Senatorial,  Congressional  and  Judi- 
cial districts;  the  United  States  and  Pennsylvania  Constitutions; 
historical  facts  about  our  Provincial  and  Colonial  government; 
population  figures  and  election  returns  from  every  district  and 
every  county;  members  of  the  House  and  Senate  since  1860;  tables 
of  figures  relating  to  agriculture  and  industry;  names  and  terms 
of  Congressmen  from  Pennsylvania  since  1789;  names  of  all  post- 
offices  and  newspapers  in  the  State;  finances  of  the  State;  names 
of  State,  County  and  City  officials;  names  and  terms  of  all  Presi- 
dents and  Vice-Presidents  of  the  United  States;  elective  officers 
of  all  States;  names  of  foreign  consuls  in  Pennsylvania;  and  much 
other  valuable  information  that  should  be  “on  tap”  at  a point  no 
farther  away  than  the  private  library  of  everyone  in  this  great 
Commonwealth. 

The  Pennsylvania  Manual  is  the  result  of  many  months’  work 
on  the  part  of  C.  H.  Westbrook,  editor,  and  the  book  has  been 
published  under  the  direction  of  Arthur  E.  Colegrove,  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Property  and  Supplies,  and  John  T.  Finne- 
gan, Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Publications. 

There  is  a limited  supply  of  copies  that  may  be  obtained  for 
one  dollar  from  the  Bureau  of  Publications,  Harrisburg, — a price 
that  is  far  below  the  actual  cost  of  publication — and  citizens  should 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  own  such  a valuable,  in- 
formative book. 
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CENTURY  OLD  GUN  CLUB 

By  COL  HOMER  M.  GRONINGER 


Editor’s  Note : Col.  Groninger,  a regular  campaigner  for  many, 
many  years,  is  Cavalry  Instructor  for  the  52 nd  Cavalry  Brigade, 
Pennsylvania  National  Guard.  He  is  also  a seasoned  hunter  as 
his  brother,  Game  Protector  Hugh  Groninger,  Perry  County,  will 
testify. 

THE  PORT  ROYAL  ROD  AND  GUN  CLUB,  Port  Royal, 
Juniata  County,  Pa.,  has  been  in  continuous  operation  for 
over  a century.  The  club  was  in  existence  and  functioning  in  1835. 
Records  show  that  some  of  the  members  included  Bender,  Van 
Sweringer,  Howell,  Detlon,  and  McClure.  At  that  time  the  club 
conducted  its  annual  deer  hunt  in  the  Black  Log  section,  a distance 
of  approximately  25  miles  from  Port  Royal.  The  trip  to  and  the 
return  from  the  hunting  ground  was  made  on  foot. 

While  in  Black  Log  the  club  bivouacked  in  what  was  then 
called  a log  hut.  The  traditions  of  the  club  contain  many  inter- 
esting tales  of  the  skill,  shrewdness  and  prowess  of  the  hunters 
of  that  early  time.  However,  these  stories  must  be  omitted  here 
in  view  of  the  number  of  years  ago  in  which  they  were  first  told 
and  the  number  of  times  they  have  been  repeated 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the  club  was  reorganized  and 
enlarged.  Some  of  the  new  members  were  Dr.  A.  W.  Shelley, 
William  Hertzler,  James  N.  Groninger,  Samuel  and  Joe  Keister, 
Daniel  Lesh,  and  Dr.  Kilmer.  Soon  after  this  reorganization  the 
annual  deer  hunt  was  changed  from  Black  Log  to  Licking  Creek, 
where  the  hunting  was  better.  At  this  period  the  club  averaged 
one  or  two  deer  per  year — buck  or  doe — during  a two  weeks’  hunt- 
ing trip.  While  in  Licking  Creek  the  club  camped  in  a large  tent. 
Straw  scattered  over  the  floor  of  the  tent  was  used  for  bedding. 

In  1889  the  club  moved  to  the  Seven  Mountains  west  of  Belle- 
ville in  order  to  obtain  better  deer  hunting.  Additional  members 
were  added  including  R.  Elliot  Groninger,  Charley  Balsbach,  Geo. 
McClure,  Chas.  Frankhouse,  Chas.  Meloy,  Douglas  McClain,  John 
Book,  J.  L.  'Groninger,  Geo.  Wisehaupt,  and  S.  R.  Bashore.  The 
club  at  this  time  numbered  about  twenty-four.  An  additional  tent 
was  obtained.  Better  sleeping  accommodations  were  installed. 
Continuous  wooden  bunks  were  constructed  around  the  inside  of 
each  tent.  About  a foot  of  straw  covered  the  bunks  and  blankets 
were  placed  over  top  of  the  straw.  The  hunters  packed  in  closely, 
covered  with  additional  blankets.  At  that  time  this  arrangement 
was  considered  luxurious. 


From  1889  until  1907,  the  year  the  buck  law  was  established 
by  the  Game  Commission,  deer  hunting  was  poor.  In  fact,  for 
three  consecutive  seasons  no  deer  were  killed  and  during  several 
of  the  seasons  only  a few  tracks  could  be  found.  After  the  buck 
law  was  in  effect  hunting  improved.  For  many  seasons  the  limit 
of  bucks  was  obtained  during  the  first  day  or  two  of  the  hunt. 

At  present  the  club  has  a very  suitable  and  comfortable  hunting 
lodge  in  Rag  Hollow  west  of  Belleville. 

Some  of  the  customs  of  this  old  club  may  be  of  interest  to 
present-day  deer  hunters! 

During  the  history  of  the  club  there  have  been  no  accidents  in 
which  anyone  was  injured. 

The  Game  Laws  have  been  obeyed  strictly.  One  illegal  deer 
was  killed  through  error  and  promptly  reported  by  the  President 
of  the  Club. 

New  members  are  given  disciplinary  instruction  prior  to  the 
hunt  by  older  members  and  carefully  watched  for  a year  or  two. 
Some  of  these  instructions  include:  “Don’t  point  your  gun  at  any 
person  unless  you  intend  to  shoot  him,”  “Unload  your  gun  before 
entering  the  cabin  and  do  not  load  it  in  the  cabin,”  “In  case  of 
doubt,  don’t  shoot” 

The  system  of  “Drivers”  and  “Standers”  has  been  employed  for 
many  years.  Each  night  a captain  of  the  “Standers”  and  a captain 
of  the  “Drivers”  are  selected  by  the  club.  These  two  captains 
select  their  teams  for  the  next  day’s  hunt  and  arrange  for  the 
drives.  The  decisions  and  instructions  of  the  team  captains  are 
final.  The  advantages  of  selecting  the  captains  and  teams  and  plan- 
ning for  the  drives  must  be  obvious  to  any  deer  hunter.  It  is  a 
fine  morale  builder. 

A large  map  is  kept  posted,  showing  the  various  drives  by 
name,  the  roads,  trails,  and  fire  lanes,  and  the  location  and  year 
where  each  buck  has  been  brought  down,  together  with  the  name 
of  the  lucky  member. 

Custom  provides  that  each  hunter  upon  killing  a deer  shall  de- 
scribe the  incident  in  detail  to  the  assembled  “drivers”  and  “stand- 
ers.” How  he  feels?  Where  did  he  aim?  How  fast  was  the  buck 
moving?  And  a barrage  of  other  questions  must  be  answered.  To 
an  old  hunter  this  is  a simple  matter  because  experience  assists 
him  in  controlling  his  emotions,  but  it  is  a terror  to  a young  hunter 
with  his  first  buck. 


SCATTER  LOADS 

(Continued  from  page  25) 


banding  activities.  “There  are  other  records,”  explains  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, “of  the  American  subspecies  that  have  appeared  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  Asia,  but  such  occurrences  are  rare.  The  European 
subspecies  breeds  and  nests  in  the  northern  regions  of  Asia  and 
Europe.” 

Banding  thousands  of  birds  annually  in  this  country  enables  the 
Survey  to  accumulate  valuable  information  on  their  habits,  length 
of  life,  migrations,  and  abundance.  Under  the  Migratory  Bird 
Treaty  Act,  bird  banders  are  required  to  have  a Federal  permit 


From  Avery  Island,  Louisiana,  Edward  A.  Mcllhenny,  noted 
biologist  and  naturalist,  reports  the  oldest  return  band  record 
as  being  taken  from  a female  Lesser  Scaup  banded  at  Avery 
Island,  December  22,  1922,  and  killed  at  Clearwater,  Manitoba,  in 
the  fall  of  1932. 

This  duck  ‘'ran”  the  barrage  of  hunters  between  Canada  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  nineteen  times  before  being  brought  down. 


The  “Ducks  Unlimited”  program  is  definitely  progressing.  Six- 
teen states  have  already  organized  state  committees  that  are  mov- 
ing in  cooperation  with  a Canadian  committee  toward  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  great  waterfowl  breeding  grounds  in  Northern  Canada. 
Threatened  by  droughts  and  the  inroads  of  civilization  these  im- 
portant areas  are  sadly  in  need  of  a restoration  project. 


Birds  put  their  wings  to  many  uses  aside  from  that  of  flying. 


They  are  used  in  balancing,  display  and  drumming,  in  courtship, 
to  shelter  the  young  from  rain  or  strong  sun,  as  striking  weapons 
in  conflicts,  to  assist  in  climbing,  to  stir  up  fish  and  to  aid  the  feet 
during  perching. 


Under  the  guidance  of  four  district  biologists,  150  North  Dakota 
farm  youths  are  keeping  an  accurate  check  on  birds,  animals  and 
conditions  on  the  68  wildlife  refuges  in  their  state.  This  practical 
training  is  being  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  the  U.  S. 
Biological  Survey. 


Hunters  have  gone  modern  to  the  n’th  degree.  During  the  past 
season  an  airplane  dropped  down  in  a farmer’s  pasture  near  Mascot, 
Pennsylvania.  From  it  emerged  three  hunters  suitably  garbed,  and 
a dog.  With  the  consent  of  the  farmer  they  shot  several  rabbits, 
then  climbed  back  in  the  plane  and  streaked  away. 


Jacob  Smoyer,  Potter  County,  declares  that  just  as  he  was  about 
to  shoot  a grouse  last  season,  a goshawk  darted  down  and  in  its 
attempt  to  catch  the  grouse,  struck  a tree  with  such  force  that  it 
killed  itself.  The  unusual  incident  prompted  Smoyer  not  to  shoot. 


Mrs.  Charles  Fippert,  near  Wyebrook,  Pennsylvania,  has  fed 
the  squirrels  in  that  section  over  a hundred  pounds  of  nuts  so  far 
this  season.  Mrs.  Fippert  is  a lover  of  birds  and  has  also  distributed 
much  grain  tor  them. 
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MILES  PER  HOUR 


attain  a speed  of  72  miles  an  hour.  In 
speed,  therefore  the  canvasback  is  still  the 
king  among  ducks,  with  the  golden-eye  a 
close  second. 

Swans  have  long  been  credited  with  two 
characteristics  which  seem  to  have  little 
foundation  in  fact.  One  is  their  supposed 
great  age,  and  the  other  their  high  speed. 
Ages  up  to  and  over  one  hundred  years 
have  been  credited  to  a swan’s  life  span,  but 
careful  study  in  recent  years  has  shown 
twenty-five  years  to  be  a ripe  old  age  for  a 
swan.  This  bird  is  outlived  by  many  geese 
and  some  ducks.  The  speed  reputation  has 
likewise  suffered  a decline,  and  the  aviator 
has  been  the  source  of  such  information. 

In  the  ornithological  journal  The  Auk 
some  time  ago  appeared  an  item  dealing 
with  the  experience  of  a pilot.  He  took  off 
from  an  airport  in  Pennsylvania  and  was 
flying  at  an  altitude  of  1400  feet  when  he 
saw  ahead  of  him  a flock  of  migrating  whis- 
tling swans.  Seizing  the  opportunity,  he  pur- 
sued the  big  birds  at  once  and  easily  caught 
up  with  them.  Following  this  he  actually 
flew  with  the  flock  for  more  than  fifteen 
minutes,  during  which  time  he  took  careful 
note.  There  were  about  one  hundred  birds 
in  the  flock,  and  he  found  that  by  flying 
about  the  edge  of  the  formation  he  could 
herd  the  birds  at  will,  and  in  such  maneu- 
vers realized  that  he  was  far  exceeding  their 
speed. 

On  some  of  the  straightaways  he  could 
measure  the  rate  of  speed  with  no  trouble 
whatever,  and  found  that  the  maximum  rate 
was  55  miles.  In  this  case  it  was  quite  ob- 
vious that  the  birds  were  alarmed  and  doing 
their  best. 

Much  discussion  has  been  voiced  in  re- 
gard to  the  speed  of  quail.  The  most  accu- 
rate experiments,  conducted  by  stop-watch, 
have  shown  the  top  speed  of  this  famous 
game-bird  to  be  slightly  under  50  miles. 
Quail  do  not  fly  far  as  a rule,  and  the  high- 
est pitch  of  speed  is  not  maintained  except 
for  short  bursts.  The  birds  are  at  their  fast- 
est just  after  exploding  into  the  air,  when 
the  speed  then  decreases  rather  than  accele- 
rates. It  would  be  safe  enough  to  say  that 
the  average  bob-white  rises  from  the  ground 
and  darts  away  at  from  45  to  50  miles. 

Little  is  known  as  yet  of  the  ruffed  grouse, 


(Continued  from  page  7) 

but  it  is  probable  that  similar  speeds  are 
attained  by  it,  perhaps  not  quite  as  fast.  The 
heavy-bodied  geese  are  comparatively  slow 
fliers,  speeds  of  between  40  and  50  miles  be- 
ing maintained.  These  birds  lack  the  accel- 
erating power  of  the  ducks. 

Whatever  else  may  have  been  said  of  the 
crow,  it  is  rarely  looked  upon  as  an  expo- 
nent of  speed,  and  yet  he  is  well  in  the  fore- 
front in  this  respect.  A contribution  to  a 
scientific  journal  of  recent  date  stated  that 
a locomotive  engineer  who  has  done  con- 
siderable research  along  these  lines  timed 
crows  in  New  York  State  and  found  that 
they  “could  just  about  keep  up”  to  a train 
going  58-62  miles  per  hour. 

No  doubt  the  activities  of  “carrier” 
pigeons  will  occur  to  many,  and  among 
these  birds  accurate  records  are  available 
because  of  the  many  racing  associations  to 
be  found  throughout  the  country.  A few 
averages  will  probably  reveal  the  fact  that 
exaggeration  has  been  the  rule  here,  as  well 
as  with  other  birds.  In  The  Auk  for  July, 
1933,  R.  A.  Mullen  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
gives  several  instances  of  distance  flights 
and  miles-per-hour  averages.  In  five  cases, 
with  Washington  as  a destination  from 
points  in  Alabama,  Tennessee  and  Virginia, 
the  average  speed  was  found  to  be  51% 
miles  an  hour.  A world’s  record  for  a two- 
hundred-mile  distance  was  flown  by  a pigeon 
from  Cameron,  West  Virginia,  to  Washing- 
ton in  2.7  hours — an  average  of  74.5. 

The  speed  attained  by  the  great  family  of 
song-birds  is  really  surprisingly  slow.  Many 
of  the  small  perching  birds  make  less  than 
20  miles  an  hour  in  routine  flight.  The  fa- 
miliar kingbird,  blue  jay,  meadowlark,  cat- 
bird and  robin  average  from  15  to  23.  Balti- 
more orioles  have  been  timed  at  speeds  as 
low  as  12  miles  an  hour,  though  they  are 
capable  of  reaching  26  m.p.h.  under  stress. 
The  family  of  sparrows  and  warblers,  wrens 
and  others  are  all  slow  movers. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  list,  and  exceed- 
ing even  the  speed  of  the  fastest  wildfowl, 
are  some  of  the  birds  of  prey- — not  so  much 
the  heavy,  soaring  hawks  such  as  the  red- 
shouldered and  red-tailed  species  but  that 
famous  family  of  raptorial  birds  which  was 
once  employed  in  the  royal  sport  of  fal- 
conry. The  beau  ideal  of  the  birds  of  prey 
is,  without  doubt,  the  duck  hawk,  our  Amer- 


ican counterpart  of  the  famous  peregrine 
falcon  of  Europe.  Though  eagles  are  very 
fast  and  have  been  known  to  exceed  the 
speed  of  an  express  train,  the  duck  hawk  ex- 
ceeds the  eagle. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  no  one  knows  exactly 
how  fast  a duck  hawk  can  fly.  Its  hunting 
tactics  consist  of  gaining  a position  above 
the  intended  quarry  and  swooping  down 
upon  it  with  tremendous  velocity.  It  is  vyhat 
the  aviator  would  call  a power  dive.  When 
one  considers  that  this  falcon  can  over- 
take a frightened  duck,  gain  a position  above 
it  and  descend  with  half  closed  wings  like  a 
feathered  projectile,  it  will  be  apparent  that 
excessively  high  speed  is  reached. 

Just  what  this  rate  is  remains  to  be  found 
out,  but  duck  hawks  have  been  timed  by 
stop  watches  over  a known  distance.  The 
results  of  researches  by  D.  D.  McLean  of 
California  disclosed  that  this  splendid  bird 
actually  attained  an  average  speed  of  165 
miles  per  hour  and  a maximum  of  180. 

This  is  by  far  the  top-notch  of  measured 
bird  speed  now  known.  Even  to  the  speed- 
mad  human  race  it  is  an  impressive  figure. 

If  a specimen  picked  at  random  and  timed 
in  ordinary  chase  achieved  180  miles  per 
hour,  it  is  certainly  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  a particularly  vigorous  bird  should  bet- 
ter that  figure  by  20. 

One  would  naturally  conclude,  then,  that 
the  duck  hawk  is  the  fastest  bird  that  flies. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The  real 
kings  of  speed  are  birds  which  would  prob- 
ably be  far  down  the  list  in  any  guessing 
contest  conducted  among  those  who  have 
not  looked  into  the  matter.  The  fastest  birds 
are  the  swifts — the  familiar  little  chimney 
swift  or  its  relatives.  No  bird  is  better 
named. 

Accurate  records  of  the  velocity  attained 
by  them  are  not  available,  but  it  is  well 
known  that  chimney  swifts  have  circled  air- 
planes in  full  flight,  and  this  when  the  lat- 
ter were  proceeding  at  a speed  of  well  over 
one  hundred  miles  per  hour.  No  seeming  ef- 
fort was  put  forth — the  birds  swooped  and 
darted  about  with  their  usual  easy  ability. 
That  this  can  be  accomplished  speaks  vol- 
umes, and  when  their  maximum  rate  is  finally 
determined  it  will  no  doubt  be  an  astounding 
figure. 
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More  complete  details  on  brooding  and 
feeding  will  be  found  in  the  Commission’s 
bulletin  on  “Artificial  Incubation  and  Brood- 
ing of  Ringneck  Pheasants.” 

Growing  and  Holding  Pen 

In  preparing  to  order  and  receive  your 
eggs  or  chicks  there  is  more  than  brooding 
capacity  to  be  considered.  Your  bantam  hen 
or  electric  brooder  will  rear  your  chicks  to 
six  weeks  of  age,  but  from  that  time  on  the 
little  fellows  go  “on  their  own”  and  need 
more  room  in  which  to  exercise  and  grow. 
They  will  also  consume  a great  deal  more 
feed. 

A wire-covered  growing  and  holding  pen, 
permitting  the  birds  access  to  ground  sown 
in  good  thick  clover,  should  be  provided. 
The  minimum  space  available  in  this  pen 
must  be  at  least  25  square  feet  per  bird.  You 
are  almost  certain  to  experience  trouble  if 
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you  go  below  this  minimum.  Growing 
pheasants,  particularly  after  reaching  the 
age  of  six  weeks,  must  have  plenty  of  room 
and  good  cover.  Therefore,  if  you  are  plan- 
ning to  raise  100  birds,  your  pen  must  con- 
tain at  least  2500  square  feet.  For  200  birds, 
5000  square  feet  and  so  on.  Strict  adherence 
to  this  rule  will  insure  better  success. 

Sunflower,  rape  and  strips  of  corn  should 
also  be  sown  in  the  growing  pen.  Rape  is 
very  desirable  for  the  birds  and  is  offered 
as  an  excellent  substitute  for  clover  where 
the  latter  is  not  available  in  sufficient 
quantity.  The  sunflower  and  corn  provide 
shade  for  the  birds  as  well  as  much  needed 
dusting  places. 

Two  Things  to  Watch 

Practically  all  major  troubles  encountered 
by  sportsmen-propagators  with  raising  ring- 
neck pheasants  can  be  traced  to  two  main 


causes — unsanitary  conditions  and  over- 
crowding. Both  will  cause  and  increase  dis- 
ease, feather  and  tail  picking  and  will  in- 
evitably stunt  the  growth  of  those  birds 
lucky  enough  to  pull  through.  Keep  your 
feeders,  fountains  and  equipment  clean  at 
all  times.  Raise  fewer  birds  and  furnish 
more  room  to  those  you  do  raise. 

Have  your  entire  equipment  and  ground 
prepared  well  in  advance  of  receiving  your 
eggs  or  chicks.  Arrange  to  have  all  setting 
boxes,  coops,  feeders,  fountains,  wired  runs, 
brooders,  houses,  etc.,  thoroughly  disin- 
fected. Where  broody  bantam  hens  are  re- 
quired for  hatching  eggs,  arrange  for  these 
well  in  advance  so  your  mothers  will  be 
ready  when  the  eggs  arrive.  It  is  well  to 
have  an  extra  hen  or  two  available,  in  case 
one  should  go  bad.  All  this  careful  prepara- 
tion will  pay  dividends. 

(Continued  on  page  311 
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bers  should  be  increased  to  at  least  eighteen 
or  twenty  to  cover  the  United  States  more 
adequately.  A number  of  the  states  also  are 
developing  excellent  research  staffs,  and  to- 
day a scientifially  trained  wildlife  technician 
is  somebody  to  be  respected  instead  of  rid- 
iculed, as  was  the  case  a few  years  ago- 
Game  management  is  rapidly  coming  to  the 
fore  as  a recognized  profession,  both  in  our 
forest  country  and  in  the  farming  regions, 
and  ere  long  will  take  its  rightful  place 
alongside  of  forestry,  agriculture  and  other 
forms  of  applied  biology.  Foresters  them- 
selves are  everywhere  becoming  wildlife  con- 
scious and  sympathetic.  Many  of  them  are 
actually  learning  all  they  can  about  wildlife 
management  technique. 

The  present  general  trend  toward  long- 
term planning,  and  a continuity  of  service 
by  experienced  workers,  is  a most  hopeful 
sign.  In  the  past  too  many  game  adminis- 


trators have  labored  hard  and  long  without 
a definite  plan  before  them.  And  worse  still, 
the  changes  in  administrative  personnel  were 
often  so  rapid  that  the  initiation  and  devel- 
opment of  long-term  programs  was  out  of 
the  question. 

One  problem  which  often  confronts  wild- 
life administrators  is:  How  far  ahead  of 
public  opinion  is  it  wise  to  go? 

Any  administration  which  does  not  keep 
abreast,  preferably  ahead,  of  public  opinion 
is  lost;  and  so  is  the  administrator  who  goes 
too  far  beyond  the  comprehension  and  un- 
derstanding of  his  people.  The  latter  is  best 
illustrated  by  an  aggressive  game  official  in 
a southern  state  who  proudly  told  me  that 
he  had  induced  the  legislature  to  adopt 
a program  twenty  years  ahead  of  public 
opinion.  A year  later  he  was  out,  the  laws 
were  torn  to  pieces,  and  all  his  courage  and 
experience  had  been  wasted. 

Pennsylvania’s  Present  Program 

A year  ago  Major  Nicholas  Biddle,  Pres- 
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ident  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion, outlined  before  this  conference  some 
of  Pennsylvania’s  current  problems.  Before 
concluding  my  remarks,  I believe  you  will 
be  interested  in  learning  how  we  are  now 
attacking  them,  and  how  nearly  those  plans 
conform  to  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  American  Game  Policy,  already  cited. 

Pennsylvania  has  long  been  recognized  as 
a leader  in  the  matter  of  refuges  and  public 
hunting  grounds.  The  Commission  now  owns 
over  530,000  acres  of  State  Game  Lands  for 
these  purposes,  and  maintains  well  over  two 
hundred  refuges  for  wildlife  on  its  State 
Game  Lands,  State  Forests,  National  For- 
ests, and  lands  leased  for  the  purpose. 
Within  the  past  year  an  intensive  land  man- 
agement program  was  launched  to  increase 
game  production  on  these  publicly  owned 
or  managed  lands. 

The  farm-game  problem,  as  Major  Biddle 


stated,  has  been  our  most  difficult  one  to 
crack.  Last  year  the  Commission  launched 
an  experimental  program,  patterned  some- 
what along  the  same  lines  as  its  system  of 
refuges  and  public  hunting  grounds  in  the 
forest  regions  in  the  state’s  two  most  in- 
tensively cultivated  and  heavily  hunted 
areas.  The  plan  was  based  upon  mutual  co- 
operation with  the  landowners,  with  arrange- 
ments to  compensate  them  for  services 
rendered  for  the  betterment  of  game  condi- 
tions. Numerous  small  retreat  refuges  of 
two  to  fifty  acres  were  established,  and  steps 
are  being  taken  to  improve  game  habitats 
to  the  maximum  on  each  project. 

The  initial  projects  showed  such  promise 
that  a large  number  of  these  units,  contain- 
ing from  300  acres  up  to  a maximum  of 
5,000  acres  in  a block,  are  now  in  the  pro- 
cess of  formation  in  twenty-one  counties. 
These  counties  have  a total  of  5,500,000  acres 
of  farm  land  and  farm  woodlots,  one-fifth 
the  state’s  total  area.  During  the  1936  hunt- 
ing season  46%  of  our  530,000  resident  hunt- 


ing licenses  were  issued  in  the  twenty-one 
counties  included  in  this  program.  We  hope 
to  tell  you  more  about  this  undertaking  at 
the  conference  in  1938. 

As  “test-tubes”  for  this  new  farm  game 
program,  four  widely  scattered  projects  are 
being  established  on  which  the  number  of 
hunters  will  be  restricted,  and  a complete 
check  will  be  made  of  the  annual  take  to 
determine  how  much  game  a given  area  of 
intermixed  farm  land,  when  properly  devel- 
oped and  managed,  will  produce.  These  test 
areas,  two  of  which  were  most  successfully 
operated  last  fall,  will  in  reality  be  the 
“guinea  pigs”  for  the  entire  farm  game  pro- 
gram in  Pennsylvania. 

Safeguarding  American  System 

In  this  new  development  a concerted  ef- 
fort has  been  made  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of 
plans  launched  in  various  other  states,  and 
above  all  else  to  safeguard  Pennsylvania’s 
long-established  policy  of  public  shooting 
grounds  open  to  all  and  closed  to  none,  the 
crux  of  the  so-called  American  Shooting 
System. 

Since  it  appears  that  the  States  in  the 
Middle  West  propose  to  stop  further  expor- 
tations of  live  rabbits  for  stocking  purposes, 
which  have  been  of  doubtful  value  anyhow, 
the  Pennsylvania  Commission  also  is  now 
beginning  to  develop  its  own  rabbit  pro- 
ducing areas  from  which  the  surplus  will  be 
trapped  annually  for  stocking  purposes,  thus 
spending  within  our  own  State  from  $60,000 
to  $75,000  annually  instead  of  sending  that 
amount  into  the  States  in  this  region  for 
the  purchase  of  cottontails. 

Wildlife  research  has  been  expanded 
within  the  past  year,  the  Commission  taking 
advantage  of  the  availability  of  the  services 
of  Professor  H.  M.  Wight  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  during  the  summer  months 
to  aid  in  this  phase  of  its  work. 

Training  Vocational  Workers 

However,  we  suspect  that  Pennsylvania’s 
new  vocational  training  school  may  be  of 
more  immediate  interest  to  this  conference 
than  the  wildlife  management  work  we  are 
now  tackling.  Here  again  we  are  attempting 
to  apply  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
American  Game  Policy. 

This  Training  School,  originally  estab- 
lished in  1932  and  operating  for  a six-weeks 
period  annually  to  give  a “refresher”  course 
to  its  regular  field  personnel,  has  now  been 
established  on  a full-time  basis,  both  to 
train  new  recruits  for  the  field  service  and 
to  continue  training  for  men  already  in  the 
service. 

When  the  course  was  announced  a year 
ago,  more  than  two  thousand  made  inquiry 
concerning  the  requirements.  A total  of  948 
filed  applications,  of  which  434  met  the 
rigid  qualifications  to  participate  in  the  com- 
petitive examinations.  From  those  at  the  top 
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of  the  list  a total  of  fifty-three  were  exam- 
ined  by  the  Commission’s  medical  examiners 
to  obtain  the  first  class  of  thirty-five. 
Twenty-seven  of  these  young  men  have  just 
completed  the  course,  and  will  be  assigned 
to  duty  on  March  15. 

The  next  class  of  twenty-eight  will  be 
enrolled  on  June  15,  and  if  the  present  leg- 
islature adopts  the  Commission’s  recommen- 
dations the  department  will  be  able  to  en- 
roll a few  students  from  other  states  if 
sponsored  by  their  own  conservation  de- 
partments. 

We  firmly  believe  this  vocational  training 
school  will  provide  the  Commission  with 
still  more  efficient  field  personnel  for  the 
future,  men  who  will  in  fact  become  exten- 
sion agents  fully  capable  to  promote  the 
present  intensive  game  management  pro- 
gram of  the  Commission. 

In  passing  I might  also  mention  that  dur- 
ing the  past  year  the  entire  field  staff  has 
been  reorganized  and  in  the  future  all  field 
officers  who  discharge  their  duties  efficiently 
will  receive  annual  increases  in  compensa- 
tion until  they  reach  the  top  of  their  respec- 
tive grades.  Officers  who  fail  to  merit  such 
increases  for  two  successive  years  will  be 
cited  before  a Trial  Board  for  dismissaL 
In  conclusion,  I am  fully  convinced  that 

PREPARING  FOR  YOUR  RINGNECK 
EGGS  AND  CHICKS 

(Continued  from  page  29) 

Success  Its  Own  Reward 

Brooder  houses  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  dried  out  well  in  advance  of 
the  arrival  of  the  day-old  chicks.  White  pine 
shavings  should  be  on  hand  to  provide  litter 
on  the  brooder  house  floor.  A supply  of  start- 
ing feed  should  be  ready  and  available  for 
the  first  feeding.  And  most  important  of  all, 
your  electric  brooder  must  be  turned  on  and 
thoroughly  tested  for  heat  control  for  at 
least  several  days  prior  to  the  chicks’  ar- 
rival. 

By  adequate  preparation  you  will  have 
the  battle  half  won  from  the  start.  By  ex- 
ercising great  care,  regularity,  good  judg- 
ment and  patience  you  will  raise  your  birds 
on  through  to  maturity  with  good  success. 
Then  when  the  time  comes  for  you  and  your 
club  to  liberate  the  fine,  healthy,  brilliantly 
colored  fellows,  you  will  agree  that  all  the 
preparation,  hard  work  and  expense  you  will 
have  put  forth  was  well  worth  while,  be- 
cause you  succeeded  in  raising  your  pheas- 
ants— and  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  they  are  good  pheasants. 


(Continued  from  page  30) 

no  one  plan  will  fit  all  States  or  Provinces, 
and  that  each  of  us  must  approach  our  own 
problems  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  our 
purposes.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  cer- 
tain basic  game  administrative  policies  and 


WILDLIFE  CONSERVATION  IN 
LANCASTER  COUNTY 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

credit  for  their  combined  efforts  in  making 
the  numerous  projects  herein  outlined  suc- 
cessful. 

Through  their  joint  cooperation  not  only 
have  conditions  for  wildlife  been  improved, 
but  personal  relations,  particularly  between 
sportsmen  and  farmers,  have  been  strength- 
ened. 

Were  every  county  in  the  State  to  carry 
on  similar  programs  on  a large  scale  the 
future  of  our  small  game  hunting  would  be 
assured. 

As  my  good  friend  Sullenberger,  hereto- 
fore mentioned,  said: 

“When  a shopkeeper  enjoys  such  good 
business  that  his  stock  is  exhausted  he  does 
not  close  his  doors.  If  he  has  been  a good 
business  man  he  has  enough  money  on  hand 
to  restock  his  shelves  and  enjoy  a bigger 
business  than  ever  before.  It  is  so  with  our 
fish  and  game.  We  in  Pennsylvania  have  en- 
joyed such  good  hunting  and  fishing  that 
we  should  be  in  a position  to  restock  our 
shelves.  If  we  are  good  business  men  we 
can  do  so.” 


methods  are  applicable  to  all,  and  the  more 
we  can  work  toward  a common  pattern  the 
better  it  will  be  for  all  wildlife  administra- 
tors and  the  outdoor  lovers  of  North 
America. 


SUGGESTIONS  FROM  A FARMER 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

who  is  interested  in  increasing  wildlife  start 
immediately,  before  his  spring  operations 
begin,  by  planning  the  location  of  the  vari- 
ous food  and  cover  plots  throughout  his 
farm  and  then  following  them  up  with  a 
systematic  food  planting  program. 

I suggest  also  that  he  does  not  burn  or 
clear  his  fence  rows.  These  he  must  have  to 
attract  wildlife.  I know  that  in  the  course  of 
time,  as  the  different  plots  develop,  the 
farmer  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  presence 
of  the  wildlife  on  his  farm,  and  in  the  future 
he  will  point  with  pride  at  his  achievements 
in  wildlife  food  and  cover  development. 

Respectfully  yours, 

John  Farmer. 

Editor’s  Note 

For  personal  reasons,  the  author  of  this 
letter  did  not  want  his  name  to  appear.  Any 
communications  addressed  to  him,  in  care  of 
the  Editor,  will  be  forwarded. 


The  Saucon  Rod  and  Gun  Club  has  ar- 
ranged to  plant  5,000  young  trees  this  spring 
for  game  food  and  cover. 


A certain  period  is  devoted  daily  to  classroom  study 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

Q.  Does  the  placing  of  a permanent  (non- 
removable in  the  field)  plug  in  the  maga- 
zine of  an  automatic  pistol  to  make  it 
single-shot,  make  its  use  legal  when 
hunting  game? 

A.  No.  The  plugging  of  an  automatic  pistol 
so  that  only  one  shot  may  be  fired  with- 
out reloading  by  hand  does  not  change 
the  structure  of  the  pistol.  Since  the 
Game  Law  prohibits  the  use  of  any  auto- 
matic firearm  for  hunting  game,  an  auto- 
matic pistol,  regardless  of  how  it  is 
plugged,  is  considered  illegal. 

Q.  Can  porcupines  throw  their  quills? 

A.  No.  The  quills  are  attached  loosely  to  the 
skin  and  are  readily  pulled  out  on  the 
slightest  contact. 

Q.  What  bird  makes  the  longest  non-stop 
migration  flight? 

A.  The  Golden  Plover,  traveling  from  North- 
ern Canada  to  South  America,  is  con- 
sidered the  ace  non-stop  migrator. 

Q.  Do  deer  change  color? 

A.  The  hair  does  not  change  color  but  is 
shed.  About  September  the  animals  as- 
sume the  gray  coat  of  winter  and  about 
late  April  or  May  they  change  to  red. 

Q.  Will  the  Game  Commission  be  able  to 
buy  rabbits  from  other  states  now  that 
Kansas  and  Missouri  have  prohibited  the 
sale  of  the  animals? 

A.  Not  in  any  quantity. 

Q.  Is  it  illegal  to  shoot  at  game  from  a tree? 

A.  Not  at  present.  However,  the  new  game 
code,  if  approved,  will  outlaw  this  prac- 
tice. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  size  of  a year-old 
bear? 

A.  Young  bears  vary  so  widely  in  size  that 
it  is  impossible  to  give  the  average  weight 
and  height  of  a one-year-old  bear.  Most 
hunters  judge  a year-old  bear  as  one  be- 
ing knee  high,  but  that  method  is  not  al- 
ways an  acceptable  one. 

Q.  How  many  litters  of  young  will  a cot- 
tontail rabbit  produce  in  a year? 

A.  Cottontails,  under  favorable  conditions, 
may  have  as  many  as  four  litters  a year. 

Q.  Has  the  weather  so  far  this  winter  had 
any  bad  effect  on  game? 

A.  No.  The  mild  winter  we  are  experiencing 
is  one  of  the  best  we  have  had  for  game 
in  many  years.  Game  protectors  report 
all  species  of  game  coming  through  in 
fine  shape. 

Q.  Will  there  be  any  more  competitive  ex- 
aminations for  the  Game  Commission 
Training  School- — about  when? 

A.  Competitive  examinations  for  applicants 
to  the  Game  Commission  Training  School 
are  expected  to  be  held  sometime  before 
June  1,  but  the  date  has  not  been  decided 

Q.  Does  Pennsylvania  pay  a bounty  on 
minks? 

A.  No. 
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secure  a permit  for  an  additional  six  months  without 
charge  (Sec.  701); 

Persons  taking  raccoons  legally  during  the  season 
may  retain  them  indefinitely  after  the  season  by  re- 
porting to  the  Commission  and  securing  permit  with- 
out charge  (Sec.  701); 

The  present  ambiguity  with  reference  to  legal  hunt- 
ing hours  has  been  clarified  by  fixing  the  shooting  day 
from  7:00  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  5:00  o’clock  in 
the  evening  (Sec.  702); 

Magazine  shotguns  will  be  restricted  to  three  shells 
for  small  game  hunting  and  snares  will  be  prohibited 
(Sec.  703); 

Traps  and  deadfalls  may  not  be  set  closer  than  five 
feet  to  any  den  or  hole  to  stop  the  destruction  of 
many  thousands  of  rabbits  and  game  birds  (Sec.  703); 

The  use  of  turkey  calls  will  be  permitted  (Sec.  704); 

The  present  provision  allowing  any  person  to  kill 
a dog  which  happens  to  chase  a deer  for  a half  mile 
will  be  modified  to  allow  the  killing  of  such  dogs 
only  when  in  such  close  pursuit  as  to  endanger  the 
life  of  the  animal  (Sec.  704); 

Modifying  and  clarifying  the  present  regulations  for 
parties  hunting  big  game  to  require  a roster  only 
when  five  or  more  hunt  together  instead  of  three  as 
at  present  (Sec.  707)  ; 

Requiring  the  tagging  of  big  game  within  one  hour 
instead  of  six  hours  as  at  present  (Sec.  708); 

Prohibiting  any  salaried  employe  of  the  Common- 
wealth whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  the  game  laws  to 
act  as  a paid  guide  for  hunters  (Sec.  709); 

Allowing  persons  who  kill  game  by  mistake  to  de- 
posit only  half  the  fine  instead  of  the  full  fine  as  at 
present  (Sec.  710);  allowing  persons  to  remove  mount- 
ed specimens  from  the  State  as  part  of  their  personal 
effects  without  a permit,  and  allowing  non-resident 
license  hunters  to  take  out  of  the  State  during  the 
season  the  legal  bag  for  three  days  instead  of  two 
days  as  at  present  (Sec.  715); 

Legalizing  the  sale  of  tails  and  feet  of  deer  and 
setting  up  regulations  governing  the  sale  of  imported 
game  for  food  purposes  (Sec.  716);  and 

Legalizing  the  sale  of  raccoons  legally  caught  for 
stocking  or  propagating  purposes,  now  prohibited 
(Sec.  716). 

Article  VIII.  Property  Damage  and  Safety  Regula- 
tions— This  is  a new  article  in  the  Game  Code  which 
includes  present  laws  with  reference  to  safety  and 
property  damage,  also  provides  certain  new  provisions 
which  are  widely  demanded  by  sportsmen. 

Among  the  major  changes  is  a provision  prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  firearms  when  intoxicated  or  under  the 
influence  of  intoxicating  liquor  or  narcotic  drugs 
(Sec.  805); 

Prohibiting  the  carrying  of  loaded  shotguns  or  rifles 
in  automobiles  to  reduce  accidents  (Sec.  806) ; 

Prohibiting  shooting  of  game  while  it  is  on  a public 
highway,  or  knowingly  shooting  across  public  highways 
when  the  line  of  such  fire  might  endanger  the  users 
thereof  (Sec.  807); 

Prohibiting  shooting  from  trees,  poles  or  towers  as 
a safety  measure  (Sec.  808) ; 

Prohibiting  more  than  five  to  hunt  together  for  small 
game  to  improve  the  relations  between  landowners 
and  sportsmen  and  to  reduce  accidents  (Sec.  810); 

Clarifying  the  present  law  with  reference  to  pro- 
miscuous shooting  during  the  big  game  season  (Sec. 
815)  ; 

Requiring  reports  of  shooting  accidents  (Sec.  830)  ; 
and 

Imposing  penalties  upon  those  who  inflict  injury 
to  others  by  gun  fire,  then  flee  and  fail  to  render 
assistance  (Sec.  835). 

Article  IX.  State  Game  Lands,  Refuges,  Preserves, 
Etc. — This  article  with  reference  to  State  Game  Lands 
and  Refuges  has  been  materially  revised. 

Among  the  major  changes  are  authorization  for  the 
Commission  to  acquire  outstanding  timber,  mineral, 
oil,  gas  or  other  rights  and  to  exchange  timber  which 
should  be  cut  to  improve  wildlife  conditions  (Sec. 
901); 

Clarifying  the  law  with  reference  to  title  examina- 
tions (Sec.  902); 

Increasing  the  maximum  purchase  price  of  game 
lands  to  $30  per  acre  instead  of  $10  and  authorizing 
the  Commission  to  acquire  outstanding  timber,  min- 
eral, oil  or  gas  rights  at  any  fair  and  reasonable 
price  (Sec.  903); 

Specifically  authorizing  the  Commission  to  dispose 
of  sand,  clay  and  other  less  valuable  minerals,  with 
specific  authorization  for  rights  of  way,,  pipe  lines, 
etc.  (Sec.  906); 

Including  in  the  law  the  present  policy  of  the  Com- 
mission with  reference  to  camps  on  State  Game  Lands 
(Sec.  906); 

Specifically  authorizing  the  Commission  to  set  up 
state  game  propagation  areas  and  special  preserves  in 
addition  to  the  present  refuges  (Sec.  924)  ; 

Stipulating  the  conditions  under  which  state  game 
propagation  areas  may  be  established  (Sec.  930) ; 

Stipulating  the  conditions  under  which  dog  training 
preserves  may  be  established  (Sec.  935);  and 

Authorizing  the  Commission  where  necessary  to  add 
to  its  present  protective  measures  for  refuges  by  pro- 
hibiting fishing  in  certain  waters  (Sec.  942). 

Article  X.  Unnaturalized  Foreign-Born  Residents — 
This  article  has  been  only  slightly  revamped  further 
to  clarify  it.  No  material  changes  are  proposed. 

Article  XI.  Botmties — Giving  the  Commission  power 
to  regulate  bounties  (Sec.  1101); 

Specifying  the  manner  in  which  notice  of  any 


NEW  LITERATURE 

Conservation — A brief  digest  of  articles 
dealing  with  the  conservation  of  fish,  forests, 
and  game  commission  forests.  Published  by 
the  American  Forest  Association,  919  Seven- 
teenth Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Fire  Arms  Legislature — The  National  Rifle 
Association,  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  has  published  a splendid  little  bulletin  for 
those  interested  in  a saner  attitude  towards 
this  important  firearms  legislature. 

Rabbit  Breeding — How  much  heavier  both 
at  birth  and  at  weaning  time  are  rabbits 
from  smaller  litters  than  those  from  larger 
litters?  How  many  young  can  a doe  raise 
most  profitably  to  weaning  age?  When  dur- 
ing the  suckling  period  are  the  most  rapid 
gains  made?  And  when  will  the  doe  lose 
weight,  and  how  much?  A progressive  rab- 
bit breeder  is  naturally  interested  in  such 
questions  and  can  find  their  answers  and 
other  related  information  that  will  assist  him 
in  developing  his  business  in  leaflet  BS-65 
of  Biological  Survey.  To  supply  such  data 
is  a function  of  the  United  States  Rabbit 
Experiment  Station  at  Fontana,  Calif. 

Bird  Bulletins — Ten  mimeographed  leaflets 
issued  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey  list  the  fruits  attractive  to  birds  and 
the  growing  seasons  of  these  fruits.  Copies 
may  be  obtained  free  by  writing  Biological 
Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A Story  of  the  Sinnamahone — By  George 
William  Huntley,  Jr.  A fascinating  collection 
of  tales  from  the  Sinnamahone  lumbering 
days — 1865  to  1885 — simply  written  and 
thoroughly  human.  The  humor  and  home 
spun  philosophy  of  the  raftsmen  and  lumber- 
men of  that  famous  lumbering  section  in 
Pennsylvania  make  this  book  one  worth 
reading.  Published  by  The  Williamsport 
Printing  Co.  Price  $3.50. 

Training  the  Otter — A very  unusual  article 
on  training  the  otter  how  to  retrieve  appears 
in  the  February  issue  of  Coronet,  published 
by  David  A.  Smart,  Chicago,  111.  Mr.  Emil 
Liers,  who  owns  a mink  farm  in  the  Missis- 
sippi River  bottom  lands,  is  the  natural-born 
naturalist  who  succeeded  in  teaching  his  pet 
otter,  “Marinuka,”  this  astonishing  trick. 

Some  Suggestions  for  Bird  Feeders — A 

new  leaflet,  BS-76,  issued  by  the  Biological 
Survey,  covers  data  on  time  to  begin,  equip- 
ment needed,  where  and  when  to  go,  field 
identifications,  note  keeping,  and  significance 
of  bird  study. 


changes  in  bounties  shall  be  made  known  to  the 
public  (Sec.  1102); 

Clarifying  the  requirements  in  order  to  collect  boun- 
ties (Sec.  1103);  and 

Clarifying  the  penal  provisions  with  reference  to 
the  unlawful  collection  of  bounties  (Sec.  1105). 

Article  XII.  Enforcement  of  Act — Procedure ■ — Pen- 
alties— This  article  has  been  generally  revised  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  foregoing  changes.  The  Commission 
will  be  given  power  to  deliver  game  illegally  killed 
to  charitable  agencies  other  than  hospitals,  to  return 
penalties  erroneously  collected  within  twelve  months 
instead  of  six  months  at  present,  to  confiscate  illegal 
devices,  and  to  destroy  all  unsafe  firearms  confiscated. 

Article  XIII.  Deer  Proof  Fences — -Damage  by  Bears 
— This  article  simply  takes  into  the  Code  the  present 
separate  acts  on  this  subject  and  provides  a penalty 
for  persons  who  make  false  claims  for  bear  damage. 

Article  XIV.  Game  Fund — This  article  has  been 
revamped  to  set  forth  more  clearly  the  purposes  for 
which  the  game  fund  may  be  used. 

Article  XV.  Acts  of  Assembly  Repealed — Seven 
present  acts  now  included  in  the  revised  draft  of  the 
Game  Code  are  repealed  entirely.  It  is  proposed  to 
have  the  new  Code  become  effective  immediately  upon 
final  enactment. 
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May,  1937 


RECOGNITION  AT  LAST! 


THE  services  of  Dr.  Joseph  Kalbfus,  nationally  known 
naturalist  and  conservationist  of  two  decades  ago, 
and  pioneer  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion, are  about  to  be  fittingly  recognized. 

Although  nineteen  long  years  have  passed  since  this  be- 
loved champion  of  wildlife  conservation  passed  to  the 
Happy  Hunting  Ground, 
the  doctrines  he  taught 
and  the  principles  for 
which  he  stood  have  en- 
dured  unchanged 
throughout  the  year. 

They  were  wise  doc- 
trines and  sound  princi- 
ples. As  such  they  weath- 
ered many  storms,  and 
will  no  doubt  weather 
many  more. 

The  beloved  Doctor’s 
feeling  toward  his  fellow 
men,  his  great  courage 
in  the  face  of  almost  in- 
surmountable obstacles, 
his  untiring  efforts  and 
his  unbounded  enthusi- 
asm— all  left  their  marks 
in  the  Hall  of  Time. 

They  still  live  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who 
worked  with  him  in  the 
early  days  of  toil  and 
struggle ; they  are  em- 
blazoned on  the  escutch- 
eon of  Pennsylvania’s 
present  enviable  reputa- 
tion in  the  field  of  game 
administration. 

It  is  the  pioneer  who 
deserves  the  monument 
— he  who  blazes  the  trail 

he  who  clears  it  of  the  rocks  and  brambles — he  who 
makes  it  easy  and  safe  for  others  to  follow. 

These  things  Dr.  Kalbfus  did,  and  more,  during  the 
twenty-four  years  he  was  at  the  administrative  helm  of 
the  State’s  wildlife  program. 

While  his  splendid  achievements  are  in  themselves  an 
imperishable  monument  to  his  memory,  it  is  the  wish  of 
the  sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania  to  erect  another  lasting 
memorial  in  his  honor. 

This  memorial  will  be  in  the  form  of  a bronze  plaque, 
placed  in  the  corridor  of  the  Capitol  opposite  that  of  his 


friend,  another  great  public  benefactor,  Dr.  J.  1 . Rothrock, 
pioneer  Pennsylvania  forester.  Funds  are  being  raised  by 
popular  subscription,  a monument  in  which  hundreds  of 
sportsmen  will  desire  to  participate.  If  funds  permit,  a 
monument  may  also  be  erected  in  Warren  County  at  the 
Game  Refuge  named  in  Dr.  Kalbfus’  honor. 

Dr.  Kalbfus  became  a 
nationally  recognized 
leader  in  game  adminis- 
tration long  in  advance 
of  his  untimely  death, 
which  occurred  on  Au- 
gust 10,  1919,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-seven  in  a rail- 
road crossing  accident  in 
Warren  County  while  he 
was  seeking  lands  for 
refuges  surrounded  by 
public  hunting  grounds. 

The  circumstances 
surrounding  the  early 
life  of  Dr.  Kalbfus  were 
unusual.  The  son  of  a 
minister,  he  spent  a num- 
ber of  years  on  the  west- 
ern plains  during  danger- 
ous frontier  days,  and 
suffered  untold  hard- 
ships. Later  he  read  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the 
Carbon  County  bar.  par- 
ticipating in  numerous 
notable  criminal  cases. 

He  then  became  a rev- 
enue officer  in  the  an- 
thracite coal  region  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  Mol- 
ly Maguires  — a most 
hazardous  duty.  Later 
he  accepted  a clerkship 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
filled  it  with  distinction.  Thereafter  he  completed  a course 
in  dentistry  at  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College  and  suc- 
cessfully followed  that  profession  until  he  became  Chief 
Game  Protector  of  Pennsylvania,  an  office  in  which  he 
served  the  first  six  years  without  remuneration. 

Truly  Dr.  Kalbfus  wrought  faithfully  and  well.  He  left 
his  native  state  better  than  he  found  it,  and  his  faith  and 
his  works  will  endure  forever. 

EDITOR’S  NOTE:  The  editor  will  be  pleased  to  tell  anyone  interested  where  contributions 
may  be  sent  to  the  Kalbfus  Memorial  Fund. 


Dr.  Joseph  Kalbfus 


' «.«w» 


The  establishment  of  a permanent  Training  School  for  Game  Protectors  in  Pennsylvania  is 
a great  forward  step  in  the  training  of  men  well  qualified  to  carry  on  a progressive  con- 
servation program.  Above  is  the  first  graduating  class,  in  full  regulation  uniform,  leaving 
the  Capitol  at  Harrisburg  after  the  graduation  exercises. 
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THE  FIRST  TWENTY-SEVEN  GRADUATE 

By  CHARLES  F.  STAMBAUGH 


ON  March  15,  1937,  at  2:15  P.  M„  in  the  Senate  Caucus  Room 
of  the  State  Capitol,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  the  first 
class  of  game  administrative  officers  ever  to  graduate  from  any 
school  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States  was  given  diplomas.  On 
that  date,  twenty-seven  men  between  the  ages  of  21  and  35  years, 
who  had  undergone  and  successfully  finished  an  intensive  course 
of  theoretical  and  practical  training  in  wildlife  administration  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Training  School  near  Brock- 
way, Jefferson  County,  appeared  in  complete  field  uniform  to  be 
presented  with  diplomas  and  take  the  oath  of  office  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies.  An  appreciative  audience  of  about  200  friends 
of  the  graduates  attended. 

Executive  Secretary  Seth  Gordon,  of  the  Game  Commission, 
introduced  the  speakers.  The  Reverend  Samuel  J.  Truscott,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  pronounced  the  in- 
vocation. 

The  first  speaker  was  Major  Nicholas  Biddle,  President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  who  reviewed  the  reasons  for 
establishing  the  School,  and  the  Commission’s  aims  in  this  new 
venture.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Training  School  is  still  in  the 
experimental  stage,  and  challenged  the  graduates  to  make  good, 
for  upon  their  success  or  failure  depends  the  continuation  of  the 
School.  Their  efficiency,  he  said,  will  not  be  judged  by  what  they 
say,  but  by  what  they  accomplish. 

Student  Officer  Joseph  A.  Leiendecker  was  then  called  upon  to 
outline  the  activities  of  the  students  at  the  School,  and  the  prac- 
tical application  in  the  field  of  the  principles  taught.  Mr.  Leien- 
decker presented  these  facts  in  a clear,  comprehensive  manner, 
and  afforded  the  audience  an  excellent  opportunity  to  observe  the 
impressive  type  of  individuals  who  comprise  this  pioneer  gradu- 
ating class  of  Game  Protectors. 

The  next  speaker  was  Dr.  James  F.  Bogardus,  Secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters,  who  outlined 
the  history  of  conservation  in  Pennsylvania.  He  stressed  the  value 
of  the  work  done  by  the  various  conservation  agencies  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  restoring  our  natural  resources.  He  commended 
the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners  on  its  foresight  in  establishing 
a permanent  training  school  for  Game  Protectors  and  told  of  the 
splendid  spirit  of  cooperation  existing  between  the  three  conserva- 


tion agencies  of  the  State,  namely,  the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters,  the  Fish  Commission,  and  the  Game  Commission. 

Major  Lynn  G.  Adams,  Superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Police,  expressed  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  present 
graduating  class  of  Game  Protectors  to  make  good.  Basing  his 
opinion  upon  many  years  of  experience  in  training  officers  for 
enforcement  work  and  his  own  observations  at  the  School,  he 
prophesied  that  the  men  who  had  just  finished  the  course  of  train- 
ing would  be  an  outstanding  credit  to  the  Board  of  Game  Com- 
missioners, and  a valuable  asset  to  the  entire  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Final  inspection  of  the  graduating  class  by  Superintendent  Wil- 
bur M.  Cramer  and  Assistant  Superintendent  Robert  D.  Reed,  of 
the  Training  School,  was  an  interesting  function  which  demon- 
strated the  remarkable  training  assimilated  by  the  student  body 
in  the  short  term  of  eight  months.  The  graduates  presented  a 
splendid  appearance  in  their  neat  field  attire,  and  gave  every  assur- 
ance of  their  ability  to  properly  perform  the  duties  to  which  they 
were  about  to  be  assigned. 

After  the  inspection,  Hon.  Nicholas  Biddle  presented  an  attrac- 
tive diploma  to  each  officer  of  the  class,  who  presented  himself 
in  person  and  received  the  congratulations  of  the  President  of  the 
Commission. 

The  oath  of  office  was  administered  to  the  twenty-seven  gradu- 
ates collectively  by  Hon.  J.  Warren  Mickle,  Deputy  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth.  The  new  officers  took  the  oath  in  rigid  stand- 
ing position,  with  right  hand  uplifted,  an  impressive  sight  to  all 
present. 

The  graduates  were  then  assigned  to  their  various  field  positions 
by  W.  C.  Shaffer,  Director  of  Game  Protection  and  W.  Gard 
Conklin,  Director  of  Refuges  and  Lands.  Mr.  Shaffer  informed 
seventeen  of  the  class  where  they  had  been  assigned  as  Traveling 
Game  Protectors;  and  Mr.  Conklin  assigned  ten  to  permanent  posi- 
tions as  Game  Refuge  Keepers. 

(Continued  on  page  30) 

Editor’s  Note:  An  interesting  account  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Training  School  and  the  type  of  studies  pursued  therein  is 
presented  on  the  next  page  by  Wilbur  M.  Cramer,  Superintendent 
of  the  Institution. 
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TRAINING 

By  WILBUR  M.  CRAMER,  Superintendent 


thus  insured  at  all  times.  Game  Protectors  should  be  sound  in  body,  and  to 
that  end  a large  barn  on  the  property  has  been  fitted  up  as  a gymnaswmi. 

A Game  Protector  has  many  other  duties  today  besides  those  of  a law 
enforcement  officer.  He  must  know  the  latest  methods  of  game  propagation, 
game  protection  and  game  management,  if  he  hopes  to  be  successful  along 
the  line  of  game  conservation  work.  Instructors  from  the  Game  Commis- 
sion, the  Fish  Commission,  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters,  the 
Highway  Patrol,  the  State  Police,  and  from  State  College,  who  are  special- 
ists in  their  respective  fields,  come  to  the  School  to  supplement  the  training 
given  by  resident  instructors. 

Practical  Application 


Entrance  to  school 

Establishment 

jRIOR  to  the  establishment  of 


P]  , . „ 

the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission Training  School,  successful 
applicants  for  field  positions  with 
the  Commission  were  given  a badge 
and  a Game  Law  book  and  told  to 
begin  work.  This  was,  in  reality, 

“putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.” 

About  a year  and  a half  ago  the 
Commission  conceived  the  idea  of 
starting  a permanent  Training 
School  to  fit  young  men  for  the 
positions  of  Game  Protectors  and 
Game  Refuge  Keepers. 

When  it  announced  the  plan  to 
open  such  a school,  2255  inquiries 
from  all  over  Pennsylvania  were 
sent  to  the  Harrisburg  Office  con- 
cerning it.  Of  those  still  interested 
following  extensive  field  inquiry, 
preliminary  qualifications  were  met 
by  approximately  one-fifth  of  that 
number.  Four  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  men  were,  therefore,  invited 
to  take  the  competitive  examination 
in  Harrisburg  on  June  20,  1936.  Out 

of  this  group  of  young  men,  thirty-five  Student  Officers  were  to  be  selected, 
or  five  from  each  of  the  seven  Game  Administrative  Divisions  of  the  State. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  the  first  class,  applicants  had  to  be  at  least 
five  feet,  eight  inches  tall,  weigh  between  one  hundred  thirty-five  and  two 
hundred  pounds,  and  be  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  forty  years. 
The  five  men  leading  in  the  mental  test  from  each  section  of  the  State  were 
required  to  pass  a final  rigid  physical  examination  by  a State  physician  be- 
fore they  could  be  enrolled  in  the  School.  Many  of  the  applicants  were 
college  graduates,  some  were  teachers,  some  were  Deputy  Game  Protectors, 
some  were  sportsmen,  and  the  remainder  came  from  many  other  walks  of 
life. 


The  Game  Commission  conceived  a most  unique  idea  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  the  Training  School,  by  supplementing  each  seasonal 

course  of  instruction  with  a field 
trip  throughout  the  State,  during 
which  time  the  class-room  instruc- 
tion was  put  into  actual  practice. 
For  instance,  after  an  intensive 
course  on  the  most  up-to-date 
methods  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining state  game  refuges,  the  of- 
ficers spent  two  weeks  working 
under  the  direction  of  experienced 
game  refuge  keepers.  This  work  in- 
cluded mowing  and  repairing  refuge 
boundary  lines,  clearing  away  un- 
derbrush and  thinning  the  forest 
canopy  to  promote  the  growth  of 
valuable  food-bearing  plants  and 
shrubs,  planting  game  foods,  estab- 
lishing new  game  refuges  and  per- 
forming other  duties  incidental  to 
the  work  of  game  refuge  keepers. 

In  conjunction  with  the  instruc- 
tion on  the  propagation  of  game,  a 
week  was  spent  studying  the  meth- 
ods employed  in  propagating  and 
rearing  game  birds  and  animals  at 
the  principal  state-owned  game 
farms. 

A long  and  intensive  course  in 


The  manly  art  of  self  defense 


Location 


The  Training  School  is  located  on  a tract  of  approximately  forty-five 
thousand  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  Game  Commission  in  Snyder  Town- 
ship, Jefferson  County,  near  Brockway.  The  site  is  two  thousand  feet  above 
sea  level,  and  is  sometimes  aptly  referred  to  as  LITTLE  AMERICA.  It  is 
of  great  advantage  to  have  the  School  located  in  the  very  heart  of  Penn’s 
Woods,  whe>re  there  are  no  such  distracting  things  as  street  cars,  traffic 
congestion,  factory  whistles  or  locomotives. 

Valuable  assistance  in  preparing  for  the  School  was  given  to  us  by  the 
State  Police,  the  Highway  Patrol,  and  Educators  from  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  In  addition,  the  latest  military  drills  have  been  added, 
together  with  some  of  the  methods  of  handling  Army  paper-work.  The 
School  is  being  operated  on  a semi-military  basis,  and  strict  discipline  is 


Building  pistol  range 
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legal  procedure,  law  enforcement  and  related  subjects  was  the  next  step. 
The  deputized  student  officers  then  went  into  the  field  for  seven  weeks 
during  the  small  and  large  game  seasons  of  1936.  In  the  small  game  season, 
each  student  officer  worked  with  an  experienced  Game  Protector  in  sections 
where  small  game  was  hunted  extensively.  During  the  season  for  the  hunt- 
ing of  deer  and  bears,  each  Student  Officer  was  moved  into  large  game 
territory  in  Northern  Pennsylvania,  there  again  to  work  under  the  tutelage 
of  an  experienced  officer. 


Graduation 


Following  a vacation  during  the  holiday  season,  the  students  returned  for 
a comprehensive  course  in  the  trapping  of  both  predators  and  game  birds 
and  animals.  Then  came  two  weeks  of  practical  application  of  this  work 
in  the  field.  The  final  period  of  instruction  at  the  School  was  completed 
during  the  last  three  weeks  of 
February.  It  was  devoted  to  such 
subjects  as  public  speaking,  pub- 
lic relations,  final  instructions  and 
rounding  out  the  course  generally. 

The  Commission  believes  that 
since  these  officers  are  going  to 
be  moulders  of  public  opinion 
throughout  the  Commonwealth 
for  better  game  protection  and 
restoration,  they  should  be  taught 
the  art  of  meeting  and  talking 
with  people.  Abraham  Lincoln 
said  long  ago  that  moulders  of 
public  opinion  have  a vitally  im- 
portant part  to  play  upon  the 
stage  of  life. 

Of  the  thirty-five  young  men 
who  started  the  training  course  of 
July  2,  1936,  twenty-seven  sur- 
vived the  intensive  program  and 
final  examinations,  and  these  men 
were  graduated  from  the  School 
with  appropriate  exercises  in  the 
State  Capitol  Building,  on  March 
IS,  an  account  of  which  appears 
in  the  foregoing  article.  They  are 


Revolver  practice 

now  serving  in  the  front  lines  of 
game  conservation  work,  and  we 
know  that  they  will  be  a credit  to 
it.  One  of  these  young  men,  Robert 
S.  Lichtenberger,  of  Enola,  Cum- 
berland County,  who  by  the  way 
is  six  feet,  three  and  three-fourths 
inches  tall  will  tell  you,  in  the 
next  few  paragraphs,  something 
about  the  subjects  he  studied  and 
a day’s  busy  life  at  the  School. 


Volley  ball  keeps  them  fit 


Curriculae 

It  is  a pleasure  for  me  to  tell 
you  about  our  course  of  instruc- 
tion and  schedules  at  the  Train- 
ing School. 

Class-room  and  practical  in- 
struction was  given  in  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology; Biology,  which  included 
actual  class-room  work  in  dissect- 
ing game  birds  and  animals; 
Boxing,  Wrestling,  and  Gymnas- 
tics; Business  Practices  and  Eng- 
lish; Game,  Dog,  Fish,  and  For- 
estry Law  study;  Instructions  on 
feeding  game  in  the  winter  time;  Firearms  Instruction;  First-Aid,  Hygiene, 
and  Resuscitation;  Came  Management  and  Game  Refuges  and  Lands 
course;  Geography  of  Pennsylvania;  History  of  the  Game  Commission; 
Legal  Procedure;  Pennsylvania  Government;  Public  Speaking;  Practical 
Botany  and  Tree  Identification;  Self  defense  and  Handling  of  Prisoners; 
Trapping  Game  for  Redistribution;  Trapping  Predators;  Treatments  for 
the  bites  of  Venomous  Snakes;  and  Typewriting. 

Our  daily  schedules  were  so  planned  that  idleness  was  an  unused  word 
in  our  school  life.  The  first  call  was  sounded  at  6:00  A.  M.  in  the  summer 
and  6:30  during  the  winter  months,  excepting  at  such  seasonal  periods 
when  the  call  of  our  neighbors,  the  whip-poor-wills  awoke  us  ahead  of 
schedule.  At  6:20  the  call  for  assembly  and  calisthenics  was  sounded,  at 
which  time  we  went  through  twenty  minutes  of  strenuous  exercises  fol- 
lowed occasionally  by  a half  mile  run.  Breakfast  was  served  at  7:15  followed 
by  an  hour  of  policing  the  grounds  and  buildings.  Various  details  were 
assigned  to  this  work  and  their  duties  ranged  from  washing  dishes  to  mak- 
ing beds.  Each  student  had  a task  assigned  him. 

At  8:30  the  call  to  classes  was  given.  Between  classes  short  recreation 
periods  were  allowed.  Fatigue  periods  were  at  times  substituted  for  classes 
and  during  these  periods  such  work  as  building  a pistol  range,  mowing 
grass,  cutting  wood  and  general  work  to  improve  the  grounds  and  buildings 
was  the  order  of  the  day. 

At  11:30  preparations  were  made  for  lunch  which  was  served  at  12:00 
noon.  Classes  were  resumed  at  1:30  and  continued  until  4:45  with  brief 


(Continued  on  page  31) 
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By  JAMES  N.  MORTON 

THE  whole-hearted  and  widespread  interest  among  sports- 
men’s organizations  and  individuals  during  the  past  several 
months  in  creating  better  natural  conditions  for  wildlife  is  most 
encouraging. 

Many  organizations  throughout  the  State  have  appointed  com- 
mittees on  Game  Food  and  Cover.  Membership  in  the  committees 
is  chosen  from  widely  separated  districts  in  order  to  get  men  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  problems  in  each  vicinity  covered  by  the 
organization.  Many  of  these  committees  have  functioned  in  a 
highly  satisfactory  manner.  Great  numbers  of  temporary  retreats 
and  shelters  have  been  provided  in  areas  devoid  of  natural  cover. 
Game  feeding  shelters,  under  which  food  can  be  placed  during 
adverse  weather,  have  been  built  throughout  the  State.  Cooperative 
arrangements  with  farmers  in  providing  food  and  cover  have  been 
carried  out  on  a scale  never  before  equaled.  This  good  work  must 
be  continued  and  carried  forward  on  a larger  scale  if  we  hope  to 
maintain  a sufficient  crop  of  game  birds  and  animals  for  harvest- 
ing during  the  open  hunting  seasons. 

The  turn  of  the  seasons  has  again  brought  us  to  the  time  of 
year  when  it  will  once  more  be  necessary  to  make  preparations 
in  order  to  insure  a supply  of  natural  food  and  cover  during  the 
coming  summer,  fall  and  winter.  There  has  probably  never  been 
a time  within  recent  years  when  this  work  has  been  more  neces- 
sary. It  is  a well  known  fact  that  wildlife  faced  a crises  during  the 
severe  winter  of  1935-36  when  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals  were 
endangered  because  of  difficulties  in  securing  natural  food  and 
in  finding  sufficient  cover  for  shelter  from  the  elements.  This  crisis 
was  reflected  in  a badly  depleted  supply  of  stock  for  breeding  dur- 
ing the  past  season,  hence  a limited  supply  for  shooting  during 
the  last  hunting  season. 

There  is  now  a splendid  opportunity  to  overcome  the  losses 
sustained  during  the  period  above  mentioned.  The  past  winter 
has  been  extremely  favorable  to  wildlife.  Only  for  very  short 
periods  was  there  severe  weather,  and  the  lack  of  snow 
made  it  possible  for  wildlife  to  more  easily  reach  available 
food  supplies. 

In  addition  to  the  favorable  winter,  the  Game  Commis- 
sion during  recent  months  carried  on  the  heaviest  game 
restocking  program  in  the  State’s  history.  Thousands  of 
birds  and  animals  have  now  been  released  to  restock  the 
depleted  coverts.  But  such  restocking  is  not  going  to  solve 
the  problem  if  those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  wildlife  do 
not  assist  in  making  all  areas  attractive  to  the  released  stock 
and  to  the  native  birds  and  animals  which  inhabit  the  terri- 
tory. A consignment  of  birds  can  be  released  any  place, 
but  it  is  not  possible  to  make  them  remain  there  unless 
conditions  are  to  their  liking. 

Things  for  which  arrangements  should  be  made  immedi- 
ately are  the  preservation  of  part  of  the  existing  natural 
growth  which  provide  food  and  cover  for  farm  game  species; 
the  planting  of  food  patches  and  of  berry-growing  shrubs 
and  vines,  and  the  building  of  additional  temporary  retreats 
and  shelters. 

Almost  every  farm  has  some  waste  bit  of  land  such  as 
ravines,  stony  hillsides  or  stream  banks.  Too  often  these 
spots,  as  well  as  woodlots,  are  pastured  to  a state  of  barren- 
ness. Just  small  portions  of  the  woodlot,  if  fenced  apart, 
would  provide  shelter,  food  and  protection  to  a surprising 
number  of  very  useful  birds  and  animals. 

Farmers  should  be  encouraged  wherever  possible  to  leave 
some  brushy  growth  along  ditch  banks,  fences  and  other 
areas  where  they  do  not  interfere  with  farming  operations. 

Such  growth  provides  wildlife  with  nesting  cover,  travel 
lanes,  food  supplies,  and  places  from  which  to  escape  from 
the  attacks  of  natural  predators.  The  same  growth  which 
assists  in  creating  a more  favorable  environment  for  game 
birds  and  animals  likewise  is  essential  in  conserving  the 
song  and  insectiverous  birds.  It  is  a well  known  fact  that 
it  is  possible  for  landowners  to  receive  an  enormous  value 


Provision  for  game  food  and  cover 
is  one  of  the  most  pressing  game 
management  problems.  Herein  are 
outlined  many  helpful  suggestions 
for  sportsmen  and  others  interested 
in  providing  more  favorable  game 
habitats. 

each  year  through  the  destruction  of  insect  pests  by  game  and 
insectiverous  birds. 

A considerable  amount  of  soil  erosion  can  be  prevented  by 
allowing  a heavy  grass  or  shrub  growth  to  remain  along  gullied 
areas,  stream  banks  and  on  steep  hillsides.  Everyone  knows  of 
the  evils  of  soil  erosion  and  of  the  tremendous  toll  taken  in  good 
soil  each  year  from  practically  every  farm.  The  breaking  of  fields 
into  smaller  units  and  permitting  strips  of  sod  or  low  shrub 
growth  between  fields,  the  provision  for  strips  of  trees  and  shrubs 
along  steep  hillsides  and  the  retaining  of  growth  along  gullies 
where  there  is  rapid  run-off  of  water  will  go  a long  way  toward 
preventing  this  destructive  washing  away  each  year  of  valuable 
soil.  These  methods  used  to  prevent  soil  erosion  will,  at  the  same 
time,  be  useful  to  wildlife  in  providing  food  and  cover. 

A farm  can  be  made  more  attractive  by  having  a supply  of 
game  food  producing  shrubs  and  vines  along  fences,  ravines,  and 
in  woodlots.  Much  of  the  growth  which  provides  food  and  cover 
for  wildlife  is  also  extremely  attractive  and  highly  prized  orna- 
mentally. Who  is  not  delighted  in  the  spring  of  the  year  with  the 
blossoms  of  the  juneberry,  the  redbud  or  the  dogwood?  During 
the  fall  of  the  year,  as  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  woods  and  fields 


Brushy  growth  along  fence  rows  is  very  essential  in  providing  favorable 
conditions  for  game  and  for  song  and  insectiverous  birds. 
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Strips  or  patches  planted  to  millet,  broom  corn  or  kafTir  corn  provided  excellent  game  food. 
Note  proximity  of  this  patch  of  millet  to  good  cover. 


put  on  their  autumnal  cloaks,  many  of  the  most  attractive  are  those 
that  provide  game  food.  One  immediately  picks  out  a clump  of 
sumac  with  their  blazing  scarlet  leaves,  or  is  attracted  by  the  deep 
red  of  the  Virginia  Creeper  trailing  over  the  stub  of  a dead  tree. 
In  the  fall  and  winter  the  berries  of  many  of  them  are  no  less 
attractive.  Almost  everyone  is  familiar  with  the  bittersweet,  the 
winterberry  and  the  hawthorn.  In  addition  to  those  mentioned,  a 
great  many  others  provide  game  food  and  cover  and  are  also  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye,  either  from  the  standpoint  of  flowers,  foliage  or 
fruit. 

It  is  hoped  that  additional  organizations  and  interested  individ- 
uals will  arrange  this  year  for  the  planting  of  shrubs  and  vines, 
and  of  numerous  small  food  plots  of  cereals  on  their  favorite  terri- 
tory. Much  of  this  planting  can  be  done  in  April  and  May.  Where 
cover  is  needed,  arrangements  should  be  made  with  the  landowner 
for  the  planting  of  shrubs  and  vines  in  scattered  clumps  or  in 
strips  where  they  will  not  be  molested  by  domestic  stock.  The 
planting  of  shrubs  and  vines  produces  both  cover  and  food.  To 
be  most  effective  as  cover  some  of  the  plants  should  form  a 
tangle,  or  be  stiff  and  thorny,  so  that  in  cases  of  necessity  pursued 
game  can  find  a safe  retreat  from  the  pursuer.  In  arranging  for  the 
planting  of  areas  consideration  must  be  given  to  a variety  of  spe- 
cies, selected  in  such  manner  as  to  provide  a food  supply  during 
the  year.  In  each  planted  clump  there  should  be  some  which  pro- 
duce summer  food  and  others  which  provide  food  during  the  fall 
and  winter.  Some  of  the  better  ones  to  plant  for  summer  food  in- 
clude the  Virginia  Creeper,  Juneberry,  cherry,  plum,  elderberry, 
blackberry  and  mulberry.  Selections  may  be  made  from  the  follow- 
ing for  planting  for  fall  and  winter  food;  bittersweet,  hawthorn, 
sumac,  winterberry,  snowberry,  persimmon,  viburnum,  hazelnut, 
oak,  walnut,  wildgrape,  red  cedar,  honeysuckle,  bayberry,  mountain 
ash,  crabapple,  wahoo  and  dogwood. 

In  order  that  wildlife  may  have  a sufficient  amount  of  the  solid 
foods,  patches  should  be  planted  to  various  cereals  or  arrangements 
made  with  farmers  to  leave  standing  food  patches  throughout  every 
county  in  the  State.  Committees  on  game  food  and  cover,  just  as 
soon  as  possible,  should  make  a general  survey  of  idle  acres  and  at 
the  same  time  learn  how  many  of  these  areas  may  be  secured  for 
food  planting  purposes.  Of  course,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
only  the  most  desirable  should  be  selected. 


Arrangements  should  then  be  made  for  plowing  and  planting. 
The  cost  of  this  may  be  borne  by  the  local  clubs  or  by  interested 
individuals,  rifle  clubs,  sporting  goods  dealers  or  other  businessmen 
interested  in  wildlife. 

Cooperation  of  farmers  can  often  be  obtained  in  planting  a few 
rows  of  game  food  in  connection  with  their  regular  farm  plantings. 
This  is  especially  true  where  they  have  a field  to  be  planted  to 
corn  adjacent  to  the  woods.  If  furnished  with  the  seed  they  will 
frequently  be  willing  to  plant  a few  rows  of  kaffir  corn  or  broom 
corn  near  the  woods.  Such  planting  does  not  require  much  extra 
work  and  it  quite  often  saves  the  farmers’  field  corn,  since  the 
damage  from  squirrels  and  other  game  is  often  heaviest  along  fence 
rows  and  woodlots. 

A great  many  different  kinds  of  grains  furnish  excellent  solid 
food  for  planting  for  wildlife.  Such  foods  as  the  following  are  de- 
sirable: field  corn,  kaffir  corn,  broom  corn,  millet,  sudan  grass,  soy- 
beans, cowpeas,  buckwheat,  rye,  sunflower,  wheat,  barley,  hemp 
and  flax. 

Kaffir  corn  with  a sprinkling  of  field  corn  furnishes  excellent 
game  food.  The  planting  of  buckwheat  or  millet  broadcast  after  the 
last  cultivation  of  the  corn  makes  desirable  game  bird  food,  while 
the  corn  furnishes  both  food  and  cover. 

There  is  probably  no  practice  of  more  benefit  in  feeding  and 
holding  game  than  that  of  arranging  for  a few  rows  of  uncut  corn 
in  a field  near  a protected  fence  row  or  along  the  woodlot.  The 
corn  stalks  furnish  cover  and  the  food  on  them  is  always  present 
when  needed  and  it  remains  in  good  condition  until  late  in  the 
winter. 

Various  mixtures  of  seeds  may  be  used  in  food  patches.  The 
purpose  of  such  mixtures  is  to  provide  in  a plot  a continuous  sup- 
ply of  food  from  August  until  spring  by  selecting  some  plants 
which  mature  their  seeds  early,  and  others  which  mature  seeds 
later  and  remain  on  the  stalks  during  the  winter.  Likewise  in  a 
mixture  some  strong  stemmed  plants  must  be  provided  as  supports 
for  the  weaker  stemmed  ones.  This  is  necessary  in  order  that  part 
of  the  available  food  supply  is  held  above  the  snow  during  the 
winter.  It  is  always  advisable  when  planting  mixtures  to  consult 
the  county  agricultural  agent  since  he  is  always  acquainted  with 
local  conditions  and  will  know  whether  or  not  good  results  can  be 
expected. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Part  II 

PLANS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

The  Problem 

IT  HAS  been  shown  that  current  cottontail  rabbit  conditions  in 
Pennsylvania  are  not  entirely  new,  but  merely  the  acute  point 
in  a twenty  year  period  of  decline.  Apparently,  the  present  status 
is  the  result  of  a decreasing  cover  supply,  increasing  gun  pressure, 
and  an  ineffective  restocking  program.  The  problem  is,  therefore, 
to  improve  general  food  and  cover  conditions;  to  provide  retreat 
areas  which  will  offer  escape  from  an  ever  increasing  gun  pressure ; 
and  to  find  a means  whereby  native  rabbits  may  be  furnished  in 
the  numbers  necessary  for  a sound  restocking  program. 

Just  as  it  has  taken  a period  of  years  for  rabbit  conditions  to 
reach  their  present  status,  so  will  it  require  a relatively  long  time 
to  improve  the  situation  appreciably.  Furthermore,  solving  the 
problem  is  a major  undertaking,  too  large  to  be  worked  out  by  any 
one  group  of  persons  and  requiring  the  whole-hearted  cooperative 
efforts  of  landowners,  sportsmen,  and  conservative  officials. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  cooperative  work  should  be  carried  out  on 
the  following  basis:  The  landowners  should  be  induced  to  furnish 
the  land  upon  which  the  rabbits  must  be  produced  and  live;  the 
sportsmen  should  supply  the  bulk  of  the  labor;  while  the  Game 
Commission  should  outline  the  plans  for  the  work,  supervise 
the  actual  operations,  and  finance  the  projects  to  a limited 
extent 

Having  stated  the  problem  and  the  methods  by  which  it 
should  be  approached,  the  details  of  the  plan  must  next  be 
fully  discussed. 

The  Stocking  Program 

The  first  step  in  any  sound  restocking  program  should  be 
the  production,  or  procurement,  of  high  quality  stock  at  rea- 
sonable cost.  Secondly,  the  areas  on  which  the  plantings  are 
to  be  made  should  present  a suitable  habitat  for  the  species 
involved.  In  this  respect,  one  all  important  fact  cannot  be 
overlooked,  namely,  that  if  the  environment  is  not  favorable, 
no  restocking  program  can  ever  be  successful  and  the  better 
the  habitat,  the  greater  are  the  chances  for  productive  stock- 
ings. 

1.  Source  of  Supply 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  stocking  in  Pennsylvania  of  rab- 
bits imported  from  the  Middle  West  has  not  proven  successful, 
probably  because  at  the  time  of  release  the  animals  were  in 
poor  condition  and  the  environment  encountered  was  not  con- 
ducive to  their  welfare.  Also,  since  it  is  quite  probable  that  the 
majority  of  the  Central  States  will  shortly  ban  the  exportation 
of  live  cottontails,  it  is  wisest  that  Pennsylvania  endeavor  to 
develop  an  internal  supply  source  for  rabbits  for  restocking 
purposes. 


2.  Artificial  Propagation 

Anticipating  the  day  when  rabbits  would  no  longer  be  obtainable 
from  other  states,  the  Game  Commission  began  in  1931  a series  of 
experiments  dealing  with  the  propagation  of  cottontail  rabbits  in 
confinement.  These  were  designed  to  discover  whether  or  not  the 
species  might  thus  be  efficiently  raised  in  the  large  numbers  nec- 
essary for  restocking  purposes. 

Mindful  of  the  cottontail’s  prolific  tendencies  and  apparent  adapt- 
ability to  innumerable  types  of  habitat,  the  general  method  of 
propagation  first  employed  was  the  so-called  “range  system.” 
Under  this  system,  the  rabbits  were  subjected  to  semi-wild  condi- 
tions such  as  were  offered  by  relatively  large  fenced  fields,  where 
little  or  no  supplemental  food  was  offered,  where  predators  were 
under  reasonable  control,  and  where  human  interference  was  at  a 
minimum.  It  was  believed  that  under  such  conditions,  a limited 
number  of  mature  rabbits  placed  in  the  enclosures  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  would  mate  and  produce,  by  the  following  fall,  a relatively 
large  number  of  animals  for  restocking  purposes  with  a minimum 
of  attention  and  expense. 

Projects  of  the  type  just  mentioned  were  carried  out  at  one  of 
the  State  Game  Farms  from  1931  through  1934  and  at  another  dur- 
ing 1934  only.  In  two  of  the  experiments,  pens  approximating  four 
acres  in  area  were  employed,  one  covered,  the  other  uncovered. 
The  breeders  were  placed  in  the  enclosures  with  free  access  to  the 
entire  area.  They  bred  and  raised  their  young  within  the  same  con- 


Feeding  young  orphaned  rabbits 
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Doe  rabbit  in  breeding  pen 


fines.  In  the  other  three  experiments,  the  pens  consisted  of  two 
sections,  one  termed  the  “breeding  pen”  and  the  other  the  "grow- 
ing area.”  The  breeding  pens  were  small  enclosures  within  the 
growing  area.  They  varied  in  size  in  the  different  experiments  and 
were  constructed  of  one  and  one-half  inch  mesh  poultry  netting. 
Mature  rabbits,  in  varying  sex  ratios  and  in  different  numbers 
according  to  the  area  of  the  pen,  were  placed  in  and,  because  of 
the  size  of  the  wire  mesh,  confined  to  the  breeding  pens,  where 
they  mated  and  brought  forth  their  young.  Shortly  after  leaving 
the  nest,  the  immature  animals  usually  “filtered”  out  through  the 
large  mesh  wire  into  the  growing  areas  where  they  were  confined 
by  finer  meshed  netting  and  trapped  up  during  the  winter 
months. 

In  the  operation  of  the  experiments,  it  was  found  that  at  times 
heavy  losses  occurred  from  overcrowding,  parasitism,  and  disease. 
It  was  believed,  however,  that  in  favorable  seasons  such  experi- 
ments could  be  expected  to  produce  four  rabbits  per  breeding  doe, 
or  computing  on  another  basis,  approximately  40  rabbits  for  each 
acre  of  land  contained  in  the  enclosure.  The  five  seasonal  experi- 
ments, fully  reported  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Twenty-First 
American  Game  Conference  and  the  1935  Summer  Issue  of  the 
Maryland  Conservationist,  produced  a total  of  over  1,200  rabbits, 
but  the  expected  production  of  four  rabbits  per  breeding  doe  was 
never  realized,  while  only  in  one  case  did  the  output  per  acre  come 
up  to  expectations.  It  was  concluded,  therefore,  that  cottontail 
rabbits  can  be  raised  in  captivity  under  semi-wild  conditions,  but 


not  in  the  large  numbers  desired  for  restocking  purposes  without 
excessive  expenditures  for  pens,  care,  etc. 

Following  the  completion  of  the  experiments  just  described,  the 
Commission  undertook  in  1935  a series  of  experiments  dealing  with 
the  controlled  propagation  of  the  cottontail.  The  rabbits  were 
singly  confined  in  pens  of  different  sizes  and  types.  Thus,  the  mat- 
ing was  consummated  either  by  taking  the  buck  to  the  doe  or  vice 
versa.  Even  though  many  hours  were  spent  in  an  observation  shed, 
actual  copulation  was  never  observed,  but  the  fact  was  noted  that 
when  the  oestral  cycle  was  not  in  the  proper  stage,  the  doe  would 
invariably  kill  the  buck  with  which  she  was  confined. 

In  the  course  of  the  experiments,  it  was  found  to  be  a relatively 
simple  matter  to  rear  cottontails  from  the  age  of  five  or  six  days 
to  maturity  and  that  the  crux  of  the  problem  arose  during  that 
critical  period  just  preceding,  during,  and  shortly  following  the 
birth  of  the  young. 

It  was  discovered  that  births  occurred  at  any  time  between  25 
and  32  days  after  copulation,  the  normal  period  of  gestation  ap- 
parently being  30  days.  The  average  number  of  young  per  litter 
was  five,  with  a minimum  record  of  three  and  a maximum  observ- 
ance of  eight. 

A number  of  does  are  known  to  have  produced  two  litters  of 
young  during  the  season  and  it  is  possible  that  some  produced  a 
third.  It  was  impossible  to  record  the  total  number  of  litters 
actually  produced  because  the  individual  pens  were  not  completed 
until  April,  and  when  trapped  from  a large  field  used  in  the  1934 
experiment  to  be  placed  in  the  small  pens,  certain  of  the  does 
showed  evidence  of  having  already  produced  at  least  one  litter 
of  young. 

It  was  concluded  from  this  experiment  that  with  further 
development  of  the  technique,  cottontails  could  be  successfully 
reared  under  a system  of  controlled  propagation,  but  that  for 
restocking  purposes  the  cost  per  head  probably  would  always 
prove  prohibitive. 

As  a final  resort,  the  Commission  attempted  to  raise  cot- 
tontails in  1936  by  placing  paired  rabbits  in  small,  specially 
constructed  coops  where  the  animals  were  constantly  together 
and  on  wire  some  distance  from  the  ground.  This  experiment 
met  with  complete  failure. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  cottontail  rabbits  can  be  successfully 
raised  in  confinement  by  different  methods,  but  probably  not 
at  a cost  per  head  which  will  allow  their  production  in  large 
numbers  for  restocking  purposes. 

3.  Live-Trapping 

At  the  same  time  experiments  were  being  conducted  in 
methods  of  artificial  propagation,  the  Commission  also  was 
carrying  out  a program  involving  the  live-trapping  and  redis- 
tribution of  wild  cottontails  in  various  sections  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

The  methods  employed  in  the  work  varied  in  detail,  but  the 

essential  plan  was  to  capture  rabbits  alive  on  areas  closed  to 
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hunting  and  release  them  shortly  thereafter  in  open  hunting  terri- 
tory. The  system  has  met  with  unqualified  success  in  that  it  has 
produced  relatively  large  numbers  of  first  quality  rabbits  at  rea- 
sonable cost.  Also,  the  plan  possesses  a most  desirable  character- 
istic in  that  it  may  be  successfully  carried  out  by  private  individ- 
uals working  alone,  by  the  officers  of  the  Game  Commission,  or  by 
cooperating  groups  consisting  of  landowners,  sportsmen  and  con- 
servation officials,  one  or  all. 

Since  the  live-trapping  and  redistribution  program  apparently 
offers  the  best  method  of  supplying  rabbits  for  restocking  pur- 
poses, it  is  natural  first  to  look  for  these  areas  whereon  the  work 
may  be  carried  out.  Eventually,  the  great  percentage  of  the  stock 
will  probably  be  taken  from  specially  developed  natural  game 
propagation  areas,  the  establishment  of  which  will  be  fully  dis- 
cussed in  another  section  of  this  report,  but  pending  the  develop- 
ment of  such  units  other  supply  points  will  have  to  be  drawn  upon. 
These  are  far  more  numerous  than  generally  believed,  but  to  date 
they  have  been  utilized  only  to 
a very  limited  extent.  Keep- 
ing in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
trapping  areas  must  be  favor- 
able rabbit  territory  closed  to 
public  shooting,  suggested 
places  of  operation  will  be 
briefly  outlined  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs. 

Sections  suitable  for  supply 
points  fall  readily  into  two 
major  groups,  publicly-owned 
lands  and  those  under  private 
control.  The  public  lands  in- 
clude (1)  municipal  areas, 
such  as  city  parks,  water- 
sheds, golf  courses  and  other 
recreational  developments  (2) 
county  and  state-owned  lands, 
including  parks  and  the 
grounds  of  prisons,  hospitals 
and  other  institutions,  and 
(3)  Federal  properties,  among 
which  are  parks,  penitentiary 
grounds  and  the  like. 

The  Game  Commission  has 
in  the  past  few  years  taken 
hundreds  of  rabbits  from  one 
or  two  public  watersheds,  State  penitentiaries  and  similar  places, 
but  the  great  majority  of  such  lands  where  many  rabbits  are 
available  have  never  been  trapped  and  they  too  are  capable  of 
annually  producing  a large  supply  of  rabbits. 

The  lands  under  private  control  comprise  a number  of  different 
groups,  including  (1)  the  small  developed  or  undeveloped  lots  in 
the  outer  limits  of  most  cities  and  towns,  (2)  factory  and  indus- 
trial sites  where  shooting  is  prohibited  as  a safety  measure,  and 
(3)  nurseries,  orchards,  truck  farms  and  other  areas  where  the 
rabbits  may  cause  excessive  property  damage. 

A number  of  District  Game  Protectors  have  for  some  years  been 
trapping  and  redistributing  rabbits  from  points  such  as  those  just 
mentioned.  One  officer  reports  that  from  the  lawn  surrounding  a 
large  house  in  one  of  eastern  Pennsylvania’s  manufacturing  cities, 
he  has  by  means  of  a single  box  trap  taken  and  released  outside 
the  city  limits  a total  of  82  rabbits  within  a period  of  two  years. 
On  these  lands  many  rabbits  are  annually  being  produced  only  to 
fall  prey  to  cats  and  dogs  or  be  run  over  by  an  automobile  as  they 
scamper  across  the  crowded  streets,  while  such  surpluses  might  be 
prudently  utilized  for  restocking  purposes. 

Knowing  the  sources  of  supply,  the  next  point  to  be  discussed 
is  the  proper  methods  to  follow  in  catching  the  rabbits.  Probably 
the  simplest  and  one  of  the  most  practical  means  of  capturing 
rabbits  alive  and  uninjured  is  through  the  use  of  a box  trap.  The 
principle  of  operation  employed  in  these  traps  is  known  to  almost 
every  person  interested  in  wildlife,  though  their  detailed  construc- 
tion varies  widely.  For  the  reader’s  convenience,  a simple  plan  of 
box  trap  construction  is  presented  herewith. 

Though  the  box  trap  is  far  more  effective  when  snow  is  on  the 


ground  than  at  other  times,  it  is  an  ideal  device  for  the  work  in 
question.  A box  trapping  program  can  be  carried  out  by  private 
individuals,  by  sportsmen’s  organizations  or  by  officers  of  the 
Game  Commission.  The  only  equipment  necessary  is  the  traps  and 
a special  permit,  issued  by  the  Game  Commission  free  of  charge, 
granting  permission  to  cooperators  to  undertake  such  work  under 
the  supervision  of  some  Officer  of  the  Commission. 

Another  way  of  taking  cottontails  for  restocking  purposes  is  by 
driving  them.  This  method  can  be  successfully  employed  only  on 
relatively  large  areas  where  rabbits  are  fairly  abundant.  It  re- 
quires a large  number  of  men  working  in  unison  and  can  be 
legally  undertaken  only  under  the  Commission’s  direction.  The 
procedure  is  simply  for  the  men  to  form  a single  line  and  then 
walk  abreast  through  the  area  chasing  the  animals  before  them 
into  the  V-shaped  wire  wings  of  a large  trap. 

A third  method  of  capturing  wild  rabbits  for  stocking  purposes 
is  through  the  use  of  a ferret  This  procedure  can  be  employed 

only  by  salaried  officers  of 
the  Game  Commission,  as  the 
Game  Code  specifically  pro- 
hibits private  individuals  from 
chasing  game  with  ferrets  and 
requires  a special  permit  even 
to  hold  them  in  possession. 

Once  caught,  the  rabbits 
should,  with  the  least  possible 
amount  of  handling,  immedi- 
ately be  placed  in  crates  suit- 
able for  transportation  to  and 
release  at  other  points.  These 
should  contain  single  com- 
partments for  each  rabbit, 
should  be  relatively  light  and 
of  such  size  as  to  be  carried 
easily  both  by  hand  and  in 
passenger  automobiles. 

During  the  past  few  years, 
the  Commission  has  kept  ac- 
curate records  of  all  expendi- 
tures involved  in  box  trap- 
ping, ferreting,  and  drive-net- 
ting  cottontail  rabbits  for  re- 
stocking purposes.  It  was 
found  that  the  average  cost 
per  head  for  catching,  trans- 
porting and  releasing  rabbits  was  twenty-four  and  a fraction  cents. 
This,  of  course,  represents  about  one-fourth  the  price  of  importing 
and  releasing  a rabbit  from  the  Middle  West  and  probably  even  a 
smaller  fraction  of  the  cost  of  rearing  a cottontail  in  confinement. 

4.  Natural  Propagation  Areas 

Designed  to  supply  eventually  the  majority  of  rabbits  annually 
required  for  restocking  purposes,  the  Commission  plans  the  estab- 
lishment of  a system  of  natural  rabbit  propagation  areas,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  proposed  farm  game  refuge  program,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  within  the  next  few  years  there  will  be  a number  of  these 
special  units  in  operation  in  each  of  the  sixty-seven  counties  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

Attempts  will  be  made  to  set  up  several  of  the  areas  in  the 
better  rabbit  hunting  sections  of  each  county.  They  will  be  placed 
on  suitable  lands  whereon  the  Game  Commission  can,  by  agree- 
ment or  lease,  obtain  the  hunting  and  trapping  rights.  The  units 
will  vary  in  size  according  to  their  purpose.  The  smaller  ones, 
designed  primarily  as  demonstration  areas  and  secondarily  for 
production,  will  contain  from  five  to  fifty  or  even  seventy-five 
acres,  while  the  larger  production  areas  will  contain  from  several 
hundred  to  one  thousand  or  more  acres.  The  units  will  be  sur- 
rounded by  a single  strand  of  number  nine  wire  of  the  same  type 
as  used  to  mark  the  boundary  of  the  Commission’s  well-known 
game  refuges.  The  perimeter  of  the  areas  will  be  posted  with  ap- 
propriate signs  designed  especially  for  the  purpose.  There  will  be 
no  hunting  on  the  areas  at  any  time  and  they  will  be  subject  to 
such  additional  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Game  Commission 
may  see  fit  to  adopt.  All  areas  will  be  under  strict  management 
(Continued  on  page  32) 


Treadle-type  box  trap  baited  and  set 
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LITTLE  BLACK  JOE  CARRIES  ON 

By  FRED  EVERETT 
Sketches  by  the  Author 


IF  EVER  there  was  a spoiled  houn’  pup,  it  is  Little  Black  Joe. 

All  rules  of  dog  training  have  been  broken,  every  sacred  tra- 
dition about  hunting  dogs  has  been  discarded  in  the  daily  life  of 
this  little  black  hound  during  the  “off”  season.  From  the  moment 
hunting  closes  until  about  a month  before  it  again  opens,  Joe  leads 
a life  that  is  unique  among  hunting  dogs. 

It  wouldn’t  be  so  bad  if  we  at  home  were  the  ones  that  spoiled 
Joe — but  we  aren’t.  Thank  heaven  we,  at  least,  have  kept  our 
balance.  Nor  would  it  be  so  bad  if  just  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood were  the  offenders.  But  when  it  comes  about  that  one  little 
bla>  k houn’  dog  lords  it  over  a whole  town,  including  the  police 
force  and  even  members  of  the  town  board,  then  it  is  time  some- 
thing was  done  about  it.  If  it  weren’t  for  one  thing,  I’d  do  it. 

Before  telling  what  that  one  thing  is,  I want  to  give  a dog’s 
eye  view  of  Joe’s  life  around  this  town.  Remember  that  Joe  is 
supposed  to  be  a hunting  dog,  not  a pet.  Then,  when  you  hear 
my  complaints,  see  if  you  don’t  agree  with  me  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  in  the  Old  Home  Town. 

When  Joe  was  a little  shaver,  back  in  those  days  when  his  tail 
was  as  long  as  his  body,  I was  very  set  and  determined  on  certain 
training  rules  and  ideas  concerning  his  up-bringing.  Above  all 
things,  he  was  not  to  be  petted  too  much, — that  spoiled  any 
hunter.  The  best  traditions  said  so.  Furthermore,  he  was  always 
to  be  fed  a certain  diet.  Training  rules  demanded  it. 

With  such  praiseworthy  resolutions,  Little  Black  Joe’s  educa- 
tion began.  I taught  him  to  mind  instantly — to  lie  down — to  come 
in — all  the  regular  necessary  dog  duties.  I even  taught  him  to 
“fetch”  things — then  to  sit  still  while  I went  off  and  hid  some- 
thing— which  he  would  find  and  bring  to  me.  All  of  which  was 
good  training.  Then,  I must  confess,  I let  my  pride  as  a teacher 
get  the  best  of  me. 


So  I brought  Joe  into  the  house  and  taught  him  to  stand  up  on 
his  hind  legs — then  to  sit  down  on  them,  his  front  feet  up  by  his 
nose — his  legs  are  so  short  that  they  won’t  reach  further  than  his 
nose.  I’ll  admit  it  was  cute  and  he  deserved  his  cracker  or  other 
tidbit.  Then  he  learned  to  go  find  my  slippers  and  bring  them  to 
me.  After  that  he  soon  was  able  to  take  them  back  and  put  them 
away  in  the  cupboard.  I would  balance  his  reward  on  his  nose 
and  at  command  he  would  shake  his  head  and  grab  the  food  be- 
fore it  hit  the  floor.  Or,  while  he  was  sitting  up  pretty,  I would 
toss  the  choice  bits  to  him  and  he  would  catch  them — all  that  hit 
the  floor  were  forfeit. 

Then  came  a certain  day  that  I was  calling  on  Dad  and  Mother. 
Joe  became  tired  of  the  long  visit  and  started  hunting  around  the 
room.  He  stopped  near  the  table,  sniffed  audibly,  jumped  onto  a 
chair  and,  with  his  front  feet  on  the  table,  picked  my  cap  off  it. 
Then  he  trotted  over  to  me  and  laid  the  cap  in  my  lap.  There  was 
nothing  I could  do  but  take  the  hat  and  the  hint  and  go  home. 

Now  such  things  as  these  get  talked  about.  The  neighbors  be- 
came interested.  Then  others.  Wherever  I went,  I began  to  hear 
about  how  smart  and  cute  Little  Black  Joe  was.  Things  that  were 
news  to  me  came  to  my  ears.  So  I investigated  and  here  is  what 
I found. 

That  little  houn’  pup  has  established  a route  through  town,  not 
only  among  our  neighbors  but  in  other  sections  as  well.  Every 
day  or  so  he  goes  the  rounds,  visiting  certain  homes.  There  is  a 
very  decided  method  in  his  madness. 

At  the  home  of  a school  teacher  and  her  mother,  a pint  of  milk 
a day  is  ordered  for  Joe’s  own  private  consumption.  On  cold,  bad 
days  it  is  warmed  for  hiim  A special  bed  is  always  at  his  disposal. 
He  makes  free  use  of  the  house,  at  times  being  rocked  to  sleep  in 
the  lap  of  the  mother. 
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Up  rose 
a beautiful 
eock  bird, 
the  biggest 
he  ever  saw 


Next  door 
lives  a bank 
official  and  his 
wife,  good  friends 
of  ours.  Here  Joe 
eats  only  fried  meat 
bones  — - chops  preferred. 
As  a rule  he  won’t  touch 
anything  else,  so  the  family 
have  chops  more  often  than 
necessary.  And  he  never  offers  to 
enter  the  house  unless  especially 
■v’A-v  coaxed. 

r~  Down  through  town  lives  the  mother  of 

i this  lady.  This  is  another  stop  for  Joe.  He 

sometimes  eats  a few  scraps.  Then  up  town 
he  goes  until  he  comes  to  the  automobile  store 
of  a member  of  the  town  board  and  former  Com- 
missioner of  Police.  An  inspection  of  the  cars  to 
see  if  mine  is  there,  then  into  the  store  Joe  goes,  to 
say  “hello”  to  all  concerned. 

After  receiving  sufficient  petting  and  attention,  out  he  trots,  and 
down  through  the  business  district.  Cars  have  no  terror  for  him- — 
he  is  more  careful  than  an  old  maid  when  crossing  the  streets. 
He  sits  down  on  the  curb  and  watches  the  cars,  both  ways,  until 
he  has  a clear  road,  then  over  he  goes. 

Two  or  three  policemen  must  be  interviewed  before  he  finally 
reaches  brother  Bill’s  delicatessen  store.  Here  he  turns  up  his 
nose  at  anything  but  the  best,  liverwurst  preferred.  And  he  gets 
it,  too.  And  then  he  continues  on  upstairs  when  Dad  and  Mother 
are  at  home. 

Bad  as  are  all  the  others,  here  Joe  is  spoiled  as  no  child  ever 
was.  Petted  and  fed  and  praised  until  even  he  has  had  his  fill,  he 
finally  goes  on  to  other  places  until  at  last,  that  same  day  or  the 
next,  he  reaches  home  again.  Our  specially  cooked  food  is  placed 
before  him — he  smells  it,  yawns,  turns  around  a few  times  on  his 
rug,  lies  down  and  goes  to  sleep.  When  the  food  has  spoiled,  we 
throw  it  out. 

All  of  which  is  only  a small  part  of  Joe’s  life.  The  stories  which 
are  told  about  him  would  fill  a dozen  books.  Wherever  you  go 
among  these  people,  it  is  talk — talk — talk — about  this  black  pro- 
fessional beggar  until,  as  Friend  Wife  said  one  day,  it  is  worse 
than  talking  to  people  who  have  just  had  an  operation  or  a new1 
baby. 

One  of  these  stories  told  me  at  the  Commissioner  of  Police’s 
store  is  a fair  example.  The  dog  catcher  was  being  kidded  a great 
deal  about  Little  Black  Joe.  He  knew  that  he  did  not  dare  touch 
the  dog — if  he  did,  so  many  would  land  on  him.  police  and  all. 
that  he  would  never  get  over  it.  One  day  he  and  his  assistant  had 
tried  to  catch  the  black  hound.  Afterwards  he  confessed  that  Joe 
was  a quick  little  devil  but  he  was  going  to  catch  him  just  the 
same.  The  others  bet  he  couldn’t  do  it. 

Shortly  after,  the  dog  catcher  saw  Joe  coming  down  Broadway 
and  so  he  hid  outside  the  side  door  of  the  auto  store.  Joe  always 
entered  the  front  door  and  left  by  the  side  door.  This  day,  after 
the  usual  round  of  the  store  and  employees,  Joe  started  for  the 
side  door,  stopped,  sniffed,  turned  around  and  dashed  out  the  back 
way — a thing  he  had  never  done  before.  The  dog  catcher  left  hur- 
riedly as  the  cheering  and  remarks  began. 


Friendly  as  Little  Black  Joe  is,  no  stranger 
can  lay  a hand  on  him.  Not  that  he  is  danger- 
ous— he  doesn’t  know  what  it  is  to  snap  at  any- 
one— he  just  keeps  out  of  reach. 

A few  times  I decided  to  break  up  this  life  of 
feasting  and  petting  by  putting  Joe  in  his  ken- 
nel. Each  time  he  went  on  a hunger  strike.  He 
would  lie  all  day  at  the  yard  gate,  touching 
neither  food  nor  water.  He  would  respond  in  no  way 
to  petting.  After  a week  I would  give  in  and  away  he 
would  go.  During  that  week  my  ’phone  would  buzz  and 
buzz  and  anxious  voices  would  want  to  know  if  anything  had 

happened  to  Joe — he  had  not  been  around.  To  these  voices  I 
would  plead  in  tearful  tones,  begging  them  not  to  feed  my  hound 
so  much.  They  would  promise — and  mean  it  I suppose,  until  Joe 
once  more  sat  before  them — an  expression  of  hunger  and  antici- 
pation in  his  expressive  brown  eyes.  Why  he  doesn’t  get  exces- 
sively fat  1 can’t  understand. 

Anyone  will  agree  that  such  a life  is  no  life  for  a hunting  dog. 
So  would  I but  for  that  one  thing— the  fact  that  Little  Black  Joe 
is  the  greatest  little  hunting  dog  1 have  ever  seen.  Instead  of  spoil- 
ing him,  his  checkered  career  seems  to  have  sharpened  his  nose  and 
his  intelligence.  Today,  in  his  fifth  hunting  season,  he  is  in  better 
condition,  a harder  worker,  truer  on  the  trail,  keener  in  his  hunting 
senses  than  ever  before. 

There  may  be  hounds  which  are  faster  on  rabbits — he  is  slow,  but 
oh— so  sure!  There  may  be  dogs  that  can  beat  him  on  pheasants — 
I haven’t  seen  them.  Bird  dogs  may  do  more  stylish  work  on 
woodcock  or  grouse  because  he  doesn’t  point — he  only  locates  the 
birds  for  you  and  retrieves  them  when  they  fall.  Or  some  dogs 
may  know  more  about  squirrels  but  they  could  never  trail  one 
more  accurately  nor  sit  beside  you  with  greater  patience  nor  snatch 
one  more  quickly  when  it  hits  the  ground. 

Yes — another  dog  may  be  more  perfect  on  some  one  of  these 
points,  but  when  one  talks  of  a hound  that  can  handle  rabbits, 
pheasants,  grouse,  woodcock,  squirrels  and  whatever  he  may  be 
asked  to  hunt,  I’ll  stake  my  all  on  Little  Black  Joe.  They  are  his 
meat — every  one  of  them. 

Yes,  he  is  a spoiled  pup — a pampered,  petted,  overpraised  pup 
most  of  the  year.  But  in  the  fall,  he  willingly  foregoes  it  all  for  the 
sake  of  the  hunt.  Last  September,  as  customary  one  month  before 
the  opening  of  the  game  season,  I put  Joe  in  his  kennel  in  order 
to  bring  down  his  weight,  doctor  him  for  worms  and  in  other  ways 
get  him  fit  for  the  trail.  To  my  great  surprise,  he  seemed  to  under- 
stand. Not  for  an  instant  did  he  sulk.  He  ate  what  was  given  him. 
When  let  out,  he  refused  to  move  a foot  away  from  the  place.  He 
watched  every  move  I made.  And  the  instant  I put  on  my  hunting 
clothes  to  take  him  out  for  a run — what  an  excited  houn’  he  was! 

One  day  Dad  and  Brother  Ray  took  Joe  for  a work-out.  They 
came  back  prouder  than  ever — not  so  much  because  of  Joe’s  hunt- 
ing as  his  refusal  to  hunt. 

At  the  outset,  Joe  had  made  a long  run  on  a rabbit.  It  circled 
past  Dad  and  Ray  a couple  times  before  it  holed.  Then,  a little 
later,  Joe  took  the  trail  of  a pheasant.  It  led  straight  in  front  of 
Dad  where,  with  a great  commotion  and  cackling — up  rose  a beau- 
tiful cock  bird.  Dad  says  it’s  the  biggest  he  ever  saw — an  unusual 
specimen.  Both  Dad  and  Ray  pointed  imaginary  guns  at  the  cock, 
calling  “bang — bang”  as  he  sailed  majestically  away. 

Little  Black  Joe  watched  the  pheasant  go — waiting  for  the  crack 
of  the  gun,  after  which  he  expected  to  taste  his  first  bird  of  the 
season  as  he  retrieved  it.  But  no  gun  cracked — the  bird  went  on  out 
of  sight. 

Of  course  I don’t  know  what  Joe  thought,  but  Dad’s  description 
of  his  actions  speaks  louder  than  words.  After  the  bird  had  disap- 
peared, Little  Black  Joe  came  over  in  front  of  Dad,  sat  down, 
looked  up  at  him  and  commenced  to  talk  at  him.  Yes,  talk — for 
Joe  and  I often  hold  conversations.  I will  say  something  to  him 
and  he  will  answer  in  that  voice  a dog  uses  just  before  the  whine 
breaks  into  a bark. 

Well  sir,  Joe  just  sat  there  and  told  Dad  a-plenty.  Not  shooting 
that  pheasant  was  all  wrong — this  way  and  that.  When  he  had 
finished,  he  was  through  for  the  day.  He  went  to  heel  and  nothing 
Dad  or  Ray  could  do  would  make  him  hunt  any  more.  Dad  is  still 
telling  that  story — he  swears  that  Joe  is  almost  human. 

One  of  the  lasting  and  most  pleasant  memories  I shall  have  of 
Little  Black  Joe  is  the  great  pride  and  joy  that  Dad  is  getting  out 
of  him.  It  was  Dad  who  bought  him  for  me  when  he  was  a tiny, 
squirming  little  pup  about  two  months  old. 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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I WAS  reading  about  the  Russian  boars  of  North  Carolina  in 
the  March  issue  of  the  American  Rifleman — “Rooshuns,”  the 
natives  call  them.  The  article  was  called  Cherokee  Forest  Tuskers 
and  from  the  looks  of  the  critters  the  author,  John  H.  Halliburton, 
picked  the  right  title. 

Trying  to  stop  a pig  in  a blind  alley  would  be  easy  pickin’s. 
compared  to  rounding  up  one  of  those  evil  looking  hogs. 

It  seems  the  Cherokee  hogs  are  direct  descendants  of  Old  World 
stock,  some  of  which  (14  Russian  and  11  African  wild  hogs)  were 
released  on  a large  fenced-in  private  preserve  back  in  1910  by  a 
group  of  English  sportsmen.  The  preserve  was  abandoned  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  World  War.  Later  fire  destroyed  portions  of  the 
fence  and  the  hogs  extended  their  range,  found  the  mountains  to 
their  liking,  and  thrived. 

The  Cherokee  is  long,  tall,  and  rangy,  like  the  Florida  razor- 
backs.  In  speed  and  jumping  ability 
he  is  the  equal  of  any  deer.  The 
author  says  he  inspected  tracks  made 
by  hogs  which  would  equal  those 
of  the  most  agile  buck.  He  claims 
they  can  clear  a high  hurdle  with  all 
the  ease  of  a thoroughbred  hunter. 

Some  going  for  any  beast  that  hits 
the  scales  anywhere  from  200  to  350 
pounds. 

As  far  as  can  be  learned  the 
Cherokee  National  Forest  is  the  only 
spot  in  the  United  States  where  real 
wild  boars  occur  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  be  hunted. 

Quoting  a portion  of  Mr.  Halli- 
burton’s most  interesting  article:  “I 
am  told  that  these  hogs  will  charge 
with  determination  if  wounded.  They 
will  also  hold  their  ground  when  in 
thick  cover.  They  possess  an  amaz- 
ing amount  of  vitality,  and  are  very 
hard  to  stop.  They  are  almost  en- 
tirely nocturnal  in  their  habits,  feed- 
ing at  night  and  bedding  up  during 
the  day  in  the  dense  mountain  laurel 
or  rhododendron  thickets,  ivy 
“slicks,”  or  on  the  sunny  side  of  a ridge  under  an  overhanging 
rock  ledge.  I inspected  beds  which  had  been  dug  waist-deep,  in 
cover  so  thick  that  it  was  necessary  to  crawl  for  some  distance 
before  reaching  them. 

Very  little  is  known  at  present  about  the  actual  habits  of  these 
Russian  boars.  The  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  plans  to  assign  a 
game  expert  to  make  an  exhaustive  study  of  them  in  the  near 
future.” 


TO  CARRY  on  the  work  so  well  launched  by  a man  now 
approaching  the  sunset  days  of  life,  the  Jack  Miner  Bird 
Foundation  which  has  been  incorporated  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  merits  the  support  of  all  serious  thinking  sportsmen  and 
nature  lovers. 

Mr.  Miner  offers  to  deed  all  his  bird  sanctuary  property  to  the 
Foundation  if  it  can  raise  enough  funds  to  maintain  it. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  some  7,000,000  hunters  in  the 


United  States  alone.  If  each  gave  a dollar,  it  would  raise  much 
more  than  the  amount  sought  for  a trust  and  improvement  fund. 
Mr.  Miner  and  associates  point  out  how  wealthy  men  often  donate 
huge  sums  for  museums  in  which  inanimate  beasts  and  birds  and 
articles  and  paintings  are  preserved.  The  sanctuary  might  well  be 
the  beneficiary  of  large  bequests  by  wealthy  men,  which  would 
perpetuate  an  institution  that  safeguards  and  protects  “live”  birds, 
doing  much  to  preserve  wild  game  that  otherwise  would  be  eventu- 
ally depleted. 

In  short,  the  Jack  Miner  Sanctuary  appears  like  an  enterprise 
that  should  have  the  support  of  both  wild  bird  lovers  and  sports- 
men. It  is  obvious  that  unless  game  is  protected  and  conserved 
now,  there  soon  will  be  little  or  no  game  for  even  conservative 
sportsmen  to  shoot. 


PAUL  HOWRY,  sportsman  of 
Shiremanstown  called  on  the 
phone  the  day  after  the  last  snow- 
fall to  tell  me  he  had  dug  a covey  of 
quail  out  of  a large  drift. 

Howry  had  observed  the  birds  go- 
ing to  roost  the  previous  evening  just 
before  it  started  to  snow  and  he 
worried  about  them  all  night. 

Next  morning  the  fields  were 
white  and  the  fence  rows  were  al- 
most covered  with  big  drifts.  He 
shoveled  and  dug  several  hours  and 
was  about  to  give  up  when  he 
reached  the  birds.  All  were  alive. 

I dispatched  a photographer  to 
the  scene  and  he  was  able  to  get 
some  very  good  still  and  motion  pic- 
tures of  the  rescue. 

He  said  he  was  astounded  at  the 
size  of  the  drift  and  the  amount  of 
snow  the  determined  sportsman  had 
shoveled.  Howry  reached  in  a hole 
and  caught  a couple  of  the  quail  for 
him  to  photograph.  They  were  very 
wet,  but  apparently  none  the  worse 
for  their  unusual  experience. 

This  is  an  outstanding  example  of  the  tragedy  which  actually 
befell  many  small  game  birds  and  animals  during  the  severe 
winter  of  1936.  They  were  fortunate  in  having  such  a good  Samari- 
tan keeping  watch  over  them. 

A picture  story  of  this  near  tragedy  appears  in  the  pictorial 
section  of  this  issue.  Don’t  miss  it. 


EDWARD  NELSON,  proprietor  of  Deer  Trail  Inn,  Manhat- 
tan, Pa.,  entered  the  yard  where  he  kept  a pet  deer.  The  big 
buck,  about  five  years  old,  with  an  enormous  rack,  suddenly  at- 
tacked him. 

He  seized  the  antlers  to  escape  being  gored  and  called  for  help. 
Leon  Kern,  an  employee  at  the  Inn,  responded,  but  the  two  of 
them  were  unable  either  to  withstand  the  animal’s  onslaughts  or 
to  escape  through  the  gate. 

Mrs.  Nelson,  seeing  their  plight,  watched  her  chance  and  passed 
an  automatic  pistol  to  her  husband  who  killed  the  maddened 
creature.  Tame  bucks  are  dangerous  pets  always. 


350-Ifo.  Russian  Boar 
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Top,  left  to  right:  Albino  button  buck,  held  by  Deputy  Protector  William 
Waser,  White  Haven.  G.  E.  Purnell,  Bellefonte,  well-known  sportsman 
and  breeder  of  beadles,  and  little  Billie  Douglass,  Harrisburg,  at  end  of 
successful  rabbit  hunt. 

Second  row:  Paul  Howry,  Shiremanstown,  holding  <iuail  be  dug  out  of  big 
snow  drift  in  latter  March. 

Eighty-three  year  old  trapper  with  fox. 

Wild  turkeys  in  snow — photo  by  Henry  Metzgar,  Deputy  Game  Protector. 
Winter  in  flark’s  Valley,  Dauphin  County — photo  by  Roger  Baker.  State 
Entomologist. 

A boy  and  his  dog  snapped  at  Laurelton  Field  Trials. 

Cabin  in  Clark's  Valley,  Dauphin  County,  owned  by  Roger  Baker. 
Chukar  Partridge. 

William  and  Delmar  Tyrrell,  veteran  brother  hunters,  of  Bradford 
County.  William  is  82  years  old  and  Delmar,  Til. 


Top  left:  Geo.  Weiss,  Pittsburgh,  with  Wantauga 
Joe;  Dr.  F.  R.  Perfect,  Lykens,  with  Sylvan  Joe; 
and  Paul  Howry,  Shirenianstown,  with  Rodney's 
Frank  Mike. 

Judges  watching'  “point”  and  “honor.” 

“Breakaway.”  Bud  Shafer’s  Sherman’s  Jerry  Ethic, 
left,  and  Paul  Howry’s  Rodney’s  Frank  Mike, 
right. 

Some  of  the  gallery. 

Above:  Mrs.  Herman  Garman  with  Newtown  Dan. 

Below:  “Breakaway”  with  Frank  of  Sunnylawn. 
left,  and  Hexer’s  Carolina  Jack,  right. 


■:  the  entrants  and  their  owners. 

rt  Judge  Charles  Elder,  Jersey  Shore,  left,  and  Herbert  H.  Cohoon, 
Avon,  right,  talking  things  over  with  “Pat”  Reagan,  See.  Capital 
• Field  Trials,  and  John  Passmore,  club  officials. 

Elizabeth  Lingle  of  Wernersville  with  Ben's  Flashy  Boy  at  Laurel- 
Trials,  Berks  County. 

light:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Purcell  with  Rowe’s  Spotty  and  Brownie 
jjcell  at  Laurelton  trials. 

U of  Sunnylawn,  record  field  trial  winner. 

Irt  at  the  Capital  City  trials,  participants  not  known. 

I at  Laurelton  Trials,  entrants  not  known. 
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1.  Lefti  Acting  Refuge  Keeper  Lawson  Henry,  Sandy  Ridge,  and  Cap*.  Kdw.  R.  Ayres,  Poe  Valley,  C.  C.  C.  Camp,  Coburn,  with  deadly  gun  trap  or 
set-gun  found  by  Officer  Henry.  These  ingenious  devices  are  a serious  menace  to  human  beings  as  well  as  wildlife.  2.  Results  of  a two-day 
pheasant  hunt  in  Montour  County — photo  by  H.  F.  Hoffman,  of  Stroudsburg.  3.  This  one  sure  likes  his  tobacco — H.  F.  Hoffman.  4.  Goshawk 
being  trained  in  falconry  by  Daniel  P.  Mannix,  of  Rosemont.  5.  Ingenious  gun  trap  shown  in  Fig.  No.  1.  6.  Fine  buck  taken  in  Potter  County — 
H.  F.  Hoffman.  7.  Large  wildcat  killed  in  Monroe  County — H.  F Hoffman.  8.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Rumfelt,  Millersburg,  did  her  bit  of  game  feeding  last 
winter.  9.  Some  nice  20-lb.  coons  taken  last  season.  10.  Bear  taken  in  Pike  County  by  Webb  Heller,  Stroudsburg — H.  F.  Hoffman.  11.  Feeding 
station  in  Mehoopany  section,  Wyoming  County — Photo  by  Ray  Wooten,  Supt.  C.  C.  C.  Camp,  State  Game  Lands  No.  52.  12.  Homeward  bound  in 

Lyman  Run  Section,  Potter  County — H.  F.  Hoffman. 
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Before  we  go  into  the  details  of  hog 
huntin’  and  how  best  to  serve  him  after 
you  get  him,  let’s  find  out  how  much  we 
know  about  him. 

Awakening  from  his  winter  slumber  in 
March  or  early  April,  the  groundhog  forces 
his  way  out  of  the  den  he  has  occupied  all 
winter.  Most  of  the  chewed  spots  you  see 
on  the  trees  and  bushes  near  the  entrance 
of  a groundhog’s  hole  are  made  at  that  time, 
not  to  eat  the  bark  but  to  loosen  up  the  jaws 
after  the  long  sleep. 

They  aren’t  out  of  their  deep  slumber 
more  than  a few  days  before  the  mating 
instinct  arouses  them.  At  this  time  a buck 
travels  a long  distance  to  find  a mate  and 
visits  many  burrows  in  his  search  for  one. 
Groundhogs  do  not  mate  in  pairs,  and  you 
may  find  three  and  four  hogs  in  the  same 
hole  or  den.  However,  after  the  mating  sea- 
son you  will  very  seldom  find  two  grown 
hogs  occupying  the  same  den. 

For  more  than  a month  after  the  hog 
comes  out  of  hibernation,  there  is  practically 
nothing  growing  upon  which  he  feeds.  Often 
the  ground  is  still  frozen  and  covered  with 
snow.  Naturally,  he  does  not  eat  during  this 
period. 

When  a groundhog  comes  out  of  hiberna- 
tion he  is  still  encumbered  with  a great 
deal  of  the  fat  he  put  on  during  the  summer 
and  fall.  This  fat  keeps  him  alive  until  suc- 
culent food  is  available. 

About  six  weeks  after  he  emerges  he  will 
be  in  the  poorest  condition.  In  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Pennsylvania  he  is  devoid 
of  fat  during  the  latter  part  of  April  and 
the  .month  of  May. 

He  starts  to  accumulate  fat  during  the 
latter  part  of  June.  During  the  month  of 
June  and  from  then  on  to  fall  there  is  food 
in  abundance  for  him.  He  feeds  on  clover 
and  plenty  of  it,  tender  shoots  of  sassafras 
and  other  shrubs,  huckleberries,  blackber- 
ries, raspberries  and  enormous  quantities 
of  young  green  fern.  He  will  not  touch  the 
fern  when  it  is  tall  and  dry.  The  hog  likes 
to  eat  fresh  green  food.  In  some  sections 
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Illustrated  by  Heistand  Miller 


he  lives  almost  entirely  on  young  fern  dur- 
ing the  summer  months. 

In  the  farming  districts  the  hog  eats 
mostly  clover.  He  will  eat  salads  and  apples, 
but  not  cabbage.  He  also  likes  many  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  flowers  in  his  diet. 

A hog  can  live  without  drinking  very 
much  water.  They  are  often  found  miles 
from  any  available  water.  They  acquire  a 
sufficient  amount  from  the  fresh  green  food 
they  consume. 

During  the  month  of  May  new  nests  are 
made.  The  nesting  material  is  composed  of 
dry  leaves,  except  in  the  case  of  expectant 
mothers,  then  only  very  silky,  soft  dry 
grass  is  used.  They  carry  the  material  into 
the  den  by  stuffing  it  with  their  front  paws 
between  their  lower  jaw  and  throat  and  walk 
on  all  fours  into  the  den.  They  do  not  carry 
nesting  material  in  their  mouth. 

The  nest  generally  comprises  a circular 
hollow  about  twenty  inches  in  diameter.  It 
may  be  anywhere  from  a few  inches  to  four 
feet  underground. 

The  young,  averaging  in  number  from 
three  to  five,  are  born  during  the  latter  part 
of  May.  They  are  born  blind.  Their  eyes 
open  in  from  twelve  to  fourteen  days.  If 
taken  during  this  period  hogs  can  be  very 
easily  raised  by  feeding  warm  cows  milk 
with  an  eye  dropper.  When  taken  during 
this  time  they  will  not  grow  up  wild,  or 
show  any  signs  of  being  wild.  They  make 
very  interesting  pets,  and  begin  to  whistle 
when  only  a month  old.  The  hogs  will  fol- 
low the  person  who  feeds  them  around  like 
a pet  dog. 

The  only  time  they  should  not  be  trusted 
is  the  month  after  they  come  out  of  hiber- 
nation, especially  the  males,  as  it  is  the 
mating  season  at  that  time  and  the  bucks 
are  very  vicious. 

In  the  wild  state  the  young  stay  together 
for  a period  of  about  six  weeks,  then  they 
go  on  their  own.  Female  hogs  born  in  May 
1937,  will  not  bear  young  until  May  1939. 
They  do  not  have  young  the  first  year. 

The  hog  is  very  active  during  the  whole 
of  the  summer  and  consumes  great  quan- 
tities of  greens.  By  the  time  he  is  ready  to 
hibernate  he  is  very  fat.  During  the  month 
of  September  and  October  he  is  less  active. 
Being  very  fat  then  and  not  having  very 
good  green  vegetation  to  feed  on,  he  eats 
mostly  berries  and  apples. 

A few  weeks  before  he  hibernates  he  will 
come  out  of  his  den  only  once  or  twice 
daily.  Then  he  will  only  stay  out  long 
enough  to  eat  his  fill.  If  the  weather  is  cold 
for  a day  or  two  during  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber he  will  not  come  out  at  all.  During  the 
few  days  before  he  hibernates  he  eats  very 
little.  Then  finally  nothing  at  alL 

When  at  last  he  goes  into  his  den  for  his 
long  sleep,  his  intestinal  tract  is  devoid  of 
waste.  His  body  is  covered  with  a layer  of 
fat.  His  stomach  and  intestines  on  the  out- 
side are  lined  with  clinging  fat. 

He  rolls  up  into  a nest  made  of  plenty  of 
dry  leaves,  snuggles  his  snout  into  his 
stomach,  draws  his  hind  quarters  up  and 


enters  the  land  of  Nod.  He  resembles  a 
round  ball.  (If  a hog  is  kept  in  a warm  place 
all  winter,  he  will  not  hibernate.) 

During  hibernation  his  heart  beats  less 
rapidly  than  in  active  life.  He  only  con- 
sumes as  much  of  the  fat  as  is  necessary  to 
sustain  life  in  a dormant  animal,  which  is 
about  one-third  of  the  fat  possessed.  A hog 
will  hibernate  from  four  to  five  months. 

When  picked  up  in  their  deep  slumber 
they  are  stiff  and  cold.  They  will  not  move 
until  placed  in  a warm  spot,  then  they  will 
start  to  show  signs  of  life. 

After  their  deep  slumber  they  awaken  to 
an  active  life,  whereupon  they  consume  the 
other  two-thirds  of  fat. 

Now  that  we  know  all  about  the  life  his- 
tory of  the  groundhog,  let  us  learn  how  to 
hunt  him. 

Groundhogs  are  hunted  both  for  food  and 
sport.  They  can  only  be  effectively  hunted 
with  rifles  in  the  farming  districts,  where 
they  are  shot  while  feeding  in  the  fields  or 
basking  in  the  sun. 

When  shot  with  a high-power  bullet  they 
are  generally  torn  too  badly  to  be  of  any 
use  as  food.  If  shot  with  a .22,  and  not 
shot  fatally,  they  usually  crawl  in  a hole  and 
die.  They  are  not  an  easy  animal  to  stalk 
because  they  are  always  on  the  alert  for  dan- 
ger. When  hearing  or  seeing  something 
unnatural,  a hog  will  give  a shrill  whistle 
and  dive  in  a hole,  which  is  seldom  very 
far  off.  If  the  hole  is  watched  he  may  show 
himself  in  a few  minutes  or  he  may  not 
come  out  for  hours.  It  is  good  sport  shoot- 
ing hogs,  only  many  are  wasted  and  some 
are  not  killed  outright  and  crawl  away  to  die. 

The  other  way  to  take  hogs  is  by  the  use 
of  dogs,  a set  of  tools  and  a revolver.  The 
tools  consist  of  a light  mattock,  bar  and  hoe. 
The  dog  should  be  deer,  rabbit  and  skunk 
proof.  When  he  marks  a hole  there  should 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Feeders  and  Water  Fountains  should  be 
cleaned  and  disinfected  daily. 


SPORTSMEN  engaged  in  the  rearing  of  Ringneck  pheasants 
find  themselves  confronted  each  season  with  difficulties  com- 
monly connected  with  game  bird  propagation,  but  for  which  they 
have  no  simple  and  proper  remedies. 

As  the  successful  rearing  of  game  birds  depends,  to  a great  ex- 
tent, upon  doing  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  it  is  very  neces- 
sary to  have  a dependable  remedy  at  hand  when  the  trouble  starts. 
By  prompt,  efficacious  treatment,  losses  are  kept  down  to  a mini- 
mum and  the  quality  of  the  birds  raised  is  greatly  improved. 

The  more  common  difficulties  are  listed  below,  together  with 
some  simple  remedies  which  may  be  applied  to  them. 

Feather  and  Body  Picking 

In  the  great  majority  of  instances,  overcrowding  is  the  principal 
cause  of  feather  and  body  picking.  When  this  occurs  early,  while 
the  pheasant  chicks  are  in  the  brooder  house,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  you  to  catch  up  and  clip  the  bill  of  each  bird,  being  careful  not 
to  cut  too  far  back,  causing  the  bird  to  bleed.  This  clipping  opera- 
tion is  best  performed  with  a very  sharp  jack  knife,  drawing  the 
blade  carefully  but  firmly  across  the  tip  of  the  bill,  while  the  bird 
is  held  firmly  with  the  left  hand. 

When  the  birds  have  all  been  clipped  it  will  be  necessary  to 
blacken  all  brooder  house  windows  with  a mixture  of  lampblack 
and  water,  leaving  just  enough  light  within  the  house  for  the  birds 
to  see  to  eat. 

It  will  help  a great  deal  also  to  tack  three  or  four  small  spring 
mouse  traps  on  the  wall  of  the  house,  close  to  the  floor.  A few 
green  lettuce  leaves  placed  under  the  spring  of  each  trap  will  give 
the  birds  something  to  pick  at  and  keep  busy.  Do  not  place  too 
many  leaves  in  a trap  as  this  will  raise  the  spring  too  high,  caus- 
ing the  birds,  as  they  eat  the  lettuce  away,  to  get  their  heads 
caught  and  crushed  as  the  spring  snaps  down.  Placing  only  two 
or  three  lettuce  leaves  in  each  trap  will  avoid  this. 

When  the  birds  begin  feather  and  tail  picking  after  they  are 
six  weeks  old  and  in  the  growing  and  holding  pen,  you  must  ob- 
tain a can  of  North  Carolina  Pine  Tar  immediately.  This  tar  may 
be  purchased  in  pint  cans  at  any  good  hardware  store.  Apply  the 
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tar  in  generous  quantities  on  the  back,  rump  and  tail  of  each  bird’s 
body.  This  can  best  be  done  with  a small  paint  brush,  though  some 
breeders  use  a small,  flat  stick.  Pine  tar  is  very  repulsive  to  pheas- 
ants and  one  good  taste  of  it  is  usually  enough. 

In  addition  to  the  pine  tar  applications,  place  a generous  number 
of  roosting  bars  in  the  holding  pen.  These  roosts  need  only  be 
two  or  three  feet  above  the  ground  and  provide  an  excellent  place 
for  tormented  birds  to  fly  up  on. 

Rough  or  “Porcupine”  Feathers 

When  the  feathers  of  the  birds  in  your  brooder  house  “stand 
up”  and  assume  a very  rough,  “porcupine”  appearance  and  the 
chicks  appear  skinny  and  scrawny,  it  is  a sign  that  you  are  “burn- 


A healthy  flock  of  young  pheasants,  in 


ing  them  out”  with  too  much  heat.  Under  such  conditions  the 
birds  will  often  shy  away  from  the  brooder  and  act  “jerky”  and 
restless  instead  of  contentedly  active. 

Gradually  lower  the  house  temperature  until  the  chicks  settle 
down  to  more  steady  feeding  and  show  the  normal  liveliness  and 
activity  of  healthy,  contented  birds.  The  feathers  on  sound,  healthy 
pheasants  should  be  bright  and  lie  flat  and  close  to  the  body. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  young  birds  are  crowding  or  “piling 
up,”  you  are  not  furnishing  them  with  sufficient  heat  and  unless 
this  is  immediately  remedied  by  gradually  increasing  the  temper- 
ature, real  trouble  will  be  in  store  for  you. 

Slipped  Tendons 

If  the  leg  joints  of  some  of  your  birds  are  swollen  and  they  are 
limping  around  “down  on  their  knees,”  the  chicks  are  afflicted 
with  slipped  tendons. 

This  may  be  relieved  by  reducing  the  amount  of  animal  protein 
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ooder  Kun  at  Jordan  Farm,  State  Game  Farm 

with  your  chicks  and  may  be  caused  by  any  number  of  disorders. 

Both  as  a disease  preventative  and  as  the  best  treatment  for 
hardening  droppings,  water  containing  a two  per  cent  solution  of 
Mecurochrome  should  be  given  the  birds  at  all  times.  A simplified 
solution  is  two  Mercurochrome  tablets  to  one  gallon  of  water. 

If  your  birds  have  very  loose  droppings,  stand  around  droopy, 
hunched-up  and  with  their  wings  hanging  down  to  the  floor,  it  is 
likely  you  have  Coccidiosis  in  the  flock.  In  this  case  give  the  birds 
a good  buttermilk  flush,  thoroughly  clean  and  disinfect  the  brooder 
house  and  burn  all  litter.  Then  move  to  fresh  ground. 

Gapes 

The  gape  worm  is  not  uncommon  among  growing  pheasants 
and  where  the  ground  is  infected  with  them  they  will  multiply 
quickly  in  wet  weather.  Pheasants  should  not  be  reared  on  ground 
so  infected,  but  should  the  affliction  occur  among  the  birds  im- 
mediate treatment  must  be  given. 


in  the  mash  and  keeping  it  reduced.  While  pheasants  require  a 
feed  containing  a higher  percentage  of  animal  protein  than  chick- 
ens, there  are  certain  ingredients  included  in  some  high  protein 
mixtures  which  tend  to  induce  slipped  tendons. 

If  your  birds  are  suffering  from  this  ailment,  secure  the  highest 
grade  mash  obtainable,  containing  a lower  percentage  of  animal 
protein  than  the  one  you  are  feeding.  Make  this  change  gradually 
by  combining  the  two  mashes  in  one  or  two  small  feedings,  after 
which  the  birds  should  be  fed  the  lower  protein  feed  only. 

Young  pheasants  badly  afflicted  with  slipped  tendons  should  be 
destroyed. 

Loose  Droppings 

Loose,  discolored  droppings  are  a warning  that  all  is  not  well 


The  gape  worm  lodges  in  the  bird’s  wind-pipe  and  can  only  be 
effectively  reached  by  inhalation.  Afflicted  birds  will  cough  and 
shake  their  heads  at  regular  intervals,  in  an  effort  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  parasites.  When  first  afflicted,  they  will  “gap"  in  a 
manner  quite  similar  to  a person  yawning  and  do  so  at  frequent 
intervals. 

The  most  effective  remedy  for  this  malady  is  to  dust  your  birds. 
Blackerite,  manufactured  by  Spratts,  Ltd.  is  used  on  the  State 
Game  Farms  and  complete  directions  accompany  each  can  of  this 
dusting  powder.  The  birds  are  placed  in  a partially  air-tight  box 
and  forced  to  inhale  the  powder.  This  kills  the  worms  and  the 
irritation  causes  the  birds  to  cough  them  up. 

Gape  worms  must  be  treated  or  the  affliction  will  spread,  weak- 
ening the  young  pheasants  and  making  them  easy  prey  to  disease. 
Even  those  strong  enough  to  survive  will  be  badly  stunted  unless 
the  worms  are  removed.  Whenever  it  is  at  all  possible,  pheasants 
after  being  thoroughly  treated  for  gapes,  should  be  moved  to  fresh 
ground. 

Always  Remember  . . . 

To  maintain  strict  sanitation,  regularly  washing  and  disinfecting 
all  feed  and  water  containers  and  keeping  brooder  house  litter  dry 
and  clean. 

. . . To  prevent  access  by  the  birds  to  any  wet,  soured  or  mouldy 
food  at  any  time. 

. . . To  feed  plenty  of  green  feed,  (lettuce  and  grated  carrots 
preferred)  to  your  birds  all  through  the  growing  season. 

. . . To  feed  and  care  for  your  birds  on  a strict  schedule.  Regu- 
larity will  pay  big  dividends. 


Showing;  tlie  correct  way  to  wing;  clip  young;  pheasants. 


YOUR  PHEASANT  CHICKS 
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GROVER  LADNER  HONORED 

A sreat  sportsman  was  awarded  a great  honor  recently  when  Hon.  Grover  C.  Ladner, 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  was  appointed  Judge  of  Orphan’s  Court  at  City  Hall,  Philadel- 
phia, on  March  22.  Judge  Ladner  has  been  tireless  in  his  efforts  to  curb  stream  pollution, 
and  in  handling  the  legal  affairs  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Commissions. 

Judge  Ladner  at  left,  taking  the  oath  of  office  administered  by  Judge  Lewis  H.  Van 
Dusen. 


Q.  Has  the  woodchuck  been  made  a game 
animal? 

A.  No.  But  the  revised  Game  Code  now  be- 
fore the  Legislature  classes  it  as  “game,” 
and  if  this  provision  becomes  a law  no 
shooting  of  woodchucks  (Groundhogs) 
wild  be  permitted  between  September  16 
and  June  30,  inclusive. 

Q.  Why  is  some  protection  for  the  wood- 
chuck desired? 

A.  The  holes  he  digs  provide  refuge  for  rab- 
bits, and  even  ringneck  pheasants. 

Q.  Does  the  State  ever  pay  for  damage  by 
deer? 

A.  No.  There  is  no  law  to  permit  such  pay- 
ment. It  does  pay  for  bear  damage  how- 
ever, although  the  appropriation  is  lim- 


ited to  $3,000.00  a year,  and  the  damage  is 
restricted  to  livestock,  poultry,  and  bees. 

Q..  Will  the  requirements  to  enter  the  1937 
Game  Commission  Training  School  be  the 
same  as  last  year? 

A.  No.  They  have  been  somewhat  revised. 
Write  to  the  Game  Commission,  Harris- 
burg, for  a brochure  of  the  1937  require- 
ments. 

Q.  What  is  the  only  bird  found  in  Pennsyl- 
vania that  flies  backwards? 

A.  The  hummingbird.  Watch  him  back  away 
from  a flower  blossom. 

Q.  Has  protection  been  removed  entirely 
from  the  skunk? 

A.  No.  But  there  is  no  protection  on  skunks 
found  within  the  limits  of  cities  or  bor- 
oughs, nor  within  200  yards  adjacent  to 
such  limits.  They  may  be  killed  at  any 
time,  in  any  manner,  within  these  limits, 
subject  to  local  permission  for  the  use  of 
firearms,  explosives,  etc. 

Q.  Is  the  crow  good  for  anything? 

A.  Yes — he  eats  carrion  and  insects.  But  his 
bad  habit  of  eating  birds’  eggs,  stealing 


WILDLIFE  SOCIETY  FORMED 

At  the  1936  American  Wildlife  Conference 
in  Washington,  a number  of  those  profes- 
sionally engaged  in  wildlife  research  held  a 
meeting  to  discuss  the  advisability  of  form- 
ing a wildlife  society  similar  to  the  organ- 
ization now  maintained  by  the  foresters. 

The  outcome  of  the  meeting  was  the  or- 
ganization of  a temporary  set-up  known  as 
the  Society  of  Wildlife  Specialists.  All  those 
who  paid  a dollar  to  join  this  organization 
were  entitled  to  vote  at  the  second  Wildlife 
Conference  held  in  St.  Louis  in  February  on 
matters  pertaining  to  the  organization  of  a 
permanent  society. 

Concurrent  with  the  meeting  at  St.  Louis, 
there  was  a special  meeting  of  those  who 
had  paid  their  dues  to  the  temporary  set- 
up and  a permanent  organization  known  as 
the  American  Wildlife  Society  was  effected. 
This  organization  will  be  composed  of  men 
interested  in  wildlife  conservation. 

There  will  be  two  types  of  membership, 
active  and  associate.  The  active  members 
will  be  persons  professionally  engaged  in 
wildlife  research  who  will  have  a vote  in 
determining  the  Society’s  general  policies. 
The  associate  members  will  have  no  vote 
concerning  administrative  policies,  but  are 
free  to  attend  all  meetings  and  along  with 
the  active  members  will  receive  subscriptions 
to  the  periodical  which  the  Society  proposes 
to  print.  This  magazine  will  be  devoted  en- 
tirely to  wildlife  research  matters  and  con- 
tributions will  be  accepted  only  after  ap- 
proval by  a technical  committee  of  national- 
ly known  authorities. 

The  organization  will  have  regional  sub- 
divisions similar  to  those  of  the  American 
Society  of  Foresters,  and  just  as  soon  as 
final  organization  plans  have  been  approved 
by  a committee  appointed  to  draw  them  up, 
a membership  drive  will  be  inaugurated. 


corn,  and  killing  helpless  young  birds  and 
animals  in  the  nest  overbalances  the  good 
he  may  do. 

Q.  Is  it  legal  to  shoot  crows  and  other  ver- 
min on  Sundays? 

A.  Yes,  so  far  as  the  Game  Law  is  con- 
cerned, if  the  hunter  carries  his  license 
certificate  and  displays  the  tag  on  his 
back.  It  may  be  a violation  of  the  Blue 
Laws  to  discharge  firearms  anywhere  in 
Pennsylvania  on  Sunday. 

Q.  May  an  individual  shoot  an  unlicensed 
dog  chasing  small  game  unlawfully? 

A.  No,  except  when  such  dog  is  found  on 
land  which  the  person  owns  or  leases,  or 
on  which  he  is  employed  by  the  owner  or 
lessee  thereof. 


One  hundred  years  ago  in  this  country  the 
term  “bunny”  referred  to  squirrels,  not  rab- 
bits. 
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CHARLES  A.  FRENCH 
APPOINTED  FISH 
COMMISSIONER 

Announcement  was 

made  on  Tuesday,  March 
2,  by  the  Governor’s  Office  that 
Hon.  Charles  A.  French,  Board 
member,  had  been  appointed 
Commissioner  of  Fisheries  by 
Governor  George  H.  Earle. 

“Charlie,”  as  he  is  affection- 
ately known  by  hundreds  of 
sportsmen  in  southeastern 
Pennsylvania,  is  a resident  of 
Ellwood  City  in  Lawrence 
County,  the  home  town  of  the 
late  Mathew  A.  Riley,  who  for 
years  as  a member  of  the  Fish 
Commission  was  an  active  fig- 
ure in  the  drive  for  better  fish- 
ing. 

Commissioner  French  is  orig- 
inator of  a slogan  that  today  in 
Pennsylvania  is  a byword  with  thousands  of  bass  fishermen,  “Lose 
a Hook  and  Spare  a Bass.”  After  conducting  a number  of  experi- 
ments and  carefully  observing  the  effectiveness  of  cutting  the 
snell  of  a hook  close  to  the  mouth  of  a small  bass,  leaving  the 
hook  in  its  stomach  to  be  eventually  dissolved  by  stomach  juices 
of  the  fish,  his  findings  were  put  into  practice  with  remarkable 
effectiveness  by  sportsmen  fishermen.  Without  doubt,  thousands 
of  undersize  bass  were  saved  for  future  sport  by  this  method. 

While  intensely  interested  in  bass  fishing,  the  Commissioner  is 
also  an  ardent  trout  fisherman  and  an  advocate  of  stocking  not 
only  with  the  popular  game  species,  but  with  forage  fishes  such  as 
the  minnow,  to  provide  better  food  conditions  for  the  bass,  panfish 
such  as  the  sunfish  and  yellow  perch,  and  food  fish,  the  sucker  and 
bullhead  catfish. 

He  conducted  a bass  raising  project  at  the  Marion  farms  in 
Beaver  County  last  summer,  and  in  cooperation  with  members  of 
the  Ellwood  City  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  of  which  he  was  the  foun- 
der, released  many  fine  bass  to  waters  in  that  section  of  the  state. 

One  of  the  most  active  figures  in  the  Northwestern  Division  of 
the  State  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  he  understands  the 
problems  of  the  sportsmen  particularly  as  they  relate  to  fishing, 
and  has  a thorough  knowledge  of  present  fishing  conditions 
throughout  the  state. 


Dr.  William  Temple  Hornaday 


A GREAT  NATURALIST 
ANSWERS  THE  LAST  CALL 

Wildlife  has  lost  one  of  its  greatest  bene- 
factors. Protectors  of  wildlife  have  lost  one 
of  their  staunchest  supporters. 

In  passing  on  to  his  Great  Reward  a little 
over  a month  ago,  Dr.  William  Temple 
Hornaday,  pioneer  naturalist  and  conserva- 
tionist, has  left  another  large  gap  in  the  ever 
thinning  ranks  of  early  day  bird  and  animal 
lovers. 

Dr.  Hornaday  was  the  first  director  of  the 
New  York  Zoo,  but  his  concept  of  wildlife 
conservation  transcended  the  mere  placing 
of  animals  in  cages.  One  of  his  cherished 
dreams  was  realized  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment enacted  measures  to  protect  mi- 
gratory waterfowl.  Later  he  fought  tirelessly 
against  the  high  bag  limits  on  ducks  and 
geese. 

He  was  also  a leader  in  the  fight  to  create 
Federal  Game  Refuges  and  saw  this  objec- 
tive reached  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

Although  educated  in  an  agricultural 
school,  Dr.  Hornaday  was  imbued  with  a 
greater  desire  to  become  a scientific  taxi- 
dermist than  a farmer  and  thereafter  de- 
voted his  entire  life  to  the  study  and  collec- 
tion of  wild  bird  and  animal  life.  As  a result 
he  soon  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most zoologists  in  the  world. 

His  expeditions  took  him  into  the  Ba- 
hamas, Cuba,  Florida,  South  America,  the 
West  Indies,  India,  Ceylon,  the  Malay  Pe- 
ninsula and  Borneo. 

He  founded  the  National  Society  of  Amer- 
ican Taxidermists  in  1880  and  two  years 
later  was  appointed  Chief  Taxidermist  of 
the  U.  S.  National  Museum  at  Washington, 
holding  the  position  until  1890.  He  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  New  York  Zoo  in 
1896. 

His  active  interest  in  every  movement  for 
the  protection  of  wildlife  won  international 
fame  and  medals  from  many  foreign  govern- 
ments and  societies. 


Honorary  degrees  were  conferred  upon 
him  by  Yale,  University  of  Pittsburgh  and 
Iowa  State  College. 

In  Pennsylvania  Dr.  Hornaday  worked 
with  such  early  Pioneers  as  Dr.  Rothrock, 
former  Commissioner  of  Forestry,  John  M. 
Phillips,  former  President  of  the  Game 
Commission,  Dr.  Joseph  Kalbfus,  Pioneer 
Secretary  of  the  Game  Commission,  and  Dr. 
C.  B.  Penrose,  another  early  day  Commis- 
sioner, in  establishing  our  system  of  game 
protection  and  preservation. 


Dr.  Hornaday  was  an  early  visitor  to 
Harrisburg  in  the  days  when  the  Capitol 
was  just  completed.  He  spoke  in  the  hall 
of  the  House  and  he  conferred  with  gov- 
ernors here.  He  and  Commissioner  John  M. 
Phillips  collaborated  on  a book  that  rs  a 
standard  on  game  hunting  and  he  wrote  and 
spoke  for  game  life  many  times  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Some  of  his  ideas  are  in  State  laws. 
He  was  courageous  when  people  did  not 
think  much  of  keeping  wildlife  for  the  next 
generation  and  he  was  of  wise  counsel. 
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Susquehanna  Jenny  Lee,  owned  by  A.  S.  Owens,  Harrisburg.  Mr.  Owens  purchases 
and  releases  many  pheasants  each  year  at  his  own  expense. 


CAPITAL  CITY  FIELD  TRIALS 


Ideal  weather  marked  the  opening  of  the 
Capital  City  Field  Trials  at  Indiantown 
Gap,  March  30  and  31,  and  a gallery  of  sev- 
eral hundred  people  were  on  hand  the  morn- 
ing of  the  first  day  to  witness  the  running 
of  the  puppy  and  amateur  all  age  stakes. 

Fifty-one  dogs  were  entered  in  the  various 
events,  fifteen  each  being  entered  in  the  pup- 
py and  amateur  all  age,  eight  in  the  novice 
all  age,  and  ten  in  the  shooting  dog  stakes. 

Winners  of  the  various  stakes  in  the  order 
in  which  they  were  run  follow: 

Puppy  Stake 

Anthony’s  Betty  Joyeuse,  a liver  and  white 
pointer,  owned  by  Charles  Forrer,  of  Rana 
Villa,  took  first  place  in  this  event.  This  pup 
has  what  it  takes,  and  great  things  are  ex- 
pected of  it.  Second,  Carolina  Touchstone 
Willy,  a liver  and  white  pointer,  owned  by 
S.  Weston  Scott,  of  Flarrisburg;  and  third, 
Strawberry  Village  Bird,  an  orange  and 
white  pointer,  owned  by  Robert  Smith,  of 
Tawneytown,  Md. 

Amateur  All  Age  Winners 

Wautauga  Joe,  a liver  and  white  pointer, 
owned  by  George  Weiss,  of  Pittsburgh,  came 
through  in  fine  style,  taking  the  honors  in 
the  amateur  all  age.  Sylvan  Joe,  an  orange 
and  white  pointer,  owned  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Per- 
fect, of  Lykens,  gave  a good  account  of  him- 
self by  placing  second;  and  Rodney’s  Frank 
Mike,  an  English  Setter,  owned  by  Paul 
Howry,  Shiremanstown,  romped  into  third 


place.  This  setter  is  a fine  dog  and  no  mean 
competitor. 

Novice  All  Age  Winners 

In  the  novice  all  age,  Queen  Anne  Bird- 
field,  a black  and  white  setter,  owned  by 
Lincoln  Weaver,  of  Pittsburgh,  led  all  con- 
testants with  a splendid  performance.  Next 
in  line  was  Proctor’s  Seaview  Caddy,  a liver 
and  white  pointer,  owned  by  D.  J.  Tobias, 
of  Lebanon;  and  third,  Sullivan’s  Nell,  a 
liver  and  white  pointer,  owned  by  C.  M. 
Rose,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Shooting  Dog  Stake  Winners 

The  shooting  dog  stake  was  closely  con- 
tested, and  the  winner,  Jenny  of  Sunnylawn, 
a liver  and  white  pointer,  owned  by  Charles 
Forrer,  had  to  do  some  high  tailing  to  out 
class  Rodney’s  Frank  Mike,  the  black  and 
white  setter,  owned  by  Paul  Howry,  which 
was  awarded  second  laurels.  Frank  of  Sun- 
nylawn, greatest  of  them  all,  placed  third. 
Frank  has  had  over  sixty  wins  to  his  credit 
so  far,  placing  him  on  a par  with  the  fa- 
mous Julianna,  owned  by  George  Rogers,  of 
New  Jersey.  Julianna  had  sixty-three  wins 
before  she  was  withdrawn  from  competition. 

The  Capital  City  Field  Trial  is  becoming 
more  and  more  popular  every  year.  There 
are  two  reasons:  First,  because  the  keenest 
sort  of  competition  always  exists  and  the 
greatest  possible  thrills  are  in  store  for  the 
spectators;  and  second,  because  the  trial 
grounds  on  the  Indiantown  Gap  Military 


The  Fifteenth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  in 
Chicago,  on  April  29,  30,  and  May  1. 
Not  only  members  of  the  League  but 
anyone  interested  in  wildlife  is  in- 
vited. 


The  State  skeet  championship  will  be  shot 
at  the  Harrisburg  grounds  June  12  and  13. 
This  will  be  for  the  12-gauge  championship 
five-man  team,  as  well  as  for  the  20-gauge 
and  40-gauge  championships. 

Skeet  clubs  from  Harrisburg,  Ashland, 
Reading,  Shamokin  and  Pottsville  will  stage 
a series  of  five  shoots,  each  man  shooting 
75  targets  at  each  event  for  the  team  cham- 
pionship of  the  five  clubs  involved.  Each 
man  on  the  winning  team  will  receive  a 
trophy. 

Full  accounts  of  the  Laurelton  setter  and 
pointer  and  the  Valley  Forge  Springer  Trials 
will  appear  in  the  next  issue. 


STOLEN 

Ranger  16  ga.  pump  No.  83806;  one  30-40 
Krag  rifle  with  peep  sight  and  very  short 
stock;  one  double  barrel  12  ga.  Springfield 
shotgun;  one  22  cal.  Springfield  bolt  action; 
dull  stock  marked  with  strap  fastenings. 
Notify  Harold  Platz,  North  Girard,  Pa- 


Reservation  are  perhaps  the  finest  in  the 
country. 

The  terrain  is  both  flat  and  rolling,  in- 
terspersed with  a few  larger  hills  here  and 
there  from  which  the  events  can  be  advan- 
tageously viewed  by  the  entire  gallery.  Fur- 
thermore, the  owners  and  handlers  have 
almost  no  difficulty  whatever  keeping  their 
dogs  in  sight. 

An  old  stone  farm  house  and  stable  on  the 
area  were  remodeled  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Department  of  Military  Affairs,  and 
now  serve  as  headquarters  for  the  annual 
Spring  and  Fall  Trials. 

One  of  the  nicest  races  of  the  whole 
period  took  place  when  Frank  of  Sunny- 
lawn, owned  by  Charles  Forrer,  and  Hexer’s 
Carolina  Jack,  litter  brother,  owned  by  Dr. 
E.  K.  Tingley,  of  Marietta,  braced  in  the 
amateur  all  age.  The  dogs  ran  neck  and 
neck  for  over  a hundred  yards  in  a style  that 
won  hearty  applause  from  all  the  onlookers. 

Wautauga  Joe,  owned  by  George  Weiss, 
of  Pittsburgh,  winner  of  the  all  age  event, 
gave  a splendid  exhibition  of  canine  ability, 
as  did  also  Rodney’s  Frank  Mike,  a black 
and  white  setter,  owned  by  Paul  Howry,  of 
Shiremanstown,  which  took  second  place  in 
the  shooting  dog  stake. 

Some  unusual  snapshots  of  action  in  the 
field  were  secured  by  the  staff  photographer 
during  both  days  of  the  Trial,  a number  of 
which  appear  in  the  pictorial  section. 
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This  rin^neck  pheasant  literally  tied  itself  In  a knot  when  It  flew 
against  a long  distanee  telephone  cable  between  Hershey  and  Hnm- 
melstown,  Pa.  The  photographer,  BUI  Douglass,  noted  Harrisburg 
Skeet  Champion,  snapped  the  picture  while  sitting  cross-legged  on 
the  cable  opposite.  See  the  shadow  of  his  legs' 


NEW  LITERATURE 
Soil  Erosion  and  Its  Control — Quincy 
Claude  Ayres — McGraw-Hill,  365  p.,  illus., 
$3.50.  A thorough,  scholarly  yet  highly  read- 
able book  on  the  most  important  single  phys- 
ical fact  confronting  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try today;  on  the  mastering  of  which,  in- 
deed, our  very  national  existence  depends. 
Prof.  Ayres  begins  with  the  phenomena  of 
soil  erosion  and  its  casual  factors,  outlines 
methods  of  control  and  tells  their  cost,  dis- 
cusses special  machinery  from  a very  prac- 
tical viewpoint,  and  concludes  with  a stimu- 
lating chapter  on  soil  conservation  and  land 
use. 


“Firearms  Legislation  in  1937”  is  the  title 
of  an  excellent  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association,  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C.  It’s  free,  potent,  and 
timely. 


Picturing  Miracles  of  Plant  and  Animal 
Life — Arthur  C.  Pillsbury — Lippincott,  236 
p.,  illus.,  $3.  Anyone  who  has  ever  seen  one 
of  Mr.  Pillsbury’s  films  will  own  that  the 
title  of  his  book  is  well  justified:  the  daily 
events  of  nature  do  have  a miraculous  look 
as  he  brings  them  out  with  his  ingenious 
time-lapse  photographic  apparatus.  Mr. 
Pillsbury’s  modesty  might  decry  the  feel- 
ing that  most  beholders  have,  that  there  is 
somewhat  of  the  miraculous  about  his  own 
contribution  to  the  net  result  To  this  book, 
telling  how  he  does  it,  he  contributes  lav- 
ishly in  illustrations,  both  sequences  and 
stills. 


Electric  brooders  are  being  used  to  raise 
young  pigs  in  winter  and  early  spring. 


Birds  of  Flight  may  reduce  their  relative 
weight  literally  by  pumping  themselves  full 
of  air.  Such  birds  have  thin-walled  air-sacs 
between  the  various  internal  organs  and  even 
in  the  bones  of  the  body  into  which  air  is 
drawn  when  the  bird  takes  to  flight. 


Young  birds  in  the  egg  develop  a sharp 
spine  on  the  top  of  the  beak  which  they  use 
to  cut  the  shell  and  break  their  way  through 
the  egg  at  hatching  time. 


The  Otter  is  the  least  destructive  and  the 
most  intelligent  member  of  the  weasel  fam- 
ily. It  is  very  rare  in  Pennsylvania  and 
the  season  was  closed  on  them  last  year. 
Usually  about  ten  to  twelve  were  taken  an- 
nually. This  year  one  was  accidentally 
caught  in  a trap  set  for  beaver  and  drowned. 
The  pelt  was  sent  into  the  Harrisburg  of- 
fice. 


Fish  scales  examined  under  a microscope 
may  reveal  accurately  the  age  of  a fish. 


Bands:  Edward  A.  Mcllhenny,  noted  bi- 
ologist and  naturalist  of  Avery  Island,  La., 
set  a record  last  year  when  he  banded  more 
than  18,000  migratory  birds.  “The  oldest 
return  band,”  Mr.  Mcllhenny  reported,  “was 
taken  from  a lesser  scaup  banded  at  Avery 
Island,  December  22,  1922,  and  killed  during 
the  fall  of  1932,  at  Clearwater,  Manitoba.” 


And  from  Siberia  we  learn  of  an  Eskimo 
near  Indian  Point,  about  100  miles  west  of 
St.  Lawrence  Island,  Alaska,  who  killed  a 
pintail  duck  banded  at  Los  Banos,  Califor- 
nia, a mere  matter  of  3000-odd  miles  “as  the 
duck  flies.” 


Coal  tar  is  a good  deer  repellent,  accord- 
ing to  Rufus  Boyer,  lumberman,  of  Sharno- 
kin.  Dip  some  old  rags  in  the  tar,  hang 
them  on  sticks  about  300  ft.  apart,  and  for- 
get about  your  truck  patch  or  orchard.  “The 
animals  hate  the  smell  and  will  not  go  near 
it,”  he  says. 


Five  states  reorganized  their  fish  and  game 
departments  to  some  extent  during  1936, 
Tennessee,  Florida,  Maryland,  New  Hamp- 
shire, South  Carolina,  Missouri  and  Colorado. 
Maryland  changed  from  a one  to  a three- 
man  commission.  Rhode  Island  abolished 
the  commission  of  inland  fisheries  and  cre- 
ated in  its  place  a department  of  agriculture 
and  conservation.  In  Arkansas,  Kansas, 
Utah  and  Montana  the  fish  and  game  com- 
missions were  given  broader  powers  in  the 
promulgation  of  regulations  affecting  sea- 
sons, limits,  etc.  West  Virginia  made  a small 
appropriation  for  game  and  fish  work  from 
its  general  state  fund.  Four  more  states 
adopted  part-time  or  tourist  non-resident  li- 
censes. Last  November  Missouri  adopted 
the  nonpartisan  commission  plan  by  referen- 
dum by  a vote  of  four  to  one.  Just  recently 
Colorado’s  legislature  adopted  the  commis- 
sion plan,  ending  a campaign  to  that  end 
waged  for  ten  years. 


“Pay  as  you  shoot” — Ohio  is  trying  out 
hunting  on  a paying  basis.  That  state  has 
set  up  six  “pay-as-you-shoot”  reserves,  re- 
quiring an  entrance  fee  ranging  from  $2.00 
to  $4.00  a season  ticket,  cooperating  and 
sharing  with  the  farmers  whose  land  is  used. 


WHAT’S  IN  A NAME? 

He  took  his  fun  where  he  found  it.  But 
because  he  found  it  in  the  den  of  a mink, 
Harry  Funmaker  was  apprehended  by  game 
wardens  of  the  Iowa  State  Conservation 
Commission  from  whence  comes  the  story, 
says  the  American  Wildlife  Institute. 

In  Wisconsin,  John  Troutman  was 
“pinched”  for  not  taking  seriously  the  fish 
and  game  laws  of  the  state.  Judge  Fisher 
meted  out  his  measure  of  justice  and  it  is 
hoped  that  Troutman  will  be  more  serious 
minded  in  the  future. 

The  Mississippi  roster  of  game  wardens 
includes  Birdsong,  Ducker,  and  Trout.  And 
while  they  have  an  Outlaw  in  their  njidst, 
he’s  a warden,  too,  and  not  a law  violator. 


O.  A.  Zuercher  of  Rawdon,  Quebec,  Can- 
ada, sends  in  the  following  press  dispatch 
from  the  Montreal  Daily  Star: 

“Tokio — Clyozumi  Ninomiya  announced 
last  night  (Feb.  24)  that  he  can  guarantee 
to  produce  a female  chicken  from  any  hen’s 

ecr  or 
» =>• 

He  has  had  100  per  cent  success  in  this 
line  by  injecting  a female  hormone  into  the 
egg,  he  said.  An  injection  costs  about  two 
sen  (slightly  more  than  half  a cent)  per 
egg.  The  announcement  created  a sensa- 
tion in  poultry  and  scientific  circles.  The 
professor  teaches  at  the  agricultural  school 
at  Setomachi,  in  Okayama  Prefecture. 


Naturalists  are  puzzled  at  finding  seeds 
of  the  tropical  papaya  in  the  stomach  of  a 
Wisconsin  duck,  killed  in  autumn  when  such 
birds  are  flying  south. 


The  sportsmen  of  Alabama  recently  organ- 
ized a Wildlife  Federation  similar  to  the  one 
now  in  effect  in  Pennsylvania. 
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BUILDING  BETTER  FARM  GAME  ENVIRONMENT 


Many  shrubs  which  produce  game  food  are  very  attractive  ornamentally. 
The  above  picture  shows  dogwood  in  bloom. 


Sunflowers  provide  abundant  food  for  game  and  song  birds.  A11  food  patches 
should  be  made  near  good  natural  cover. 


IVesting  sites,  travel  lanes,  food  and  cover  are  provided  by  rows  of  brush  and  briars. 


(Continued  from  page  7) 

In  any  game  food  planting  program  it  is 
essential  to  have  the  plots  widely  scattered, 
preferably  hundreds  of  one-quarter  to  one- 
half  acre  plots,  rather  than  a few  large  ones. 
They  must  always  be  near  good  natural 
cover.  Some  of  them  should  be  located  in 
good  ringneck  pheasant  range,  along  streams 
and  lowlands;  other  in  patches  or  strips 
along  fence  rows  and  stonepiles  where  there 
is  good  quail  cover;  others  near  the  wood- 
land where  they  are  available  for  wild 
turkeys. 

Many  organizations  have  found  it  much 
more  convenient  and  more  effective  in  gain- 
ing the  cooperation  of  farmers  by  purchas- 
ing a few  rows  of  grain  near  good  cover  and 
arranging  for  these  rows  to  remain  standing, 
or  in  the  case  of  corn  or  buckwheat,  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  for  the  cutting  and 
shocking  of  part  of  the  material  on  each 
plot. 

Wherever  this  is  done  plans  should  be 
made  now  by  each  sportsmen’s  group  to  visit 
farmers  in  their  respective  sections  and  ar- 
range for  a strip  of  wheat  along  a fence  line 
or  for  the  purchase  of  a few  rows  of  corn. 
At  the  same  time,  plans  can  be  laid  with  the 
farmer  to  broadcast  some  buckwheat,  sweet 
clover,  millet,  kale  or  rape  at  the  last  culti- 
vation of  the  few  rows  of  corn  which  are 
purchased. 

In  talking  over  the  wildlife  program  with 
the  farmer,  don’t  forget  to  encourage  him  to 
use  a flushing  bar  on  the  mowing  machine 
this  summer.  It  is  particularly  important 
that  these  devices  be  used  on  mowers  while 
cutting  the  first  25  yards  around  the  edges 
of  fields.  It  is  here  that  the  majority  of  birds 
nest. 

Practically  all  farms  can  be  made  more 
attractive  to  wildlife  by  intelligent  planning 
and  the  expediture  of  the  necessary  efforts 
to  put  the  plans  into  operation.  The  Game 
Commission  is  carrying  on  a program  of  de- 
velopment, through  the  planting  of  food 
patches  and  of  trees  and  shrubs  to  produce 
food  cover,  on  the  State  Game  Lands  and 
Game  Refuges  insofar  as  possible.  Obviously 
funds  will  not  permit  the  extension  of  this 
program  to  all  sections  of  the  State.  It, 
therefore,  becomes  necessary  to  depend  upon 
the  loyal  sportsmen  of  the  State  to  assist  in 
a most  thorough  manner  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion and  maintenance  of  food  and  cover  over 
the  thousands  of  acres  of  privately  owned 
lands. 

A supply  of  wildlife . cannot  be  preserved 
without  a favorable  habitat  The  opinion  is 
often  voiced  that  there  should  be  a closed 
season  or  other  legal  restrictions  thrown 
around  certain  species  in  order  to  insure  an 
abundance  of  it.  While  such  restrictions  are 
often  necessary,  yet  they  merely  serve  to 
save  a limited  amount  of  seed  stock.  In  order 
to  produce  a surplus  of  game,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  to  expend  the  efforts  on  establish- 
ing and  building  up  suitable  areas,  in  pro- 
viding a better  environment.  With  more  at- 
tention directed  toward  such  activities  in  the 
field,  there  will  be  less  need  for  attempts  to 
produce  the  desired  results  in  legislatures 
and  lawyers’  offices. 
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OUR  FEATHERED 


By  DR.  GEORGE  M.  SUTTON 


WHEN  I saw  my  first  red- 
wing this  spring  the  words 
of  this  poem  fairly  sang  themselves 
into  my  mind.  He  was  so  vivid  and 
dominant,  and  his  red  shoulders  so 
fiery  as  he  wheeled  about  in  the 
sun: 


FRIENDS 


The  sad  fields  are  breathing  a deep  sigh  of  springtime, 
And  bright  clouds  are  fluttering  over  the  sun; 

Gay  shadows  go  prancing  like  small  phantom  children 
Across  the  dull  hillsides  ’till  daylight  is  done. 

Awake  1 

For  the  red-wing,  his  epaulets  gleaming, 

His  glossy  black  plumage  ashine  in  the  light, 

Is  shouting  his  joy-song 
And  dancing  to  wind-time, 

Is  calling  his  tribesmen  and  daring  the  sun! 

My  gay,  flashing  red-wing, 

My  black  flame  of  morning, 

Is  driving  the  white  clouds  and  daring  the  sun! 


Just  let  some  interloper  appear  among  the  cat-tails  and  red- 
wing tells  him  in  no  uncertain  terms  where  to  go!  With  a strident 
call,  and  harsh  scoldings  he  swings  on  the  veriest  tip  of  an  old 
stalk,  and  lifts  his  glowing  wings  to  steady  himself.  His  dul' 
brown  heavily  streaked  mate  is  voicing  her  enmity  too,  and 
perches  only  a little  lower  down.  Red-wings  certainly  hate  cow- 
birds.  If  a cowbird  comes  to  the  home  swamp  a chase  and  battle 
follows  from  which  the  cowbird  shrinks  in  terror.  I have  seen  a 
cowbird  actually  duck  under  water  to  escape  the  onslaught  of  the 
red-wing. 

The  flute-like  song  of  this  handsome  spring  bird  is  one  of  the 
most  appealing  sounds  in  nature.  The  liquid  gurgling  quality  baf- 
fles description  and  imitation,  and  the  whole  song  is  delivered  with 
such  ease  and  exhuberance  that  we  are  tempted  to  try  perching 
on  a cat-tail  ourselves  and  whistle  too. 

Down  among  the  old  cat-tail  leaves  a strong  nest  is  woven, 
semipensile  and  deep.  The  three  to  six  beautiful  eggs  are  pale  blue, 
spotted  and  scrawled  with  black. 

Does  the  fact  that  our  handsome  friend  is  polygamous  lessen 
our  evaluation  of  him?  Hardly,  for  he  is  a valiant  defender  of  his 
several  nests. 

Although  red-wings  eat  some  grain,  particularly  in  late  fall  when 
the  rusty  feathered  young  are  swarming  about  preparatory  to 
migration,  they  are  not  to  be  considered  as  harmful  as  a rule, 
and  because  of  their  great  beauty  are  to  be  valued  highly.  Long 
live  the  captain  of  the  cat-tail  swamp. 


THE  FLUSHING  BAR 


MR.  SPORTSMAN: 

You  are  interested  in  perpetuating  your  game  supply,  are  you 
not?  Such  being  the  case,  we  can  suggest  one  excellent  way  of 
doing  this  very  thing. 

The  time  for  mowing  and  harvesting  will  be  here  before  we 
know  it.  It  is  then  that  many  game  birds  and  mammals  are  sacri- 
ficed to  the  cruel  knives  of  farm  implements.  This  annual  slaughter 
of  our  valuable  wildlife  can  be  stopped  to  great  degree  if  the 
farmers  can  be  induced  to  use  a flushing  device  which  has  been  so 
effective  in  recent  years. 

The  Game  Commission  has  so  much  faith  in  the  practicability  of 


this  game  saving  instrument  that  it  is  equipping  all  farmers  who 
are  cooperating  in  its  new  farm  game  projects. 

Already  a large  number  of  landowners  have  agreed  to  use  these 
devices  and  quite  a few  of  the  bars  are  now  in  the  course  of  con- 
struction. 

They  are  very  simply  made  and  the  entire  cost  amounts  to  only 
about  $2.40. 

Think  what  you  or  your  organization  could  do  if  they  were  to 
make  up  a lot  of  these  devices  and  encourage  the  farmers  of  their 
community  to  use  them  while  mowing  the  first  30  to  50  yards  of 
each  hay  field. 


GAME  BIRD  FLUSHING  APPABATU5 


No  j4Wi«c 


l.A  MacWcjr 
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LITTLE  BLACK  JOE  CARRIES  ON 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


Last  fall,  Little  Black  Joe  carried  on  better  than  ever  before. 
The  year  before  he  had  added  to  his  rabbit,  pheasant  and  wood- 
cock hunting  and  retreiving  record  by  handling  partridge  and 
squirrels  as  though  he  had  been  trained  on  them.  He  also  re- 
trieved ducks  when  allowed.  I would  use  him  for  that  if  he  had  a 
warmer  coat  He  has  rounded  out  his  ability  by  adding  a keen 
insight  into  the  needs  of  the  moment. 

This  can  best  be  illustrated  by  telling  of  the  hunt  which  we  took 
during  the  first  three  days  of  last  season.  Each  year  Dad,  brothers 
Ray  and  Bill  and  I go  upstate  to  Dad’s  brother’s  farm.  Uncle 
Ralph  and  Cousin  Emeric  join  us  and  we  go  on  to  a farm  where 
hunting  is  about  as  ideal  as  one  could  ask.  Plenty  of  rabbits  and 
pheasants  in  a variety  of  cover,  and  a few  partridge  and  sometime, 
woodcock.  This  trip  is  an  annual  event  in  our  lives. 

We  have  all  watched  with  a great  deal  of  interest,  the  growth  of 
Little  Black  Joe  as  a hunter.  The  first  year  he  was  a terrible  dis- 
appointment. The  next  year — after  medicine  and  training  had  had 
their  effect,  he  was  a revelation.  Since  then  he  has  improved  each 
year,  adding  tricks  that  only  a veteran  hound  can  know.  This  year 
he  is  at  his  best — a wise  old  houn’  that  makes  his  brains  save  his 
feet  and  uses  his  nose  in  unfailing  pursuit  of  any  game  we  are 
hunting.  Once  he  hits  a trail  he  sticks  until  the  very  end. 

The  rabbits  in  this  country  are  extra  large  cotton  tails,  so  big 
that  at  first  we  figured  they  must  be  varying  hares.  They  have  one 
trait  which  is  very  satisfying- — they  seldom  hole  up  unless  hard 
pressed.  One  can’t  ask  more  than  that  of  rabbits  if  one  has  a 
houn’  that  will  stick  like  Little  Black  Joe. 

Experience  has  made  Joe  wise  to  many  tricks  of  Br’er  Cotton- 
tail. He  is  slow  and  careful  so  that  the  rabbit  chooses  to  run.  On 
this  trip  the  longest  run  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  miles  and 
lasted  over  an  hour.  We  were  beating  pheasant  cover  when  the 
rabbit  was  jumped  by  Uncle  Ralph’s  dog,  Stubby.  Joe  joined  the 
chase  which  went  straight  away  across  a pasture  and  through  a 
a long  bushy  swamp  at  the  foot  of  a hill.  Beyond  the  swamp  was 
a dirt  road,  then  another  swamp.  Through  these  and  up  a brushy, 
briary  hillside — more  than  half  a mile  from  the  starting  point  the 
chase  continued.  Stubby  had  already  given  up  and  returned. 

I had  followed  Joe  to  the  dirt  road.  A group  of  hunters  beyond 
took  stations  at  my  invitation,  but  too  late — the  rabbit  had  gone 
through,  across  the  state  road  and  over  the  hill.  Beyond  the  road 
was  a forest  and  over  the  hill  was  more  good  cover. 

Little  Black  Joe  hung  to  the  trail  and  passed  out  of  hearing.  In 
time,  we  heard  him  returning  and  made  ready.  Back  across  the 
state  road  into  a distant  brush  patch  and  at  last  in  my  direction. 
One  of  the  strangers  threw  his  gun  to  his  shoulder  but  didn’t  fire. 
The  rabbit  had  turned  back  up  the  slope  and  once  more  went  over 
the  hill. 

By  this  time  my  party  had  caught  up  to  us  and  spread  out.  The 
strangers  went  on  with  their  own  dog.  Emeric  went  over  the  hill 
to  see  if  he  could  head  off  the  wise  old  rabbit.  He  did  and  at  last 
we  heard  his  gun.  In  time  he  returned  without  the  rabbit — a whale 
of  a big  one,  he  said,  which  had  holed  just  as  he  had  shot. 

That  race  lingers  in  my  memory  because  of  its  unusual  length 
and  more  because  of  the  persistent,  unfailing  manner  in  which  my 
little  black  houn’  had  stuck  to  the  trail,  long  after  the  other  dogs 
had  given  up.  I hope  that  rabbit  lives  to  be  run  again  next  year. 

The  fact  that  Joe  is  using  his  head  with  full  intent  and  purpose 


was  very  evident  on  this  trip — so  much  so  that  we  all  realized  it 
and  gave  him  credit. 

As  I have  said  before,  Joe  has  been  taught  a trick  unusual  in 
hounds — he  is  a retriever,  even  if  the  game  falls  into  water  where 
he  must  swim  for  it.  This  year  he  qualified  his  retrieving.  If  the 
game,  especially  a rabbit,  fell  where  we  could  easily  get  it  our- 
selves, Joe  made  us  do  it — he  would  not  offer  to  bring  it  in.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  game  fell  where  it  was  difficult  for  us  to  get,  as 
in  a swamp  or  briars,  or  where  we  didn’t  even  know  it  was  down, 
then  Little  Black  Joe,  without  fail  or  without  order,  would  bring 
it  out  to  us. 

One  rabbit  in  particular  was  recovered  in  this  manner.  As  it 
entered  a thick  mass  of  briars,  a place  no  man  could  go,  one  of 
the  party  fired  at  it  and  said  he  had  missed.  Joe  came  along  on  the 
trail,  entered  the  briars  and  shortly  we  saw  him  backing  out,  drag- 
ging the  dead  bunny  after  him.  He  was  too  wise  to  try  to  carry 
it  out. 

Another  stunt  which  this  little  houn’  has  developed  this  year  is 
one  which  we  all  agree  is  mighty  fine.  In  past  years,  Joe  did  not 
give  tongue  on  pheasants.  We  always  knew  by  the  way  he  worked 
when  he  was  on  one’s  trail  and  we  would  run  along  to  be  near 
when  the  bird  flushed.  Sometimes  this  was  not  possible  in  thick 
cover — we  could  neither  follow  nor  see  the  dog.  As  a result,  we 
missed  many  shots.  Joe  must  have  figured  this  out.  This  year,  in 
the  open,  where  we  could  stay  with  him,  he  hunted  as  before.  But 
as  soon  as  he  had  a pheasant  in  cover  where  we  could  not  watch, 
he  started  giving  tongue.  Because  of  this,  we  bagged  at  least  two 
cocks  which  might  otherwise  have  gotten  away. 

One  of  these  we  owed  directly  to  Joe’s  new  trick.  Dad  and  I had 
flushed  a cock  and  although  I turned  him  over  with  the  left  barrel 
of  my  16-gauge  Lefever,  he  managed  to  sail  sideways  into  an  im- 
passable piece  of  cover.  Joe  went  in  after  him— I tried  to  follow. 
Dad  stayed  on  the  outside.  In  a few  seconds  Joe  gave  tongue, 
thereby  sending  Dad  rushing  around  the  thick  swampy  patch,  just 
in  time  to  see  the  ringneck  break  cover— flying  strong.  One  shot 
from  Dad’s  little  20-gauge  and  another  pheasant  joined  Joe’s  long 
list  of  victims. 

There  is  one  trait  in  the  character  of  Little  Black  Joe  about 
which  I feel  greatly  honored,  yet  to  which  I am  an  unwilling  vic- 
tim. Joe’s  friends  are  many — scores  claim  him  as  their  pet.  He  is 
simply  crazy  about  Dad,  always  making  a great  fuss  whenever  he 
comes  near.  But  the  minute  we  start  hunting,  Joe  is  a changed 
hound — he  becomes  a one-man  dog.  No  one  but  myself  can  make 
him  “do  his  stuff.”  He  will  hunt  only  when  I hunt — always  he 
watches  for  me. 

In  most  ways  this  is  a fine  thing- — the  master  should  handle  the 
hunting  dog.  But  it  also  has  its  drawbacks.  Of  necessity,  I am  the 
hardest  worked  member  of  the  party  simply  because  Joe  will  not 
hunt  without  me.  I must  go  through  the  thick  of  every  cover,  can 
never  rest.  If  I do,  Joe  leaves  the  party  and,  sitting  down  out  of 
reach,  calmly  refuses  to  go  until  I do. 

What  master  would  deny  his  hound  that  fidelity?  Anything  I 
order  is  obeyed,  the  wave  of  the  hand  will  send  him  into  any  cover, 
even  briars  or  water.  But  he  demands  that  I am  there  and  ready 
for  the  game.  I’m  willing  to  grant  him  that  much. 

Yes,  Little  Black  Joe  is  a spoiled  houn’  pup.  Long  may  he  live  to 
carry  on. 


ASSIGNMENT  OF  STUDENT  GRADUATES 

(Continued  from  page  3) 


The  original  residence  and  the  new  assignment  of  each  graduate 
officer  are  as  follows:  Traveling  Game  Protectors:  George  A. 
Dieffenderfer,  Mifflinburg  to  Shamokin;  Ralph  E.  Flaugh,  Saegers- 
town  to  White  Haven;  Edwin  W.  Flexer,  Williamsport  to  Quaker- 
town;  John  G.  Kennedy,  Scranton  to  Titusville;  Roger  M.  Latham, 
Espyville  to  Newport;  Clyde  E.  Laubach,  Sunbury  to  Renovo; 
J.  E.  Leiendecker,  Jr.,  Bellevue  to  Norristown;  Duane  E.  Lettie, 
Porter  to  Harrisville;  R.  S.  Lichtenberger,  Enola  to  Marionville; 
J.  Bradley  McGregor,  Washington  to  New  Kensington;  John  B. 
Miller,  Coudersport  to  Jennerstown;  Wm.  A.  Moyer,  Macungie 
to  Ephrata;  James  A.  Osman,  Mechanicsburg  to  Towanda;  Rob- 


ert D.  Parlaman,  Reading  to  Charleroi;  George  Smith,  Alderson 
to  Muncy;  Albert  Wargo,  McKeesport  to  Forest  City,  and  Stephen 
J.  Zemyan,  Patton  to  Tamaqua. 

Game  Refuge  Keepers:  Albert  R.  Bachman,  Hellertown  to 
Rainsburg;  Bruce  W.  Catherman,  Swengel  to  Portage;  Rea  E. 
Cook,  Shippenville  to  Stroudsburg;  Claude  B.  Kelsey,  Porter  to 
R.  D.  No.  1,  Keating  Summit;  Joseph  W.  Kistner,  Roulette  to 
Coburn;  R.  H.  Morningstar,  Huntingdon  to  English  Center;  Rich- 
ard W.  Orr,  Shickshinny  to  Stoddartsville;  Nicholas  Ruha,  Mt. 
Union  to  Confluence;  George  Sprankle,  Reynoldsville  to  Dunbar 
and  David  R.  Titus,  Sheffield  to  Three  Springs. 
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THE  SECOND  NORTH  AMERICAN  WILDLIFE  CONFERENCE 


bia  River  which  are  worth  $200,000,000  to 
our  people,  a gift  of  Nature  not  encumbered 
with  debt.” 

From  other  states  came  reports  of  the 
work  within  their  borders  which  might  well 
be  studied  to  advantage  by  some  of  their 
sisters.  Mr.  Sidney  Stephens  of  Columbia, 
Mo.,  told  the  story  of  the  new  game  admin- 
istrative set-up  in  his  state  and  how  it  was 
acquired  by  constitutional  amendment.  When 
submitted  to  the  people  of  the  state,  “It  was 
adopted  by  a majority  which  constituted  a 
significant  and  encouraging  expression  of 
popular  will  ...  to  relieve  wildlife  adminis- 
tration in  Missouri  from  the  demoralizing 
hazards  of  political  interference.” 

Mr.  H.  W.  McKenzie  of  Wisconsin  dis- 
cussed the  need  for  giving  state  game  de- 
partments discretionary  powers  to  handle  the 
affairs  of  wildlife  as  the  emergency  needs  of 
the  times  dictate. 

E.  G.  Holt  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice startled  the  assemblage  by  stating  that 
soil  erosion,  “man  induced  and  accelerated 
. . . is  still  destroying  our  land  at  the  rate  of 
200,000  acres  a year,  and  that  this  loss  sim- 
ply means  that  each  year  our  land  will  sup- 
port 2500  fewer  farm  families  than  the  year 
before.” 

He  warned  that  “the  capacity  of  the  land 
to  support  wildlife  populations  is  similarly 
lessened  by  the  destructive  processes  of  ero- 
sion.” All  life  depends  on  soil  and  moisture, 
he  pointed  out,  and  the  conservation  of  these 
basic  essentials  is  a “prerequisite  to  wildlife 
conservation.” 

Forty-four  thousand  farmers — not  to  men- 
tion the  ranchmen  on  the  public  ranges  of 
the  West — have  enrolled  in  540  soil  conser- 
vation demonstrations  operating  on  7,000,- 
000  acres  of  agricultural  land  in  43  states. 
“But,”  said  Mr.  Holt,  “as  there  are  half  a 
billion  acres  of  farm  land  in  this  country  be- 
ing attacked  by  erosion  it  is  obvious  that 
our  work  has  just  begun.” 

The  ever-present  and  growing  menace  of 
water  pollution  was  efficiently  handled  by 
Mr.  S.  B.  Locke,  Conservation  Director  of 
the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America.  The 
“League”  has  made  pollution  one  of  its  ma- 
jor objects  of  attack,  and  has  done  admirable 
work  on  this  offensive.  Said  Mr.  Locke, 
“The  key  to  pollution  control  has  been  said 
to  be  a matter  of  whether  or  not  we  would 
spend  the  money.  Support  of  this  statement 
has  been  given  by  the  fact  that  emergency 
construction  projects  and  financial  assistance 
to  municipalities  has  accomplished  sewage 
treatment  during  the  past  three  years  equiv- 
alent to  that  accomplished  for  the  thirty 


(Continued  from  page  23) 
years  previous.” 

In  urging  support  of  the  Lonergan  Bill  for 
the  control  and  elimination  of  pollution,  Mr. 
Locke  said,  “At  the  present  time  the  Loner- 
gan Bill  represents,  in  our  opinion,  the  only 
measure  offering  the  hope  of  effective  con- 
trol.” 

Not  the  least  of  these  state  game  officials 
to  address  the  Conference  was  Seth  Gordon, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Board  of  Game  Commissioners.  An  unfor- 
tunate illness  had  confined  Mr.  Gordon  to 
his  bed,  but  Major  Gard  Conklin  carried  on 
in  his  stead  and  read  the  paper  Mr.  Gordon 
had  prepared.  It  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  Second  North  American  Wildlife 
Conference  was  really  the  twenty-third  an- 
nual meeting  of  its  kind.  He  pointed  out,  too, 
the  tremendous  influence  of  these  meetings 
on  the  progress  of  wildlife  restoration.  He 
decried  the  attitude  of  “a  small  but  vocifer- 
ous group  of  calamity  howlers  who  hold  that 
everything  has  been  ‘going  to  the  dogs.’  ” 
He  enumerated  some  of  the  outstanding  ac- 
complishments which  received  real  impetus, 
if  they  did  not  actually  emanate  directly 
from  these  meetings.  These  were  as  follows: 

1.  Widespread  game  breeding  for  restock- 
ing purposes. 

2.  Better  laws  and  more  efficient  game 
and  fish  administration. 

3.  The  waterfowl  restoration  program. 

4.  Wildlife  research,  as  we  know  it,  which 
started  with  the  grouse  studies. 

5.  Trained  man-power  for  wildlife  admin- 
istration. 

6.  Game  management  as  applied  to  the 
land — the  American  Game  Policy. 

7.  Cohesion  among  the  organized  forces — 
The  General  Wildlife  Federation. 

8.  The  American  Wildlife  Institute  itself, 
proposed  at  one  of  these  Conferences  years 
before  it  was  born. 

Many  other  phases  of  the  wildlife  restor- 
ation program  were  brought  into  the  light 
by  people  who  know  most  about  those  par- 
ticular things.  Waterfowl,  fish,  fur,  legis- 
lation, research,  education,  water  pollution, 
floods,  drought,  soil  erosion  and  others  too 
numerous  to  cover  in  even  brief  manner. 

The  two  concurrent  sessions  on  research 
and  wildlife  management  were,  as  usual,  well 
attended  and  interest  was  very  manifest. 
Discussion  was  spontaneous  and  many  ideas 
of  value  were  exchanged. 

The  research  sessions  ran  the  gamut  of 
biological  problems — from  minute  organisms 
to  great  mammals.  Disease,  cycles,  ecolog- 
ical problems,  food  and  cover,  what  wildlife 
eats  and  how  this  is  to  be  provided,  each  in 


turn  were  considered  by  serious  thinking 
scientists  and  eager  wildlife  technicians. 
Fish,  fur,  and  game  breeding  each  had  its 
special  session.  One  half-day  was  devoted 
to  a consideration  of  the  silting  problem  in 
its  relation  to  fish  and  the  productivity  of 
waters.  Another  half-day  was  devoted  to  the 
management  of  impounded  waters. 

On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  March  sec- 
ond, a motion  picture  show,  free  to  all,  fea- 
tured a series  of  pictures  presented  through 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Egan  of  the  Union  Elec- 
tric and  Power  Company,  who  personally  ex- 
plained the  picture  and  answered  questions. 
These  showed  how  impounded  waters  may 
be  utilized  to  the  great  value  of  wildlife  and 
the  people  as  well.  It  showed  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Lake  of  the  Ozarks,  a project 
of  Mr.  Egan’s  organization,  and  the  subse- 
quent utilization  of  the  lake  as  a haven  for 
wildlife  and  a recreational  centre  for  the 
people  of  the  state. 

During  the  research  sessions,  Pennsylva- 
nia was  represented  by  Mr.  Richard  Gerstell 
who  discussed  “The  Status  of  the  Ringneck 
Pheasant  in  Pennsylvania.”  Mr.  Gerstell  is 
well  known  and  highly  regarded  by  the  sci- 
entific people  who  attend  these  sessions.  In 
his  talk  before  the  general  sessions,  Mr. 
Aldo  Leopold,  Professor  of  Wildlife  Man- 
agement of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and 
Chairman  of  the  Technical  Committee  of  the 
American  Wildlife  Institute,  in  discussing 
observational  research  said  that,  while  this 
method  has  yet  to  lead  us  to  an  understand- 
ing of  population  behavior  of  a single  species 
in  a single  state,  once  in  a while  an  exten- 
sive explorer  makes  a ten-strike.  “Gerstell’s 
discovery  that  over-browsed  deer  range 
yields  an  excess  of  does  will,  if  verified,  stand 
as  the  ten-strike  of  1936.” 

To  cover  in  detail,  or  even  in  brief,  all 
the  happenings  of  this  Conference  would 
utilize  all  the  space  of  this  magazine  for 
the  next  year.  We  fear  your  editors  would 
object  to  this  usurpation  and,  after  all,  it 
isn’t  necessary.  The  full  transactions  of  the 
Conference  will  be  published  shortly  with 
all  the  papers  in  full  and  all  discussion  as 
well. 

All  in  all,  the  Second  North  American 
Wildlife  Conference  was  one  of  the  most 
completely  successful  of  these  annual  gath- 
erings. Perhaps  for  modesty’s  sake  we,  who 
had  some  part  in  the  handling  of  the  Con- 
ference, should  put  that  statement  in  quo- 
tation marks.  But  to  assign  the  statement 
to  an  author  we  would  have  to  append  prac- 
tically all  the  names  of  the  Conference  reg- 
istration list. 


THE  GAME  COMMISSION  TRAINING  SCHOOL 


intermittent  recreation  periods.  At  this  time 
all  men,  regardless  of  the  type  of  clothing 
worn  during  the  day,  were  required  to  ap- 
pear in  uniform  for  the  evening  meal.  An 
inspection  of  Quarters  was  made  each  eve- 
ning after  dinner  by  either  the  Superintend- 
ent or  the  Assistant  Superintendent,  and  on 
each  Friday  evening  a full-dress  uniform  in- 


continued  from  page  5) 

spection  was  held  on  the  parade  grounds. 
A recreation  or  rest  period  followed  the 
inspection.  Classes  or  study  periods  were 
scheduled  between  8:00  and  9:00  P.  M.  on 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings. 
Wednesday  evening  was  reserved  for  enter- 
tainment such  as  moving  pictures  or  other 
forms  of  recreation.  On  Friday  evening 


passes  were  granted  to  not  more  than  50% 
of  the  class  to  spend  the  week-end  at  home. 

I am  sure  as  we  leave  this  School  in  the 
mountains  there  is  considerable  regret  felt 
by  each  man,  but  we  look  forward  with 
pleasure  to  our  new  assignments  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Game  Commission  and  the  Sports- 
men of  Pennsylvania. 
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MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  COTTONTAIL  RABBIT  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


plans,  stressing  food  and  cover  development  aimed  primarily 
toward  the  production  of  rabbits,  but,  at  the  same  time,  giving 
pheasants,  quail  and  other  small  game  species  due  consideration. 
All  surplus  rabbits  will  annually  be  trapped  from  the  areas  in  any 
one  or  all  of  the  manners  heretofore  described  and  will  be  re- 
leased on  open  hunting  territory  within  the  same  county  in  which 
the  unit  is  located. 

The  Commission  is  prepared  to  finance  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  sufficient  areas  in  each  county  to  produce  a given 
number  of  rabbits  for  restocking  within  the  county,  and  in  coopera- 
tion with  landowners  and  sportsmen  will  aid  in  the  development  of 
such  additional  areas  as  may  be  demanded. 

As  just  mentioned,  the  smaller  areas  under  the  Commission’s 
control  will  be  primarily  demonstration  projects.  Their  purpose  is 
to  show  interested  persons  how  they  may  set  up  and  operate  simi- 
lar units  and  to  illustrate  various  game  food  and  cover  develop- 
ment techniques,  all  of  which  will  be  fully  discussed  under  a sub- 
sequent section  of  this  report  dealing  with  the  improvement  of 
food  and  cover  conditions.  The  larger  areas  will  be  operated  so  as 
to  produce  a maximum  number  of  animals  for  restocking  purposes. 

It  is  important  in  discussing  the  establishment  of  the  propagat- 
ing areas,  to  point  out  the  fact  that  it  will  undoubtedly  prove  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  advisable  for  various  reasons  to  place 
the  units  on  lands  which  are  already  closed  to  hunting.  Thus,  the 
open  hunting  territory  in  the  various  counties  will  not  be  ap- 
preciably reduced  by  the  development  of  these  production  units. 
Then  too,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  areas  will  supply  not 
only  rabbits  but  also  limited  numbers  of  pheasants  and  quail. 

The  average  number  of  rabbits  which  any  given  area  may  an- 
nually produce  will  depend  upon  its  size,  topography,  geographic 
position,  soil  makeup,  food  and  cover  conditions,  etc.  For  ex- 
emplary production  figures,  we  have  only  a few  trapping  records 
available.  On  one  island  in  the  Schuylkill  River  with  an  approxi- 


mate area  of  60  acres  where  no  hunting  was  allowed,  the  Com- 
mission one  year  trapped  and  removed  265  rabbits,  leaving  an 
estimated  population  of  50  animals.  The  following  year,  without 
stocking,  the  same  island  produced  122  trapped  rabbits,  again 
leaving  50  animals  for  breeders,  but  the  third  year  flood  waters 
apparently  removed  all  the  animals  from  the  area.  On  another 
tract  closed  to  hunting  and  approximating  2000  acres  in  extent,  an 
average  of  more  than  720  rabbits  per  year  were  trapped  off  during 
a three  year  period.  Still  another  area  of  1400  acres  in  one  year 
produced  a total  of  465  rabbits.  None  of  the  lands  just  mentioned 
was  managed  for  rabbit  production  and  it  appears,  therefore,  that 
where  food  and  cover  development  is  practiced  and  hunting  pro- 
hibited, an  annual  average  production  constantly  above  one  rabbit 
for  every  three  acres  of  land  may  be  expected.  This  figure  will 
vary  widely  from  year  to  year  and  certain  seasons  may  approxi- 
mate one  rabbit  per  acre*,  but  to  assure  a minimum  annual  pro- 
duction of  500  animals  for  restocking  purposes,  approximately 
1,500  acres  of  land  should  be  placed  under  management. 

Frequently,  no  doubt,  relatively  small  areas  will  annually  pro- 
duce more  than  one  rabbit  per  acre,  but  such  units  will  be  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule,  and  it  is  the  relatively  small,  highly 
productive  areas  of  this  type  which  sportsmen’s  organizations  will 
do  well  to  take  over  and  manage  on  their  own  initiative. 

In  conclusion,  the  fact  must  be  stated  that  the  output  of  any 
natural  propagation  area  will  vary  from  year  to  year  due  to  the 
influence  of  various  control  factors,  and  although  some  few  areas 
may  prove  highly  productive  during  the  first  season’s  operation, 
the  majority  of  the  units  cannot  be  expected  to  show  particularly 
favorable  results  until  the  second  or  third  year  after  establishment. 
This  is  especially  true  where  there  is  any  appreciable  need  for 
habitat  improvement  work. 

•This  means  production  on  the  area,  not  concentrations  resulting  from  animals  being 
driven  in  from  the  surrounding  territory. 

[Editor's  Note:  The  concluding  installment  of  this  article  will  appear  in  the 
June  issue.  ] 


HUNTING  THE  WHISTLE  PIG 

(Continued  from  page  19) 


be  a hog  in  it,  not  a skunk.  It  is  a little  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  kind  of  hunting. 

When  grouse  hunting  you  generally  must 
keep  in  line  and  walk  endless  miles.  Hunt- 
ing deer,  when  on  post,  you  must  be  very 
quiet  and  not  move;  often  you  get  so  cold 
you  can  hardly  move.  When  driving  deer, 
besides  crawling  under  snow-laden  spruces 
and  through  almost  impregnable  swamps 
you  yell  yourself  hoarse. 

To  go  hog  hunting  you  are  not  limited 
to  thirty  days.  You  can  go  out  from  spring 
to  late  fall  and  hunt  them  in  any  kind  of 
weather,  rain  or  shine.  On  hot  or  warm 
days  the  hog  will  always  be  out  feeding.  He 
can  be  run  in  by  dogs  during  any  part  of 
the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day. 

We’ll  say  the  fish  aren’t  biting  to  your 
liking.  You  get  in  touch  with  a few  friends, 
get  a fellow  who  owns  a good  hog  dog  and 
off  you  go  to  your  hunting  grounds.  Ar- 
riving there  you  gather  up  the  tools,  turn 
the  dog  loose  for  some  real  good  fun.  The 
dog  is  sent  out  to  hunt  up  a hog  track,  while 
you  and  your  friends  do  the  waiting  act. 
You  walk  several  hundred  yards  further. 
The  dog  comes  back  and  reports  no  luck. 
You  sit  down  while  the  dog  is  sent  out  to 
try  again. 

This  time  he  hits  a track.  One  of  the  gang 


hears  something.  You  all  listen.  Way  out 
in  the  distance  you  hear  barking.  One 
thought  is  dominant  in  everybody’s  mind — 
to  get  to  the  dog  and  quarry.  As  you  ap- 
proach closer  the  barking  is  plainer  and  loud- 
er. It  is  a continuous  excited  bark.  You  can 
tell  from  it  that  the  quarry  is  close — the 
scent  is  hot. 

You  finally  get  there.  It  happens  to  be  a 
hog  that  could  not  get  to  a hole  in  time 
so  it  had  to  crawl  a tree.  The  hog  is,  after 
much  shaking,  knocked  out  of  the  tree.  It 
is  a large  one.  (Large  ones  will  attain  a 
weight  from  ten  to  fourteen  pounds.)  The 
dog  grabs  for  it  and  a terrific  fight  ensues. 
(A  hog  is  a match  for  many  a dog,  having 
a set  of  very  sharp,  long  and  strong  incisor 
teeth.)  However,  the  dog,  knowing  his  busi- 
ness, finally  emerges  the  victor. 

The  dog  holes  a few  more  and  when  you 
finally  decide  you  had  enough  fun  for  one 
day  you  take  your  hogs  and  tools  and  hike 
back  to  the  car,  everyone  agreeing  that  it 
was  a swell  hunt. 

If  you  are  a lover  of  the  outdoors  and 
want  to  have  something  to  do  in  your  spare 
time,  get  yourself  a good  hog  dog.  There 
are  plenty  of  hogs  and  everytime  you  go  oul 
you  will  get  action.  Once  you  start  to  hunt 


them  there  is  something  about  the  sport  that 
gets  you;  especially  if  you  have  your  own 
dogs. 

Hog  a la  Carte 

The  groundhog  is  very  good  eating.  It 
lives  only  on  the  freshest  of  vegetation. 

To  prepare,  you  skin  him,  taking  off  every 
bit  of  fat.  Under  each  front  arm  pit,  toward 
the  back,  you  will  find  some  yellowish  brown 
substance  about  the  size  of  a half  dollar;  cut 
this  out. 

Then  cut  the  meat  into  sections  and  wash 
off  blood  and  clinging  fat.  Place  clean  meat 
in  salt  water  over  night.  Next  day  par  boil. 
The  meat  should  be  left  boil  until  tender. 
When  a fork  is  inserted  in  the  meat  it  should 
very  easily  come  off  the  bone. 

After  the  meat  is  tender  you  can  prepare 
it  any  way  you  desire.  Two  ways  I have 
seen  it  prepared  for  large  gatherings  of  peo- 
ple are: 

Take  tender  meat  and  roll  in  beaten  egg 
that  was  seasoned.  Then  roll  in  cracker 
dust.  Then  brown  in  lard  or  butter  like 
you  would  pork  chops. 

The  other  way  is  to  place  the  tender  meat 
in  tomato  sauce  and  leave  simmer  for  a half 
hour,  seasoning  and  flavored  sauce  such  as 
used  for  spaghetti  is  preferred. 


NEW  CLUBS 

The  Tri-County  Fish  & Game  Association, 
Pottstown:  Alfred  H.  Bewley,  Secretary. 


The  Keystone  Sportsmen’s  Association, 
Harrisburg:  G.  C.  Mandenford,  Secretary. 


sociation,  of  Apollo  put  on  a vermin  control 
campaign  in  which  127  snakes,  54  crows,  44 
English  sparrows,  11  destructive  hawks,  7 
weasels,  2 unprotected  owls,  2 foxes  and  1 
starling  were  killed. 

The  Organization  succeeded  in  acquiring 
a membership  of  225  during  the  year. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  McKees- 


port Sportsmen’s  Association  raised  and  re- 
leased over  75  ringnecks  on  public  hunting 
grounds. 

They  have  a fine  club  house,  skeet  and 
trap  layout,  rifle  and  pistol  range  and  500 
acres  of  land  which  are  used  for  training 
dogs. 


Last  year  the  Community  Sportsmen’s  As- 
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A COOPERATIVE  VENTURE 

Wildlife  restoration  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more 
of  a cooperative  venture  in  which  those  interested  in  wild- 
life abundance — the  sportsman,  the  landowner,  and  the 
State — must  each  play  their  proper  part. 

Today  we  go  one  hundred  miles  in  less  time  than  it 
took  to  travel  ten  miles  thirty  years  ago.  Today  all  classes 
of  our  citizens  have  more  leisure  time  to  devote  to  enjoy- 
ing our  great  outdoors.  Today  Pennsylvania  has  over  500,- 
000  citizens  who  obtain  licenses  to  hunt,  one-tenth  of  the 
entire  licensed  hunting  population  of  the  United  States. 
Indications  are  that  with  Sunday  fishing  the  number  of 
licensed  anglers  will  approach,  probably  exceed,  the  half 
million  mark,  also  about  one-tenth  the  licensed  fishermen 
in  the  U.S.A. 

When  we  stop  to  think  of  this  vast  army  of  hunters 
and  anglers  recruited  from  a single  state,  the  wonder  is 
that  we  have  any  hunting  or  fishing  at  all.  Fortunately, 
as  our  Fish  Commission  so  well  says,  the  anglers  may 
“catch  more  fish  by  killing  less.”  It  is  more  difficult  to 
devise  an  equally  efficacious  slogan  for  the  nimrods.  But 
thousands  of  our  shooters  are  annually  doing  just  this, 
hunting  for  the  love  of  the  chase  and  the  companionship  in 
the  field  and  camp  rather  than  to  make  large  kills.  True 
sportsmanship  rather  than  mere  hunting  is  definitely  in 
the  ascendency.  Organized  effort  has  done  it. 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  good  laws  alone 
will  never  assure  an  abundance  of  game.  Likewise  it  has 
been  clearly  proven  that  restocking  alone  will  not  do  the 
trick.  Favorable  habitats — good  breeding  grounds,  ample 
food,  abundant  cover,  control  of  predators,  and  suitable 
refuges — are  the  primary  requisite. 

During  the  fiscal  year  coming  to  a close  on  May  31,  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  bought  or  propagated 
and  released  far  more  mature  game  for  breeding  stock 
than  in  any  previous  year.  These  releases,  made  under 
very  favorable  conditions,  included  over  76,000  rabbits, 

50.000  pheasants,  8,000  bobwhite  quail,  2,600  wild  turkeys, 

3.000  Hungarian  partridges.  Over  48,000  ringneck  eggs  and 
almost  34,000  day-old  pheasant  chicks  also  were  shipped 
to  interested  sportsmen  and  farmers  last  summer. 

The  recent  open  winter  gave  our  remaining  wild  stock, 
and  the  released  game,  the  best  opportunity  in  years  to 
approach  the  breeding  season  in  the  pink  of  condition. 

The  Game  Commission  endeavors  to  spend  the  sports- 
men’s money  wisely.  Its  staff  in  the  field  is  constantly 
doing  its  utmost  to  improve  conditions.  But  the  Commis- 
sion and  its  staff  can  accomplish  comparatively  little  un- 
less many  thousands  of  sportsmen  and  landowners  do  their 
share.  For  a long  time  there  has  been  evident  in  Pennsyl- 


vania an  increasing  interest  in  wildlife,  and  the  recreation 
and  the  economic  return  it  assures.  This  increasing  inter- 
est is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  organized  effort  on  the 
part  of  those  who  derive  the  most  benefit  from  hunting, 
fishing,  trapping,  and  camping. 

There  is  a game  restoration  job  which  everyone  can 
and  must  do.  The  man  who  puts  his  gun  away  at  the  end 
of  the  season  and  thinks  no  more  about  his  future  sport 
until  the  opening  morning  of  the  next  season  is  a slacker. 
He  does  nothing  to  support  his  neighborhood  sportsmen’s 
group,  and  invariably  he  is  the  chap  who  does  the  most 
kicking. 

Pennsylvania  has  for  years  had  more  active  sportsmen’s 
organizations  than  any  other  state.  They  have  helped  to 
maintain  sound  policies.  Your  Commissions  have  encour- 
aged the  hunters  and  anglers  to  organize,  and  to  develop 
and  direct  local  projects.  Every  community  has  work  to 
do,  and  in  every  community  there  should  always  be  an 
active  group  energetically  on  the  job  doing  things  which 
no  state  agency  can  hope  to  undertake. 

Now  is  the  time  to  push  your  neighborhood  campaigns 
to  save  fence-row  cover,  to  plant  numerous  food  patches, 
to  encourage  the  farmers  to  use  flushing  devices,  and  to 
control  predators,  including  stray  dogs  and  field  hunting 
house  cats. 

Remember,  “A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.”  Determine 
now  to  do  your  share  to  assure  a more  abundant  game 
crop  next  fall.  The  Commission’s  staff  will  gladly  aid  you 
with  any  problems  that  may  arise. 

GAME  CODE  MOVES  FORWARD 

As  this  magazine  goes  to  press,  the  revised  Game  Code 
(H.R.  1000)  has  been  reported  from  the  House  Game  Com- 
mittee, headed  by  Hon.  Edgar  A.  Schrope  of  Schuylkill 
County,  sponsor  of  the  bill.  See  statement  of  changes  made 
by  the  Committee  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

This  Committee  is  composed  of  experienced  sportsmen 
and  the  bill  as  it  now  stands  embodies  the  best  thought 
of  many  minds.  It  does  not  exactly  please  everyone.  No 
such  legislation  ever  does.  Only  one  group,  the  fox  hunters 
who  own  a few  dogs  and  run  their  dogs  mostly  at  night, 
not  the  big  organized  packs,  seems  to  be  dissatisfied  be- 
cause they  will  not  be  allowed  to  continue  chasing  foxes 
for  sport  throughout  the  game  breeding  season.  However, 
the  committee’s  amendments  will  no  doubt  please  most  of 
the  dog  lovers  of  all  classes. 

In  the  amended  form  this  bill  comes  as  close  to  universal 
approval  as  can  be  expected.  The  thinking  sportsmen  real- 
ize that  this  modernized,  simplified  code  is  fair  and  in  their 
interest  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  the  landowners. 
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REVISED  GAME  CODE  MAKES  PROGRESS 

"Sit-up"  Deer  Hunters,  Archers,  Hound  Dog  Owners  and  Opponents  of  Skunks 
Among  Those  Obtaining  Major  Concessions 


Editor’s  Note:  In  the  April  issue  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Neivs  a complete  digest 
of  the  proposed  Game  Code  was  published 
in  full.  The  following  is  a brief  summary  of 
the  important  changes  made  by  the  House 
Game  Committee. 

AFTER  ten  weeks  of  intensive  study  by 
the  House  Game  Committee,  and  state- 
wide discussion  by  hundreds  of  groups  of 
organized  sportsmen,  the  proposed  revision 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Code,  H.R.  1000, 
drafted  by  the  Game  Commission  after  ex- 
tended conferences  with  the  Directors  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs  and  others,  was  reported  to  the  House 
considerably  amended  just  before  this  issue 
of  the  GAME  NEWS  went  to  press. 

The  bill,  sponsored  by  Honorable  Edgar 
A.  Schrope  of  Schuylkill  County,  Chairman 
of  the  House  Game  Committee,  has  pre- 
viously been  reported  on  April  12,  but  re- 
ferred back  for  further  amendments,  and 
was  again  reported  to  the  House  on  May  4. 
Numerous  amendments  were  made  to  meet 
the  views  of  Members  of  the  Committee  and 
their  thousands  of  interested  constituents. 
Various  groups  sought  amendments  because 
they  feared  their  particular  sport  might  be 
in  danger. 

The  major  amendments  are  as  follows: 

Tree-Sitting  Deer  Hunters  Win 

The  Committee  eliminated  entirely  from 
the  bill  a new  provision  to  discontinue  the 
practice  of  sitting  in  trees  to  bag  deer,  pro- 
posed as  a safety  measure.  The  “sit-up”  deer 
hunters,  those  high-power  rifle  experts  who 
hie  to  an  eerie  perch  to  spot  their  buck  far 
away  with  a telescope — if  they  live  to  reach 
their  favorite  rocking  chair  high  above  the 
ground — may  still  continue  this  doubtful 
practice. 

Archers  Get  Special  Grounds 

The  modern  disciples  of  William  Tell, 
mostly  deer  hunters,  won  their  campaign  for 
recognition.  Under  a new  section  added  to 
the  bill  by  the  Committee,  the  Game  Com- 
mission may  set  aside  not  to  exceed  two 
one-thousand-acre  preserves  open  to  archers 
only  who  will  be  required  to  obtain  special 
permits  costing  $2.00  each  in  addition  to 
their  regular  licenses  to  hunt  on  such  pre- 
serves. Many  of  the  riflemen  are  willing  to 
go  along  with  the  idea  because  they  feel  that 


in  effect  these  preserves  will  supply  two 
more  wildlife  refuges. 

Dog  Owners  Get  More  Leeway 

Among  the  hound  dog  owners  who  won 
concessions  were  the  fox  and  coon  hunters, 
also  rabbit  dog  trainers.  Under  the  bill,  as 
introduced,  no  fox  hunting  with  dogs  would 
have  been  permitted  from  April  1st  to 
August  19th  inclusive.  As  amended  the  bill 
will  allow  fox  hunting  in  certain  counties 
designated  by  the  Commission,  upon  petition, 
throughout  the  year  except  for  sixty  days. 

One  of  the  biggest  victories  for  the  lovers 
of  the  chase  is  an  amendment  under  which 
raccoons  may  not  be  taken  with  traps  or 
deadfalls,  except  in  counties  which  the  'Game 
Commission  declares  open  to  trapping.  This 
is  an  advantage  for  which  the  raccoon  hunt- 
ers have  campaigned  for  years.  Even  in 
counties  declared  open  to  trapping,  the  coon 
hunters  will  have  from  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber to  the  end  of  November  to  enjoy  their 
sport  without  interference  from  trappers. 
Raccoon  dogs  may  also  be  trained  to  mid- 
night and  rabbit  dogs  up  to  9 P.  M.,  Eastern 
Standard  Time. 


Skunks  on  Vermin  List 

As  the  bill  was  introduced,  the  Game 
Commission  would  have  been  given  author- 
ity to  place  the  skunk  on  the  predator  list 
in  any  part  of  the  State.  The  bill,  as  reported 
to  the  House,  reverses  the  process  and  places 
the  skunk  on  the  unprotected  list,  except  in 
counties  where  the  Commission,  upon  peti- 
tion, places  these  fur-bearers  on  the  list  of 
fur-bearing  animals. 

Special  October  Permits  Eliminated 

The  bill  in  its  original  form  proposed  that 
there  should  be  no  hunting  with  firearms  or 
dogs  in  October,  except  for  game  in  season, 
and  then  only  with  a special  permit  costing 
$1.00  extra.  The  Committee,  in  the  bill  as 
previously  reported,  had  restricted  this  pro- 
vision only  to  woodcock  hunters,  but  in  the 
form  as  reported  to  the  House  on  May  4 
this  feature  was  eliminated  entirely. 

Crack  Down  on  Spot-Lighters 

The  deer  spot-lighters  will  experience 
tough  going  under  the  Code  as  amended. 
The  bill,  as  introduced,  included  a provision 
authorizing  the  Game  Commission  to  con- 
fiscate all  automobiles  and  weapons  used  to 


kill  deer  by  this  method.  The  Committee 
added  a provision  under  which  high-powered 
rifles,  ammunition  for  them,  and  deer  killing 
shotgun  shells  may  not  be  carried  along  the 
highways  during  the  night-time  unless  they 
are  in  a case,  or  securely  wrapped,  or  in  the 
original,  unbroken  carton. 

Pre-season  deer  killers  also  will  be  curbed 
under  a new  provision  added  by  the  Com- 
mittee which  will  make  it  unlawful  to  use 
high-powered  weapons  and  ammunition  for 
any  purpose  during  the  five  days  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  deer  season. 

Game  Lands  Fund  Continued 

Under  another  amendment,  the  present 
fund  for  the  purchase,  lease  and  maintenance 
of  state  game  lands,  refuges  and  hunting 
grounds  will  continue  to  be  ear-marked.  This 
fund  is  composed  of  75c  from  each  resident 
hunter’s  license  fee.  If  at  the  end  of  any 
year  there  remains  an  unused  balance  in  this 
special  fund,  the  Commission  may  allocate 
it  to  the  purchase,  or  propagation  in  a wild 
state,  of  additional  game  for  stocking  pur- 
poses. 

License  Issuance  Changes 

The  bill  in  its  original  form  proposed  to 
give  the  Game  Commission  complete  super- 
vision over  the  issuance  of  all  hunting  li- 
censes. As  amended  this  responsibility  will 
continue  in  the  hands  of  the  Department  of 
Revenue,  which  Department  will  have  au- 
thority to  appoint  County  Treasurers  and 
other  agents  throughout  the  State  to  sell 
licenses.  Any  agent  shall  be  recalled  for 
negligence  or  improper  issuance  of  licenses. 

Other  Minor  Changes 

Among  the  various  minor  changes  are: 

A clarification  of  the  provisions  requir- 
ing the  operators  of  regulated  shooting 
grounds  to  furnish  public  hunting  grounds 
adjacent  thereto. 

The  Commission  may  curtail  shooting 
hours  on  the  first  day  of  the  season  only. 

Employes  of  the  Game  Commission  may 
not  be  removed  without  a fair  and  impartial 
hearing  before  the  Commission’s  Trial  Board 
unless  waived  by  the  employe. 

Applicants  for  taxidermy  permits  may  se- 
cure such  permits  with  a much  shorter 
period  of  apprenticeship  than  heretofore,  but 
the  Commission  is  authorized  to  set  up  a 
system  of  examinations  to  determine  the 

(Continued  on  page  28) 


Introduction 


PLANNING  for 

wildlife  in  the  United  States 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Land 
Planning  Committee  of  the  National  Re- 
sources Board  and  is  the  subject  of  a com- 
prehensive report  by  that  body.  The  Com- 
mittee rightly  insists  on  the  economic,  social, 
and  recreational  importance  of  wildlife  and 
asserts  that  wildlife  cannot  be  ignored  in  any 
comprehensive,  well-considered  plan  for  land 
utilization.  Wildlife  has  a more  or  less  direct 
bearing  upon  land  uses  almost  everywhere 
and  to  insure  wise  use  must  be  taken  into 
account 


Value  of  Wildlife 


In  ordinary  usage  the  term  wildlife  refers 
to  animals  that  are  of  much  interest  or  value 
to  man.  Value  is  measured  primarily  on  a 
dollars  and  cents  basis,  but  there  is  growing 
recognition  that  recreational  values  may  thus 
be  appraised,  for  certainly  they  are  worth 
what  people  are  willing  to  pay  for  them. 
Recreational  expenditures  based  on  wildlife 
attractions  are  those  of  hunters  and  fisher- 
men, almost  wholly,  and  of  vacationists  and 
tourists,  in  part. 


The  annual  value  of  wildlife  has  been  esti- 
mated for  humid  districts  of  the  United 
States  at  14  cents  per  acre  for  meat  and  fur 
production,  and  22.6  cents  for  destruction  of 
insects  and  other  agricultural  pests;  and  for 
arid  regions,  4 cents  and  13.3  cents,  respec- 
tively. Fish  production  has  been  rated  at  44 
cents  per  acre  of  fresh  water.  Expenditures 
of  hunters  for  license  fees  and  for  transpor- 
tation, board,  etc.,  estimated  conservatively 
at  $25  per  man,  have  aggregated  more  than 
$150,000,000  in  some  years.  Crediting  only  a 
tenth  of  the  expenditures  of  tourists  to  the 
drawing  powers  of  wildlife  yields  an  even 
larger  sum.  Without  being  too  definite  as  to 
figures  or  too  sanguine  as  to  the  depend- 
ability of  the  estimates,  it  is  at  least  evident 


that 

wildlife  is 
worth  some  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  annually 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Wildlife  plays  a negative  as  well  as  a posi- 
tive role  in  the  scale  of  values.  There  are 
injurious,  as  well  as  neutral  and  beneficial 
forms,  and  control  of  the  noxious  species 
when  necessary  is  just  as  much  a part  of 
proper  wildlife  management  as  is  encourage- 
ment of  useful  kinds. 


Wildlife  Protection 


Every  state  has  passed  laws  regulating  the 
taking  of  game  species.  In  most  cases  these 
animals  are  protected  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  and  not  rarely  for  all  of  it  ex- 
cepting an  open  season  of  only  a few  days. 
The  purpose  of  such  laws  is  to  provide  an 
undisturbed  breeding  season  for  all  species 
and  to  give  as  much  additional  protection 
as  may  be  required  to  safeguard  any  from 
undue  depletion.  When  properly  designed 
and  enforced  such  laws  assure  continuation 
of  the  values,  direct  and  recreational,  that 
the  wildlife  has  for  the  State. 


Unfavorable  Alteration  of  Environment 


Value  has  been  recognized  by  protection, 
but  protection  alone  has  been  insufficient  to 
prevent  reduction  in  numbers  of  some  forms 
of  wildlife.  Reasons  for  continued  diminution 
regardless  of  protection  usually  are  asso- 
ciated with  increase  in  the  human  population. 
In  some  regions  the  number  of  hunters  may 
have  increased  faster  than  compensating 
factors  could  be  provided  in  law,  or  demand 
may  have  sheerly  exceeded  the  possibilities 


of 

supply  in  the 
existing  state  of  wild- 
life management.  Another  un- 
favorable effect  and  a less  remediable 
one  has  been  due  to  increasing  human  occu- 
pation of  land — of  range  that  wildlife  must 
have  to  exist  at  all. 


Forests  had  been  felled,  prairies  ploughed, 
swamps  and  marshes  drained — all  on  such  a 
scale  as  to  reduce  materially  the  habitable 
range  of  many  forms  of  wildlife.  Where  land 
of  permanent  agricultural  value  has  thus 
been  taken  over,  the  process  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  part  of  the  inevitable  results  of 
increase  in  numbers  of  the  human  race.  In 
many  cases,  however,  not  only  has  wildlife 
been  the  loser  but  man  himself  has  gained 
only  a small  or  temporary  advantage,  or 
even  none  at  alL  It  should  no  longer  take 
repeated  experiences  along  this  line  to  bring 
realization  that  it  is  a mistake  to  cultivate 
marginal  lands.  It  is  only  too  obvious  in 
certain  sandy  areas,  muck  lands,  and  arid 
regions  that  men  have  attempted  the  im- 
possible in  trying  to  make  a living  by  farm- 
ing there. 


The  combined  effects  of  legitimate  agri- 
cultural use  and  of  illegitimate  exploitation 
of  land  have  so  altered  the  surface  of  the 
country  that  many  forms  of  wildlife  are  re- 
stricted to  a small  fraction  of  their  former 
range.  This  eviction  is  especially  evident  in 
the  case  of  inhabitants  of  marsh  and  swamp 
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Wildlife  In  Land  Planning 


By  W.  L.  McATEE 


ing.  Our  greatest  national  sin,  perhaps,  has 
been  the  creation  of  conditions  permitting 
destructive  soil  erosion.  In  trying  again  to 
stabilize  the  land  and  check  the  run-off  of 
rain,  the  most  effective  and  economical  steps 
are  as  beneficial  to  wildlife  as  they  are  to 
the  land.  Among  them,  the  growing  of  shrub- 
bery on  terrace  banks  and  in  ravines,  the 
planting  of  trees  for  windbreaks  and  wood- 
lots,  and  in  general  the  maintenance  and  im- 
provement of  the  vegetative  cover  of  the 
land  are  boons  to  wildlife  as  well  as  impor- 
tant steps  in  erosion  control. 

Allotment  of  Land  to  Wildlife 

Up-to-date  statistics  for  all  agencies  are 
not  available,  but  activity  in  reserving  lands 
for  wildlife  has  been  greatly  intensified  by 
Federal  agencies  since  1926.  State  govern- 
ments and  both  national  and  local  conserva- 
tion societies  also  have  participated  in  refuge 
establishment.  In  1933  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Audubon  Societies  had  110  island, 
lake,  and  marsh  or  swamp  sanctuaries,  and 
the  Federal  and  State  reserves  were  esti- 
mated to  be  at  least  1,300  in  number.  On 
July  1,  1936,  wildlife  refuges  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Biological  Survey  numbered 
164,  of  which  10  are  maintained  primarily  as 
big-game  ranges  and  preserves.  In  addition, 
50  bird  refuges  were  in  process  of  establish- 
ment on  that  date  but  not  yet  placed  under 
administration  by  the  Survey. 

Pennsylvania  started  allotting  lands  for 
wildlife  protection  in  1905. 

Pennsylvania  was  also  the  first  state  in 
the  Union  to  purchase  lands  primarily  for 
wildlife  uses.  The  sportsmen  of  that  state 
willingly  assessed  themselves  for  this  pur- 
pose of  their  own  volition.  They  later  in- 
creased their  license  fees  to  permit  the  in- 
auguration of  a large  land  purchase  program 
in  1920. 

Management  Necessary 

The  National  Park  Service  has  adopted 
wildlife  management  as  a definite  policy  on 
all  its  holdings.  The  Forest  Service  has  been 
giving  attention  to  wildlife  administration  for 
some  years,  has  created  a Division  of  Wild- 
life Management  (1936),  and  has  a cooper- 
ative agreement  with  the  Bureau  of  Biologi- 
cal Survey  affecting  the  planning  and  inau- 
guration of  wildlife  management  projects.  Co- 
operation between  these  services  has  taken 
in  the  Lake  States  and  of  an  over-population 
of  deer  on  the  Kaibab  Forest  of  Utah.  Joint 
effort  has  also  been  directed  toward  a study 
of  the  effects  on  wildlife  of  timberstand  im- 
provement in  eastern  forests  and  toward 
perfection  of  a wildlife  management  plan  for 
the  Superior  National  Forest  in  Minnesota. 
As  relates  to  the  Biological  Survey  itself, 

(Continued  on  page  26) 


areas, 

the  nature  of 
which  usually  is  totally 
changed  by  drainage.  Muskrats 
and  waterfowl  are  economically  valu- 
able groups  of  wildlife  that  have  been  seri- 
ously affected  by  drainage  operations.  In 
some  regions  efforts  to  carry  water  away 
have  been  so  thorough  and  long  continued 
that  the  level  of  the  ground  water  seems  to 
have  been  permanently  lowered.  In  such 
districts  shallow  depressions  will  no  longer 
hold  water,  and  the  marshy  conditions  so 
favorable  for  wild-fowl  breeding  cannot  be 
restored. 

Restoration  of  Environment 

We  can  attempt  to  remedy  at  least  in 
part  our  lack  of  land  planning  and  our  mis- 
takes in  land  management  by  restoring  mis- 
used areas  to  as  nearly  as  possible  their 
former  productiveness.  Sometimes  marshes 
can  be  brought  back  by  damming  drainage 
ditches,  action  that  not  only  aids  in  flood 
control,  but  furnishes  homes  again  for  wild 


fowl 

and  fur  ani- 
mals. Rather  than  let 

the  ploughed  prairie  dry  up  and  blow  away, 
we  had  better  return  it  to  grass  in  which  it 
will  have  value  to  man  not  only  in  furnish- 
ing permanent  pasturage  for  his  domestic 
stock,  but  also  in  supporting  quail,  prairie 
chickens,  rabbits,  and  other  wildlife  valuable 
in  providing  food  and  recreational  advan- 
tages. 

Where  lands  have  been  unwisely  cleared 
of  forest  growth,  they  can  in  time  be  re- 
stored and  managed  for  the  production  of 
wood  for  timber,  posts,  and  firewood,  and  of 
wildlife  for  meat,  fur,  and  hunting  and  trap- 
ping privileges  so  as  to  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  the  support  of  more  people  than 
is  the  case  when  they  are  misused  for  farm- 
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THE  full,  colorful  moon  was  still  hiding  behind  old  Dunder- 
berg  Mountain  as  the  car  struggled  slowly  up  the  steep,  rocky 
road  and  came  to  boiling  rest  in  the  cluttered  barnyard  of  the 
mountaineer’s  home. 

In  the  faint  light  preceding  the  rising  of  the  moon,  five  rough 
looking  figures  climbed  out  of  the  ancient  car.  They  were  a hard 
looking  lot  One  carried  an  antiquated  single-barreled  hammer 
shotgun.  Another  had  a wicked,  long  barreled  38  Colt  in  a holster, 
buckled  under  his  coat.  The  third,  a huge  hill-billy — toted  an  ax. 
The  other  two  mountaineers  were  unarmed.  The  appearance  of  the 
group  would  have  made  any  stranger  hesitate  long  before  ap- 
proaching them. 

As  the  car  door  slammed  shut,  the  quiet  of  the  night  was  broken 
by  a long,  deep,  wavering  call  which  reverberated  through  the 
mountains.  The  men  stood  poised,  listening,  a look  of  pleasure  on 
their  faces.  The  call  ended. 

“Thar’s  music  fer  yuh!”  said  the  giant — a glow  of  anticipation  in 
his  eyes. 

“Yore  right,  Zeke,  that  be  night  music,”  affirmed  Fred  Jones,  the 
shotgun  bearer.  “Jist  wait  ’til  he  hits  a hot  one,  then  yu’ll  hear 
music  what  be  music.” 

This  last  was  added  for  my  benefit,  it  being  my  first  coon  hunt 
with  these  mountaineer  friends  and  this  particular  hound.  I was 
the  one  with  Colt  38. 

The  door  of  the  mountaineer’s  shack  had  opened,  flooding  us 
with  yellow  lamp-light.  In  the  door  stood  a typical  old  timer  of 
the  mountains,  his  bent  form  silhouetted  against  the  lamp-light. 
“’Do — boys — cum  in?”  he  greeted  us  in  a quavering  voice, 
“Whar’s  Bill?”  Zeke  asked  with  characteristic  disregard  of  the 
invitation. 

“Be  hyar  ’n  a minit — better  set  a piece.” 

We  all  went  into  the  shack,  Zeke  seeming  to  bend  slightly  in 
order  to  stand  in  the  low-ceilinged  room  that  is  kitchen,  dining- 
room and  living  room  to  a hill-billy.  It’s  easier  to  keep  such  a room 
warm  in  the  winter,  takes  less  wood  than  for  a room  with  a high 
ceiling.  No  need  to  burn  two  sticks  when  one  can  be  made  to  do 
the  work.  That’s  a true  philosophy  of  the  hills  and  a good  one. 

“Pop,  this  be  Mr.  Everett.”  We  shook  hands.  The  thought  in  my 
mind  was — “What  a character — wish  I could  use  him  for  a model.” 
'Guns  were  examined,  stories  were  told  of  many  hunts  over  the 
Ramapos  until  the  hound  outside  suddenly  gave  voice  in  an  ex- 
cited howl. 

“Bill’s  hyar.”  Pop  announced. 

True  enough,  Bill  came  in  and  we  made  ready  for  the  hunt.  Old 
“Pop”  wouldn’t  go — he  was  too  old.  There  had  been  a day  when  he 
could  have  walked  us  young  squirts  off’n  our  feet  and  larn’d  us 
how  to  hunt  the  ring-tailed  critter,  but  now  he’d  sort  o’  given  that 
up — too  old  fer  it  enymore.  The  tone  of  his  voice  made  me  pity 
the  old  woodsman  and  brought  the  realization  that  some  day  I’ll 
be  “too  old  fer  it,”  too.  Time  slips  away  all  unbeknownst  to  us.  Not 
until  it  is  gone  do  we  suddenly  realize  it.  Then  we  wonder — where 
did  it  go? 

The  six  of  us,  with  Bill  leading  the  hound,  went  out  into  the  dark 
and  around  the  shack,  where  the  giant  Zeke,  who  was  in  the  lead. 


suddenly  brought  us  to  a stop.  He  stood  gazing  off  to  the  east. 

“Ain’t  that  perty!”  he  muttered,  more  to  himself  than  to  us.  We 
all  looked  in  silence  as  the  full,  clear  moon  rose  above  the  tree  tops. 
It  was  a sight  to  make  one  breathe  deeply  and  be  thankful  for  the 
chance  to  be  out  where  he  could  see  it  in  this  wild  setting  of  nature. 
Such  moments  are  the  finer  touches  to  coon  hunting. 

For  some  reason  I can  never  quite  become  accustomed  to  the 
poetic  side  of  my  mountain  friends.  Big,  rugged,  rough  characters 
that  they  are,  they  have  a keen  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture and  respond  to  them  naturally,  except  in  the  presence  of 
strangers.  It’s  a matter  of  pride  with  me  that  they  have  always 
accepted  me  as  one  of  them  and  given  me  the  opportunity  to  know 
their  true  character.  Yet  I am  always  surprised  at  their  reactions, 
at  the  deep  understanding  they  have  with  nature  and  its  beauties. 
They  have  the  souls  of  artists. 

Such  thoughts  soon  faded  as  we  climbed  up  the  mountain  side, 
over  rocks,  through  brush  and  across  a stream  bed  in  which  a small 
trickle  of  water  rushed  and  tumbled  its  mad  way  toward  the  Hud- 
son. More  music  to  one  who  loves  the  sounds  of  nature,  especially 
when  they  are  a part  of  the  mysteries  of  the  night. 

As  we  crossed  the  stream,  the  old  hound  sniffed  with  a loud 
snorting  intake  of  the  breath,  strained  a moment  on  the  leash,  then 
sat  back  on  his  haunches  and  shattered  the  night-hush  with  his 
voice.  Deep  it  was,  coming  out  from  the  depths  of  his  full  chest 
and  resounding  up  the  mountain  side.  Night  music,  indeed.  It  sent 
chills  of  pleasure  tingling  through  my  veins,  for  it  said — “Coon!” 

Bill  slipped  the  leash.  The  old  hound  circled  around  up  the 
stream — back  again — through  the  rocks  and  brush,  stopping  here 
and  there  to  sniff  deeply.  Suddenly  he  was  gone  upstream,  the 
night  filled  with  his  baying.  Is  there  any  other  such  music  to  de- 
light the  ear  of  a coon  hunter? 

“We  might’s  well  head  up  the  road.”  Bill  advised.  “It’s  the  same 
old  coon  that  we  start  ev’ry  time  through  hyar.  He  heads  upstream, 
circles  o’er  the  hill  to  the  Little  Timp,  passes  the  foot  o’  Dunder- 
berg,  back  up  the  valley  and  into  the  beaver  swamps.  Lord  knows 
whar  he  goes  frum  thar — I don’t.  We’ll  get  sot  on  the  hill  whar 
we  kin  harken  to  ’im.” 

We  made  our  slow  way  up  the  mountain  side,  to  come  out  finally 
on  the  top.  Here  we  sat  down  on  the  stones  and  leaves  and  swapped 
stories.  The  hound  was  out  of  hearing  for  the  moment. 

There  is  something  about  night  in  the  woods  that  has  an  inex- 
pressible feeling.  Maybe  it  is  the  quiet,  the  lack  of  the  song  of  the 
birds  and  other  sounds  of  life.  Maybe  it  is  the  subdued  lull  of  the 
breeze  through  the  trees.  Or  the  indistinct  forms  which  melt  into 
the  dark  background  and  the  weird  pictures  lighted  by  the  moon. 
Or,  maybe  it  is  the  endless  distances  of  space  which  cannot  be 
seen  but  is  felt  as  one  stands  on  the  hilltop  and  faces  the  darkness 
through  which  only  the  twinkling  of  the  stars  penetrates.  Off  yon- 
der sounds  the  yap  of  the  fox  or  the  scream  of  the  wildcat.  Close 
overhead  a bird  “twits”  as  its  sleep  is  disturbed.  Something  rustles 
in  the  leaves.  And  over  it  all  comes  the  drone  of  voices  as  the 
hunters  tell  of  other  nights  on  this  hill  and  the  big  coons  that  did 
not  get  away.  Maybe  it  is  such  things  that  cast  the  spell.  Or — 
maybe  it  is  just  one’s  own  inner  self,  such  a small  thing  in  a vast 
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Sketches  by  the  Author 


world,  that  creates  its  own  spell. 

“Listen,  I hear  ’im.”  It  is  Sonny,  Fred  Jones’  boy  who  stands  up 
the  better  to  hear. 

From  the  valley  comes  the  distant  baying  of  the  old  hound,  com- 
ing closer  as  he  circles  the  mountain. 

“He’s  headed  for  the  swamps — might’s  well  go  git  ’im.”  And  Bill 
starts  off  for  his  hound.  We  all  follow  slowly,  knowing  that  there 
is  plenty  of  time. 

An  hour  later  we  are  deep  in  the  mountains  with  Bill  and  his 
hound,  ready  to  start  another  coon.  The  first  one  has  lived  up  to 
his  reputation.  He  has  lost  himself  in  the  beaver  swamps.  Such  is 
the  curse  the  beavers  have  brought  to  the  Ramapos,  at  least  from 
the  coon  hunter’s  viewpoint. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  swamps  which  the  beavers  have  made 
with  their  dams  afford  wonderful  cover  for  game  in  a land  where 
cover  is  rapidly  disappearing.  Woodcock,  partridge,  pheasant  and 
ducks  all  thrive  in  these  swamps,  as  well  as  rabbits  and  deer.  The 
coon  and  fox,  too,  are  more  numerous  because  of  them.  They  are  a 
curse  which  brings  many  blessings.  When  we  hunt  coons,  we  con- 
demn the  beaver.  When  we  hunt  other  game,  we  thank  him. 

We  had  not  walked  more  than  three  good  city  blocks  when  the 
hound  broke  away  on  a dead  run,  howling  and  roaring  so  excitedly 
that  I was  trembling  with  the  thrill  of  it. 

“That’s  a hot  one!”  Bill  said.  The  coon  must  have  been  just 
ahead  of  us.  The  chase  was  hot  and  furious,  heading  back  toward 
the  Hudson  and  the  moon,  now  well  up  in  the  eastern  sky. 

“That’s  what  I call  real  music”  panted  Zeke  as  we  all  followed 
the  baying  dog  as  fast  as  we  could. 

“There’s  sweeter  music  than  that”  Jones  put  in.  “And  that’s  when 
he  sings — ‘Here  he  is,  right  up  this  tree.’  ” 

“At  this  rate,  he’ll  soon  do  that.”  Bill  prophesied. 

On  and  on  went  the  dog,  leaving  us  far  behind.  The  sound  of 
the  chase  died  out  over  the  mountain.  Bill  was  not  fooled  but  I 
thought  the  hound  had  lost  the  track. 

“Nope- — they’ve  dropped  down  tuther  side  o’  the  hill  whar  we 
kain’t  hear  ’em — he’s  headin’  fer  Cedar  Swamp.  He’s  goin’  too 
straight  to  make  it,  though — ought  to  tree  ’bout  a mile  this  side 
o’  it” 

Bill  was  right — the  hound  was  too  fast  for  old  Mr.  Coon.  As  we 
topped  the  next  peak,  we  heard  the  chase  down  below  us.  The  con- 
tinuous high  pitched  note  in  the  music  told  us  that  coon  and  dog 
were  close  together,  both  going  at  top  speed.  In  our  haste  to  catch 
up,  one  or  the  other  of  us  was  always  in  trouble,  stumbling  on 
rocks,  bumping  trees,  being  slashed  by  branches.  We  paid  no  atten- 
tion, never  realized  it  at  the  time.  The  excitement  held  us  all  in  its 
grip  and  on  we  went,  to  be  there  at  the  finish. 

“Wait!”  ordered  Bill  “Listen.” 

Up  the  hillside  came  a new  sound — a change  in  the  old  hound’s 
voice.  It  was  just  as  excited  but  it  was  also  triumphant.  It  was  a 
long  rolling  call,  then  short,  sharp  barks.  Then  the  long  roll — ah — 
that  was  music! 

“Treed  ’im!”  Bill  said— “Down  by  Ward’s  back  patch — most 
likely  in  that  big  beech.” 

Crosslots  we  cut,  through  briars  and  over  rocks  and  fallen  trees, 
the  music  getting  closer  until,  rounding  a knoll,  there  w'as  the 
(Continued  on  page  27) 
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Editor’s  Notk:  Herein  are 
recorded  the  concepts  of  a 
noble  spirit,  beautifully 
and  unselfishly  expounded. 
They  merit  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  all  true 
sportsmen  and  conserva- 
tionists. 
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EVERYONE  who  walks  on  excursions  into  the  land  of  unex- 
hausted treasures  falls  in  love  with  life.  On  every  trek  into  the 
woods,  forests  or  fields  you  will  receive  strength  from  all  you 
see,  courage  for  living,  and  power  to  enjoy  mental  refreshment  and 
spiritual  nourishment.  You  will  marvel  at  the  rapturous  beauty 
with  which  Mother  Nature  is  endowed,  and  be  partakers  of  her 
visible  and  invisible  remedies  which  restore  you  natural  vigor 
of  self  and  send  you  back  to  the  nerve-wracking  grind  and  vicis- 
situdes of  life,  better  equipped  to  fight  the  successive  and  never 
ending  battles  that  face  you. 

We  are  all  out  of  tune  with  the  forces  of  Nature.  We  have  for- 
gotten the  art  of  living,  and  how  to  enjoy  life.  Our  natural  con- 
stitution intends  us  to  be  happy,  red  blooded,  sun  tanned,  over- 
flowing with  vitality,  and  strong  of  character.  In  our  mania  for 
speed,  and  our  mad  rush  for  gold,  position,  honor,  pleasure  and 
small  town  recognition,  we  have  closed  the  doors  to  our  Creator, 
cut  the  roots  and  shut  off  the  sap  of  our  being,  and  abandoned 
the  great  nurse  to  our  faith  and  glory. 

Like  timid  underground  creatures  we  have  retreated  into  the 
walls,  the  dives  and  the  gloom  of  our  noisy,  smoke-blackened 
and  greasy  cities.  We  have  denied  ourselves  the  health  giving 
fresh  air  and  sunshine,  and  shut  out  from  our  vision  the  inspiring 
and  glorious  sunrises  and  sunsets,  the  clouds,  the  stars  and  the 
moon.  . 

If  eighty  percent  of  our  population  are  bent  on,  or  circumstances 
compel  them  to  live  in  the  great  chasms  of  destructiveness  of 
our  cities,  and  only  twenty  percent  in  the  rural  great  outdoors, 
there  is  much  peril  to  the  life  and  to  the  quality  of  our  future 
generations.  The  scantily  populated  rural  cannot  continually  fur- 
nish sustenance,  and  vigorous  recruits  to  replenish  the  urban  life. 

A people  which  has  lost  contact  with  Mother  Earth,  her  beauty, 
treasures,  and  stimulating  virtues,  are  an  emaciated  people, 
socially,  spiritually,  and  economically.  They  are  a sick,  surly, 
neurotic  and  feeble  people,  fighting  themselves,  and  the  world. 
They  are  in  constant  conflict  with  everybody  and  everything 
surrounding  them.  They  have  no  semblance  whatsoever  of  the 
One  who  created  them.  If  they  happen  out  into  the  broad  ex- 
panses of  the  earth  it  is  usually  in  an  automobile  or  train,  their 
visions  are  obscured  or  limited,  and  little  of  what  impresses  do 
they  carry  back  home  except  an  armful  of  pillaged  and  withered 
flora. 

In  the  present  century  man  has  found  wings  and  begun  to 
mount  into  the  air  as  eagles.  Much  longer  ago  he  learned  to 
plow  the  seas  in  ships  and  encircle  the  globe  on  wheels.  Never- 
theless the  human  race  is  still  a race  of  loving  people,  drawing 
its  entire  security,  wealth,  and  welfare  from  her  soils.  What  we 
have  done  with  and  what  we  now  do  with  the  surface  of  the 
earth  makes  up  the  whole  story  of  human  progress.  The  bound- 
less resources  that  are  still  stored  on  her,  and  the  still  teeming 
life  of  fields,  forests,  stream,  lake,  and  ocean  are  to  be  drawn 
upon  by  a humanity  vitally  dependent  on  them  for  their  con- 
tinued existence. 

But  nature  in  her  eminent  domain  disciplines  as  well  as  nour- 
ishes, rewards  in  the  fullest  measure  conservation,  and  penalizes 
double  for  despoilage,  waste  and  pillage.  Fruitfulness  can  be  and 
has  been  destroyed.  Painful  lessons  have  been  and  are  being 
learned,  and  hard  problems  are  being  earnestly  and  patiently 
solved  in  conserving  not  only  our  natural  resources,  but  humanity 
itself. 

The  stronger  individually  and  collectively  man  has  become  in 
his  sinister  and  avaricious  passions,  the  graver  the  dangerous 
incentives,  temptation,  and  power  to  abuse  and  destroy,  and 
greater  and  far  reaching  the  consequences  if  he  does. 

The  practice  of  Conservation  means  not  the  abstention  from 
enjoyment  of,  but  the  use  thereof  with  an  eye  to  present  and 
future  problems  involved.  The  past  and  present  wanton  destruc- 
tion and  denudation  of  our  fields,  forests,  stream,  and  wildlife 
resources  have  proved  disastrous  in  thousands  of  relevant  cases 
throughout  our  country,  and  has  become  a crisis  in  our  National 
life. 

The  Earth  and  the  fullness  with  which  it  is  stored  is  a sacred 
trust  God  has  put  in  our  hands  for  safe  keeping  and  administra- 
tion. It  is  a life  trust  for  our  benefit  and  enjoyment — a store- 
house filled  to  overflowing — a trust  to  be  conserved  and  perpetu- 
ated. It  is  not  to  do  with  as  our  fancies  may  invite.  It  belongs 
as  much  to  those  who  are  to  follow  as  it  does  to  us,  and  we  have 
no  right  by  anything  we  do  or  neglect  to  do,  to  involve  them 
in  any  unnecessary  penalties  of  a mismanaged  or  depleted  trust, 


or  to  deprive  them  of  the  benefits  which  are  in  our  power  to 
conserve.  This  applies  to  governments,  and  organized  industry  as 

well. 

The  idea  that  our  national  resources  are  inexhaustible  still  pre- 
vails to  a great  extent.  The  relation  of  conservation  to  the  prob- 
lems of  our  national  life,  efficiency,  stability,  wealth,  and  security 
had  not  until  recent  years  dawned  on  the  public  mind.  They 
thought  only  of  the  cash  returns  of  a year  instead  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  a century.  One  cannot  touch  even  lightly  the  conservation 
subject  without  a sense  of  having  come  into  the  presence  of  one 
of  the  fundamental  issues  of  life,  on  the  intelligent  handling  of  which 
the  present  and  future  fortunes  of  the  American  people  largely 
depend. 

Awakened  to  a realization  of  what  was  going  on,  noble,  and 
patriotic  men  and  women  banded  themselves  together  in  a move- 
ment that  would  finally  put  an  end  to  the  widespread  exploita- 
tion and  destruction  of  National  assets. 

Conservation  means  a sustained  effort  to  make  good  the  mis- 
takes of  our  predecessors  who  were  content  to  get  all  the  revenue 
they  could  out  of  the  immediate  environment  by  the  most  inex- 
pensive methods,  and  then  move  on  to  virgin  fields  for  further 
exploitation,  leaving  us  the  physical  heritage  of  wasted  forests, 
denuded  and  disorderly  landscapes  and  poisoned  streams.  Many 
factors  have  entered  into  conservation  to  modify  or  intensify  the 
early  conceptions  of  the  movement.  It  has  traveled  in  cycles, 
there  being  men  and  women  in  high  positions  connected  with 
it  who  betrayed  it  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  who  used  it 
for  political  purposes,  self  aggrandizement  and  profit,  or  retarded 
its  progress  by  injecting  personal  and  petty  jealousies  into  it. 

Great  credit  and  due  honor  must  be  accorded  the  late  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  a true  statesman,  sportsman,  and  nature  lover, 
for  having  given  the  movement  its  first  influential  and  forceful 
support.  He  recognized  the  importance  of  conservation  as  one 
of  the  main  keystones  in  the  foundation  of  our  social,  political, 
economic,  technical  and  industrial  structure.  Upon  becoming  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  his  first  broad  plans  for  the  nation’s 
welfare  was  the  launching  of  the  program  for  conservation, 
replenishing,  and  protection  of  all  our  natural  resources,  scenic 
wonders,  and  beauty.  This  work  has  progressed  rapidly  until  we 
see  a vast  network  of  nature’s  sacred  relics  and  shrines  under 
State  or  Federal  control.  It  was  a challenge  to  him  to  substitute 
the  psychology  of  conservation  for  the  psychology  of  conquest 
and  exploitation.  He  earnestly,  courageously  and  fearlessly  met 
the  challenge. 

Seen  in  its  National  setting  the  conservation  movement  is  a 
comprehensive  challenge  to  all  the  varied  altruistic  forces  of  our 
Nation,  whether  social,  private,  or  industrial. 

It  is  not  an  enterprise  for  political  patronization  alone,  nor  can 
it  be  reduced  to  a single  effort  or  agency.  Neither  is  it  a venture 
inviting  you  into  the  fields  of  speculation.  The  values  have  been 
ascertained  and  proven,  but  leagues,  commissions,  legislators,  or 
conventions  cannot  make  the  worth  and  potency  of  conservation 
realized  in  its  full,  unless  the  farmer,  banker,  business  and  pro- 
fessional man,  educator,  scientist,  minister  and  organized  industry 
are  made  conservation  minded.  They  all  have  a part  to  play  and 
there  must  be  created  a compelling  atmosphere  of  devotion  to 
the  cause  that  will  insure  progressive  development,  rehabilitation 
and  protection,  now  and  in  the  future. 

The  movement  constitutes  the  finest  demonstration  of  pure 
idealism  and  unselfish  patriotism.  It  is  more  than  planting  a 
tree,  protecting  the  birds,  fish  and  animals.  It  is  more  than  pro- 
viding sport  for  the  sportsmen,  camping  and  picnic  grounds  for 
the  transients  and  tourists.  These  things  have  their  place  but  are 
only  incidental. 

The  man  who  builds  a skyscraper  or  a huge  mechanical  device 
may  know  only  the  craftsman’s  satisfaction  of  a good  job  well 
accomplished  and  there  his  responsibility  ends.  But  a person  who 
out  of  the  passions  of  his  heart  for  the  social,  inspirational, 
esthetic,  recreational  and  economic  values  accruing  to  himself, 
his  own,  and  posterity  in  general,  plants  and  protects  trees,  feeds 
and  conserves  our  feathered  and  four-footed  friends  we  have  been 
wont  to  slaughter,  helps  directly  or  indirectly  in  substituting 
stable  and  scientific  agriculture  for  the  unintelligent  raping  of  the 
soil,  rational  forestry  for  reckless  slashing,  pure  water  for  the 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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TIMOTHY  HATCH  and  John  Worthington  unpacked  gun- 
ning equipment  in  their  rooms  in  the  Tindle  farmhouse  where 
they  had  arrived  an  hour  before.  The  hour  had  been  consumed 
discussing  with  farmer  Tindle,  his  wife  and  their  daughter  Sally, 
events  that  had  taken  place  since  Tim’s  last  visit  five  years  ago. 

John  and  Tim  had  been  shooting  together  for  years.  Each  one 
thought  he  knew  more  about  gunning  than  the  other.  Actually 
neither  one  was  a hunter  of  long  experience.  They  were  just  aver- 
age young  business  men  who  liked  to  gun  for  a few  weeks  in  the 
Fall  and  talk  about  it  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

John  was  tall,  well  built,  the  girls  said  handsome.  He  was  sales 
manager  for  his  house.  Smooth  and  persuasive  but  egotistical  about 
his  shooting.  In  contrast  Tim  was  short  and  pudgy.  His  lack  of 
success  with  the  ladies  could  be  attributed  to  his  grumpy  disposi- 
tion and  sharp  retorts,  but  under  his  hunting  shirt  beat  a heart 
of  gold. 

“So  you  think  wild  turkeys  are  hard  to  shoot,”  mumbled  John  as 
he  assembled  his  gun.  “They  should  be  easy  to  get,  they’re  big 
enough.” 

“That’s  not  the  point,”  Tim  answered.  “It  isn’t  a question  of  size. 
You’ve  got  to  see  a turkey  before  you  can  shoot  it.” 

“I’m  staying  until  I get  one,”  John  said,  “but  when  I do  it’s  back 
to  town  for  me.  Can’t  stay  any  longer  than  necessary.” 

“You’ll  be  here  the  full  two  weeks,”  Tim  prophesied,  “but  if  you 
happen  to  be  lucky  don’t  feel  you  should  stay  because  of  me.  I’m 
here  to  get  a turkey  if  it  takes  the  full  season.” 

“Stubborn,  aren’t  you,”  laughed  John,  “we’ll  see  about  it.  By  the 
way,  your  friend  Sally  is  quite  a girl,  isn’t  she?” 

“Never  miss  a trick,  do  you?”  Tim  grumbled.  “She  was  just  a 
little  tyke  when  I was  here  before.  She  has  been  away  to  school,  I 
understand.  Good  family.  Always  had  a swell  sense  of  humor  and 
plenty  of  wit.  Watch  your  step  with  her,  she’s  grown  up  in  the 
last  few  years.” 

John  smiled  to  himself.  A perfect  set  up.  Nice  comfortable  quar- 
ters, plenty  of  game,  so  they  said,  and  a clever,  beautiful  girl  for 
the  evenings.  What  more  could  be  asked. 

Tim  crossed  the  room  to  look  out  of  the  window.  The  new 
moon  shining  bright  indicated  clear  weather. 

The  next  morning  an  hour  before  dawn  a voice  called  them. 
The  water  in  the  wash  bowl  was  ice  cold,  boots  stuck,  clothes 
felt  clammy.  It  was  too  dark  to  see. 

At  breakfast  Tim,  John  and  the  Tindle  family  discussed  the  plans 
for  the  day  which  had  been  arranged  the  previous  night.  Farmer 
Tindle  was  too  busy  to  shoot  but  Sally,  comparatively  free,  had 
agreed  to  go  along  and  show  them  turkeys — not  quail,  pheasants 
or  rabbits,  just  turkeys. 

So  started  a beautiful  comradeship.  Tim,  John  and  Sally  hunted 
that  day  without  success,  it’s  true,  but  they  became  fast  friends. 
Day  after  day  they  hiked  over  the  countryside.  An  early  morning 
tramp  through  the  deep  woods  that  covered  the  valley,  up  and  over 
the  ridge  where  the  trees  were  sparse,  or  down  by  the  lake  or  along 
the  stream.  Glorious  days.  They  lunched  at  noon  and  returned  at 
dusk. 

One  thing  marred  their  fun,  although  they  got  plenty  of  shooting 
and  bagged  pheasant,  quail,  woodcock  and  rabbit,  they  did  not 
encounter  a turkey. 

As  the  days  passed  John  became  irritable  and  restless.  He  didn’t 
want  to  stay  for  the  entire  two  weeks  but  just  long  enough  to  get 
his  bird.  He  had  a good  job,  one  that  he  couldn’t  leave  fiat  on  its 
back.  It  was  quite  possible,  he  discovered,  to  carry  on  this  business 
indefinitely  without  getting  a turkey.  As  success  became  more  and 
more  remote  his  mind  wandered  to  thinks  he  thought  more  easily 
obtainable. 

Tim  noticed  that  on  occasion  John’s  eyes  roamed  toward  Sally 
as  they  tramped  through  the  woods,  at  her  fine  figure,  at  her 
golden  auburn  hair  creeping  from  under  her  felt  hat  and  curling 
about  her  face,  at  her  sparkling  blue  eyes,  at  her  lips  which  when 
she  smiled  revealed  white,  even  teeth. 

It  was  not  a surprise  to  Tim,  therefore,  when  John  suggested  to 
Sally  one  evening  that  they  take  a stroll  down  the  lane. 

After  they  had  gone,  Tim  sat  on  the  sofa  thumbing  through  the 
family  album  and  magazines  of  varied  antiquity  but  his  mind 
came  back  to  Sally.  He  slowly  realized  she  had  grown  on  him. 
She  understood  the  funny  twists  of  men,  she  had  the  proper  atti- 
tude toward  gunning,  muddy  boots,  pipes,  smelly  coats  and  a full 
bag.  She  was  a swell  girl  but  she  couldn’t  care  for  him,  not  with 
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John  around.  He  couldn’t  blame  John  for  being  interested  in  Sally 
and  he  couldn’t  blame  her  for  being  interested  in  John  for  that 
matter.  He  had  had  his  chance  years  before  and  muffed  it  as  usual. 

Tim  awoke  the  next  morning  to  find  John  snoring  peacefully. 

He  dressed  quietly  and  went  down  to  breakfast.  Farmer  Tindle 
was  there,  Mrs.  Tindle  moved  silently  about  the  kitchen  supplying 
his  wants,  Sally  appeared  bright  and  cheerful,  more  attractive 
than  ever. 

“How  about  shooting  with  me  this  morning,”  Tim  ventured, 
“John’s  sound  asleep,  we  can  pick  him  up  at  noon.” 

“I’d  like  to,”  replied  Sally,  “but  I promised  John  last  night 
that  I would  wait  for  him.  Let’s  all  go  together.  It  might  bring 
luck.” 

Tim’s  breakfast  didn’t  taste  as  good  as  usual.  He  decided  he 
didn’t  give  a hang  about  shooting  turkeys  anyway. 

John  finally  came  down  and  they  started  out. 

At  noon  Sally  begged  off  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  She 
seemed  restless  and  vague.  There  was  work  to  do  about  the  house, 
she  explained,  and  it  might  be  necessary  for  her  to  go  down  to 
the  village. 

Tim  and  John  tramped  alone. 

It  was  during  the  afternoon  that  John  suggested  to  Tim  a solit 
party  for  the  morning.  He  would  shoot  with  Sally,  Tim  would 
shoot  with  her  the  following  day — two  might  be  more  successful 
than  three,  he  explained. 

Tim  was  a trifle  put  out.  This  had  been  his  suggestion  that 
morning  and  Sally  had  declined.  She  surely  knew  of  John’s  plan  and 
approved  of  it.  Tim  suspected  that  getting  a turkey  had  mighty 
little  to  do  with  the  scheme  but  said  nothing.  It  only  proved  that 
Sally  and  John  were  getting  along  famously. 

The  following  morning  Sally  and  John  gayly  walked  off  down 
the  slope  to  the  lake  and  Tim  glumly  followed  the  north  side  of 
the  valley  alone.  He  hunted  the  entire  mountainside  without  seeing 
game  of  any  kind  and  at  noon  returned  to  the  farmhouse  in  a not 
particularly  pleasant  frame  of  mind.  He  cleaned  the  mud  from  his 
boots,  stomped  up  the  porch  steps  and  stood  his  gun  in  the  corner. 

“Any  luck?”  asked  farmer  Tindle,  slouched  in  a rocking  chair. 

“Didn’t  see  a thing,”  Tim  grumbled,  lowering  himself  to  the 
upper  step  and  resting  his  back  against  the  railing. 

Tim  had  hardly  got  settled  when  he  heard  wild  shouts  from  the 
road.  He  jumped  up.  “By  golly  they  got  one!”  he  cried. 

“Appear  to  have,”  murmured  the  farmer  unperturbed. 

Sally  and  John  marched  up  the  patch,  a turkey  swinging  between 
them. 
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"Guess  John’s  idea  was  right,”  thought  Tim.  "Congratulations, 
he  called.  “How  did  you  manage  to  get  him?” 

John  came  up  out  of  breath.  "Tough  job,”  he  said,  “but  here  he 
is.  Nice  fat  bird,  too.” 

“Too  fat,”  commented  farmer  Tindle. 

The  remark  went  unnoticed  in  the  general  hubbub  but  Tim 
thought  he  saw  the  farmer  glance  questioningly  at  his  daughter. 

“It  certainly  is  a nice  bird,”  Tim  said.  “Where  did  you  get  him?” 

“Down  in  the  woods  by  the  lake.  We  heard  it  gobble  and  had  to 
crawl  up  very  carefully.  It  was  an  easy  shot,  he  was  just  leaving 
the  ground  but,  of  course,  as  you  said,  the  skill  in  getting  close 
enough  to  shoot  is  what  counts.”  John  was  in  rare  good  humor. 
“I  said  I’d  stay  until  I got  one  and  boy.  I’ve  got  him!  Any  mes- 
sages for  the  home  folks?” 

Tim  grinned  and  shook  his  head.  “I’m  here  to  get  a turkey  and 
here  I stay,”  he  replied.  “You  might  call  the  office  for  me  if  you 
will.  I guess  the  best  you  can  tell  them  is  that  I hope  to  be 
back  soon.” 

John  smiled  in  anticipation  of  the  fun  he  would  have  telling 
how  he  got  a turkey  before  Tim  did.  He  left  on  the  afternoon  train. 

Tim  rose  early  in  anticipation  of  a day  alone  with  Sally.  She 
probably  had  an  understanding  with  John,  he  thought  as  he  re- 
membered little  incidents  of  the  past  few  days,  but  at  least  he 
would  have  the  pleasure  of  her  company.  He  wanted  to  be  alone 
with  her,  out  in  the  fields,  by  the  lake,  along  the  stream,  anywhere 
but  just  the  two  of  them. 

After  breakfast  they  gathered  up  their  guns  and  started  down 
the  lane.  The  early  morning  air  was  crisp,  it  made  the  blood  jump 
through  their  veins,  it  chilled  the  ends  of  their  fingers. 

"Well,  where  shall  we  shoot  to-day,  Sally?”  asked  Tim  shortly. 

“I  thought  we  might  try  the  other  side  of  the  hill,”  Sally  replied. 

“Let’s  go  down  by  the  lake,”  Tim  suggested,  “that’s  where  John 
got  his  bird,  isn’t  it?” 

“Why  not  try  the  stream?” 

“But  what’s  wrong  with  the  woods  around  the  lake?” 

“Nothing,  only  I think  you  might  go  where  I want  to,”  she  said. 

“Oh,  you  want  to  go  any  place  but  the  lake  road.  Don’t  be  an 
itch.  If  John  can  get  a turkey  there,  so  can  I,”  Tim  insisted. 

It  was  the  same  old  story.  Sally  and  he  always  argued,  mostly 
about  nothing,  it  was  true,  but  there  was  always  a tussle. 

“I’m  not  an  itch  and  I don’t  care  where  we  shoot,”  Sally  said, 
“but  I think  you’re  mean  just  the  same.” 

Tim  chuckled,  having  won  his  point,  and  started  off  down  the 
road  with  Sally  tramping  at  his  side. 


"Let’s  turn  in  here,”  he  suggested,  "this  looks  pretty  nice. 

Sally  protested  but  found  it  useless  to  argue.  Tim  strolled  along 
cautiously  watching  the  tree  tops  and  peering  into  thickets.  A 
rabbit  hopped  out  of  the  brush  and  scurried  back  into  it.  The 
rising  sun  filtered  through  the  trees  and  spattered  color  everywhere. 

He  was  just  doing  to  ask  Sally  about  John  when  a quick  move- 
ment in  a nearby'  tree  attracted  his  attention.  He  stood  stock  still 
and  Sally  instinctively  stopped,  her  eyes  following  his.  As  1 im 
moved  cautiously'  to  one  side  the  gobbler  flew. 

A shot,  a click — the  turkey  tumbled  to  the  ground. 

“Sally'  darling,  old  girl,  old  girl,  it’s  a turkey,”  he  cried  as  they 
scrambled  through  the  underbrush. 

They'  picked  up  the  bird  and  turned  it  over  and  over,  admiring 
its  size  and  discussing  its  plumage. 

“What  happened  to  you?”  Tim  suddenly  asked 

“Forgot  my  safety,”  Sally  replied,  casually. 

Tim  looked  very  suspicious.  He  knew  an  experienced  gunner 
such  as  Sally  was  never  forgot  to  release  the  safety.  He  gathered 
that  she  wanted  the  bird  to  be  his  without  question,  but  why? 
Girls  were  hard  to  fathom  he  concluded  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

“A  swell  bird,”  Tim  murmured  as  he  held  it  up,  “but  not  as 
heavy  as  John’s.” 

“Always  complaining,”  Sally'  pointed  out,  "but  it’s  got  more 
color.” 

“May'be,  but  what’s  that  got  to  do  with  it?”  Tim  asked. 

“Oh,  nothing,”  she  replied  with  a laugh.  “Shall  we  go  back?" 

They  had  not  gone  very  far  when  Tim  turned  to  the  left. 

“Not  that  way!”  Sally  exclaimed. 

“Why  not,  it’s  the  shortest?” 

“Let’s  go  this  way,”  Sally'  suggested. 

“Nonsense,  it’s  too  thick.  Come  on,  follow  me,”  Tim  said. 

He  took  a dozen  steps  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  Sally  was  not 
following  him.  Suddenly  he  stopped  short.  A heavy  cord  was 
hanging  from  a bush,  it  went  over  the  bush  and  disappeared. 
“Queer  place  for  a cord,”  he  thought,  and  followed  it.  A minute 
later  he  rushed  back  for  Sally. 

He  called  but  she  did  not  answer.  He  called  a second  time  and 
then  a third  time.  Finally  he  saw  her  sitting  on  a log  with  her 
back  toward  him. 

“Sally,”  he  cried,  “come  here,  quick!” 

“What’s  all  the  excitement?”  she  asked,  slowly  approaching. 

“Look  what  I found!”  he  exclaimed. 

She  looked  in  the  clump  of  bushes. 

“It’s  a crate.  What’s  so  important  about  that?” 

“The  fact  that  it’s  a crate  isn’t  important,”  he  explained,  “but 
it’s  new  and  it’s  half  full  of  straw.  And  I don’t  suppose  you  know  a 
thing  about  this  cord  tied  to  the  lid  and  running  back  through  the 
trees.  Cross  your  heart  and  hope  to  die  before  yrou  answer.” 

Sally  had  a twinkle  in  her  ey'e,  her  face  was  crimson,  but  she 
answered  not  a word. 

“You  planted  a domestic  turkey  on  John,”  Tim  accused.  “That’s 
the  funniest  thing  I’ve  heard  in  years,  but  if  you  love  him  why' 
did  you  do  it?” 

“Love  him!”  Sally  exclaimed.  “Tim  you’re  hopeless.” 

Tim  stopped  shouting  and  laughing  and  stared  at  Sally.  Some- 
thing was  happening,  he  wasn’t  sure  what,  but  Sally'  looked  very 
queer. 

“You  wanted  John  to  get  a turkey  before  I did,”  he  said  slowly1, 
“so  he  would  go  home.”  His  other  thoughts  remained  unspoken. 

Sally  looked  away. 

Even  a man  as  dumb  as  Tim  could  understand.  He  gathered  her 
in  his  arms,  convinced  that  this  time  he  had  not  blundered.  The 
branches  seemed  to  drop  around  and  enfold  them,  the  leaves  mur- 
mured their  approval  and  a wise  old  cock  pheasant  strutted  off 
in  disgust. 

Hours  later  a rational  thought  struck  Tim. 

“John  will  never  concede  that  his  was  a tame  turkey'  and  mine 
a wild  one!”  he  exclaimed  thoughtfully'. 

“Telegraph  him  to  save  its  feet,”  Sally  suggested. 

“Save  the  feet?  What  will  that  prove?”  Tim  asked. 

Sally  looked  up  at  Tim  with  adoring  eyres.  Men  could  be  so 
charming  and  yet  so  utterly  stupid. 

“You  silly  goose,”  she  said.  “John’s  turkey  ha^  green  feet,  the 
feet  on  your  turkey  are  red." 
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Ideal  conditions — a dense,  shrubby  hedgero^v  immediately 
adjacent  to  a growing  food  supply. 


Editor's  Note-.  This  is  the  fourth  and  last  article  on  the  Cottontail 
in  Pennsylvania.  Reprints  of  the  last  two  installments  may  he  obtained 
by  writing  the  Commission. 

FOOD  AND  COVER  DEVELOPMENT 

VERY  little  is  today  known  about  the  food  habits  and  other 
requirements  of  the  cottontail  and  comprehensive  studies  of 
this  type  certainly  should  be  undertaken  for  the  species. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  months,  the  rabbits  are  known 
to  eat  an  almost  endless  number  of  different  succulent  greens, 
including  grasses,  sedges,  weeds,  certain  cultivated  flowers,  veg- 
etables and  fruits.  In  the  winter,  they  feed  heavily  on  cultivated 
grains,  tender  buds  and  the  soft  green  bark  of  many  shrubs 
and  trees. 

A number  of  different  species  may  be  used  to  good  advantage 
in  a rabbit  food  planting  program.  Any  one  of  several  types 
of  clover,  as  well  as  alfalfa,  form  ideal  summer  foods.  Planted 
in  strips  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  width  and  of  various  lengths, 
the  vegetation  may  be  cut  several  times  a year,  thus  assuring  a 
constant  green  growth.  Italian  rye,  spring  and  winter  wheat  and 
oats  may  be  used  in  much  the  same  way,  while  sudan  grass, 
the  millets,  and  similar  plants  offer  food  during  the  late  summer 
and  early  fall.  Where  the  soil  and  climate  are  suitable,  rape,  kale 
and  chicken  lettuce  may  also  be  used  to  advantage  during  the 
warmer  months.  Forms  of  this  type  should  preferably  be  planted 
in  rows  which  will  afford  covered  “lanes  of  travel”  and  shaded 
resting  spots.  Such  places  are  commonly  frequented  by  rabbits 
during  the  height  of  the  summer’s  sun. 

As  winter  approaches,  apples  and  other  fruits  which  have  fallen 
to  the  ground  are  readily  eaten.  Field  and  kaffir  corn  left  standing 
after  the  harvest  will  be  knocked  down  by  early  winter  by  wind 
and  storm,  thus  rendering  the  grain  readily  accessible  to  the  rab- 
bits. Like  the  corn,  strips  of  blackberry  and  raspberry  plantings 
will  also  afford  both  winter  food  and  cover. 

Because  of  the  rabbit’s  wide  preferences,  there  is  in  almost 
all  sections,  except  the  unbroken  forest  areas,  an  abundant  supply 
of  suitable  rabbit  food.  Hence,  in  attempting  to  improve  the  rab- 
bit habitat,  the  chief  factor  to  be  dealt  with  is  the  development 
of  cover  conditions  immediately  adjacent  to  the  various  sources 
of  food  supply  offered  both  naturally  and  by  agricultural  prac- 
tices. 

The  control  of  plant  life  for  the  production  of  game  cover  is  a 
highly  complex  art  which  requires  at  least  some  insight  into  that 
evolutionary  process  known  as  plant  succession.  Upland  cover 
conditions  in  any  general  section  do  not  usually  remain  constant 
except  in  the  case  of  the  climax  forest  type.  For  example,  if  a 
given  upland  area  be  cleared  of  all  vegetation  and  then  left  alone 


for  many  years,  the  vegetation  thereon  will  tend,  broadly  speak- 
ing, to  pass  through  four  definite  stages,  (1)  weeds,  (2)  grasses, 
(3)  brush  and  (4)  timber.  The  passage  of  vegetation  through  this 
sequence  of  change  is  termed  plant  succession.  Natural  cover 
control,  therefore,  is  largely  the  manipulation  of  successions  to 
produce  certain  prescribed  results. 

The  optimum  game  covert  usually  calls  for  an  intermixture  of 
cover  in  different  stages  of  succession  and  it  is  consequently 
most  desirable  to  know  something  of  the  means  whereby  plant 
succession  may  be  controlled.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  necessary 
to  speed  up  the  succession,  while  in  others  the  processes  must 
be  retarded,  or  even  set  back.  The  principal  methods  of  advance- 
ment include  planting,  cultivating,  fertilizing,  thinning,  pruning 
and  protection  from  grazing,  fire,  parasitism  and  disease.  The 
sequence  may  be  retarded  or  set  back  by  grazing,  mowing,  plow- 
ing, cutting  or  burning.  Thus,  the  method  of  procedure  is  to 
determine  the  cover  conditions  desired  and  then  to  bring  them 
about  by  manipulation  of  the  plant  successions  on  the  area. 

Natural  cover  control  under  the  principles  just  described  usually 
requires  a relatively  long  period  of  time  and  it  is,  therefore,  fre- 
quently most  advantageous  to  employ  artificial  control  methods, 
which  are  of  two  general  types.  The  first  involves  the  drainage 
or  flooding  of  the  land  to  produce  a change  in  the  natural  suc- 
cession of  the  flora.  This  system  often  requires  even  longer  peri- 


No  food  or  cover — “to  freeze”  his  only  chance. 
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ods  of  time  than  the  procedure  just  discussed  and  so  the  second 
type,  involving  the  utilization  of  physical  objects,  is  most  often 
resorted  to. 

The  articles  and  their  methods  of  use  in  artificial  cover  control 
are  almost  limitless.  Cut  trees,  logs,  limbs  and  brush  may  be  used 
as  actual  coverts,  to  prevent  grazing,  as  windbreaks,  etc.  Stones, 
hollow  logs,  sections  of  tile  and  culvert  and  similar  articles  may 
be  placed  so  as  to  form  ideal  retreats  both  from  the  elements  and 
living  enemies.  Scraps  of  sheet  iron,  sections  of  broken  fence 
and  poultry  netting,  old  automobile  bodies  and  other  objects  may 
be  similarly  used.  For  exact  and  illustrated  methods  of  use  the 
reader  is  referred  to  “A  Game  Restoration  Job  for  Everyone,” 
by  James  N.  Morton,  which  originally  appeared  in  the  May  1936 
issue  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  News  and  has  been  reprinted 
in  American  Wildlife  and  elsewhere. 

If  interested  persons  will  cooperatively  undertake  a general 
cover  development  program,  it  should  be  only  a relatively  short 
time  before  many  of  the  intensively  farmed  sections  of  the  State, 
which  are  now  almost  barren  of  game,  will  produce  an  annual 
crop  of  rabbits  and  other  species  equal  to  that  of  bygone  days. 
Mechanical  control  methods  will  immediately  produce  a greatly 
improved  habitat,  while  natural  methods  begun  at  the  same  time 
will  after  a few  years  result  in  even  better  living  cover  which  will 
take  the  place  of  the  disintegrating  mechanical  devices. 


Planted  to  winter  wheat  excellent  conditions  will  prevail  in  this 
field  by  early  spring. 


This  orchard  with  weeds  and  brush  ofTers 
an  excellent  game  habitat. 


The  cover  development  programs  for  given  areas  should  be 
carefully  planned  to  meet  the  rabbits’  needs.  They  should  be 
designed  to  produce  (1)  nesting  cover,  where  the  animals  may 
bring  forth  their  young;  (2)  resting  cover,  where  the  individuals 
may  idly  spend  their  time  protected  from  the  summer’s  blazing 
sun  and  the  winter’s  chilling  wind;  and  (3)  escape  cover,  where 
they  will  find  safety  from  the  hunters,  predators  and  snow. 

Since  grass  plots  adjacent  to  heavy  cover  of  a shrubby  nature 
seem  to  be  one  of  the  favorite  nesting  sites  of  the  cottontail, 
probably  one  of  the  best  methods  of  supplying  cover  of  this  type 
is  to  leave  uncut  the  hayfield  corners  and,  if  possible,  the  outer 
swath  or  two  of  hay  along  the  fence-rows.  Thus,  early  spring 
will  find  suitable  cover  of  left-over  growth  to  enable  the  first 
litter  of  young  to  be  safely  born  in  March  or  early  April,  prior 
to  the  development  of  new  stands  of  greens.  These  same  areas 
will  also  prove  excellent  nesting  grounds  for  pheasants  and  may 
well  encourage  earlier  breeding,  and  consequently  smaller  losses 
from  farm  machinery. 

Resting  cover  is  bountifully  supplied  by  many  shrubs  and  vines. 
Wild  honeysuckle  planted  along  ditch  banks  and  fences  affords 
excellent  retreats,  as  do  raspberry  and  blackberry  patches.  Grow- 
ing corn,  sunflowers  and  similar  plants  offer  cooling  shade  during 
the  height  of  summer  and  they  should  not  be  overlooked  as  the 
cottontail  apparently  is  unable  without  shade  to  withstand  temper- 
atures much  in  excess  of  95  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Escape  cover  is  excellently  supplied  by  various  evergreen  trees, 
osage  orange,  greenbriar,  wild  rose  and  similar  forms.  A few  pines 
planted  in  fence  corners  not  only  provide  game  cover,  but  also 
add  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  while  the  thorny  plants  prevent 
depredations  by  vermin. 

All  species  used  in  cover  planting  programs  should  be  carefully 
selected  with  full  regard  for  a number  of  properties,  including 
availability,  cost,  soil  requirements,  methods  of  propagation,  vigor, 
rate  of  growth,  food  value,  pest  risk,  etc.  Native  plants  should  be 
given  preference  over  exotics  as  they  are  usually  easier  to  obtain, 
cheaper  and  more  likely  to  survive  in  the  area.  Also,  those  species 
most  easily  propagated  should  be  selected  insofar  as  possible  as 
greater  success  usually  attends  the  planting  of  grape,  willow  and 
similar  cuttings  than  is  met  with  in  attempting  to  germinate  and 
transplant  many  forms.  Vigorous,  fast-growing  types  which  can 
withstand  severe  winters  and  grazing  by  domestic  stock  should 
be  preferred  to  less  hardy  and  slower-growing  forms.  Care  should 
be  used  to  avoid  the  selection  of  those  plants  which  harbor  insect 
pests.  For  example,  gooseberry  should  not  be  used  because  it  is 
the  intermediate  host  for  the  white  pine  blister  rust  Likewise, 
apples  and  cedars  should  not  be  planted  in  the  same  vicinity  be- 
cause of  the  pest  risk  involved. 
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RABBIT  HABITAT  IMPROVEMENT 
SURROUNDING  PASTURE  QUARRY  HOLE 


t?.G«sr*fe//  '37 


No  fixed  set  of  rules  can  be  drawn  up  for  the  proper  method 
of  conducting  a rabbit  food  and  cover  development  program  on  a 
given  area  as  each  section  possesses  its  own  particular  character- 
istics. The  operator  will  have  to  “size  up  the  situation”  and  pro- 
ceed as  he  may  deem  best  with  the  materials  and  labor  at  hand. 
On  most  farms  rabbit  food  does  not  present  much  of  a prob- 
lem, though  slight  modifications  of  the  farming  practices  may 
greatly  improve  feeding  conditions.  For  example,  a few  rows  of 
corn  left  standing  along  the  edge  of  a field  adjacent  to  a broad 
fence-row  will  offer  an  abundance  of  winter  food  both  for  rab- 
bits and  birds.  Likewise,  where  the  orchards  are  pruned  during 
the  colder  months,  if  the  trimmings  are  piled  in  windrows  and 
left  on  the  ground  over  the  winter,  they  will  not  only  offer  good 
food  and  cover,  but  because  of  the  feed  they  offer  will  tend  to  keep 
rabbit  damage  to  the  living  trees  at  a minimum.  Cover  develop- 
ment is  the  major  Rart  of  the  program.  It  should  aim  toward 
the  maintenance  of  ungrazed  woodlots  and  pasture  corners,  brushy 
fence-rows,  and  dense  shrubby  growth  around  quarry  holes  and 
other  small  untillable  areas.  The  fact  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  ideal  rabbit  habitat  possesses,  in  relatively  close  prox- 
imity, excellent  places  to  feed,  play,  rest,  sleep,  hide  and  raise 
the  young. 

In  the  establishment  of  natural  rabbit  propagating  areas  a 
somewhat  different  problem  from  that  encountered  in  improving 
rabbit  food  and  cover  conditions  on  the  farm  is  to  be  faced.  In 
this  case,  there  will  usually  be  available  a relatively  small  piece 
of  not  particularly  high  grade  land  which  should  be  developed 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  It  may  be  that  the  area  contains 
practically  no  food  or  cover;  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  food 
and  no  cover;  that  there  is  ample  cover  and  no  food;  or  that 
there  is  a reasonable  amount  of  both  food  and  cover,  but  poorly 
distributed  in  relation  to  each  other.  In  every  case  the  aim  is  to 
produce  and  maintain  a food  and  cover  combination  which  will 
represent  the  closest  possible  approach  to  ideal  conditions,  and 


will  thus  annually  supply  a maximum  number  of  rabbits  for  re- 
stocking purposes. 

Here  again  no  set  rules  can  be  adopted.  In  some  instances  food 
will  have'  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  improvement  of  cover;  in  other 
cases  just  the  reverse  will  be  true.  In  this  work  also  the  operator 
will  have  to  determine  the  best  program  to  be  followed,  but  for 
the  reader’s  convenience  there  are  presented  herewith  three 
sketches  of  the  suggested  methods  to  be  employed  in  developing 
areas  for  natural  rabbit  propagating  units.  The  first  represents 
an  idle  southward  slope  bordering  a stream,  the  second  shows 
development  around  an  abandoned  quarry  hole,  and  the  third 
illustrates  the  utilization  of  a fallow  field  at  the  head  of  a gulley. 

REFUGES 

While  favorable  food  and  cover  conditions  will  enable  the  cot- 
tontail successfully  to  propagate  and  withstand  the  constant  at- 
tacks of  winged  and  four-footed  predators,  as  well  as  extreme 
climatic  variations,  it  is  necessary  under  any  sound  management 
program  also  to  furnish  the  species  with  a means  of  escape  from 
what  apparently  will  prove  to  be  an  almost  constantly  increasing 
gun  pressure.  This  probably  can  best  be  accomplished  through 
the  establishment  of  a system  of  retreat  refuges. 

The  retreat  refuge  varies  from  the  usual  type  of  game  refuge 
in  that  it  is  relatively  very  small,  running  from  two  to  fifty 
acres  in  area,  and  serves  merely  as  a haven  from  the  hunter  and 
not  as  a breeding  ground  from  which  the  surplus  game  will 
spread  out  and  so  stock  the  surrounding  territory. 

Though  somewhat  new  in  practical  application,  the  principle 
of  the  retreat  refuge  has  accidentally  operated  ever  since  the  dawn 
of  hunting,  thousands  of  years  ago.  Always  there  have  been  small 
inaccessible  areas  which  have  formed  ideal  retreats  from  the  pur- 
suit of  man,  while  during  recent  years  small  vegetable  patches, 
clumps  of  weeds,  shrubbery  and  similar  spots  in  close  proximity 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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ctreme  Right:  House  Cat  stalking 

bird. 

iwer  Section: 

>p:  Doe  Deer  peeping  at  photog- 

rapher. 

>wer  Left:  Woodchuck  sunning  him- 
self. 

over  Center:  Raccoon  snapped  at 

idrinking  pool. 

iwer  Right:  Hat-full  of  young  Ring- 
neck  Pheasants. 
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I’VE  always  hankered  to  go  on  one  of  them  scientific  expeditions 
and  sure  enough  I got  a chance  a couple  of  weeks  ago.  Now  I’m 
down  in  the  prairie  and  cypress  country  of  Oklahoma  using  my 
vacation  to  photograph  and  help  collect  birds.  We’re  having  lots 
of  luck,  too,  although  the  going’s  a little  tough  now  and  then. 
We  are  camped  eight  miles  east  of  a little  town  named  Broken 
Bow — just  a few  hundred  people.  We’ll  be  here  a week  then  head 
southwest  to  another  little  place  called  Idabel,  then  on  across  the 
dust  bowl  and  panhandle  country. 

Staple  crops  here  are  cotton,  corn,  peanuts,  with  a few  peas 
and  tomatoes  thrown  in.  Cows  and  hogs  roam  the  countryside 
over,  and  the  only  main  road  through  this  part  of  the  state  has 
signs  along  it  every  now  and  then  which  say  ‘open  range.’  In 
other  words  it’s  open  to  cows  and  pigs  as  well  as  automobiles 
and  such. 

Lots  of  rabbits  and  quail  around  here,  and  a little  to  the  north 
— a few  miles — there  are  plenty  of  bob-cats.  Had  a nice  chat  with 
the  Game  Warden  yesterday — a fine  fellow.  He  has  been  over  to 
see  us  several  times. 

There  is  a beautiful  stream  right  alongside  our  camp — about  75 
yards  wide,  but  plenty  deep.  I’m  not  kidding  you  one  bit  when  I 
say  it’s  polluted  with  FISH.  Yesterday  morning  a native  living 
nearby  hauled  out  a 67  lb.  catfish — I helped  him  gut  it  last  night. 
Got  a picture  to  prove  it,  too.  Five  pound  small  mouths  are  the 
rule,  not'  the  exception;  and  there  are  plenty  of  large  mouths, 
blue-gills,  bullheads,  black  bream,  etc.,  etc. 

Fellow  and  his  wife  just  came  in  with  over  a hundred  fish — 
assorted  kinds  and  sizes.  They  were  out  about  four  hours.  I’ll 
dream  about  that  stream  as  long  as  I live.  Wish  my  old  friend 
Alex  Sweigart,  editor  of  the  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER,  was 
here  to  see  it.  It  is  called  Mountainside  River,  and  is  in  Choctaw 
county.  Just  north  of  us  is  a little  slab-sided  house  and  buildings 
— the  last  remnant  of  the  once  famous  headquarters  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  Choctaw  Nation.  Some  of  the  full  bloods  are  living 
nearby.  They  hire  out  as  guides  on  the  stream,  taking  guests  up 
the  river  about  thirty  miles  and  drifting  them  down  in  small  boats. 

The  leader  of  our  party  is  John  B.  Semple,  well  known  natural- 
ist, and  philanthropist.  A retired  munitions  manufacturer  (made  the 
first  tracer  bullet  in  the  world)  and  trustee  of  the  Carnegie  Mu- 
seum, he  has  devoted  a great  part  of  his  life  to  sponsoring,  and 
going  on,  expeditions  into  the  several  states,  equatorial  zones,  the 
far  north  and  elsewhere,  to  record  the  life  history  of  the  birds  of 
such  places.  The  present  survey  is  to  complete  studies  formerly 
made  on  the  birds  of  Oklahoma. 

Chief  ornithologist  and  scientist  of  the  expedition  is  Dr.  Geo.  M. 
Sutton,  whom  many  of  you  know.  He  formerly  held  the  position 
I now  occupy — back  in  1924-28 — but  later  went  to  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, where  he  is  now  curator  of  birds.  He  is  an  explorer  in  his  own 
right,  as  well  as  a splendid  bird  artist. 

His  assistant  is  one  of  the  coming  younger  ornithologists  of 
the  country;  and  the  fact  that  he  was  chosen  as  a member  of  the 
expedition  indicates  the  high  calibre  of  his  scientific  training.  Karl 
Haller  of  West  Virginia  University  is  contributing  much  to  the 
success  of  our  undertaking.  I prophesy  that  you  will  hear  much 
about  him  in  the  years  to  come. 


WENT  along  with  Richard  Gerstell,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Research  and  Distribution,  the  other  day  to  take  some  mov- 
ing pictures  of  releasing  Hungarian  partridges.  The  birds  were 
shipped  over  from  Hungary  via  New  York.  This  particular  con- 
signment was  scheduled  for  upper  Lancaster  and  lower  Berks 
Counties  and  we  met  the  local  officers  there  around  9:30  in  the 
morning  and  proceeded  to  the  areas  in  which  the  birds  were  to 
be  stocked. 

You  would  think  the  birds  were  rather  shopworn  from  being  in 
crates  about  sixteen  days,  but  this  was  not  the  case.  Instead  of 
walking  out  stiff-legged  or  cramped  they  took  wing  as  soon  as 
their  bodies  cleared  the  edges  of  the  boxes.  I never  saw  a finer  lot 
of  birds  in  my  life.  They  no  sooner  landed  than  they  began  look- 
ing around  for  something  to  eat.  Some  of  the  males  even  got  to 
scrapping  a bit. 

A lot  of  birds  were  left  out  in  one  section  rather  than  a few 
here  and  there.  From  what  they  tell  me  the  birds  are  particular 
as  “Old  Ned”  when  it  comes  to  choosing  their  mates,  therefore 
it  was  felt  that  if  a whole  lot  were  turned  loose  at  one  time  their 
chances  of  picking  suitable  partners  would  be  much  greater. 

At  any  rate  this  system  is  going  to  be  tried  out  and  if  it  is  as 
successful  as  it  is  logical  there  should  be  a noticeable  increase  of 
this  particular  species  in  that  part  of  the  State. 

We  thought  the  birds  would  be  entirely  new  to  the  local  resi- 
dents and  were  rather  amazed  to  learn  that  some  of  the  farmers 
whom  we  approached  had  seen  Hungarians  on  their  property 
before.  Two  fellows  in  particular,  who  gave  us  permission  to  do 
the  restocking  on  their  lands,  looked  in  the  crates  and  said,  “We 
have  some  of  them  around  here  now.”  When  we  asked  them  if 
they  didn’t  mean  the  Bobwhite  they  said,  “No,  no.  They  are  bigger 
than  Bobwhites.  They  are  just  like  those.” 

While  we  were  surprised  we  gladly  welcomed  the  news,  since 
the  presence  of  stock  which  is  already  acclimated  will  have  a de- 
cidedly favorable  bearing  on  holding  the  newly  imported  birds. 

Over  2500  Hungarian  partridges  have  been  released  in  such 
fashion  this  spring.  Some  in  Venango  County,  some  in  Centre 
County,  some  in  Franklin  County  and  the  remainder  in  Lancaster 
and  Berks  Counties.  It  may  be  difficult  to  keep  track  of  the  birds 
at  the  outset  and  for  this  reason  the  Commission  would  appreciate 
a little  checking  on  the  part  of  local  sportsmen  and  landowners 
now  and  then  to  determine  the  range  of  the  birds.  We  want  to 
find  out  as  nearly  as  we  can  how  many  paired  off  and  nested,  and 
otherwise  keep  a close  record  of  their  activities. 

The  Hun,  as  it  becomes  thoroughly  acclimated,  will  furnish  ex- 
cellent shooting.  He  is  hardy  and  his  flight  is  good.  Incidentally, 
I got  some  movies  of  the  releases  which  ultimately  will  be  incor- 
porated in  one  of  our  forthcoming  reels.  There  is  a lot  of  action  in 
it  and  the  sportsmen  will  no  doubt  enjoy  seeing  it. 

Gordon  Kreible,  my  assistant,  also  got  some  good  pictures  of 
releasing  Chukar  partridges.  The  Chukar  is  being  released  ex- 
perimentally in  numbers  for  the  first  time  this  year  and  over  250 
have  already  been  restocked.  These  birds,  when  released,  do  not 
tear  off  like  they  were  going  to  a fire,  but  instead  amble  gracefully 
out  of  the  crates  and  go  on  about  their  business. 

There  is  a vast  difference  between  the  characteristics  of  the  wild 
trapped  Huns  and  the  hand  reared  Chukars.  However,  the  latter 
has  excellent  possibilities  and  if  conditions  are  favorable  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  look  for  an  abundance  of  these  birds 
in  certain  sections  of  the  Commonwealth  within  the  next  few  years. 
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KEEP  YOUR  GUN  IN 


GUNS,  like  everything  else,  need  intelligent  care.  The  life  of 
most  all  firearms  depends  entirely  on  the  care  given  them, 
rather  than  the  number  of  times  they  have  been  fired.  Very  few 
firearms  have  ever  been  “worn  out,”  but  the  number  that  has  been 
"rusted  out”  is  a legion. 

Guns  are  made  from  steel,  and  steel  is  made  from  iron  ore,  plus 
a small  percentage  of  other  chemicals.  Rust  is  the  reverse  process 
of  making  steel,  that  is,  the  chemical  transition  of  steel  back  to  the 
ore  from  which  it  was  made. 

When  you  observe  a rust  spot  on  your  gun,  you  may  carefully 
remove  it,  but  you  will  find  that  where  this  rust  spot  was,  there  is 
now  a “pit”  or  pock  mark.  A part  of  your  gun  barrel  has  changed 
to  iron  ore,  that  part  of  your  gun  is  gone,  it  cannot  be  replaced.  A 
pit  in  the  barrel  or  bore  of  a gun  is  bad  medicine,  a number  of  pits 
ruin  the  accuracy  of  the  arm.  Clean  steel  will  rust  if  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere — it  will  rust  if  it  comes  in  contact  with  acids,  such  as 
perspiration  or  residue  left  in  the  barrel  from  shooting,  if  the  prim- 
ing is  of  the  old  style.  So  the  obvious  thing  to  do  is  to  protect  the 
arm  from  these  destructive  agencies — not  a difficult  job  at  all,  but 
one  that  must  be  understood  and  promptly  done. 

We  will  begin  with  the  outside.  The  metal  parts  have  been 
"blued,”  which  makes  them  rust  resisting  but  not  rust  proof.  This 
takes  in  all  forms  of  firearms,  shotguns,  hand  guns  and  rifles. 

About  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  clean  them  up  with  gasoline,  and 
wipe  the  surface  thoroughly  with  a cloth  that  has  been  saturated 
with  a good  gun  oil — Winchester,  Remington  and  Savage  gun  oil, 
or  Antirust  are  all  good — but  never  risk  3 in  1 oil  as  the  body  is 
too  light,  and  will  not  give  proper  protection.  3 in  1 has  many  uses, 
but  keep  it  off  your  gun.  If  one  desires  to  condition  a gun  for  lay- 
ing away  for  an  indefinite  period,  say  from  one  season  to  another, 
then  this  outside  treatment  should  be  heavier;  use  a good  gun 
grease. 

The  care  of  the  gun  stock  and  forend,  which  are  constructed 
from  wood,  needs  a different  treatment.  There  are  two  methods  of 
finishing  a stock,  one  is  known  as  an  oil  finish,  the  other  as  a gloss 
finish.  The  oil  finish  is  obtained  by  frequent  applications  of  boiled 
linseed  oil,  which  is  permitted  to  dry,  and  is  then  rubbed  down 
until  all  the  pores  in  the  wood  are  filled.  This  is  a very  durable 
finish.  To  brighten  this  up,  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  it  another 
application  of  oil,  allow  it  to  dry  and  rub  it  down.  The  gloss  finish 
is  put  on  in  several  ways.  Most  guns  with  this  finish  have  a shellac 
base,  some  are  varnish  and  some  are  special  formulas  which  gun- 
smiths like  to  guard  as  a secret.  The  gloss  finish  may  be  brightened 
by  an  application  of  polishing  wax;  I have  found  that  Simoniz  is 
good. 

When  we  get  inside  of  a gun,  we  strike  a more  complicated  pro- 
cedure. The  actions  of  firearms  that  are  to  be  used  during  warm  or 
mild  weather  may  be  lubricated  with  a good  gun  oil,  but  when  they 
are  to  be  used  in  weather  from  20  degrees  on  down  to  sub  zero 
temperatures,  the  hunter  has  struck  a real  problem.  Ordinary  lub- 
rication. in  fact  any  kind  of  lubrication  cannot  be  used,  especially 


on  bolt  action  rifles  with  their  long  firing  pins.  Common  oil  con- 
geals to  a stiffness  that  will  not  permit  the  firing  pin  to  properly 
strike  the  primer,  resulting  in  a misfire — there  are  plenty  of  deer 
hunters  who  will  testify  to  this  fact. 

The  deer  hunter  will  do  well  to  completely  dismantle  his  action, 
wash  the  parts  thoroughly  in  gasoline,  then  use  pure  sperm  oil 
and  very  lightly  (please  emphasize  the  word  lightly)  wipe  the 
parts  and  reassemble.  The  arm  will  function  in  very  severe  weather 
if  treated  in  this  manner. 

Except  for  deer  hunting  in  zero  weather,  most  all  rifles  and  re- 
peating shotguns  can  have  the  action  smoothed  up  by  using  a com- 
pound of  oil  and  atomized  graphite,  such  as  “Gun  Slick.”  The 
amateur  will  do  well  to  take  his  fine  double  gun  to  a competent 
gunsmith  for  proper  lubrication  of  the  action. 

But  the  important  phase  of  any  firearm  is  its  bore.  The  gun  will 
shoot  no  better  than  the  condition  of  the  inside  of  the  barrel,  be  it 
shotgun,  rifle  or  revolver.  Had  Moses  been  a sports  writer  around 
20  years  ago,  he  very  aptly  could  have  written: — -“By  the  sweat  of 
thy  face  shalt  thou  keep  thy  bore  clean.” 

At  that  time,  smokeless  powder  had  just  gained  complete  domin- 
ion over  the  field  of  shooting.  Powders  were  nearing  a point  of 
efficiency  that  was  satisfactory  in  most  respects,  but  the  priming 
was  bad.  We  mean  by  this  that  residue  left  in  the  barrel  by  the 
burned  primer  was  nothing  short  of  common  salt.  This  residue 
collected  moisture  and  in  no  time  a process  of  rust  would  set  up. 
In  the  case  of  high  power  rifles  where  metal  jackets  were  used, 
these  jackets  were  composed  of  an  alloy  of  copper  and  nickel, 
commonly  known  as  cupronickel.  When  a hundred  or  more  of 
these  bullets  were  shot  through  a barrel,  the  shooter  invariably 
experienced  a case  of  metal  fouling.  The  alloy  used  in  these  jackets 
had  a peculiar  way  of  leaving  some  of  this  metal  on  the  lands  of 
the  rifle  near  the  muzzle,  each  succeeding  bullet  left  a little  more 
until  a decided  lump  of  solid  metal  could  be  seen  at  this  point,  and 
it  was  solidly  fused  there.  These  two  things  were  the  shooters  prob- 
lem, to  remove  them  required  work,  and  plenty  of  it. 

To  those  who  may  occasionally  get  some  of  this  old  ammuntion 
and  experience  some  of  these  former  troubles,  I am  stating  one  of 
the  accepted  methods  that  give  relief: 

Water  is  the  greatest  solvent  known  to  chemistry.  We  mean  by 
this  that  water  will  dissolve  a greater  number  of  substances  than 
anything  else.  To  remove  the  salt  deposits  in  the  barrel,  scrub  it 
out  with  water.  Place  a shallow  basin  on  the  floor  containing  about 
a quart  of  water.  Put  a patch  or  a swab  on  the  cleaning  rod,  insert 
from  the  breech  end,  place  the  muzzle  in  the  water  and  pump  the 
rod  up  and  down  through  the  barrel.  The  patch  will  act  as  a suc- 
tion pump,  thus  causing  a stream  of  water  to  follow  the  action  of 
the  rod.  If  hot  water  is  used  the  resulting  hot  barrel  will  dry  itself, 
if  cold  water  is  used,  then  it  is  necessary  to  thoroughly  dry  the 
barrel  by  pushing  through  a number  of  dry  patches,  finally  passing 
a loosely  fitting  patch  saturated  with  a good  gun  oil. 

Metal  fouling  is  not  so  simple,  water  will  not  dissolve  it.  Gun 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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The  story  of  Bill  Long  is  typical  of  the  life  lived  by  the 
early  hunters  who  inhabited  not  only  Jefferson  County 
but  surrounding  counties  as  well.  The  story  of  lumbering, 
related  in  the  History  of  Clearfield  County,  applies  as  well 
to  Jefferson  County.  Likewise  the  life  of  Bill  Long  applies 
to  the  hunters  of  Clearfield,  McKean,  Potter  and  Elk 
Counties. 

Editor’s  note : The  response  to  our  request  for  early  histories 
and  sagas  on  wildlife  conservation  and  the  pioneers  who  fostered 
this  movement  in  Pennsylvania  met  with  such  fine  response  that 
we  are  going  to  devote  a series  of  articles  to  this  subject  every 
month. 

BILL  LONG,  hardy  Jefferson  County  pioneer,  was  a member 
of  a guild  long  since  extinct  in  Central  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
a professional  hunter.  Year  in  and  year  out  he  roamed  the  hills  in 
search  of  deer,  bears,  panthers,  and  other  wild  creatures  which 
abounded  in  the  vicinity.  His  income  was  derived  from  the  pelts 
and  live  animals  he  sold,  which  brought  high  prices  in  the  urban 
centers. 

Thrilling  stories  of  escapes  from  wild  animals  were  minimized 
by  the  rugged  Long,  who  is  known  to  have  driven  off  an  enraged 
bear,  shot  a wildcat  at  twenty  feet  and  awakened  in  the  night  to 
find  he  had  been  marked  as  prey  by  a mother  panther  with  hungry 
kittens. 

During  his  lifetime  he  is  reputed  to  have  killed  for  profit  400 
bears,  3500  deer,  50  panthers,  2000  wolves,  125  elks,  400  foxes,  200 
wildcats,  500  catamounts  and  75  otters.  His  life  is  a pattern  story 
of  the  life  of  the  wilderness  pioneer. 

Bill  Long’s  life  began  near  the  town  of  Reading  in  Berks  County 
in  the  year  1794.  He  was  the  second  child  in  a family  of  nine  boys 
and  two  girls.  When  the  family  moved  to  the  wilderness  near  Port 
Barnett  the  youthful  Bill  was  enthralled  by  the  splendor  of  the 
woods  i and  quickly  took  to  the  art  of  hunting. 

At  the  age  of  ten  he  shot  a deer  near  his  father’s  cabin  and  in 
reward  was  presented  with  one  of  the  six  flint  lock  guns  carried 
from  Reading  when  the  family  migrated  into  Jefferson  County. 
Before  he  died  his  record  was  the  envy  of  every  hunter  in  Central 
Pennsylvania. 

Louis  Long,  father  of  William,  brought  with  him  from  the  east 
a small  still.  It  was  the  only  still  between  the  mountains  and  the 
Allegheny  River,  consequently,  the  Long  domicile  was  a popular 
gathering  place  for  whites  and  Indians  alike.  Members  of  the 
Seneca  tribe  came  to  know  the  elder  Long  as  an  honest  man  who 
never  charged  them  for  whiskey,  but  who  collected  all  tomahawks, 
guns  and  knives  before  he  permitted  them  to  start  on  a drunk. 
Through  association  with  the  father  the  Indians  also  came  to  know 
Bill  and  from  these  master  woodsmen  he  learned  the  profession  of 
hunting  which  he  followed  the  rest  of  his  days. 

The  boys  in  the  Long  family  were  kept  busy  during  the  summer 
months  clearing  trees  from  the  land  owned  by  their  father  but 


during  the  winter  they  were  free  to  roam  the  hills  as  they  pleased 
and  often  went  on  extensive  hunting  trips  over  the  ranges  of  the 
county. 

From  the  Indians  Long  had  learned  the  art  of  calling  wolves 
and  successfully  accomplished  the  feat  to  the  astonishment  and 
fright  of  his  father  who  had  accompanied  him  on  one  of  his  forages 
for  game.  Dr.  McKnight,  in  his  history  of  Jefferson  County,  relates 
how  Long  and  his  father  encountered  a pack  of  wolves,  killed  two 
and  drove  the  rest  away.  Bill  and  his  father  hid  in  the  dense  under- 
growth and  Bill  howled  for  the  wolves.  When  they  returned  Bill 
waited  till  the  leader  of  the  pack  was  less  than  twenty  yards  away 
and  shot  him  through  the  head.  His  father  was  slightly  alarmed. 

On  another  occasion  Long  killed  a deer  toward  evening  many 
miles  from  his  home.  He  skinned  the  animal  and  went  to  sleep 
under  the  pelt.  He  awoke  in  the  night  to  find  himself  and  the  pelt 
covered  with  sticks  and  stones.  Experienced  in  the  wiles  of  the 
animals  he  hunted  he  knew  that  a mother  panther  had  sensed  food 
for  her  kittens  and  had  gone  away  only  to  show  them  the  route  to 
their  nightly  repast  He  made  a torch  and  lighted  it  and  waited 
beneath  a bank  until  he  heard  the  panther  returning  with  her 
family.  Then  he  rushed  out  wildly  waving  the  fire  brand  and 
frightened  the  panther  family  away  and  went  to  sleep  again. 

Again  he  rushed  into  a pack  of  dogs  which  were  doing  battle 
with  a panther  quite  unsuccessfully.  The  dogs  were  undoubtedly 
getting  the  worst  of  the  bargain  but  Long  succeeded  in  killing  the 
panther  with  a tomahawk  blow  on  the  head. 

In  1826  Bill  Long  accompanied  his  family  to  Ohio  but  was  dis- 
satisfied because  the  country  did  not  harbor  enough  game  to  fulfill 
his  desire  to  hunt.  He  returned  to  Jefferson  County  and  married 
in  1828.  About  this  time  he  hired  a Negro,  Charles  Sutherland,  to 
help  him  carry  in  his  kills.  Long  not  only  found  Charley  an  in- 
valuable source  of  labor  but  also  a source  of  constant  amusement. 
The  colored  man  was  interested  greatly  in  the  bear  slayings  be- 
cause the  hides  would  keep  his  black  children  warm. 

On  one  occasion  it  is  recorded  that  Bill  and  Charley  were  on  a 
hunt  when  a bear  attacked  the  dogs.  Long  rushed  in  to  save  the 
dogs,  hitting  the  bear  over  the  head  with  a tomahawk.  After  he 
hit  the  bear  with  the  tomahawk  he  ran  for  his  gun  in  order  to  finish 
the  job  but  Charley  thought  he  was  running  away  from  the  bear 
and  took  to  his  heels  in  the  other  direction  as  fast  as  possible, 
without  noticing  a thirty  foot  embankment  he  would  have  to  scale 
in  order  to  reach  a place  of  safety.  The  result  was  that  Charley 
fell  head  long  over  the  precipice  and  landed  on  his  head  on  a stone 
at  the  bottom.  After  Long  finished  the  bear  he  returned  to  aid 
Charley  who  was,  even  at  that  time,  more  frightened  about  the 
bear  than  he  was  hurt  from  the  fall. 

Long  learned  to  hunt  young  wolves  from  a famous  Warren 
County  hunter  named  Cotton  and  found  this  sport  a source  of 
much  revenue.  In  the  winter  of  1835  he  and  his  brother  took  a 
hunting  trip  on  Boone’s  mountain.  Bill  killed  105  deer  while  his 
brother  slew  104.  Between  the  two  of  them  they  got  four  bears. 
At  this  time  venison  was  gaining  in  value  as  a meat  commodity 
and  they  made  frequent  trips  to  the  towns  of  Central  Pennsyl- 
vania as  well  as  several  trips  to  Harrisburg  with  deer  meat.  It 
was  easy  to  domesticate  elk  and  the  tamed  animals  brought  high 
prices.  Here  was  another  source  of  revenue  from  which  Bill  Long 
derived  much  profit. 

The  saga  of  Bill  Long  in  so  far  as  Jefferson  County  is  con- 
cerned ends  in  1839  when  he  moved  to  Clearfield  County,  but  his 
deeds  in  the  virgin  forests  will  go  down  as  typical  of  the  men 
who  belonged  to  that  long  dead  craft — the  professional  hunter. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL 

CONTROLS 

By  JOHN  B.  SEDAM 


Dense  growths  of  Blackberry  and  Greenbrier  plants 
result  from  Release  Cuttings  in  forest  areas — 
providing  excellent  food  and  cover  for  wildlife. 


THE  first  known  public  control  of  en- 
vironment by  the  control  of  food  supply 
was  undertaken  by  the  Pennsylvania  'Game 
Commission  in  1917  in  certain  of  its  refuge 
areas. 

Today  more  serious  thought  is  being  given 
to  production  through  food  and  cover  con- 
trol. Without  a doubt,  the  loss  of  our  native 
chestnut,  the  use  of  clean  farming  practices, 
the  reduction  in  lumbering  operations,  and 
the  loss  of  ground  cover  and  food  producing 
shrubs  due  to  shading  out  by  timber  growth 
has  forced  a recognition  of  this  phase  of 
management. 

There  has  been  a gradual  increase  in  the 
planting  of  nut  producing  trees,  game  food 
producing  shrubs,  evergreen  trees  for  cover, 
and  patches  of  separate  and  mixed  grains 
of  various  kinds  to  improve  and  produce 
favorable  wildlife  environment.  Research  ex- 
periments have  also  been  undertaken  in  an 
effort  to  determine  special  factors  and 
diseases  responsible  for  cyclic  decreases  in 
the  various  game  populations. 

Last  year  strips  of  various  grains  and 
legumes  were  planted  near  natural  cover  on 
State  Game  Lands.  These  plantings  total  350 
acres  and  are  distributed  on  275  plots 
throughout  the  various  counties.  Sweet 
clover,  red  clover,  Canadian  field  peas,  rye, 
and  oats  planted  in  plots  where  rabbits  were 
native  proved  quite  beneficial.  The  various 
millets,  sorghums,  kaffir  corn,  field  corn, 
buckwheat,  flax,  hemp,  soybeans,  broom 
corn,  and  other  crops  produced  well,  and 
provided  much  additional  food  for  pheasants, 
quail,  squirrels,  wild  turkeys,  and  song  and 
insectivorous  birds  during  the  winter.  Grain 


planted  in  mountain  ranges  ma- 
terially aided  in  reducing  the  deer 
damage  claims  by  the  farmers. 
By  providing  a variety  of  foods 
the  vitality  of  the  stock  will  be 
improved.  Just  as  a person  needs 
a balanced  diet,  so  also  does 
wildlife. 

Though  these  plantings  pro- 
duce temporary  cover,  the  State 
Game  Commission  has  gone  farther  by  plant- 
ing small  clumps  and  strips  of  evergreen 
trees  adjacent  to  these  food  patches.  This 
permanent  cover  will  reduce  loss  of  game  by 
predators,  and  provide  excellent  nesting 
places  for  game,  song  and  insectivorous 


4. 


complished  by  removing  surrounding  trees 
in  an  effort  to  stimulate  growth  and  fruit 
production  through  increased  light  and 
available  plant  nutrition. 

Heavy  thinnings  in  a forest  stand,  by  re- 
moving inferior  timber  trees  and  such  soft 
wood  species  as  aspen  and  red  maple,  are 
made  to  stimulate  sprout  and  shrub  growth 
along  with  fruit  production. 

Pruning  and  releasing  from  suppression 
scattered  apple  trees  to  encourage  larger 
fruit  yields.  These  trees  are  often  found 
scattered  along  streams,  near  old  mill  site* 
or  in  abandoned  orchards  and  fields. 
Restricting  the  planting  of  evergreen  trees 
to  small  blocks  of  from  five  to  ten  acres 


Plot  prepared  for  planting  Game  food. 


Photo — /.  B.  Sedatn 


Grapes  and  Bittersweet  vining  over  old  stone 
fences  on  farm  land  provides  ideal  environ- 
ment for  Wildlife. 


birds.  Berry  and  nut  producing  shrubs  also 
will  be  planted  near  these  managed  areas. 

State  Game  Lands  owned  by  the  Sports- 
men and  managed  by  the  Game  Commission 
include  more  than  530,000  acres.  Much  of 
the  second  growth  timber  on  this  land  has  5. 
crowded  out  the  ground  cover  and  food 
producing  trees  and  shrubs  that 
are  so  essential  if  wildlife  is  to 
survive.  This  area  includes  a 
small  percentage  of  abandoned 
farm  land  and  is  now  being  man-  g 
aged  in  an  effort  to  produce  a 
maximum  of  wildlife  on  a sus- 
tained yield  basis. 

In  addition  to  planting  food 
patches  and  food  and  cover  pro- 
ducing trees  and  shrubs,  the  fol- 
lowing practices  are  carried  out 
in  controlling  the  environment  on 
these  State  Game  Lands: 

1.  Release  of  game  food-produc- 
ing trees,  shrubs  and  vines 
(grape,  dogwood,  wild  black  7. 

cherry,  sumac,  etc.)  This  is 


Large  unbroken  plantations  of  evergreen- 
would  of  course  produce  cover,  but  would 
crowd  out  food  producing  species,  making 
an  unbalanced  habitat  which  is  not  desir- 
able for  maximum  game  production. 
Construction  of  numerous  wide  fire  lanes 
to  provide  open  areas  where  game  birds 
can  sun  themselves  and  feed  on  the  various 
insects.  The  brush  removed  from  these 
trails  is  usually  burned  and  this  provides 
dusting  material  for  birds. 

Opening  up  scattered  plots  in  dense  sec- 
ond growth  stands  by  removing  all  large 
trees  with  the  exception  of  a few  large 
wild  black  cherry  and  beach.  This  gives 
the  shrubs,  such  as  huckleberry,  black- 
berry, viburnum  and  dogwood,  plenty  of 
sunlight  and  enables  them  to  provide  more 
food  and  cover  for  wildlife.  It  is  the  policy, 
an  arbitrary  one,  to  open  one  of  these  plots 
for  each  40  acres  of  woodland.  Continued 
management  will  be  carried  out  on  these 
areas. 

Protection  of  all  hollow  trees  to  provide 
(Continued  on  page  27) 
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CURRENT  TOPICS 


HUNTING  AND  FISHING  FEES 

Editor’s  Note:  The  following  excellent  edi- 
torial, which  recently  appeared  in  the  Wil- 
liamsport Sun,  is  reproduced  here  for  the 
information  of  the  readers  of  the  Game 
News. 

‘P  ENNSYLVANIA  long  since  decided 
that  those  who  wish  to  hunt  or  fish 
within  its  confines  must  pay  for  their  own 
sport.  It  makes  no  appropriations  to  the  fish 
or  game  commissions.  Their  expenses  are 
met  by  the  fees  which  hunters  and  fishermen 
pay  for  their  annual  licenses. 

“To  keep  these  funds  inviolable  and  guar- 
antee their  expenditure  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sportsmen,  the  legislature  has  resisted  ef- 
forts to  divert  portions  of  the  license  reve- 
nues to  other  purposes.  The  sportsmen  have 
insisted,  with  complete  justice,  that  the  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  license  revenues  be  kept  in- 
violate. 

“Their  insistence,  at  the  same  time,  rather 
commits  them  to  endorsement  of  the  state’s 
principle  that  the  maintenance  of  hunting 
and  fishing  is  the  responsibility  of  those  who 
enjoy  these  sports  and  that  they  cannot  ex- 
pect help  from  the  general  revenues  of  the 
commonwealth. 

“These  points  should  be  considered  in  dis- 
cussion of  the  suggestion  that  higher  license 
fees  might  be  in  order.  The  two  commis- 
sions, in  endorsing  higher  fees  to  the  extent 
of  encouraging  an  expression  of  opinion  rela- 
tive to  them  among  hunters  and  fishermen, 
obviously  feel  that  they  could  do  with  more 
money.  The  problem  of  providing  and  pro- 
tecting a supply  of  fish  and  game  for  the 
growing  number  of  sportsmen  in  Pennsyl- 
vania is  becoming  an  increasingly  serious 


NOTICE:  The  'Game  News  is  anx- 
ious to  give  its  readers  what  they 
want. 

To  this  end  suggestions  on  the  type 
of  articles  you  like  best  are  in  order. 
Help  make  the  Game  News  bigger  and 
better ! 


one.  Hunters  want  more  rabbits,  more  pheas- 
ants, more  grouse.  Fishermen  want  more 
trout,  more  bass. 

“It  is  quite  obvious  that  conditions  in 
Pennsylvania  make  it  too  much  to  expect 
nature  to  supply  the  amount  of  animal,  bird 
and  fish  life  necessary  to  make  good  sport 
for  all  sportsmen.  Nature  must  be  assisted. 
Both  game  and  fish  must  be  reared  for 
stocking.  The  amount  which  can  be  reared 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  money  avail- 
able, and  this  amount,  in  turn,  depends  upon 
what  the  sportsmen  are  willing  to  pay. 

“There  is  widespread  protest  against  any 
increase  in  the  fees.  This  is  understandable. 
Any  increase  in  fees,  for  whatever  purpose, 
meets  objection.  This  is  because  we  look 
upon  a license  fee  as  a tax.  Actually,  the 
hunting  and  fishing  license  fees  are  not  a 
tax.  They  are  a contribution  from  the  sports- 
men to  provide  sport  for  himself.  They  rep- 
resent in  their  present  amount,  but  a small 
fraction  of  the  average  sportsman’s  annual 
expenditure.  He  spends  vastly  more  for  the 
equipment  with  which  he  hunts  or  fishes 
than  he  is  called  upon  to  spend  to  provide 
something  to  kill  or  to  catch  with  such 
equipment  If  he  is  unwilling  to  pay  to  pro- 
vide better  sport  for  himself,  he  is  illogical 
in  complaining  when  the  sport  is  not  so  good 
as  he  wants  it.” — Williamsport  Sun. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FIELD 

“While  carrying  salt  back  into  a remote 
section  of  the  mountain  on  April  7 I was 
attracted  by  a whirling  motion  of  a doe. 
I thought  it  peculiar  that  she  should  act  in 
such  a manner  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Upon  investigation  I discovered  a fawn  pos- 
sibly two  days  old.  I did  not  touch  it  but 
I could  tell  by  remote  observation  that  there 
was  but  little  hardening  or  shaping  up  of 
the  hoofs.  It  was  a bright  little  fellow  but 
not  old  enough  to  understand  to  lie  quiet. 
It  tried  to  observe  me  but  had  definite  dif- 
ficulty in  seeing.  Its  hearing  was  much  bet- 
ter for  as  I moved  around  it  would  listen 
and  then  try  to  locate  my  figure  with  its 
eyes. 

“In  checking  over  several  feed  lines  I 
find  the  grouse  I had  on  these  lines  last 
winter  are  still  staying  in  the  same  local 
areas. 

“The  squirrel  situation  is  much  improved 
over  last  year,  although  there  is  a normal 
supply  of  breeders  on  the  range  yet.  A good 
nut  year,  and  a normal  crop  of  young  this 
season  should  leave  South  Mountain  in  good 
shape  for  next  fall. — R.  C.  Anderson. 


“A  large  woods  cat  that  had  been  living 
on  game,  and  ranging  on  Game  Lands  No. 
109,  had  outsmarted  me  a number  of  times. 
Finally,  in  my  determination  to  capture  this 
fellow,  three  steel  traps  were  set  in  a hol- 
low stump  and  baited  with  fresh  meat.  On 
the  following  morning  I caught  the  mali- 
cious creature  which  weighed  almost  14 
pounds,  and  was  capable  of  taking  any  of 
our  small  game. 

— W.  W.  Pattison 


“The  migration  of  geese  has  been  much 
heavier  this  spring  than  in  other  seasons 
at  the  Pymatuning,  flocks  have  used  the 
baited  areas,  and  as  many  as  600  geese  have 
been  in  this  area  at  one  time.  Oats  and  corn 
have  been  used  for  bait  and  some  days  eight 
and  ten  hundred  pounds  have  been  used  at 
this  one  location.  Pinioned  geese  serve  as 
callers  in  this  area.” — Burt  Oudette,  Refuge 
Keeper. 


The  state  of  Michigan  is  launching  a new 
program  for  farm-game.  Oklahoma  likewise 
is  sponsoring  a movement  of  this  sort. 


Here  is  one  sportsman’s  views  on  tree 
sitting  deer  hunters  and  Group  hunting. 

“I  have  one  comment  to  make  about  the 
‘sit-up’  or  ‘Rocking  Chair’  deer  hunters.  It 
would  seem  to  the  writer  that  eventually 
this  type  of  hunting  will  have  to  be  stopped, 
except  possibly  in  private  preserves.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  not  a real  sporting  way  to 
kill  a deer,  and  in  the  second  place  it  is  ex- 
tremely dangerous  with  the  large  number 
of  gunners  with  high  powered  rifles  roam- 
ing the  woods  during  deer  season.  Several 
years  ago  I nearly  took  a crack  at  one  of 
these  fellows  thinking  it  was  a big  bear  and 
feeling  that  someone  else  would  pot  him  if  I 
didn’t  1 all  but  fired  at  him.  At  that  time  1 
never  heard  of  people  climbing  trees  to  kill 
deer. 

“Another  thing  that  may  have  to  be 
checked  later,  and  I know  you  have  given  it 
serious  consideration,  and  that  is  the  gang 
hunting.  This,  again,  is  not  sportsmanlike, 
and  the  results  are  usually  a satisfaction  in 
the  desire  to  kill.  This  not  only  is  true  with 
small  game  but  also  with  deer.  Group  hunt- 
ing may  be  alright  providing  the  group  stays 
close  together  in  order  that  they  may  enjoy 
the  pleasure  of  firing  at  game  over  a dog’s 
point,  or  want  to  remain  close  for  sociabil- 
ity’s sake,  but  gang  or  group  hunting  organ- 
ized solely  for  the  purpose  of  driving  game 
from  its  hiding  places  was,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  not  practiced  by  the  Indians, 
and  with  the  density  of  our  population  and 
the  scarcity  of  our  game  it  can  hardly  be 
considered  feasible  even  with  the  large 
amount  of  game  that  is  raised  and  liberated 
by  the  State  through  its  Board  of  Game 
Commissioners.” 
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ANOTHER  FARM  GAME  REFUGE 
PROJECT  MATERIALIZES 

Montgomery  County  is  to  have  Farm 
Game  Refuge  Project  Number  4.  This  proj- 
ect includes  thirty-six  farms  in  Salford  and 
Franconia  Townships,  aggregating  1,811 
acres.  Sixteen  small  refuges  will  be  created, 
totalling  113.5  acres.  Safety  zones  around 
the  various  buildings  on  the  farm  will  total 
about  625  acres. 


Agreements  for  leasing  the  hunting  rights 
on  two  Farm  Game  Refuge  projects,  one  in 
Washington  County  and  the  other  in  Mont- 
gomery county,  totalling  3,235  acres,  were 
executed. 


Two  new  game  refuges  were  established, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  W.  P.  A.,  on 
State  Game  Lands  No.  83  in  York  County, 
totalling  81  acres. 


In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters,  a five  year  CCC  pro- 
gram was  begun  on  certain  tracts  of  State 
Game  Lands.  The  work  includes  construc- 
tion of  dirt  roads,  trails,  cutting  out  bound- 
ary lines,  improving  of  game  habitats,  con- 
struction of  dams,  etc. 


Considerable  work  was  accomplished  with 
the  aid  of  the  W.  P.  A.  on  cutting  out 
boundary  lines  of  State  Game  Lands,  open- 
ing up  trails,  building  feeding  shelters,  road 
repairs,  etc. 

With  aid  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  many  Refuge 
Keepers  pruned  apple  trees,  planted  grape- 
vine cuttings  and  prepared  food  plots  for 
planting  a number  of  game  land  tracts  to 
improve  game  food  conditions. 


Game  Protector  McClarin  of  Indiana 
County  reports  that  he  found  five  rabbits 
caught  in  traps  in  a line  of  nine.  Two  other 
traps  had  the  legs  of  either  rabbits  or  skunks 
in  them.  This  is  a striking  example  of  why 
we  need  legislation  against  the  careless  set- 
ting of  traps. 


A train  load  of  passengers  was  delayed  six 
minutes  yesterday  when  a bewildered  pheas- 
ant flew  into  the  cab  of  a northbound  Read- 
ing Electric  train  at  the  Jenkintown  station 
and  slapped  a couple  of  wires  together,  caus- 
ing a short  circuit.  The  shock  killed  the 
bird  and  blew  out  a fuse. 


From  Letts,  Iowa,  a trapper  reports  a red 
fox  caught  in  a steel  trap  by  the  nose.  He 
had  to  be  as  sly  as  the  fox  to  make  that  set. 


Grizzly  bears  run  fast.  Yellowstone  park 
rangers  tell  of  bears  racing  automobiles  at 
speeds  of  28,  30,  and  possibly  even  35  miles 
an  hour. 


Museum  workers  dislike  hearing  animal 
exhibits  called  “stuffed,”  since  modern  taxi- 
dermy is  so  unlike  old  fashioned  stuffing 
of  skins. 


Q.  I am  planning  a trapping  trip  to  Potter 
County  next  fall.  Will  I be  permitted  to 
build  a cabin  on  State  land? 

A.  No  camping  is  permitted  on  State  Game 
Lands.  If  you  desire  to  camp  on  State 
Forest  Lands,  you  should  apply  for  a 
permit  to  the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters,  Harrisburg,  or  the  local  forester 
in  charge. 

Q.  I have  a .22  calibre  revolver  registered 
with  my  hunting  license.  Can  I carry  it 
when  hunting  crows,  groundhogs,  when 
hunting  ginseng,  prospecting  for  fur  and 
summer  camping,  etc.? 

A.  The  registration  of  your  revolver  with  a 
hunting  license  enables  you  to  carry  this 
firearm  only  for  the  purpose  of  hunting, 
fishing  and  training  dogs.  It  does  not  give 
you  the  privilege  of  using  it  while  hunt- 
ing ginseng  or  for  any  other  purposes 
than  those  stated. 

Q.  Will  I have  to  have  it  registered  with  mj' 
fishing  license  to  carry  it  while  fishing? 

A.  No.  Registration  with  your  hunter’s  li- 
cense is  sufficient  until  August  31st,  after 
which  you  will  require  a new  registration 
either  under  a hunting  or  fishing  license. 

Q.  Is  a telescope  mounted  on  a rifle  legal 
for  deer  hunting  in  Pennsylvania? 

A.  Yes,  provided  the  rifle  is  not  an  auto- 
matic. Our  law  does  not  prohibit  the  use 
of  telescope  sights  for  game  hunting. 

Q.  Are  field  glasses  legal  for  deer  hunting  in 
Pennsylvania? 

A.  Yes.  The  Game  Law  does  not  prohibit 
the  use  of  field  glasses  for  hunting  of  any 
kind  in  this  State. 

We  have  not  replied  to  Mr.  Wislosky. 


Humane  traps,  that  catch  and  hold  animals 
with  a loop  of  flexible  chain  and  cannot 
mangle  their  catch,  have  been  ordered  to 
replace  steel  jaw  traps  on  all  Indian  lands. 
A holiday  for  wildlife  has  also  been  de- 
clared. Only  wild  animals  harmful  to  crops 
and  domestic  animals  may  hereafter  be 
killed  on  lands  under  control  of  the  Office 
of  Indian  Affairs. 


Deputy  Protector  Daniel  Vankirk  of 
Washington  County  killed  four  cats  recently 
all  of  which  were  caught  stealing  eggs  from 
his  chicken  house.  Vankirk  said  he  missed 
from  ten  to  fifteen  eggs  a day.  He  was  not 
sure  at  first  that  the  cats  were  the  cul- 
prits but  since  their  demise  no  more  eggs 
have  been  stolen. 


The  National  Youth  Administration  and 
the  Westmoreland  County  Sportsmen’s  As- 
sociation have  organized  a project  to  make 
signs  appealing  to  motorists  to  save  the 
game. 


There  is  a tremendous  demand  for  many 
of  the  five  hundred  different  publications  on 
the  shelves  at  the  Bureau  of  Publications,  in 
Harrisburg.  The  demand  constantly  in- 
creases despite  the  fact  that  thousands  of 
Pennsylvanians  do  not  know  that  these  pub- 
lications are  available. 

In  order  that  the  people  of  our  great  State 
may  find  out  about  these  publications  and  to 
facilitate  their  ordering  the  ones  in  which 
they  are  interested,  the  Bureau  has  just 
printed  a List  of  State  Publications.  This  list 
is  supplied  without  charge  to  anyone  in  the 
State  and  may  be  obtained  by  sending  a 
postal  card  or  letter  to  the  Bureau. 

The  list  includes  scores  of  books,  pam- 
phlets, bulletins  and  reports  that  have  been 
prepared  by  the  various  departments  and 
bureaus  of  the  State  government.  Some  of 
the  publications  may  be  obtained  without 
any  charge,  while  others  are  sold  at  a low 
price  to  cover  actual  cost  of  printing  and 
mailing.  Many  of  them  are  beautifully  il- 
lustrated. 

For  instance,  there  is  a book  entitled 
“Common  Fishes  of  Pennsylvania”,  showing 
our  native  fish  in  colors,  a book  which  il- 
lustrates and  describes  the  many  caves  in 
the  State,  books  on  trees  and  shrubs,  a story 
of  the  1936  floods,  agricultural  facts  and 
statistics,  pamphlets  on  mining,  an  industrial 
directory,  books  on  forest  protection,  his- 
torical information,  etc.,  etc.  Then  there  is 
the  Pennsylvania  Manual — an  1183-page  il- 
lustrated book  that  contains  more  informa- 
tion about  Pennsylvania  and  its  government 
than  any  other  book  in  existence.  These  are 
among  the  five  hundred  publications  listed 
in  the  List  of  State  Publications — and  this 
List  will  be  sent  to  you  if  you  merely  send 
a card  to  the  Bureau  of  Publications,  Har- 
risburg. 
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Releasing;  Hungarian  Partridges  in  Franklin  County. 


VALLEY  FORGE  ENGLISH  SPRINGER 
PUPPY  PROSPECT  TRIALS 

Last  year  the  Valley  Forge  English 
Springer  Spaniel  Club  inaugurated  the  idea 
of  holding  a Puppy  Prospect  Trial  for 
Spaniels  in  order  to  determine  which  puppies 
were  worth  the  effort,  time,  and  money  to 
further  train  for  field  trial  work.  The  meet 
was  a big  success,  created  much  interest, 
and  encouraged  new  comers  to  become  in- 
terested in  sporting  Spaniels. 

A second  Puppy  and  Novice  Trial  was 
held  Saturday,  March  13,  1937,  at  the  Pheas- 
ant Run  Game  Farms,  near  Fort  Washing- 
ton, Pa.  Although  a heavy  snow  fell,  most 
of  the  morning,  a good  gallery  was  on  hand 
and  watched  the  Springer  and  Cocker  Pup- 
pies find  a fair  number  of  ringnecks  and 
turn  in  creditable  performances.  First  award 
in  the  Springer  event  went  again  to  last 
year’s  winner,  Fred  Ewald,  with  a new 
puppy — Sport;  2nd  to  Howe’s  Belle;  3rd  to 
A.  T.  Whitaker’s  Green  Valley  Delphinium, 
and  fourth  to  Earl  Harrington’s  Harriet 
Cameron,  handled  by  his  son. 

The  Cocker  Puppy  Stake  was  won  by 
Clyde  Heck’s  Klyru  Kay;  second  went  to 
Mary  Louise  Twaddell’s  Hammer  Hollow 
Half  Pint;  third  to  Joe  Farley’s  Freckled 
Shadow,  and  fourth  to  Bob  Headley’s  Ham- 
mer Hollow  Heide.  This  was  Miss  Twad- 
dell’s  first  field  triaL 

The  weather  clearing  in  the  afternoon,  a 
larger  gallery  saw  the  Novice  Stake  for 
Springers  limited  to  dogs  that  had  never 
been  entered  in  a Field  Trial.  Harry  L. 
Ferguson  took  first  honors  with  his  Flight 
of  Falcon  Hill,  a dog  that  showed  real  field 
•trial  finish.  Second  went  to  Robert  McLean’s 
Pheasant  Run  Jil;  third  to  Joe  Carpenter’s 
Rex  of  Rufdale,  and  fourth  to  Sidney  Jen- 
kins’ Surefire  of  Sidothy. 

In  promoting  field  trials,  the  Valley  Forge 


English  Springer  Spaniel  Club  hopes  to  en- 
list the  interest  of  sportsmen  in  this  grand 
breed  of  gun  dog.  Much  can  be  accomplished 
in  the  way  of  game  conservation  by  the  use 
of  keen  nosed  game  finding  dogs,  that  will 
retrieve  to  the  gunner  dead  or  wounded 
game  from  any  kind  of  cover. 

The  Valley  Forge  English  Springer  Span- 
iel Club  will  hold  its  second  annual  field 
trial  on  November  26th  and  27th,  the  place 
to  be  later  announced.  All  interested  sports- 
men are  welcome  at  all  Springer  Trials,  and 
can  have  the  opportunity  to  see  the  best 
Spaniels  in  the  country  work  and  retrieve 
game. 


The  Erie  County  Sportsmen's  League  has 
undertaken  an  extensive  game  raising  pro- 
gram. Breeding  and  rearing  pens  have  been 
purchased  for  the  propagation  of  ringnecks, 
quail  and  rabbits  to  supplement  the  usual 
heavy  stocking  of  game  by  the  State  Game 
Commission. 


The  Eldred  Sportsmen’s  Association,  new- 
ly organized,  recently  completed  the  erec- 
tion of  a rifle  range,  trap  and  skeet  ground. 
The  club  is  contemplating  raising  their  own 
pheasants  and  just  leased  52  acres  of  land 
and  several  buildings  for  this  purpose. 


The  Upland  Crow  Club  of  Upland,  Dela- 
ware County  recently  recorded  5410  crow 
kills  for  last  season.  Of  this  number  4755 
were  killed  by  nine  members.  All  were  killed 
in  open  shooting;  in  other  words,  there  was 
no  night  shooting  from  roosts. 


The  Leechburg  Sportsmen’s  Association 
recently  restocked  25  pairs  of  California 
Valley  Quail  on  their  920  acre  game  pre- 
serve. 


TRAP  SHOOTS 

May  23 — Boyertown  Rod  & G.C.,  Boyer- 
town,  Pa. 

May  29 — Roxborough  G.C.  of  Roxborough, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

May  30 — Maytown  G.C.,  of  Maytown,  Pa. 

May  31 — Quaker  City  G.C.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

June  17-18-19 — Valley  Gun  and  Country, 
Shamokin,  Pa.  (State) 

June  26 — Quaker  City  G.C.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

July  24 — Quaker  City  G.C.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

September  6 — Roxborough  G.C.,  of  Rox- 
borough, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

September  26 — Boyertown  Rod  & G.C.,  Boy- 
ertown, Pa. 

October  30 — Quaker  City  G.C.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


The  members  of  the  Cocalico  Sportsmen’s 
Association,  Denver,  Pa.,  are  breeding  rab- 
bits in  pens  erected  on  the  grounds  of  the 
local  American  Legion  Post,  and  at  other 
places  in  that  section. 


Received  a bulletin  of  the  activities  of  the 
Canton  Rod  & Gun  Club,  and  it  bespeaks 
action.  Game  releasing,  fish  stocking  and 
winter  feeding  has  been  keeping  “the  gang” 
busy. 


The  Ashland  Fish  and  Game  Protective 
Association  informs  us  they  have  released  9 
crates  of  rabbits  and  120  ringnecks.  They 
also  held  55  more  ringnecks  in  reserve  for 
Spring  release.  What  is  more,  they  built 
and  maintained  about  20  feeders  throughout 
the  winter,  which  were  visited  at  least  every 
other  day.  This  cooperation  is  exceptional, 
especially  when  it  comes  from  an  organiza- 
tion that  celebrated  its  first  anniversary  last 
November. 


By  winning  several  more  honors  recently 
in  Eastern  competitions,  Frank  of  Sunny- 
lawn,  famous  pointer  owned  by  Charles 
Forrer,  Rana  Villa,  is  now  America’s  out- 
standing record  holder,  having  won  52  vic- 
tories in  All-age  competition. 

The  former  record-holder,  a pointer  female, 
Julianna,  owned  by  George  Rogers,  of  New 
Jersey,  had  won  63  times,  but  she  is  no 
longer  competing. 


Seventeen  crow  shooters  of  Souderton  met 
recently  to  check  on  their  kills.  When  the 
count  was  totalled  it  numbered  717  birds. 


Incomplete  reports  indicate  that  approx- 
imately 1200  beavers  were  trapped  during 
the  past  season,  March  1 to  15  inclusive. 


The  Commission  is  grateful  indeed  for 
the  many  letters  which  have  been  received 
commending  their  latest  Biennial  Report. 
Special  effort  was  put  forth  to  make  the 
publication  more  interesting  and  attractive. 
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Colorado  has  joined  the  list  of  states 
which  now  have  bi-partisan  game  and  fish 
commissions.  The  new  commission  consists 
of  six  members,  not  more  than  three  of 
whom  shall  be  of  the  same  political  party. 
The  new  law  closely  follows  the  model  law 
which  Seth  Gordon,  Pennsylvania  Game 
Secretary,  helped  to  draft 


Cooperative  wildlife  research  and  manage- 
ment projects  are  being  carried  out  at  land 
grant  colleges  in  Alabama,  Connecticut, 
Iowa,  Maine,  Oregon,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia 
and  Ohio  under  the  supervision  of  the  U.  S. 
Biological  Survey. 

At  these  nine  colleges  investigations  are 
under  way  to  learn  how  to  increase,  main- 
tain, and  manage  wildlife  resources.  Demon- 
stration areas  also  are  maintained  there  to 
show  how  facts  found  in  research  can  be 
applied  in  a practical  manner. 


Woodpeckers  have  long  barbed  tongues, 
useful  in  picking  up  insects. 


The  first  bag-limit  law  for  the  protection 
of  game  was  enacted  by  Iowa  in  1878. 


A bunch  of  CCC  boys  put  on  a drive  to 
estimate  the  number  of  deer  in  a given  area 
on  the  Hickory  Run  National  Park  near 
White  Haven.  They  lined  up  on  a mile  front 
and  drove  half  a mile  in  a semi-circle.  The 
watchers  counted  104  deer,  many  of  them 
fine  bucks.  Technicians  of  the  National 
Parks  service  figured  the  estimated  deer 
population  of  the  park  at  1,596  animals  for 
14  square  miles. 


Game  Protectors  and  their  assistants  are 
doing  everything  they  can  to  safeguard  the 
seed  stock  left  over  from  the  last  hunting 
season.  In  this  work  they  need  the  coopera- 
tion of  every  true  sportsman. 


A New  Yorker  claims  to  have  driven  a 
golf  ball  that  hit  and  killed  a sea  gull. 
Another  golf  story  for  the  gullible. 


Biologists  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Sur- 
vey, cooperating  with  the  Museum  of  North- 
ern Arizona  at  Flagstaff,  have  identified  hairs 
from  clothing  worn  by  southwestern  inhabi- 
tants more  than  15  centuries  ago  as  those  of 
rabbits. 


Of  course  we  hear  all  kinds  of  tales  of  good 
and  extra  good  hounds,  and  we  have  sort  of 
gotten  used  to  it,  but  we  just  heard  tell  of 
one  whose  inborn  hunting  instincts  are 
worthy  of  immortality. 

This  particular  fox  hound  had  never  lost  a 
trail  in  his  life,  and  the  day  he  died  was  a 
sad  one  for  the  old  man  who  owned  him. 
Out  of  sentiment  he  decided  to  have  a pair 
of  shoes  made  from  the  hound’s  hide. 

A short  time  later  as  he  was  strolling 
through  the  woods  wearing  his  hound-hide 
shoes  he  struck  a fox  trail.  The  old  man 
claims  he  was  plumb  played  out  before  he 
could  get  those  shoes  off. 


Edward  Nelson,  proprietor  of  Deer  Trail 
Inn,  Manhattan,  Pa.,  entered  the  yard 
where  he  kept  a pet  deer.  The  big  buck, 
about  five  years  old,  with  an  enormous  rack, 
suddenly  attacked  him. 

He  seized  the  antlers  to  escape  being 
gored  and  called  for  help.  Leon  Kern,  an 
employee  at  the  Inn,  responded,  but  the 
two  of  them  were  unable  either  to  withstand 
the  animal’s  onslaughts  or  to  escape  through 
the  gate. 

Mrs.  Nelson,  seeing  their  plight,  watched 
her  chance  and  passed  an  automatic  pistol 
to  her  husband  who  killed  the  maddened 
creature.  Both  men  were  exhausted,  and 
their  clothes  were  torn  to  ribbons.  Tame 
bucks  are  dangerous  pets  always. 


All  wood  smokes  to  a certain  degree,  but 
hardwoods  less  than  softwoods.  Non-decidu- 
ous  evergreen  wood  creates  an  intense  heat 
but  on  account  of  the  pitch  it  throws  off  a 
dense  black  smoke. 


Never  build  a fire  against  or  under  a tree. 
Always  build  it  in  the  open.  Never  build  a 
fire  unless  the  humus  is  dug  away  to  the 
bare  earth.  If  not,  a disastrous  fire  may  re- 
sult. The  humus  may  burn  for  days  under 
the  surface  and  come  up  some  distance 
away. 


A new  German  process  for  making  col- 
ored films  is  an  attempt  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem chemically,  rather  than  optically. 


White  pelicans  are  using  Malheur  Lake  in 
Oregon  again  after  a 10-year  absence,  and 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture points  to  their  return  as  a sample  ot 
benefits  from  the  Federal  program  of  water- 
fowl  restoration. 


A large  pheasant  flew  into  the  cab  of  a 
Reading  Company  electric  locomotive  stand- 
ing in  the  Jenkintown  station  recently,  but- 
ting its  head  against  a fuse  box  and  putting 
the  train  out  of  commission  for  six  minutes. 

The  train  was  just  getting  ready  to  pull 
out  of  the  station  when  the  bird  zoomed  in 
from  the  west  side.  There  was  a flash  of 
electricity  which  startled  the  engine  crew. 

The  bird  fell  to  the  floor,  dead  as  result 
of  the  shock.  The  train  was  enroute  from 
Philadelphia  to  West  Trenton. 

An  unusual  number  of  bear  cubs  were 
found  this  spring  and  field  officers  and  their 
wives  have  their  work  cut  out  for  them  try- 
ing to  feed  the  little  fellows  with  medicine 
droppers  and  bottles. 


Penalties  for  game  law  violations  collected 
for  the  month  of  March  amounted  to  $4,- 
771.50. 


Five  tracts  of  land  were  conveyed  during 
the  month  of  March  as  follows:  Bedford 
County,  55.9  acres;  Fulton  County,  505.5 
acres;  and  Fayette  County,  484.8  acres. 
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Management  of  the  Cottontail  Rabbit  in  Pennsylvania 


(Continued  from  page  15) 

to  buildings,  where  danger  prohibited  shooting,  have  saved  the 
lives  of  many  game  birds  and  mammals.  Also,  the  small  retreat 
refuges  established  on  the  Commission’s  new  Farm  Game  Proj- 
ects and  Controlled  Shooting  Areas  proved  during  the  1936  open 
gunning  season  unqualifiedly  successful. 

On  almost  every  farm  there  is  at  least  one  small  untilled  area 
wherein  the  various  small  game  species  seek  safety  when  pursued 
by  hunters.  These  small  sites  are  ideal  for  the  establishment  of 
retreat  refuges  as  they  usually  are  not  only  unproductive  from 
an  agricultural  viewpoint,  but  also  are  natural  havens  in  which 
the  game  is  accustomed  to  take  shelter. 

In  many  instances  the  quality  of  the  sites  can  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  mechanical  means,  by  a carefully  planned  planting 
program,  or  by  a combination  of  both.  When  located  in  pasture 
lands,  the  refuges  should  be  fenced  to  prevent  overgrazing  by 
livestock,  but  at  other  points  they  need  only  be  surrounded  by  a 


single  strand  of  wire  or  similar  type  of  boundary  marker. 

The  sanctuaries  should,  of  course,  be  conspicuously  marked  by 
appropriate  signs.  These  may  be  of  pasteboard  or  metal  construc- 
tion and  should  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  set 
aside  as  retreat  areas  which  will  assure  ample  seed  stock  for 
future  years. 

When  retreat  refuges  are  established,  the  fact  that  they  will 
be  utilized  not  only  by  rabbits  but  by  pheasants,  quail  and  other 
species  as  well  must  not  be  overlooked.  In  some  instances  they 
may  even  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  natural  propagation 
areas  heretofore  discussed,  in  that  they  may  supply  a surplus  of 
game  which  may  be  trapped  off  for  restocking  purposes. 

Naturally,  the  refuges  should  be  situated  near  suitable  food 
and  cover  of  the  various  essential  types  for  given  food,  cover 
and  escape  from  gun  pressure,  the  cottontail  will  tend  to  increase 
in  numbers  and  afford  bounteous  sport  throughout  the  years  to 
come. 


WILDLIFE  IN  LAND  PLANNING 


(Continued  from  page  5) 
the  big-game  preserves  have  in  each  case 
had  warden  service  from  the  date  of  their 
establishment,  and  wildlife  management 
principles  have  been  applied  so  far  as  per- 
sonnel and  funds  have  permitted. 

Management  in  Relation  to  Land  Use 

Many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  wildlife  reser- 
vations mentioned  were  established  primarily 
for  protective  purposes,  and  upon  them 
management  need  not  look  forward  to  the 


harvesting  of  the  wildlife  crop  but  only  to 
regulating  numbers  so  that  overstocking 
shall  not  occur.  On  most  national  forests, 
however,  on  Federal  refuges  having  adjacent 
public  shooting  grounds,  on  most  of  the 
State  game  lands  that  usually  surround  sanc- 
tuaries, as  well  as  on  various  public  and 
private  areas  where  hunting  is  an  object,  or 
trapping  permissible,  management  should 
treat  wildlife  in  every  respect  as  a crop  and 
strive  for  sustained  annual  yield,  the  benefits 
of  which  will  accrue  to  the  public,  to  per- 


mittees, to  customers,  to  leaseholders,  or  to 
the  owner,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  certain 
that  restoration  of  natural  conditions  and 
utilization  of  natural  products  so  far  as  may 
be  feasible  are  more  profitable  and  are  better 
from  every  point  of  view  than  attempting 
the  production  of  cultivated  crops  on  mar- 
ginal lands.  Land  planning  must  consider 
wildlife  and  proceed  with  a full  realization 
that  wildlife  itself  can  be  treated  as  a crop. 
In  action,  this  process  is  the  art  of  wildlife 
management. 
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NIGHT  MUSIC 


hound,  his  forepaws  on  the  trunk  of  an  enor- 
mous old  beech,  his  nose  pointed  straight  up 
while  he  poured  out  his  soul  in  that  sweetest 
of  all  hound  music — “Barkin’  treed.” 

When  we  came  up,  the  hound  raced 
around,  jumping  up  the  tree  as  far  as  he 
could,  never  ceasing  his  excited  baying.  No 
one  could  question  it — the  coon  was  in  that 
tree.  It  would  seem  that  the  hunt  was  over. 

However,  the  real  fun  was  yet  to  come. 
The  tree  was  large  and  the  coon  would  have 
to  be  brought  down.  That  was  a real  trick 
in  such  a tree.  A spot  light  was  turned  on 
and  the  top  of  the  tree  searched.  Each  one 
was  anxious  to  see  those  two  bright,  glowing 
spots  that  would  locate  the  coon. 

Nearly  five  minutes  passed  and  no  eyes 
were  to  be  seen.  If  Mr.  Coon  was  up  that 
tree,  he  was  well  hidden  and  wise  enough  not 
to  look  our  way.  And  then,  too,  he  might  be 
in  a hole.  Bill  assured  us  the  tree  was  sound 
— there  was  no  hole.  The  crafty  coon  was 
hugging  a limb  and  would  look  no  more  than 
a bump  on  it  to  us.  Someone  must  climb  the 
tree. 

So  far  as  this  hunt  had  gone,  I had  been 
no  more  than  a spectator.  I desired  to  take 
some  active  part  and  so  offered  to  go  up  the 
tree.  The  job  was  no  easier  than  it  looked. 
The  distance  to  the  first  limb  was  at  least 
ten  feet  and  the  trunk  too  large  for  me  to 
reach  around. 

Zeke  was  an  old  hand  at  this  game.  By  the 
time  I had  made  ready,  he  was  standing  with 
his  back  to  the  tree,  waiting.  He  cupped  his 
hands  together.  I placed  my  left  foot  into 
them  and  my  hands  on  his  shoulders  and  up 
I went.  Although  I weighed  a good  170 
pounds  with  my  hunting  clothes  on,  Zeke 
seemed  to  lift  me  up  as  though  I were  a 
bag  of  feathers  until  I was  standing  on  his 
shoulders.  I could  reach  the  limb  from  there 
and  soon  I was  making  my  way  upward,  ex- 
amining every  crotch  and  limb  before  I 
reached  up  to  take  hold.  I was  not  in  favor 


(Continued  from  page  7) 

of  putting  my  hands  into  a set  of  fine  sharp 
teeth. 

Up  and  up  I went,  flashing  my  light  over 
every  inch  of  the  tree  as  I progressed.  I was 
nearly  to  the  top  when  I found  the  furry 
lump  crouched  against  the  trunk,  flat  on  top 
of  a big  limb.  Two  bright  eyes  sent  back  the 
light  to  me. 

“Here  he  is,”  I called. 

Now  what  should  I do?  If  he  had  been 
out  on  the  branch,  I could  have  shaken  him 
loose.  But  against  the  trunk,  that  was  im- 
possible. I had  left  my  gun  below  for  fear 
it  might  drop  during  the  climb.  If  I were 
going  to  dislodge  Mr.  Coon,  I must  get  a 
stick — so  I thought. 

During  this  time,  I had  been  calling  to  the 
others,  answering  questions  about  the  coon 
and  disregarding  their  advice.  The  nearness 
of  my  voice  seemed  to  bother  the  racoon,  I 
could  see  him  shift  his  feet  uneasily. 

“I’ll  cut  a stick  and  poke  him  off!”  I 
called  to  the  others.  Just  then  the  furry  lump 
left  the  limb  in  a headlong  dive  downward. 

“Look  out — he’s  coming!”  I called,  ex- 
citedly. 

Down  went  the  coon,  catching  himself  for 
a moment  on  a limb,  then  jumping  again, 
trying  to  clear  the  outer  branches  as  he  de- 
scended. There  was  a “plump”  as  he  hit  the 
ground,  a yowl  from  the  dog  and  Bill’s  voice 
floated  up  to  me. 

“I  got  ’im!” 

The  hound  was  raging  excitedly  as  I hur- 
ried down — I could  hear  Bill  trying  to  hold 
the  coon  and  fight  off  the  dog— he  wanted  to 
save  the  fur  for  market. 

Everything  was  at  its  highest  pitch  when 
I finally  landed  on  the  ground  and  walked 
over.  Bill  had  clamped  one  heavy  shoe  on 
the  coon’s  neck  and  held  him.  Jones  was 
holding  the  hound.  Zeke  had  just  come  up 
with  a stout  club  to  put  an  end  to  the  strug- 
gling little  cousin  of  the  bear. 

“Hold  still,  thar,  an’  I’ll  crack  his  head.” 


said  Zeke  as  he  made  ready  to  do  su  After 
some  maneuvering  he  struck — there  was  a 
thud  and  Bill  jumped  back  with  a howl  of 
pain.  The  club  had  caught  him  on  the  foot. 
It  had  been  swung  with  most  of  Zeke’s  gi- 
gantic strength  and  Bill  was  not  to  be  blamed 
for  hopping  around  on  one  foot,  telling  Zeke 
in  no  mean  language  just  what  sort  of  a guy 
he  was! 

Zeke,  however,  paid  him  no  attention.  He 
had  grabbed  the  coon  by  the  back  of  the 
neck  and  held  it  pinned  to  the  ground.  That 
was  a stunt  I would  not  care  to  try.  Anyone 
with  less  strength  than  Zeke  would  have  had 
a sorry  time  of  it.  Personally,  I have  too 
much  respect  for  those  sharp  claws  on  the 
coon’s  forepaws  to  try  anything  like  that,  to 
say  nothing  about  his  teeth  and  their  pun- 
ishing power. 

Zeke  held  the  coon  with  his  right  hand. 
He  picked  up  the  club  in  his  left.  Then  he 
tried  to  use  it  on  the  prisoner.  Being  right- 
handed,  he  swung  the  stick  clumsily  over- 
head, brought  it  down  with  all  the  force  he 
could  put  into  his  left  arm  and  let  out  a 
yowl.  It  had  landed  square  on  his  wrist. 

By  this  time  the  rest  of  us  w’ere  weak  from 
laughing.  We  were  enjoying  the  show  to  the 
utmost  No  one  offered  to  help  and  so  Zeke 
was  left  holding  the  struggling  bunch  of 
furry  madness.  I marveled  that  a man  could 
hold  it  so  long  in  one  hand. 

Again  the  club  swung  upward — then  down. 
The  coon  quivered  and  lay  still.  Zeke  let  go. 
wiped  his  brow  and  turned  a grinning  face  to 
us  while  he  rubbed  his  wrist. 

“When  it  comes  to  music,  Bill  thar  kin 
yowl  it  all  o’er  that  houn’  o’  his’n!”  he  said 

“You  oughter  talk,  the  howl  you  sot  up!” 
Bill  answered,  still  limping  around. 

He  picked  up  the  coon,  slung  it  over  his 
shoulder,  and,  with  the  hound  at  his  heels, 
headed  for  home.  We  all  followed,  still 
laughing  at  each  reminder  of  the  finish. 

That  laughter  wasn’t  such  bad  night  mu- 
sic, either. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  CONTROLS 


8.  During  the  winter  months,  brouse  or  food 
for  deer  is  provided  by  felling  soft  wood 
trees  such  as  aspen,  maple,  and  basswood, 
in  plots  where  deer  normally  herd  during 
stormy  weather.  These  felled  trees  have 
succulent  twigs  and  the  sprout  growth 
provided  during  the  following  years  adds 
materially  to  the  winter  food  supply.  Ex- 
periments are  also  being  conducted  on 
selected  plots  to  determine  the  height  of 
stump  cutting  best  suited  to  maximum 
production  of  sprout  growth. 

9.  Cover  for  rabbit,  grouse  and  other  forest 
wildlife  is  provided  by  piling  brush  near 
these  various  improvement  cuttings.  This 
cover,  spotted  over  an  area,  will  aid  in 
reducing  loss  of  game  due  to  predator 
attacks. 

10.  A few  blocks  of  timber  have  been  sold 
for  paper  wood,  mine  props  and  ties, 
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chemical  wood,  and  saw  timber.  In  all  in- 
stances selected  trees  are  reserved  to 
maintain  the  game  food  supply.  This  has 
been  done  as  a start  towards  managing 
each  tract  on  a cutting  rotation  basis  in 
an  effort  to  develop  a continuous  food  and 
cover  supply  on  any  given  area. 

All  these  practices  in  environmental  con- 
trol will  be  beneficial  on  the  State  Game 
Lands.  However,  this  is  not  enough.  What 
Pennsylvania  needs  is  a correlation  of  farm- 
ing, forestry  and  wildlife  management  prac- 
tices on  private  as  well  as  other  State  owned 
lands.  Whether  you  realize  it  or  not,  the 
Game  Commission  has  less  than  2%  of  the 
potential  game  habitat  in  Pennsylvania  under 
its  control. 

Sportsmen!  Farmers!  Foresters!  Conserva- 
tionists! You  hold  the  solution  to  this  state- 
wide wildlife  conservation  movement.  By 


spending  some  of  your  spare  moments  help- 
ing a farmer  friend  in  return  for  a strip  of 
grain  or  a fence  row  to  be  left  standing, 
planting  a few  small  plots  of  grain  on  yotrr 
land,  and  where  permission  can  be  obtained, 
opening  up  certain  wooded  areas  to  stimulate 
food  and  cover  development,  yon  wi  11  be 
providing  environment  so  necessary  to  wild- 
life. If  you  are  a forester,  remember  that 
wildlife  is  an  asset  to  timber  production.  May 
I suggest  that  you  read  the  article,  “Corre- 
lating Forest  Practices,”  by  James  N.  Mor- 
ton, in  the  June,  1936  issue  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  News.  Reprints  are  available 
upon  request.  Surely  these  vast  acres  of  sec- 
ond growth  timber,  farm  land  and  marginal 
land,  can  be  made  attractive  to  game  and 
song  and  insectivorous  birds.  One  thing  is 
certain — for  the  development  of  more  wildlife 
we  must  improve  and  control  environment 
throughout  Penna. 
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THE  MEADOWLARK 

colored,  the  margins  of  the  feathers  of  his  back  forming  lines 
which  resemble  the  dead  grasses.  As  he  flies,  his  wings  beat  in  a 
muscular  fashion  and  the  white  outer  feathers  of  his  short,  wide- 
spread tail  show  plainly.  If  his  nest  is  nearby,  he  may  perch  on  a 
post  and  call  with  a rough  chattering  as  he  flashes  his  tail  ener- 
getically. 

The  Meadowlark’s  food  habits  are  chiefly  beneficial.  It  eats  many 
grubs  and  cutworms,  confining  most  of  its  foraging  to  the  ground. 

In  the  early  fall,  they  sometimes  congregate  in  great  flocks,  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  period  of  moult.  They  do  not  usually 
sing  at  such  times,  but  when  the  new  plumage  is  complete,  and 
the  day  warm,  the  whole  flock  may  begin  to  sing,  with  remarkable 
effect. 


By  DR.  GEO.  M.  SUTTON 

THE  high,  clear  whistle 
of  the  Meadowlark,  as 
he  perches  in  a tree  or 
stands  erect  on  the  ground, 
is  a familiar  bird-song  of 
the  early  spring.  His  bright 
breast  glows  in  the  sunshine 
as  he  stands  for  an  instant, 
than  disappears  altogether 
as  he  lowers  his  head  and 
walks  through  the  grass.  Let  him  slip  out  of  sight  for  a second, 
and  it  may  be  difficult  to  see  him  again,  for  he  is  protectively 


BOBCAT  NEARS  VANISHING  POINT 


THE  time  has  come  to  seriously  consider  the  matter  of  asking 
the  Legislature  to  give  the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners 
discretionary  powers  in  regulating  vermin  controL 

No  greater  evidence  of  this  need  can  be  presented  than  the 
status  of  that  splendid  creature,  the  Bay  lynx  or  wildcat.  Up  until 
five  or  six  years  ago  this  animal  was  very  plentiful,  and  between 
three  and  four  hundred  were  presented  for  bounty  annually.  From 
1929  on,  however,  there  was  a noticeable  drop  in  the  number  taken 
and  this  decrease  has  continued  so  rapidly  that  today  only  a pitiful 
remnant  of  these  sagacious  creatures  remain. 

Only  ninety-seven  wildcats  were  presented  for  bounty  during 
the  past  fiscal  year  as  against  one  hundred  fifty-five  during  the 
previous  period.  Records  from  1926  to  1936  are  as  follows: 

1926-27,  353;  1927-28,  416;  1928-29,  278;  1929-30,  190;  1930-31,  183; 


1931-32,  191;  1932-33,  211;  1933-34,  181;  1934-35,  155;  1935-36,  97. 

The  wildcat,  when  abundant,  admittedly  does  much  damage  to 
game,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  it  should  be  threatened  with 
extermination.  Many  sportsmen  believe  it  should  be  made  legal 
prey  only  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  This  is  a noble  senti- 
ment, indeed,  and  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  At  least  it 
would  do  no  harm  to  reduce  the  pressure  on  these  creatures  to 
warrant  their  continued  existence.  We  do  not  want  them  to  go  the 
way  of  the  panther,  the  passenger  pigeon,  or  other  valuable  species 
of  Pennsylvania’s  bird  and  mammal  life. 

To  that  end,  therefore,  it  behooves  everyone  of  us  to  give  seri- 
ous thought  to  the  matter  of  perpetuating  this  denizen  of  our 
wilderness  areas. 


REVISED  GAME  CODE 
MAKES  PROGRESS 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

fitness  of  all  applicants  for  such  permits. 

Operators  of  commercial  game  propagat- 
ing plants  may  take  small  game  by  shooting 
on  such  premises  only  during  the  open  sea- 
son and  under  the  general  regulations  apply- 
ing to  wild  reared  game. 

Persons  setting  any  contrivance  or  fire- 
arm capable  of  discharging  or  projecting  a 
deadly  missile  will  be  punishable  by  a pen- 
alty of  $100.00. 

Big  game  hunters  will  be  required  to  tag 
their  game  within  four  hours  instead  of  six 
hours  as  at  present. 

The  amendments  to  the  bill,  as  reported, 
seem  to  have  eliminated  the  principal  objec- 
tions. While  the  wisdom  of  some  of  the 
amendments  is  very  doubtful,  generally 
speaking,  the  proposed  revision  of  the  Game 
Code  as  it  now  stands  will  be  a big  improve- 
ment over  the  present  law.  Watch  future 
issues  of  the  GAME  NEWS  concerning  the 
progress  of  this  bill. 


Some  interesting  observations  were  noted 
in  a letter  from  J.  B.  Asper  of  Haneyville 
who  took  up  trapping  about  nine  years  ago. 
We  would  like  to  place  our  O.  K.  upon  his 
trapping  methods.  He  is  not  a den  setter 
and  sees  no  excuse  for  ever  catching  game 
in  traps  when  they  are  set  properly. 


PRELIMINARY  REPORT  OF 
HUNTING  LICENSES  ISSUED 
SEPTEMBER  1,  1936  TO 
FEBRUARY  28,  1937 


County 

Resident 

Non-Resident 

Adams  

3,770 

S3 

Allegheny  

35,552 

63 

Armstrong  

7,696 

41 

Beaver  

7,950 

60 

Bedford  

5,286 

105 

Berks  

16,667 

14 

Blair  

10,506 

51 

Bradford  

6,426 

175 

Bucks  .. 

8,251 

131 

Butler  

8,172 

58 

Cambria  

14,180 

39 

Cameron  

1,355 

324 

Carbon  

5,005 

9 

Centre  

7,841 

84 

Chester  

7,870 

50 

Clarion  

5,424 

136 

Clearfield  

10,141 

161 

Clinton  

4,357 

90 

Columbia  

5,206 

20 

Crawford  

8,885 

92 

Cumberland  

6,302 

8 

Dauphin  

10,735 

39 

Delaware  

5,871 

21 

Elk  

4,923 

186 

Erie  

11,453 

115 

Fayette  

11,183 

40 

Forest  

1,250 

121 

Franklin  

5,540 

40 

Fulton  

1,623 

11 

'Greene  

3,135 

13 

Huntingdon  

4,940 

57 

Indiana  

....  8,619 

60 

Jefferson  

....  7,755 

132 

Juniata  

....  1,962 

10 

Lackawanna  

....  11,435 

34 

Lancaster  

....  15,860 

13 

Lawrence  

....  6,862 

314 

Lebanon  

....  5,125 

5 

Lehigh  

....  9,136 

34 

Luzerne  

....  16,589 

25 

Lycoming  

....  15,958 

97 

McKean  

....  8,505 

536 

Mercer  

....  8,304 

317 

Mifflin  

....  4,560 

31 

Monroe  

....  4,531 

180 

Montgomery  

....  17,220 

19 

Montour  

....  1,427 

4 

Northampton  

....  11,884 

151 

Northumberland 

....  10,082 

7 

Perry  

....  2,762 

10 

Philadelphia  

....  16,524 

151 

Pike  

....  1,670 

607 

Potter  

....  3,938 

475 

Schuylkill  

....  11,113 

4 

Snyder  

....  2,062 

1 

Somerset  

....  8,579 

37 

Sullivan  

....  1,150 

13 

Susquehanna  

....  3,284 

76 

Tioga  

....  4,037 

217 

Union  

....  2,294 

11 

Venango  

....  6,670 

200 

Warren  

....  4,467 

413 

Washington  

....  9,403 

80 

Wayne  

....  3,587 

82 

Westmoreland  

...  22,816 

108 

Wyoming  

...  2,166 

7 

York  

...  11,327 

40 

Revenue  Dept 

...  3,391 

213 

534,549 

7,121 

1937 
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DUCK  DEPRESSION  CHECKED,  REPORTS 

BIOLOGICAL  SURVEY 


THE  waterfowl  depression  is  on  the  mend,  says  the  Biological 
Survey  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  An  annual 
mid-winter  inventory  just  completed  shows  that  for  the  second 
consecutive  year  more  wild  ducks  and  geese  wintered  in  the  United 
States  than  in  the  previous  year.  Up  till  last  year  the  depletion  of 
the  waterfowl  supply  had  continued  for  many  years. 

Observers  of  the  Biological  Survey  in  making  this  year’s  in- 
ventory reported  they  saw  nearly  9,500,000  ducks  and  geese.  This 
number,  according  to  the  Survey,  probably  is  not  much  more  than 
a fourth  of  the  continent’s  waterfowl. 

Mallard  and  pintail  increases  were  largest.  Uesser  scaups,  black 
ducks,  baldpates,  snow  geese,  and  Canada  geese  also  gained.  Can- 
vasbacks  and  redheads,  fully  protected  for  the  first  time  last  year, 
also  showed  an  increase.  The  1935-36  inventory  showed  these 
species  had  decreased  further,  in  contrast  to  most  waterfowl. 

“The  increase  this  winter  is  not  as  spectacular  as  last  year’s, 
but  it  shows  that  the  Department’s  program  is  producing  results,” 
says  the  Survey.  “This  upward  trend  can  be  attributed  to  several 
factors.  More  birds  returned  to  breeding  grounds  a year  ago  as  a 
result  of  hunting  restrictions.  There  was  a good  increase  of  young 
ducks  and  geese.  The  Federal  refuge  system  is  showing  results. 
Last  fall’s  hunting  regulations  also  were  strict  Sportsmen  are 
giving  increasing  support  to  the  waterfowl  restoration  program. 

“These  gratifying  gains,  however,  should  not  lead  sportsmen  to 
believe  that  waterfowl  have  fully  recovered.  The  last  two  mid- 
winter inventories  show  only  that  the  birds  are  beginning  to  re- 
spond to  better  treatment.  Further  improvement  to  bring  the  birds 
up  to  normal  numbers  depends  upon  continued  cooperation  in  the 
restoration  program.” 

For  the  inventory  just  completed  the  entire  field  personnel  of 
eight  regional  directors  of  the  Bureau’s  Division  of  Game  Man- 
agement surveyed  definite  waterfowl  areas  by  land,  water,  and  air. 
This  group  was  augmented  by  state  game  wardens,  state  police 
officers,  personnel  from  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  observers  from  state  colleges,  volunteer  observers  of 
the  Survey,  and  members  of  various  wildlife  and  sportsmen’s  or- 
ganizations. 


The  Biological  Survey  also  used  its  “navy”  of  patrol  boats,  patrol 
craft  of  state  game  commissions,  boats  of  the  Bureau  of  Naviga- 
tion and  Steamboat  Inspection,  patrol  vessels  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
and  many  privately-owned  power  boats.  Aircraft  was  supplied  by 
the  Army  Air  Corps,  the  Naval  Air  Service,  the  Coast  Guard,  a 
tire  manufacturing  company,  and  private  citizens.  One  regional 
director  used  18  aircraft,  including  naval  bombing  planes,  blimps, 
and  an  autogiro.  One  observer  flew  1,700  miles  in  a navy  plane 
along  the  Gulf  Coast  from  Florida  west  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine 
River  in  Louisiana.  Another  continued  westward  in  a Coast  Guard 
plane  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Others  covered  coastal  and 
interior  waters  by  boat.  Smaller  lakes,  ponds,  and  marshes  were 
reached  by  automobile.  Several  agents  of  the  Survey  traveled  on 
snowshoes. 

To  keep  in  constant  touch  with  the  waterfowl  situation  the  Sur- 
vey also  sends  biologists  and  game-management  agents  to  the 
principal  breeding  grounds.  This  territory  lies  for  the  most  part  in 
the  strip  of  prairie  country  extending  from  Great  Bear  Lake  and 
the  Mackenzie  Valley  in  the  north  to  the  Dakotas,  Minnesota  and 
Nebraska.  This  area  produces  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the 
mallards,  pintails,  redheads,  canvasbacks,  scaups,  and  other  game 
species.  The  black  duck  and  Canada  goose  are  the  principal  game 
species  breeding  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  mainland.  Greenland 
and  eastern  Arctic  islands  produce  Atlantic  brant,  snow  geese,  and 
blue  geese. 

Last  summer  Survey  parties  found  large  areas  of  excellent  breed- 
ing grounds  in  the  Canadian  prairie  country  uninhabited  by  water- 
fowL  On  other  areas  they  found  more  birds  than  in  the  previous 
summer.  Their  reports  were  substantiated  last  fall.  Southward 
migrations  showed  a general  increase.  Only  the  Central  Flyway 
made  a poor  showing.  Drought  had  apparently  driven  birds  to  the 
adjoining  Mississippi  and  Pacific  Flyways. 

Bureau  investigators  followed  the  birds  to  their  wintering 
grounds,  even  in  Mexico.  Again  they  confirmed  reports  that  the 
decrease  had  been  checked.  Evidence  of  increase  was  noted. 

With  the  mid-winter  inventory  completed,  the  Survey  is  again 
making  plans  for  summer  investigations  on  breeding  grounds. 


MR.  DARLING’S  PARTING  SPEECH  AT  THE  CLOSING  OF 
THE  RECENT  NORTH  AMERICAN  WILDLIFE  CONFERENCE 


MR.  CHAIRMAN  and  departing  members  of  this  gathering: 
Whether  I am  a prophet  or  not  depends  on  whether  you 
carry  the  torch  home  with  you.  There  has  been  no  inertia  in  this 
convention,  but  when  you  move  out,  away  from  this  atmosphere, 
you  will  meet  the  dense  fog  of  inactivity.  The  best  way  to  dispel 
that  fog  is  to  take  your  torch  and  carry  it  high.  Start  the  fires 
every  day;  if  they  go  out,  rekindle  them.  That  is  your  job.  Do  not 
leave  it  to  any  one  man  to  go  from  coast  to  coast  and  carry  the 
message  which  is  now  yours. 

And  if  a torch  will  not  kindle  the  fire,  use  dynamite.  And  here 
is  the  dynamite.  The  history  of  civilization  is  the  story  of  a hungry 
man  in  search  of  food.  Follow  the  trail  of  civilization  from  its 
cradle  in  the  Gobi  Desert,  through  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  across 
the  desert  of  Sahara,  and  the  longer  man  has  been  there  the  nearer 
an  inert,  unproductive  waste  of  land  you  will  find. 

That  is  a long  way  to  point  for  an  object  lesson  for  people  on 
this  new  continent,  so  I will  give  you  a better  illustration.  In 
Yucatan,  our  next  door  neighbor,  the  highest  civilization  which 
was  ever  reached  prior  to  the  present  one,  was  dissipated,  died 
and  perished  forever  and  left  only  its  decaying  relics  across  a 
broad  area  of  once  fertile  soil,  because  it  did  not  harbor  its  re- 
sources. Erosion,  mining  of  soil,  exhaustion,  killed  the  Mayan 
civilization.  Let  me  repeat  that  the  history  of  civilization  is  the 
history  of  hungry  men  in  search  of  food. 

Conservation  is  the  business  of  so  handling  and  managing  our 
soil,  water,  and  the  gifts  of  Nature  that  hungry  men  shall  not 
search  in  vain.  This  continent  is  not  inexhaustible  in  its  resources. 
Two  hundred  years  have  made  more  inroads  upon  our  resources 
than  in  any  spot  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  That  is  our  fault  and  our 
generation  is  responsible  for  the  most  of  it.  If  you  do  not  think 
that  is  dynamite,  let  me  tell  you  that  no  government  can  long  exist 


when  any  considerable  portion  of  its  people  goes  underfed  for  any 
length  of  time.  No  government  can  withstand  the  impact  of  hungry 
stomachs.  Again,  the  story  of  civilization  is  the  story  of  hungry 
men  in  search  of  food.  You  may  inflate  currency,  you  may  inflate 
the  Supreme  Court,  you  may  bring  in  Communism,  you  may  try 
dictatorship,  you  may  go  back  to  monarchy — no  form  of  govern- 
ment can  stand  up  against  the  demand  of  hungry  stomachs. 

Thirty-five  years  from  now  the  upward  curve  of  population  on 
this  continent  will  cross  the  descending  curve  of  tillable  soil  until 
we  have  just  three  acres  of  good  tillable  land  left  per  capita.  Three 
acres  of  tillable  soil  is  the  lowest  possible  minimum  on  which  Man 
can  maintain  a standard  of  living  which  we  consider  ours. 

Inertia?  Is  there  anyone  who  can  really  consider  the  seriousness 
of  this  prospect  and  remain  inert? 

I give  you  these  parting  words:  That  unless  the  people  of  this 
continent  awake  to  this  problem  of  saving  their  soil,  water,  and 
the  gifts  of  Nature,  and  awake  NOW,  it  will  be  too  late  to  save 
the  standard  of  living  of  which  we  boast.  Let  us  not  talk  of  more 
bountiful  living  until  we  remedy  this  error  which  we  have  created 
ourselves. 

You  have  been  so  busy  in  this  convention  trying  to  grasp  all 
the  elements  that  you  have  not  been  able  to  attend  all  the  meetings. 
I wish  that  the  number  were  doubled  of  length  of  time,  of  number 
of  people  attending,  and  of  number  of  papers  telling  how  it  might 
be  done.  That  also  is  your  job  for  next  year.  We  meet  again  in 
Washington,  it  being  the  policy — not  permanent,  but  seemingly 
advisable — to  alternate  between  the  administrative  centre  of  this 
nation  and  the  West,  extreme,  middle  and  so  forth.  Next  year  we 
shall  go  to  Washington.  Let’s  make  it  a better  meeting  than  this 
has  been;  let’s  bring  back  the  report  that  we  have  not  let  out 
fires  go  down.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  good-bye. 
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poisonous  gore  in  our  streams,  a new  dress 
for  the  land  we  have  deflowered  and  be- 
comes a partner  with  God  in  his  infinite  and 
unchangeable  plan  of  creation. 

The  great  outdoors  brings  men  to  them- 
selves as  nothing  else  does.  It  broadens  the 
mind,  mellows  the  heart  and  dries  up  con- 
ceit. One  feels  very  humble  and  often 
ashamed  when  Mother  Earth  creeps  up  with 
her  silent  voice  of  admonition.  Her  fervent 
appeal  and  quiet  mien  overpowers  the  arro- 
gance of  a haughty  spirit.  Her  breath  of 
beauty  heartens  all  that  is  within  us. 

In  the  fields  and  forests  every  tread  on 
grass  or  moss,  every  crackle  of  branch  or 
creak  of  limb,  every  murmur  of  the  trees, 
every  ripple  of  the  brook,  every  bend  of  the 
rod,  click  of  the  reel  or  crack  of  the  gun 
have  their  thrilling  stories  to  tell  if  we  are 
tuned  in  to  see  and  listen. 

Tragedies  and  comedies  are  being  played 
every  day.  The  tracks  in  the  snow,  dust, 
and  mud  tell  wonderful  tales.  Signs  and  sig- 
nals rich  with  significance  are  visible  and 
audible  at  all  times.  The  changing  of  the 
seasons,  what  each  brings  and  takes  away, 
the  behavior  of  the  clouds  and  winds,  and 
effects  of  sunshine  and  rain,  heat  and  cold, 
and  the  brilliancy  of  sunrises  and  sunsets 


KEEP 


nuts  have  concocted  a formula  consisting  of: 


Stronger  Ammonia  1 fluid  ounce 

Ammonium  Carbonate  25  grains 

Ammonium  Dichromate  5 grains 

Ammonium  Persulphate  50  grains 


The  first  two  items  may  be  mixed  and  per- 
mitted to  stand  over  a period  of  time,  but 
the  last  two  should  not  be  added  until  ready 
for  use.  The  best  procedure  is  to  plug  the 
breech  good  and  tight  with  a cork  or  rubber 
stopper,  and  place  a short  piece  of  rubber  hose 
over  the  muzzle,  then  fill  the  barrel  full  of 
the  cleaning  fluid  and  permit  it  to  stand  for 
two  or  three  hours.  Empty  the  barrel,  re- 
move the  cork  and  hose  and  scour  the  bar- 
rel thoroughly  with  a brass  brush.  This 
usually  removes  the  fouling;  if  it  does  not, 
then  go  through  the  same  process  over  and 
over  until  the  fouling  completely  disappears. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  none  of  this  clean- 
ing compound  gets  into  the  action,  and  the 
barrel  must  be  immediately  dried  thoroughly 
and  oiled. 

Sometimes  the  discharging  of  a few  light 
loads  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
fouling;  but  light  loads  are  only  available  to 
those  who  are  equipped  to  reload  their  own 
ammunition. 

A few  years  ago  the  Remington  Arms 
Company  announced  to  the  world  a new  am- 
munition which  they  named  “Kleanbore”;  it 
it  was  the  greatest  forward  step  since  the 


(Continued  from  page  9) 

all  supply  us  a phenomena  in  creation. 

Everywhere  and  in  everything  God’s  pres- 
ence is  felt — the  Heavens  declaring  His 
glory  and  the  firmament  showing  His  handi- 
work. 

When  we  can  discover  what  that  vicious 
and  careless  spirit  is,  that  animates  too  large 
a number  of  our  people  bent  on  destruction, 
we  will  have  solved  a perplexing  problem. 
They  have  no  respect  for  laws  or  rules  of 
common  decency.  The  rights  of  private  prop- 
erty owners  are  ignored  and  held  in  con- 
tempt. The  impulse  of,  “It’s  no  use  to  us, 
destroy  it — it’s  alive,  kill  it,”  seems  to  be  an 
insatiable  desire  among  all  ages  and  sexes. 

It  is  said  that  a certain  kind  of  a tree 
will  produce  enough  wood  to  make  ten  mil- 
lion matches  and  we  know  it  to  be  a fact 
that  one  of  these  matches  will  destroy  over 
ten  million  trees,  besides  taking  a heavy  toll 
of  human  beings,  homes,  livestock  and  wild- 
life. The  paths  of  desolation  left  by  forest 
fires  is  appalling  and  beyond  description.  We 
do  not  realize  or  appreciate  what  influence 
our  forests  have  on  our  water  supply  and 
the  control  of  weather  conditions,  our  pros- 
perity, health  and  contentment. 

No  man  or  woman  can  be  a good  citizen 
and  be  a despoiler  and  destroyer  of  our 


(Continued  from  page  19) 

invention  of  the  percussion  cap  just  100  years 
before,  and  it  was  destined  to  revolutionize 
shooting.  The  chief  secret  being  in  a prim- 
ing mixture  that  did  not  leave  a salt  deposit 
in  the  barrel.  Since  then,  all  ammunition 
companies  are  loading  similar  cartridges. 
Smokeless  powder,  when  burned,  leaves  only 
a harmless  ash,  so  the  combination  of  the 
new  primer  and  smokeless  powder  produced 
cartridges  that  were  practically  harmless  to 
the  barrel.  This  new  priming  mixture,  at 
first,  contained  a mercury  base,  which 
seemed  to  amalgamate  the  zinc  in  the  brass 
of  the  cartridge  cases,  but  since  then,  non- 
mercuric  primers  have  been  perfected.  The 
shooter  of  today,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not. 
is  in  a different  world  when  it  comes  to  bar- 
rel care. 

With  this  ultra  modern  ammunition,  all 
charges  that  have  lubricated  lead  bullets  may 
be  fired  without  ever  cleaning  the  barrel.  I 
know  small  bore  riflemen  who  have  not 
cleaned  their  rifle  barrels  for  over  two  years, 
in  fact,  I have  one  22  caliber  that  has  not 
been  cleaned  for  over  three  years — they  will 
not  rust  if  kept  dry. 

But  with  jacketed  bullets  it  is  a little  dif- 
ferent. It  is  true  that  the  old  cupronickel 
jacket  has  joined  the  limbo  of  the  dodo  bird; 
the  modern  jacket  has  a nearly  pure  copper 
base,  tempered  to  suit  the  velocity  at  which 
the  bullet  is  driven.  Even  in  rifles  with  care- 
fully lapped  barrels,  the  passage  of  these 
bullets  will  leave  an  imperceptible  copper 


natural  heritage.  Neither  can  a man  be  a 
good  citizen  and  be  a slaughterer  of  wild- 
life beyond  the  narrow  limits  compatible 
with  high  class  sportsmanship.  A game 
butcher  and  market  hunter  is  an  undesir- 
able enemy  and  should  be  so  treated.  The 
highest  purpose  which  the  taking  of  game 
and  fish  can  be  made  to  serve  is  in  furnish- 
ing new  life,  vigor,  and  perspective  to  the 
over-worked  and  tired  man  or  woman. 

The  value  of  wild  game  as  a necessary 
food  for  the  sustenance  of  human  life  is 
no  longer  regarded  as  an  important  factor 
in  its  pursuit.  The  ideal  sportsmen  are  the 
ones  who  enjoy  and  profit  by  the  recreative 
values  of  nature’s  remedies  for  those  weary 
in  body,  mind  and  soul,  the  taking  of  game 
and  fish  only  a temporary  thrill.  He  who 
finds  the  most,  kills  the  least  and  leaves  be- 
hind no  wounded  is  the  best  conservationist. 
Be  careful  of  fire — it  pays.  Be  a vigilant 
and  help  bring  to  swift  justice  all  trespass- 
ers, despoilers  and  exploiters. 

Become  a Conservationist.  Join  the  move- 
ment whole-heartedly  and  with  the  highest 
of  motives.  It  is  good  business,  and  it  pays 
inestimable  dividends  to  you,  yours,  and 
future  generations.  It  is  good  statesmanship. 


wash  which  builds  up  as  shooting  increases, 
but  very  seldom  does  metal  fouling  in  the 
form  of  muzzle  lumps  occur.  The  high  pow- 
ered rifle,  we  mean  any  rifle  that  shoots 
metal  jacketed  bullets,  should  be  cleaned 
first  with  water  and  dried;  then  use  a good 
cleaning  solvent  such  as  Hoppes  No.  9,  and 
brush  briskly  with  a brass  brush,  clean  bar- 
rel with  dry  patches,  and  oil — pure  sperm 
oil,  antirust,  or  fiendoil  is  good. 

Any  shotgun  will  metal  foul,  you  may  call 
it  leading  or  lead  streaking,  if  you  shoot  a 
number  of  times,  as  at  trap  or  skeet.  The 
smoother  the  barrel  the  less  it  will  lead  and 
the  rougher  the  barrel,  naturally,  the  more 
it  will  lead.  If  the  pellets  were  lubricated, 
this  would  probably  not  occur,  but  alas,  this 
cannot  be  done,  shot  must  be  used  dry. 
When  the  shooter  detects  leading,  get  out 
the  old  bottle  of  Hoppes  No.  9,  give  the  bar- 
rel a liberal  coating,  permit  it  to  stand  a few 
hours,  or  over  night,  and  use  the  brass  brush 
— you  will  be  pleasantly  surprised  when  you 
inspect  the  barrel.  Then  oil  the  barrel. 

Any  gun  that  is  to  be  put  away  for  an 
indefinite  time,  should  have  the  bore  liber- 
ally coated  with  a good  gun  grease,  and 
stored  away  in  a cool,  dry  place.  Some 
shooters  claim  that  grease  is  not  necessary, 
maybe  it  isn’t,  but  it  is  safe. 

Gun  lovers  and  hunters!  Thank  the  gods 
of  the  chase  (and  don’t  forget  modern 
science  in  your  supplication)  that  you  have 
escaped  the  labors  of  your  fathers. 


YOUR  GUN  IN  SHAPE 
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OUR  WHISTLING 
WHIP-POOR-WILLS 

By  A.  B.  CHAMPLAIN 

THE  didos  a whip- 
poor-will  will  com- 
mit to  gain  notoriety 
have  no  doubt  been  re- 
ported in  the  various 
ornithological  publica- 
tions. I haven’t  gone 
into  these  books  very 
deeply.  I have,  however,  observed  from  first-hand  “our  own”  whip- 
poor-wills  that  come  to  Rattlesnake  Shack  in  Dauphin  County, 
Pennsylvania,  and  they  have  intrigued  me  to  the  extent  that  I 
mention  the  occasion  of  their  visits. 

Any  one  that  owns  a camp  in  whip-poor-will  country  may  have 
experienced  the  early  morning  chant  of  these  vociferous  birds. 
Trying  to  get  the  last  lap  of  a good  night’s  sleep  might  just  as 
well  be  abandoned  with  a determined  non-stop  alarm  clock  on  the 
roof.  Our  shack  reverberates  these  repetitious  sounds  like  the 
loudspeaker  of  a radio  going  full  volume.  It  is  a call  that  invites 
us  to  get  out  and  enjoy  the  sunrise;  to  drink  deeply  of  the  fresh' 
air  and  bubbling  spring. 

Only  by  thumping  the  roof  with  the  broom  handle  or  hurling 
such  missiles  as  old  shoes,  etc.  can  a chronic  lazy-bones  prolong 
his  snooze  and  even  then  the  bird  sits  at  some  adjacent  vantage 
point  and  whistles  his  derision.  Then,  ironically,  our  annoyer,  with 
easy  nonchalance,  flits  off  to  bed  and  naps  away  the  day  in  some 
shadowy  bower.  To  us  this  call  is  woods  music,  along  with  whis- 
pering winds,  snorting  deer  or  insect  serenades. 

Among  our  log  notes  we  find  the  following  records  of  whip- 
poor-will  appearances  and  disappearances:  In  1934  he  was  first 
heard  in  the  evening  of  April  29th;  in  1935  it  was  April  28th  and 
in  1936  he  called  about  May  2nd.  Again,  we  found  the  leaving  time 
in  1933  was  September  11th;  in  1934  the  last  call  was  recorded 
on  September  10th;  in  1935  it  was  September  15th  and  in  1936  we 
find  September  20th  the  date.  These  observations  were  made 
mainly  over  week-ends,  which  might  mean  a day  or  so  either  way 
in  actual  time.  Although  we  cannot  prove  it,  we  feel  that  the  same 
birds  came  back  year  after  year.  They  became  familiar  to  us  in 
their  way  of  approach  and  in  voice  and  generally  went  through 
the  same  procedure  each  year,  selecting  the  same  objects  as  favor- 
ite places  on  which  to  park  when  delivering  their  broadcasts. 

Among  questionable  accomplishments,  I learned  to  imitate  the 
whip-poor-will’s  call  well  enough  to  entertain  myself  when  lonely. 
I hope  you  won’t  doubt  me  when  I confide  that  I finally  had  it 
down  “pat”  enough  to  fool  the  whip-poor-wills.  It  is  possible  that 
these  rural  inhabitants  were  not  so  smart  as  city  night-hawks  for 
they  fell  for  my  deception  as  though  I were  a relative. 

Comfortably  seated  at  dusk  near  the  outdoor  fire  place,  in  which 
a smudge  was  burning  to  ward  off  the  evening  visits  of  punkies 
and  blackflies,  I practiced  my  acquired  art.  Just  as  the  last  streak 
of  sunlight  flickered  in  the  west,  my  guests  would  appear  and  you 
might  be  surprised  when  I tell  you  that  I suspect  that  papa  whip- 
poor-will  does  most  of  the  talking.  He  appears  from  out  of  the 
shadows  on  ghostly  wings  and  sails  into  the  picture.  Then,  drop- 
ping with  easy  confidence  into  his  favorite  landing  stage,  he  is  off 
on  the  whistling  spree  that  makes  his  name  famous.  It  is  aston- 
ishing how  long  he  can  keep  it  up  continuously  without  straining 
his  voice.  Intermittently  there  is  a “chucking”  sound  before  each 
“whip”  that  can  more  easily  be  heard  when  the  bird  is  fairly  close. 

Often  at  sundown  a few  opening  chords  are  enough  to  give  our 
whip-poor-will  the  urge  and  he  hastens  to  join  me.  Of  course,  he 
can  out-whistle  me  so  I wait  until  he  slacks  up  or  stops  and  then, 
at  my  call,  he  hastens  to  join  in  again  for  he  is  determined  to  out- 
sing  any  other  “bird.”  Now  what  in  the  world  is  all  this  noise  for 
anyway?  Well,  I found  out  for  myself  and  it  is  the  old  story,  ex- 
pressed some  way  in  every  language. 

One  evening  I started  to  call  a little  too  early;  however,  a whip- 
poor-will  sailed  into  the  clearing.  No  song,  excepting  a sort  of 
chirp  or  single  calL  Sailing  about  me  undecidedly,  alighting  on  the 
shack  roof  and  again  on  the  ground  near  me,  it  finally  attempted 
to  alight  on  my  shoulder.  The  direction  of  the  sound  guided  the 
bird  and  I discovered  that  I had  whistled  the  love  song  of  the 
male  whip-poor-will.  His  lady  love  had  mistaken  my  tones  for 


those  of  the  young  gentleman,  who  then  appeared  and  called  her 
to  him  among  the  flowers.  On  many  occasions  we  thus  fooled  our 
feathered  neighbors  who,  instead  of  becoming  peeved,  got  used  to 
us  and  let  us  in  on  their  intimacies.  We  watched  them  bill  and 
coo  among  the  iris  patches  and  saw  them  circle  into  the  air  and 
dine  off  those  insects  whose  early  evening  flights  were  thus  sadly 
interrupted. 

After  dark  they  seldom  called  unless  a moonlit  sky  challenged 
them.  Sometimes  on  a bright  moonlight  night  they  kept  it  up 
almost  into  morning.  They  are  much  more  reticent  in  the  late 
summer  and  only  call  for  a short  time. 

Being  nocturnal,  they  are  often  met  with  along  the  winding 
mountain  roads,  those  openings  in  the  woods  which  insects  and 
like  creatures  also  utilize  for  passage.  Our  headlights  often  dis- 
cover them  to  us,  only  one  eye  turned  our  way,  reflecting  the 
single  reddish  blazing  orb.  They  tempt  Providence  by  maintain- 
ing their  position  in  our  path  until  we  are  almost  upon  them. 


HIS  MAJESTY  THE  RING-TAIL 

By  L.  J.  HORCH 

WITH  reference  to  the  article  appearing  in  the  February 
Game  News  by  Mr.  G.  W.  C.  of  Schuylkill  County,  I want 
to  say  that  he  is  to  be  highly  commended  for  the  sporting  attitude 
he  takes  in  regard  to  trapping  raccoons. 

Let  us  look  the  thing  square  in  the  face.  Would  we  consider  it 
profitable  to  trap  the  deer,  bear,  rabbit  or  birds?  Let  us  consider 
the  personal  equipment  used  by  the  deer  hunter,  also  the  time, 
gasoline,  board  and  lodging.  Does  the  value  of  a deer  offset  all 
these  expenditures?  Are  the  fish  caught  by  the  angler  figured  in 
dollars  and  cents?  If  a trapper  averages  $15.00  or  $20.00  a week 
we  might  consider  it  a paying  job.  True  enough  it  brings  in  a little 
extra  spending  money.  But  ten  to  one  it  isn’t  just  the  cash,  it’s 
the  red  blooded  anticipation  of  what  will  be  caught  on  the  morrow. 

Old  southern  tradition  eulogizes  the  sport  of  night  hunting. 
Like  the  race  horse,  the  hound  dog  bestows  universal  enjoyment 
He  has  won  a place  in  the  heart  of  the  entire  South,  from  the 
dusky  ’possum  hunter  to  the  wealthiest  plantation  owner.  Ask 
any  hunter  who  has  owned  a ’Coon  hound  and  he  will  tell  you 
that  the  elusive  ring-tail  furnishes  the  greatest  sport  of  them  all. 
Several  professional  trappers  have  accompanied  me  on  ’Coon 
hunts,  and  time  after  time  they  have  remarked  that  it  was  a shame 
to  trap  the  old  fellows,  when  otherwise  they  provide  so  much 
more  sport.  It  seems  that  the  days  of  profit  are  gone,  and  that 
hunting,  fishing  and  trapping  are  wholly  sporting  propositions. 

We  have  bred  and  trained  our  own  hounds  for  the  past  fifteen 
years.  During  this  time  we  have  devised  and  developed  successful 
methods  of  deer-proofing  them,  and  of  preventing  them  from  run- 
ning foxes  and  porcupines.  In  other  words  our  trained  hounds  are 
straight  ’Cooners,  and  will  hunt  night  after  night  and  open  up  on 
'Coon  only. 

A dog  of  this  caliber  is  readily  sold  at  unheard  of  prices,  rang- 
ing from  $200  to  , $400,  and  we  have  had  some  of  our  best  one-- 
caught  in  traps  and  snares.  We  have  had  them  cold  trail  ’Coon 
for  hours,  to  have  the  chase  end  abruptly  at  a trap,  the  ’Coon 
having  been  caught  hours  before.  Hence  another  man’s  property 
and  rightfully  so. 

We  were  blessed  with  an  abundance  of  ’Coon  during  the  past 
training  season.  Our  hopes  ran  high  for  the  opening  day,  but  alas, 
we  found  all  of  our  old  hunting  grounds  a land  of  traps — leg- 
breaking ’Coon  traps  baited  with  tempting  morsels — sets  placed  in 
every  nook  and  corner.  This  situation  made  it  impossible  for  us  to 
do  any  hunting  in  that  section.  We  were  compelled  to  go  from 
75  to  150  miles  to  enjoy  the  good  old  sport  in  safety. 

Due  to  the  cold  weather  we  only  had  about  six  nights  of  favor- 
able hunting — hardly  enough  to  put  the  old  dogs  in  condition  and 
to  give  the  pups  a little  training. 

How  about  a law  permitting  the  taking  of  one  ’Coon  per  week 
during  the  last  two  weeks  of  October,  and  the  remaining  eight 
after  November;  also  prohibit  the  taking  of  ’Coon  except  with 
dogs  and  a .22  cal.  rifle,  between  the  hours  of  sunset  and  sunrise. 

The  one  ’Coon  per  week  during  the  last  two  weeks  in  October 
would  greatly  aid  in  handling  young  hounds  by  centralizing  their 
interest  on  ’Coons,  instead  of  their  growing  restless  and  possibly 
chasing  other  game  or  predators. 
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SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  FARM  GAME 

By  W.  GARD.  CONKLIN 


REFUGE  PROJECTS 


THE  plan  for  setting  up  Farm  Game  Refuge  Projects  was  de- 
vised by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  to  provide  an 
intensive,  practical  and  democratic  system  for  managing  game 
crops  on  farms  in  the  more  intensively  cultivated  agricultural  sec- 
tions of  the  State. 

The  Commission  desires  to  maintain  the  renowned  system  of 
American  free  shooting,  insofar  as  this  is  applicable  to  present 
day  conditions. 

Basic  features  of  the  plan  are  to  provide  farms  and  farm  prop- 
erty much  needed  protection  from  unsportsmanlike  acts,  and  to 
generally  improve  hunting  conditions. 

Well  managed  areas  will  support  a larger  wildlife  crop  than 
unmanaged  areas. 

Projects  are  established  under  provisions  of  law  provided  for 
Auxiliary  State  Game  Refuges. 

They  may  at  present  be  set  up  only  in  counties  in  two  sections 
of  the  State  as  follows: 

Southeastern 
Chester 
Delaware 
Philadelphia 
Montgomery 
Bucks 
Lancaster 
Lebanon 
Northampton 
Lehigh 
Berks 

Southern  half  of  Dauphin 
Only  the  hunting  rights  for  farms  are  by  written  agreement 
placed  in  the  care  of  the  Game  Commission  by  the  respective 
farm  owners. 

No  rental  is  paid.  Farmers  are  far  more  interested  in  protec- 
tion and  sportsmanship  than  in  receiving  a few  dollars. 

Most  of  the  farms  were  previously  posted  against  trespass. 
Insectivorous  birds,  including  game  birds,  devour  great  quanti- 
ties of  crop  destroying  pests.  Farmers  realize  the  benefits  accru- 
ing to  them  from  an  increase  of  such  birds  brought  about  through 
protection  which  is  afforded  by  funds  supplied  from  the  sale  of 
hunting  licenses. 

At  present  the  agreements  must  cover  a period  of  not  less 
than  ten  years,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  Legislature  now  in  ses- 
sion will  reduce  the  period  to  five  years.  However,  ten-year 
agreements  are  always  preferable  where  obtainable. 

The  agreements  are  not  placed  on  record  in  the  respective 
Court  Houses. 

Agreements  may  be  cancelled  by  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Game  Commission  whenever  a sound  and  substantial  reason 
for  such  cancellation  is  offered.  For  the  past  seventeen  years  it 
has  been  the  Commission’s  policy  to  cancel  Auxiliary  Refuge 
Agreements  whenever  the  landowner  desired  and  supported  his 
request  with  a good  reason. 

Not  less  than  300  acres  of  contiguous  farms  will  be  accepted 
for  any  one  project,  but  a block  containing  1,000  to  2,000  acres 
is  always  preferable  where  available. 

The  better  game  breeding  and  retreat  spots  on  the  farms  are, 
with  the  approval  of  the  farmer,  set  aside  as  refuges  wherein  no 
hunting  is  permitted. 


Refuges  should  contain  anywhere  from  2 to  50  acres,  but 
preferably  only  3 to  8 acres. 

The  boundary  of  each  refuge  is  marked  usually  by  a single 
strand  of  No.  9 wire,  and  posted  with  appropriate  Game  Com- 
mission notices. 

Safety  zones  around  buildings  to  a maximum  distance  of  150 
yards  from  the  buildings,  within  which  shooting  is  not  permissible, 
are  posted  with  special  Game  Commission  notices. 

The  combined  acreage  within  refuges  and  safety  zones  usually 
amounts  to  approximately  one-third  of  the  total  area  contained 
in  the  project. 

The  area  not  included  within  refuges  and  safety  zones  must  re- 
main open  to  public  hunting. 

Special  patrolling  of  project  areas  is  provided,  especially  during 
open  seasons,  and  usually  by  Deputy  Game  Protectors.  Violations 
of  property  and  game  laws  are  minimized. 

Signs  warning  hunters  what  they  should,  or  should  not  do,  are 
posted  within  project  areas  as  desired  by  the  farmer. 

No  special  permit  to  hunt  is  required.  However,  courtesy  to  the 
landowner  is  a prerequisite  to  the  project’s  success  and  conse- 
quently the  farmer  should  be  contacted. 

The  landowner’s  right  to  hunt  without  a license  on  his  and  ad- 
joining property,  except  within  refuges,  is  unchanged. 

Checking  in  and  out  of  a project  area  by  hunters  is  not  re- 
quired, nor  is  it  necessary  to  report  the  kill  at  the  end  of  the  day’s 
hunt. 

Refuges  provide  against  over-shooting.  Ample  seed  stock  is 
assured  for  future  breeding. 

Heavier  stocking  of  cottontail  rabbits,  ringneck  pheasants,  etc., 
is  conducted  within  project  areas  than  elsewhere. 

Efforts  are  exerted  to  improve  game  habitats  by  providing  more 
and  better  food  and  cover. 

Food  for  game,  including  strips  of  grain  to  be  left  standing  in 
fields,  will  be  purchased  from  cooperating  farmers  wherever 
needed,  and  where  suitable  arrangements  can  be  made. 

Predators  will  be  kept  under  control,  and  may  be  trapped 
under  customary  regulations. 

Surplus  game,  if  any,  may  be  trapped  by  the  Game  Commission 
for  stocking  elsewhere.  The  farmer  is  given  an  opportunity  of 
doing  the  trapping  for  which  he  is  paid  fifty  cents  per  head. 

Cooperating  farmers,  if  they  desire  to  do  so,  will  be  paid  at 
least  fifty  cents  per  head  for  raising  ringneck  pheasants  to  matur- 
ity from  eggs  furnished  by  the  Commission. 

Sportsmen  in  the  21  counties  above  named,  if  they  want  better 
farm  game  hunting,  should  prove  to  neighboring  farmers  that 
they  are  willing  to  give  100%  cooperation  in  providing  farmers 
and  farm  property  full  protection.  Farmers  can  then  be  expected 
to  cooperate  with  them. 

It  is  largely  up  to  sportsmen  to  obtain  farmers’  interest  in  this 
plan.  After  obtaining  their  approval  to  setting  up  a project  on 
their  farms,  the  Bureau  of  Refuges  and  Lands  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission should  be  notified  and  it  will  arrange  to  secure  the  re- 
quired agreements. 
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COOPERATION  WINS! 

HUNTING  IS  ENJOYED  BY 
COURTESY  OF  THE  OWNER, 
RESPECT  HIS  RIGHTS. 

I T IS  UNLAWFU  LTO 
INJURE  OR  DESTROY 
PROPERTY,  LIVESTOCK, OR 
TO  LEAVE  GATES  OPEN 


Mr.  SPORTSMAN... 

URGE  you>  FRIEND  the 

FARMER 


TO  USE  A 


FLUSHING  BAR 


Write  the  GAME  COMMISSION  for 
pamphlet  FLUSHING  BAR’  showing 

detailed  construction 

THEN  HELP  HIM  BUILD  ONE! 
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EDITORIAL 


July,  1937 


A GRAND  OLD  CONSERVATIONIST  RETIRES 


Hon.  J.  <1.  Creveling. 


HON.  JOHN  Q.  CREVEL1NG,  mem- 
ber of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission since  March  19,  1932,  and  its  Vice- 
President  for  two  years,  has  again  returned 
to  the  ranks  of  the  sportsmen  whose  cause 
he  so  untiringly  and  unselfishly  fostered 
over  a third  of  a century. 

His  resignation  as  a member  of  the  Com- 
mission, effective  May  6,  1937,  was  a distinct 
loss  both  to  our  official  family  and  to  the 
great  army  of  outdoor  men  and  women  he 
served  so  faithfully. 

One  of  Pennsylvania’s  pioneers  in  con- 
servation work,  this  enthusiastic  sportsman- 
lawyer  from  the  anthracite  region,  began 
planting  trout  in  the  open  streams  in  1889. 
He  also  took  an  active  interest  in  promulgat- 
ing new  and  better  game  and  fish  laws  be- 
ginning in  1900. 

Mr.  Creveling  took  great  interest  in  the 
sound  administration  of  the  game  laws,  the 
establishment  of  game  refuges,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  public  hunting  grounds  and  the 
many  other  phases  of  the  Commission’s 
activities,  and  was  a staunch  supporter  of 
ear-marking  a certain  portion  of  the  sports- 
men’s money  for  land  acquisition  and  main- 
tenance. 

He  served  as  president  of  the  United 
Sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania  for  some  years 
following  the  demise  of  the  late  David 
Pritchard,  and  has  been  a leading  member 
of  that  organization  since  1909.  He  also 


served  as  President  of  the  Conservation 
Council  of  Pennsylvania  for  two  years,  and 
as  Vice-President  of  the  State  Division  of 
the  Izaak  Walton  League. 

In  recognition  of  his  wonderful  altruism 
and  his  undaunted  courage  in  the  lace  of 
many  obstacles,  the  Commission  at  its  meet- 
ing on  April  30  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion— a meager  attempt  to  pay  fitting  tribute 
to  such  a beloved  friend  and  co-worker: 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  Board  of  Game  Com 
missioners  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
recognition  of  his  long  continued  services  in  behalf  of 
the  conservation  of  the  natural  resources  of  this  Com 
monwealth,  and  of  his  valuable  and  efficient  assistance 
as  a Game  Commissioner  of  the  Commonwealth,  here- 
by unanimously  express  to 

HONORABLE  JOHN  Q.  CREVELING 
OF  WILKES-BARRE 

our  sincere  appreciation  for  his  unselfish  devotion  to 
this  noble  cause. 

It  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  state  his  most 
distinguished  service,  so  great  were  his  interests  and 
influence. 

His  untiring  work  in  this  cause  antedates  appoint- 
ment to  the  position  of  Game  Commissioner;  through- 
out this  long  period  his  help  and  leadership  have  been 
invaluable.  He  has  always  been  interested  and  active 
in  the  formation  of  sportsmen’s  organizations  and 
for  this  work,  if  no  other,  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude 
and  appreciation  of  every  true  sportsman  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

His  wise  guidance  and  counsel  in  drafting  the 
Game  Laws  for  the  Commonwealth  can  not  be  evalu- 
ated. These  laws  will  stand  as  a monument  of  achieve- 
ment and  be  a constant  reminder  of  his  work  long 
after  his  retirement  as  a Game  Commissioner. 

We  express  our  earnest  desire  that  he  may  in  the 
future  continue  his  services  and  influence,  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity,  for  the  conservation  of  the  natural 
resources  of  this  Commonwealth. 


Governor  Earle  Selects  Worthy 
Successor 

Governor  Earle  could  not  have  chosen  a 
better  equipped  sportsman  to  fill  the  vacancy 
created  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Creveling 
than  Honorable  John  H.  Price  of  Scranton. 
A graduate  of  Princeton  and  the  University 
of  Michigan  Law  School,  this  popular  at- 
torney sportsman  has  been  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Lackawanna  County  Bar  for  many 
years. 

An  ardent  hunter  and  angler  all  his  life, 
Mr.  Price  well  remembers  his  early  deer 
hunts  in  Pike  County  back  in  1898,  the  last 
year  they  hunted  deer  with  dogs.  In  re- 
counting his  experiences  recently,  he  said 
that  the  animals  were  so  scarce  that  a hunt- 


ing party  was  especially  fortunate  it  able  to 
enjoy  two  chases  a day.  Much  of  the  country 
around  that  section  was  then  swamp  land, 
virtually  impenetrable,  and  the  hunters  pre- 
ferred to  scout  the  edges  of  it  rather  than 
pit  themselves  against  the  many  dangers 
which  lurked  therein.  Today  that  same 
region  has  more  deer  than  the  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  the  range,  and  the  great  dense 
swamps  have  dwindled  to  almost  nothing. 

Mr.  Price  has  long  been  active  in  sports- 
men’s circles.  He  is  President  of  the  Sugar 
Hill  Trout  Fishing  Club  in  Pike  County,  and 
was  at  one  time  President  of  the  Clemo 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Club  of  Wayne  County. 
He  is  a good  wing  shot  and  an  expert  dry 
fly  fisherman,  and  has  hunted  and  fished  in 
Canada,  Alaska,  and  the  southern  states  for 
many  years. 

In  the  War,  he  was  stationed  for  about  a 
year  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  engaged  in  the 
work  of  feeding  and  communicating  with 
the  American  prisoners  in  Germany. 

In  civil  life,  in  addition  to  his  legal  prac- 
tice, he  is  President  of  the  Scranton  Na- 
tional Bank.  In  his  collegiate  days,  he  was 
a tennis  star  and  a good  golfer. 

Mr.  Price  has  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  everyone,  and  the  genuine  affection  of  a 
rapidly  growing  circle  of  friends.  We  are 
pleased  to  welcome  him  as  a member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 

— Nicholas  Biddle. 


lion.  Jolin  II.  |*rloe. 
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THE  REVISED 


Looking  on  while  Governor  George  II.  Earle  signs  the  new  Game  Code.  Right  to  left:  Major  Nicholas  Biddle,  Presitlent  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission ; The  Honorable  Edgar  A.  Sehrope,  Chairman  of  the  House  Game  Committee,  who  sponsored  the  hill; 
Seth  Gordon,  Executive  Director  of  the  Commission,  and  Judd  C.  Turner,  Assistant  Director. 


THE  revised  Game  Code  passed  the  Legislature  finally,  June 
2nd  and  was  signed  by  Governor  George  H.  Earle  at  7 :00 
P.  M.  June  3rd. 

This  revised  Code,  an  administration  measure  which  was  staunch- 
ly supported  by  Governor  Earle  and  the  Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  is  a big  improvement  over  the  old  law. 
Obsolete  provisions  have  been  eliminated  and  modern  features  sub- 
stituted. Among  these  new  provisions  are: 

(a)  Greater  safety  for  hunters  and  landowners,  with  suitable 
punishment  for  those  who  use  firearms  carelessly  while 
hunting; 

(b)  Outlawing  the  drunken  hunter  as  we  have  the  drunken 
driver; 

(c)  Providing  new  protection  to  farm  property  in  an  effort  to 
stop  vandalism  while  hunting;  and 

(d)  Supplying  the  Game  Commission  with  the  necessary  ma- 
chinery to  advance  its  new  farm-game  refuge  and  wild- 
game-rearing  programs  rapidly,  and  especially  to  encourage 
farmers  to  help  produce  more  game. 

In  order  to  accomplish  some  of  the  foregoing  objectives,  the 
Game  Commission  has  been  granted  broader  powers  to  revoke 
hunting  licenses,  and  its  officers  are  now  empowered  to  prosecute 


hunters  who  commit  depredations  on  the  farms  of  the  State  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  arrest  game  law  violators. 

Important  Amendments  Made  by  Senate 

This  bill  was  reprinted  six  times,  four  times  in  the  House  and 
twice  in  the  Senate.  The  important  Senate  amendments  were  as 
follows: 

1.  Skunks  and  Woodchucks — Senate  amendments  restored  the 
status  of  the  skunk  as  a fur-bearer  to  agree  with  the  old  law, 
except  that  the  'Game  Commission  may  place  these  animals 
on  the  vermin  list  in  counties  where  they  become  too  abund- 
ant. The  House  had  removed  the  skunk  from  the  list  of  fur- 
bearers. 

The  woodchuck  was  restored  to  the  bill  as  a game  animal 
with  a season  running  continuously  from  November  1 to  the 
middle  of  September  next  following,  with  farmers  having  the 
right  to  kill  these  animals  throughout  the  year  as  a protection 
to  their  property.  The  closed  season  for  a month  and  a half 
before  the  small  game  season  opens  is  designed  to  stop  pre- 
season killing  of  game  under  the  guise  of  woodchuck  hunting. 

2.  Advertising  Changes  in  Regulations — As  the  bill  passed  the 
House  the  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  NEWS,  official  pub- 
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lication  of  the  Game  Commission,  might  have  been  used  for 
paid  advertising  space  and  was  designated  as  the  official  pub- 
lication for  publishing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Com- 
mission. As  amended  by  the  Senate  the  PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME  NEWS  was  eliminated  as  the  official  publication  for 
publishing  rules  and  regulations  for  the  Commission,  refer- 
ence to  paid  advertising  space  was  eliminated,  and  the  Com- 
mission will  be  required  to  advertise  changes  in  rules  and 
regulations  in  two  papers  of  every  county  affected,  as  has 
been  done  in  the  past. 

3.  Searches  and  Seizures — In  the  section  setting  forth  the  pow- 
ers of  Game  Commission  officials,  the  right  to  search  a dwell- 
ing house,  tavern,  boarding  house  or  hotel  without  a warrant 
was  eliminated,  as  was  the  power  to  make  certain  seizures 
while  making  investigations. 

4.  Regulated  Shooting  Grounds — In  sections  410  to  412  inclusive 
the  wording  relative  to  regulated  shooting  grounds  require- 
ments was  cleared  up  to  make  it  harmonize  with  the  clear 
intent  of  the  several  related  sections.  Operators  of  such  regu- 
lated shooting  grounds  will  be  required  to  make  available  to 
the  public  an  adjacent  open  hunting  ground  area  of  half  the 
acreage,  except  where  they  turn  over  to  the  Commission  be- 
fore the  season  25%  of  the  propagated  or  purchased  pheas- 
ants, chukar  partridges,  or  mallard  or  black  ducks  for  stock- 
ing purposes  elsewhere. 

5.  Trapping  Amendments — As  amended  by  the  Senate,  the  pro- 
vision fixing  the  size  of  deadfalls  that  may  be  used  to  capture 
fur-bearers  and  predators  was  eliminated. 

6.  Magazine  Shotguns — The  original  provisions  of  the  bill  re- 
stricting magazine  shotguns  to  three  shells  for  the  purpose  of 
hunting  small  game  were  restored  by  the  Senate  and  the 
wording  modified  so  that  such  fire-arms  shall  contain  not 
more  than  three  shells  at  one  time  in  the  magazine  and 
chamber  combined. 

7.  Refunding  Fees  and  Fines — An  amendment  inserted  in  Sec- 
tion 1212  by  the  Senate  will  allow  the  Commission  to  refund 
fees  and  fines  erroneously  deposited  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  or  any  act  superseded  by  it. 


Highlights  of  Important  Changes  in  the  Law 

Important  changes  in  the  old  law,  as  this  bill  passed  finally,  are 
as  follows: 

1.  Commission  Re-Vamped — The  official  designation  of  the 
Commission  is  now  the  “PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COM- 
MISSION” instead  of  Board  of  Game  Commissioners,  there- 
by avoiding  former  confusion.  Rotating  or  staggered  terms, 
after  a lapse  of  some  years,  have  again  been  re-established 
for  members  of  the  Commission,  the  maximum  terms  being 
eight  years  instead  of  six,  with  two  Commissioners  to  be 
appointed  every  two  years. 

2.  Dismissals  & Political  Activity — The  revised  Code  recognizes 
by  law  certain  long  established  policies  of  the  Commission 
with  reference  to  its  employes.  No  employe  may  be  dismissed 
without  a hearing  before  the  Commission’s  Trial  Board,  and 
political  activity  is  absolutely  barred. 

3.  Issuance  of  Hunting  Licences — Heretofore  hunting  licenses 
were  issued  mostly  by  County  Treasurers.  In  the  future  they 
will  be  issued  by  agents  appointed  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth by  the  Department  of  Revenue,  including  County 
Treasurers.  To  stop  the  issuance  of  licenses  to  persons  not 
legally  entitled  to  them,  any  agent  who  issues  licenses  care- 
lessly or  negligently  will  be  recalled. 

4.  Safety  Regulations — The  new  Code  contains  a special  sub- 
division on  safety  and  property-damage  regulations.  In  addi- 


tion to  providing  punishment  for  using  firearms  carelessly, 
or  while  intoxicated  or  under  the  influence  of  narcotics,  car- 
rying loaded  shotguns  and  rifles  in  automobiles,  shooting  at 
game  while  it  is  on  a public  highway,  hunting  in  groups  or 
more  than  five  for  small  game,  shooting  promiscuously  dur- 
ing the  big  game  season,  and  carrying  rifles  and  ammunition 
larger  than  a .22  calibre  at  night,  unless  in  cases  or  securely 
wrapped,  are  prohibited. 

5.  Game  Breeding  Encouraged— Further  encouragement  is  pro- 
vided for  those  who  desire  to  raise  game  for  commercial  or 
stocking  purposes,  but  persons  operating  commercial  propa- 
gating plants  are  prohibited  from  shooting  any  small  game 
thereon  except  during  the  regular  open  season  and  under  the 
same  provisions  as  apply  to  wild-reared  game. 

A new  provision  in  the  Code  will  encourage  clubs,  and  in- 
dividuals, which  desire  to  raise  or  purchase  large  quantities 
of  ringneck  pheasants,  chukar  partridges,  and  mallard  or 
black  ducks  for  shooting  purposes  on  their  own  lands  under 
special  authority  of  regulated  shooting  grounds  permits.  This 
for  the  first  time  gives  the  Game  Commission  comprehensive 
regulator}-  control  over  such  shooting  grounds. 

6.  Training  Dogs  & Field  Trials — The  law  governing  the  train- 
ing of  dogs  and  the  holding  of  field  trials  has  been  modified. 
Heretofore  the  training  season  began  on  August  20  and  ended 
the  last  day  of  February.  Now  it  will  run  to  the  end  of 
March  unless  curtailed  by  the  Commission.  During  the  train- 
ing season  coon  dogs  may  be  trained  to  midnight  and  rabbit 
dogs  to  9 P.  M.  instead  of  all  night  and  10  P.  M.  respectively, 
as  under  the  old  law. 

No  permits  for  field  trials  will  be  necessary  during  the 
training  period.  Field  trials  may  be  held  during  the  first  half 
of  April  under  permit  obtained  from  the  Commission. 

Retriever  trials  are  now  also  authorized  under  rather 
stringent  regulations,  and  in  the  future  all  fox  hunting  clubs 
which  own  twenty  or  more  hounds  will  be  required  to  secure 
permits  costing  $50.00  a year.  No  such  permits  are  required 
by  fox  chasers  using  less  than  twenty  hounds. 

Under  the  new  law  no  dogs  will  be  allowed  to  chase  wild 
birds  or  animals  of  any  kind  between  April  1st  and  August 
19th  inclusive,  except  that  the  Commission  may  allow  fox 
hunting  in  any  county,  upon  petition,  throughout  the  year 
except  for  a sixty-day  period. 

7.  Raccoon  Hunters  Win  Concessions — In  the  past  raccoons 
have  been  filling  the  dual  role  of  game  animals  and  fur-bear- 
ing animals.  Due  to  the  growing  interest  in  coon  hunting  for 
sport,  these  animals  are  now  classed  as  game  animals  only. 
Raccoon  hunters  also  won  their  campaign  to  stop  trapping 
raccoons,  except  in  counties  where  the  Commission  allows 
such  trapping  to  keep  these  animals  from  becoming  too 
abundant.  Even  in  those  counties  coons  may  not  be  trapped 
before  the  open  season  for  muskrats. 

8.  Woodchuck  Now  Game  Animal  — The  rabbit-den-digging 
woodchuck  is  now  a recognized  game  animal,  with  an  open 
season  from  November  1 to  the  middle  of  September  next 
following.  In  the  past  these  animals  were  accorded  no  pro- 
tection whatever.  By  closing  the  season  on  woodchucks  a 
month  and  a half  before  the  beginning  of  the  small  game 
season,  it  will  keep  a lot  of  hunters  from  becoming  “color 
blind”  and  killing  small  game  ahead  of  the  regular  season. 
Farmers  may  kill  woodchucks  throughout  the  year  to  pro- 
tect their  property. 

9.  Game  Lands  Law  Simplified — The  law  governing  the  acqui- 
sition and  management  of  state  game  lands,  refuges,  and  public 
hunting  grounds  has  been  materially  simplified  and  improved. 
Farm-game  refuge  and  public  hunting  grounds  projects  may 
now  be  expanded  much  more  rapidly.  Special  wild-breeding 
areas,  without  public  hunting  grounds  around  them,  may  be 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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The  Northern  Yellowstone  elk  herd  has  long-  been  a troublesome  problem. 


CONSERVATION  MADNESS 


By  SETH  GORDON 

Reprinted  from  the  May  1937  issue  of  the  Country  Gentleman 
through  courtesy  of  the  publishers. 


COMMENTS  ON  MR.  GORDON’S  ARTICLE 

“Men  who  are  in  game  management  and  all  who  are  Interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  wildlife  should  praise  you  for  your  article  in  the  “Country  Gentleman.” 
It  is  timely  and  important  to  every  state  in  the  country,  especially  the  Lake 
States  and  those  in  the  West.” — H.  L.  Shantz,  Chief,  Division  of  Wildlife 
Management,  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 

“Do  not  fail  to  read  Seth  Gordon’s  article  CONSERVATION  MADNESS.  It 
is  written  with  his  characteristic  clarity  and  force.  A cogent  presentation  of 
the  doctrine  that  the  capacity  of  the  feeding  range  must  be  taken  as  a meas- 
ure of  the  herd,  despite  the  howl  of  fanatics  about  killing.” — W.  B.  Greely, 
New  York. 

“CONSERVATION  MADNESS  is  a mighty  fine  presentation,  and  I am  sure 
it  will  do  a lot  of  good.” — C.  E.  Rachford,  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 

“The  explanation  of  the  elk  situation  in  national  parks  will  aid  in  shaping 
public  feeling  in  the  matter  of  overstockng  on  park  lands  We  are  truly 
obliged  to  Mr.  Gordon  for  the  publicity  that  you  have  given  to  these  facts.” 
A.  B.  Cammerer.  Director,  National  Park  Service,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  the  Interior. 

“CONSERVATION  MADNESS  is  a contribution  to  the  literature  of  our 
common  cause,  true  conservation,  which  will  be  of  general  value  throughout 
the  country.” — Prof.  H.  H.  Beck,  Franklin  & Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

CONSERVING  wild  life  has  become  a serious  public  business, 
actively  supported  by  high  government  officials  from  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  down.  It  has  also  attracted  to  the  sidelines  the 
greatest  body  of  “friends”  and  “advisors”  on  record;  all  of  them 
seeking  to  influence  the  running  of  this  business.  Sentiment  and 
thoughtless  sympathies  dominate  too  many  of  their  demands. 

The  wild-life  administrator — and  I speak  as  one — functions  as 
best  he  can  in  the  middle  of  the  hubbub.  He’s  in  a position  not 
unlike  that  of  the  varsity  football  coach  surrounded  by  alumni.  If 
there’s  a scarcity  of  game,  he’s  condemned.  And  if  he  produces  too 
much  he’s  liable  to  be  crucified.  All  too  often  the  sensible  manage- 
ment that  would  provide  the  ideal,  well-rounded  conservation  pro- 
gram is  balked  by  misunderstanding.  Mere  protection,  and  more 
and  more  restocking,  I can  show,  will  not  insure  an  abundance  of 
wild  life.  I had  my  first  lesson  twenty  years  ago. 

“Well,  Gordon,  watch  the  fur  fly  about  ten  years  from  now!” 
said  Dr.  Joseph  Kalbfus,  the  pioneer  executive  officer  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission,  while  in  a pensive  mood  back  in  1917. 


“We  killed  1722  bucks  this  past  season,  a high  record  since  we 
began  bringing  the  deer  back.  But,  mark  my  word,  we  oversold 
our  customers.  The  volcano  of  sentiment  we  built  is  likely  to  blow 
up.  Without  broad  regulatory  powers,  and  plenty  of  courage,  we 
are  sunk.  I’m  glad  I won’t  be  here  in  1927!” 

The  wise  old  campaigner  had  just  returned  from  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  sell  a legislative  committee  on  the  need  for  an  open 
season  on  female  deer  about  every  fifth  year.  He  was  obviously 
fearful  concerning  the  future  of  a program  to  the  building  of 
which  he  had  given  the  best  years  of  his  life. 

He  was  killed  a year  later  in  a railroad-crossing  accident  and 
never  knew  how  true  his  prophecy  was.  Nor  did  he  realize  that 
numerous  others  in  responsible  positions  throughout  America 
might  become  enmeshed  in  the  same  net  of  oversold  public  senti- 
ment for  the  protection,  rather  than  the  management,  of  wild  life. 

Game  Comes  Back 

Twenty-two  years  before  this  prophetic  statement,  when  Doctor 
Kalbfus  and  his  associates  began  restoring  Pennsylvania’s  wild  life, 
the  state  was  shot  out.  The  mere  sight  of  a wild  deer  was  such  a 
novelty  that  it  immediately  became  headline  news. 

First  they  stopped  dogs  from  chasing  deer,  then  they  stopped 
the  human  poachers  who  respected  no  laws.  In  1907,  just  ten  years 
before  the  doctor’s  dire  prediction,  the  legislature  decreed  that 
bucks  only  might  be  taken  by  the  hunters,  thereby  saving  the 
breeding  females  and  making  it  safer  for  the  hunters  as  well. 
Henceforth  everybody  was  expected  to  look  for  antlers  before 
shooting,  not  for  mere  moving  objects  in  the  forests. 

That  year  only  200  legal  deer  were  killed  in  the  entire  state, 
covering  45,000  square  miles,  half  of  it  fine  deer  territory.  Refuges 
were  created  and  stocked  with  deer,  imported  mostly  from  North- 
ern Michigan.  By  1922  the  kill  had  reached  6115,  and  the  trouble 
predicted  by  Doctor  Kalbfus  already  was  looming  on  the  horizon. 

The  Commission’s  investigators  found  the  deer  more  abundant 
than  when  William  Penn  arrived  and  in  danger  of  starvation.  The 
ratio  of  females  to  breeding  males  also  was  far  out  of  balance.  But 
an  aroused  public  opinion  is  blind  to  facts  which  any  breeder  of 
domestic  stock  would  recognize  and  correct. 

“Trap  and  transfer  the  surplus  animals,”  was  the  cry  that  rang 
from  one  end  of  the  state  to  the  other.  But  those  who  thought 
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trapping  deer  would  be  as  easy  as  rounding  up  a bunch  oi 
Western  jack  rabbits  evidently  had  never  caught  any  of  the 
agile,  high-strung  creatures. 

The  Commission  made  an  honest  effort  to  comply  with 
the  rising  tide  of  public  demand.  But  what  a sorry  mess 
it  was!  Beautiful  animals  with  their  necks  broken,  legs 
torn  from  their  sockets,  lips  ripped  loose  from  their  jaws. 
The  cost  of  every  animal  transferred  alive  was  far  more 
than  its  replacement  value.  Finally,  in  utter  despair,  the 
attempt  was  abandoned;  the  expensive  traps  dismantled. 

A few  young  deer  had  been  caught  and  moved  to  new 
range  without  injury,  especially  bottle-fed  orphaned  found- 
lings which  were  being  picked  up  in  increasing  numbers. 
But  the  number  was  not  a drop  in  the  bucket  compared 
to  the  rising  tide  of  deer  abundance. 

When  the  official  announcement  was  made  that  the  only 
humane  remedy  would  be  to  kill  off  the  surplus  animals, 
public  sentiment  retorted:  “Killing  a doe  is  murder!  Who 
would  kill  a cow?” 


A Battle  Royal  Over  Deer 


Experimental  open  seasons  for  does  in  limited  areas  got 
nowhere.  In  the  first  locality  selected  for  an  open  doe 
season  in  1923,  not  far  from  the  famous  Gettysburg  Battle- 
field, a battle  royal  ensued.  The  region  was  overrun  with 
deer  which  were  encroaching  upon  the  neighboring  farms 
and  orchards.  One  hundred  doe  permits  were  issued.  Im- 
mediately the  countryside  was  plastered  with  yellow  placards  with 
the  sinister  warning,  “Don’t  Be  Yellow  and  Kill  a Doe!”  Only 
eight  of  the  hunters,  who  had  paid  five  dollars  each  for  the  permits, 
had  the  courage  to  bag  their  deer.  Later  attempts  to  reduce  the 
deer  population  by  the  same  process  met  with  a similar  fate. 

Bjr  the  spring  of  1927,  when  Doctor  Kalbfus  predicted  the  fur 
would  fly,  the  total  deer  herd  was  estimated  at  more  than  one 
million  animals,  less  than  thirteen  acres  per  deer,  when  forty  or 
more  acres  would  have  been  a safer  limit.  The  legislature  had 
granted  the  necessary  power  to  act,  and  the  Commission  was  not 
lacking  in  courage.  It  declared  a statewide  open  season  for  fe- 
male deer. 

Then  the  volcano  of  public  opinion  erupted.  The  deer  hunters, 
and  thousands  of  those  who  never  hunted  at  all,  joined  forces  in 
a loud  protest  that  rocked  the  state’s  famous  $13,000,000  Capitol. 
Almost  before  the  ink  was  dry  the  order  was  rescinded,  and  only 
bucks,  14,000  of  them,  were  killed  that  year.  But  the  prestige  of  a 
Commission  which  had  made  a great  record  during  the  previous 
thirty  years  was  shaken. 

Other  pressing  conservation  problems,  especially  the  small-game 
needs,  which  were  of  immediate  concern  to  more  people,  were 
overlooked  during  the  running  fight  which  ensued. 


A pronounced  deer  line — the  height  the  adults  could  reach  the  tender 
branches — was  everywhere  noticeable  in  Pennsylvania. 

A still  more  intensive  educational  program  was  launched.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  over  many  thousands  of  acres,  formerly  covered 
with  ideal  deer  browse,  young  forest  sprouts  and  red  brush,  thrifty 
young  forest  trees  were  shading  out  all  undergrowth;  in  barren 
areas  replanting  with  young  forest  trees  had  to  be  abandoned 
because  the  deer  ate  them  up  as  fast  as  they  were  set  out  A 
parklike  condition  prevailed;  a pronounced  deer  line — the  height 
the  adults  could  reach  the  tender  branches — was  everywhere 
noticeable. 

Due  to  the  scarcity  of  food  in  the  forests,  wild  deer  were  en- 
croaching in  increasing  hordes  upon  neighboring  farms  and  truck 
patches.  A few  deer  in  a farmer’s  fields  are  a delightful  novelty, 
but  when  they  come  by  the  dozens,  sometimes  hundreds,  to  feed 
upon  farm  crops,  or  to  browse  the  low-hanging  branches  of  fruit 
orchards,  the  novelty  quickly  fades.  The  Commission  offered  to 
cooperate  in  the  construction  of  deerproof  fences,  but  only  a few 
of  the  landowners  were  willing  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Fencing 
one  farm  merely  crowded  the  animals  onto  the  neighbors’  farms. 
Then  the  farmers  demanded  permission  to  kill  the  marauding  deer, 
and  to  keep  the  carcasses  for  food,  if  they  chose  to  do  so.  Some 
years  this  kill  by  farmers  to  protect  their  crops  mounted  as  high 
as  2481  animals. 

The  hunters,  who  had  always  opposed  killing  the  surplus 
deer,  complained  about  the  farmers  killing  the  animals,  also 
about  the  small  size  of  the  deer  bagged,  their  thin,  unat- 
tractive antlers,  the  many  late,  helpless  fawns  observed 
during  the  December  hunting  season,  and  the  hundreds  of 
decaying  carcasses  found  along  the  trout  streams  in  the 
springtime. 


Pennsylvania  deer,  victims  of  malnutrition,  spring  of  1936. 


They  had  at  last  been  convinced!  In  1928  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  state  no  bucks  were  bagged, 
but  25,000  antlerless  deer  were  killed.  In  1931  the  second 
big  official  slaughter  of  surplus  deer  was  made,  and  a total 
of  70,000  does  and  fawns,  and  25,000  bucks  with  antlers, 
were  bagged  that  season.  During  the  ensuing  three  sea- 
sons only  antlered  bucks  were  legal,  but  in  1935  another 
season  was  declared  for  does  in  fourteen  counties.  The  total 
kill  was  46,700  with  24,000  bucks  additional.  During  the 
winter  of  1935-1936  from  30,000  to  40,000  more  deer  died 
from  starvation,  but  deer  are  still  too  abundant  in  many 
counties  for  the  food  supply,  a condition  which  will  continue 
until  extensive  lumbering  operations  again  become  the 
vogue. 

It  is  naturally  assumed  that  Pennsylvania’s  deer  problems 
would  have  taught  everybody  a lesson.  But  each  wild-life 
species  has  its  special  group  of  friends.  In  1934,  when  an 
open  season  was  declared  for  beavers  because  they  also  had 
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become  too  abundant  (I  wrote  of  this 
that  year  for  Country  Gentleman),  the 
volcano  of  public  sentiment  again  burst 
forth. 

The  intriguing  little  engineers  of  the 
mountain  streams,  extinct  for  many  years 
and  restocked  beginning  in  1917,  like  the 
deer,  had  increased  at  a surprising  rate. 

They  gripped  public  interest  and  imagi- 
nation. “Surely  no  creature  so  harmless 
and  interesting  should  be  trapped,  food 
shortage  or  no  food  shortage,”  was  the 
common  wail  of  protest.  But  again  the  of- 
ficials stuck  by  their  guns,  and  6455  beav- 
ers were  trapped,  with  a cash  return  of 
more  than  $60,000  to  the  trappers.  Again 
the  fears  of  the  protectionists  proved  to 
be  unfounded;  there  were  plenty  of  beav- 
ers left.  Two  years  later  another  short 
season  accounted  for  more  than  2000 
beavers,  and  now  it  looks  as  though  beav- 
er trapping  will  become  an  annual  event 
without  further  protests. 

These  drastic  measures,  though  at  vari- 
ance with  popular  sentiment,  promptly 
showed  beneficial  results.  The  numbers  of 
animals  involved  have  been  brought  more 
nearly  within  the  available  food  supply, 
thereby  averting  starvation  and  assuring  essential  health  and 
virility  for  the  animals. 

While  the  opposing  conservation  forces  of  the  Keystone  State 
were  fighting  out  these  basic  issues,  their  neighbors  from  Maine 
to  California  were  anxiously  watching  the  outcome.  They,  too, 
were  facing  problems  in  wild-life  restoration,  with  battle  lines 
tightly  drawn  between  those  who  willingly  admitted  the  need  for 
reducing  the  numbers  of  certain  species  and  those  who  steadfastly 
refused  to  admit  that  killing  by  hunting  is  ever  necessary. 

In  the  West  there  are  a number  of  examples  of  how  this  clash- 
ing of  interests  in  wild  life  has  defeated  sound  management.  There, 
in  addition  to  the  conflicting  views  between  hunters  and  non-hunt- 
ers, the  users  of  the  open  range  for  grazing  cattle  and  sheep  have 
strenuously  opposed  steps  to  increase  large  game  because  they 
want  the  precious  grass  and  water  for  their  stock. 

Probably  one  of  the  best  early  examples  of  this  clashing  of  in- 
terests was  the  Kaibab  National  Forest,  a high  plateau  of  1,200,000 
acres  lying  just  north  of  the  Grand  Canyon.  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  set  that  forest  aside  as  a game  preserve  about  1905, 
closing  to  hunting  an  area  which  for  generations  had  supplied  the 
near-by  Indian  tribes  with  their  buckskin. 

The  Mormon  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  were  radically  reduced 
in  numbers  until  few  were  left.  The  mountain  lions  and  other 
large  predators  were  removed,  hunting  for  deer  was  banned  en- 
tirely, and  the  mule  deer  increased  very  rapidly.  Twenty  years  later 
starvation  faced  the  herd,  estimated  at  30,000  or  more  animals,  and 
the  few  remaining  wild  horses  were  shot  down  to  save  the  food 
for  the  starving  deer,  which  refused  to  move  from  the  Kaibab  to 
near-by  ranges,  and  even  resisted  being  driven  by  hard-riding 
cowboys. 

In  the  hope  of  finding  a solution  to  the  problem,  a commission 
of  wild-life  experts  was  induced  to  make  a study.  They  found  the 
range  in  deplorable  condition,  as  I did  the  same  year.  That  group 
recommended  that  efforts  be  made  to  trap  and  move  the  surplus, 
and,  failing  in  that  method  of  relief,  to  kill  off  the  deer  by  open 
hunting  seasons  or  by  hired  hunters  to  keep  the  animals  from 
starving  by  the  thousands.  The  latter  plan  immediately  aroused 
nationwide  opposition,  largely  because  public  access  to  the  north 
rim  of  the  canyon  had  just  been  provided  and  those  interested  in 
maintaining  the  large  deer  herd  as  a wild-life  spectacle  refused  to 
admit  the  need  for  reducing  the  herd. 

The  United  States  Forest  Service  attempted  to  trap  the  deer. 
Various  states  offered  to  buy  them,  Pennsylvania  foolishly  being 


one  of  them,  but  the  state  of  Arizona  insisted  the  deer  belonged  to 
her.  It  was  very  quickly  demonstrated  that  trapping  would  be  too 
slow  to  save  the  herd. 

Then  the  Federal  officials  declared  a limited  open  season,  and 
promptly  the  state  of  Arizona  hailed  the  officials  into  court,  claim- 
ing that  Arizona  alone  had  the  right  to  say  how  and  when  the 
deer  on  the  plateau  might  be  taken.  Arizona  lost  because  the 
young  forest  growth  was  being  destroyed,  but  the  Federal  officials 
thereafter  gave  the  state  a hand  in  controlling  the  deer.  However, 
while  the  squabble  was  on  Nature  took  a hand,  and  the  herd 
dwindled  to  less  than  half  through  starvation  on  the  denuded 
winter  range.  Again  public  sentiment  had  balked  sensible  manage- 
ment, and  thousands  of  animals  which  might  have  been  used  by 
man  were  wasted. 

Conservation  Officials  Helpless 

In  a number  of  other  states  the  failure  to  manage  the  deer  herds 
is  causing  considerable  concern,  and  unless  prompt  steps  are 
taken  many  thousands  of  these  graceful  animals  are  destined  to 
starve.  In  most  instances  the  officials  in  charge  are  helpless  be- 
cause the  legislatures  have  failed  to  provide  them  with  the  neces- 
sary authority  to  act. 

Some  of  the  most  bitter  controversies  relative  to  large  game 
animals  have  centered  around  the  Yellowstone  National  Park 
region,  where  various  herds  breed  and  summer  in  the  park  and 
winter  in  the  lower  valleys  in  the  neighboring  states.  One  of  the 
best  known  of  these  controversies  surrounded  the  famous  elk 
herd  in  Jackson  Hole,  south  of  Yellowstone  Park,  where  settlers 
usurped  the  winter  range  which  the  majestic  animals  formerly 
used.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  beautiful  elk  starved.  There,  as 
in  a number  of  other  overstocked  elk  ranges  where  management 
was  not  applied  in  time,  they  ate  the  bark  off  the  aspen  and  other 
trees  and  chewed  off  the  willows  to  the  course,  indigestible  stems, 
frequently  dying  with  their  stomachs  full  of  this  worthless  material. 

Finally  the  Federal  Government  acquired  a winter  feeding  range 
in  Jackson  Hole,  where  they  were  fed  hundreds  of  tons  of  hay 
and  other  food,  some  of  it  hauled  long  distances.  But  the  herd 
continued  to  increase  until  it  was  estimated  at  25,000  to  30,000  ani- 
mals. More  hay  lands  were  added  to  the  winter  elk  refuge  by  con- 
tributions from  interested  sportsmen.  The  animals,  instead  of 
rustling  for  themselves  on  the  neighboring  plateaus,  crowded  into 
the  feeding  grounds  in  increasing  hordes.  When  the  state  of  Wy- 
oming took  steps  to  kill  off  the  surplus  animals  instead  of  letting 
them  continue  to  starve,  nationwide  criticism  ensued. 
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What  is  known  as  the  Northern  Yellowstone  elk  herd,  wintering 
both  in  the  park  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone  River  in 
Montana,  has  long  been  a troublesome  problem.  Elk  are  more 
easily  trapped  in  the  wintertime  than  deer,  and  twenty  years  ago 
they  began  to  ship  numerous  carloads  of  the  animals  from  the 
northern  herd  to  the  states  willing  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  trapping 
and  shipment.  A number  of  Eastern  states,  including  Pennsyl- 
vania, sought  unsuccessfully  to  re-establish  elk  hunting  through 
these  shipments. 

Elk  Failed  in  East 

That  demand  was  soon  filled.  Here  again  an  attempt  was  made 
to  save  the  animals  by  the  purchase  of  winter  feeding  grounds 
through  both  private  subscriptions  and  public  funds,  but  the  herd 
continued  to  increase  beyond  the  food  supply. 

The  range  within  Yellowstone  Park,  in  recent  drought  years, 
became  so  badly  overbrowsed  and  overgrazed  that  the  National 
Park  Service  determined  to  kill  off  the  surplus  animals  to  keep 
them  from  starving.  Conservationists  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other  protested,  but  the  Park  Service  stood  its  ground. 
Through  prompt  cooperation  from  the  state  of  Montana,  about 
6000  elk  were  taken  out  of  that  herd  in  1934  and  1935.  The  1936 
reduction  program  accounted  for  over  five  hundred  animals 
shipped  alive  to  Indian  reservations  and  almost  2300  elk  were 
slaughtered  by  hunting  and  by  officials,  the  latter  sending  the  meat 
to  the  near-by  Indians.  This  past  winter  it  was  planned  to  slaugh- 
ter about  1500  elk  to  be  distributed  to  the  Indian  reservations, 
which  together  with  the  kill  by  hunters  should  have  brought  the 
present  herd  of  12,000  elk  down  to  7000,  which  the  winter  range 
will  support. 

Too  Many  Buffalo 

The  readers  of  this  magazine  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
buffalo,  thought  to  be  exterminated  fifty  years  ago,  staged  a come- 
back in  the  Lamar  River  Valley  of  Yellowstone  Park.  Almost  500 
of  these  handsome  creatures  have  been  disposed  of,  mostly  by 
slaughter  and  distribution  of  the  meat  to  Indian  reservations,  dur- 
ing the  past  two  winters.  Over  200  were  shipped  alive  to  Indian 
reservations  to  bring  back  the  sport  of  buffalo  hunting  to  the  red 
men,  who  were  brought  under  submission  largely  because  their 
food  supply  was  destroyed  through  the  slaughter  of  the  original 
herds.  During  the  winter  of  1936-37  another  hundred  buffaloes 
were  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner,  leaving  a total  herd  of  about 
900  in  the  park  herd.  The  Canadian  Government  has  increased  its 
buffalo  herd  so  rapidly  that  hundreds  of  animals  are  either  slaugh- 
tered or  shipped  to  favorable  ranges  annually. 

When  it  was  first  announced  that  buffaloes,  in  addition  to  elk, 
were  to  be  rounded  up  and  killed  in  Yellowstone  National  Park 
the  conservationists  of  the  country  rebelled,  but  upon  investiga- 
tion they  quickly  learned  that  this  was  the  only  sensible  procedure 
and  withdrew  their  criticisms. 

Other  examples  of  public  officials  getting  into  the  mid- 
dle in  attempts  to  manage  elk  herds  are  the  Sun  River  herd 
in  Montana  where  the  natural  forage  did  not  suffice  for 
the  increasing  numbers  of  elk,  the  herd  on  the  Olympic 
Peninsula  in  Washington,  a distinct  sub-species,  where  no 
hunting  was  permitted  until  the  situation  became  intoler- 
able, and  then  only  under  bitter  protest  from  numerous 
conservation  groups.  In  the  latter  region  the  animals  in 
the  wintertime  stripped  the  bark  from  hundreds  of  trees 
as  high  as  they  could  reach  by  standing  on  their  hind  legs. 

Trapping  is  Futile 

Earlier  in  this  article  I said  each  species  of  wild  life  has 
its  special  group  of  friends.  That  was  never  better  ex- 
emplified than  in  the  case  of  that  graceful,  fleet  animal  of 
our  plains,  the  antelope.  Game  officials  in  the  states  of 
Wyoming,  New  Mexico  and,  recently,  Montana  have  felt 
the  keen  edge  of  public  disapproval,  emanating  mostly 
from  Eastern  conservation  groups,  which  attempts  to  re- 
duce growing  herds  of  antelope  incited.  As  in  every  other 
case  mentioned,  the  public  clamor  was:  “Don’t  kill  them; 
trap  and  transfer  them  to  new  range." 


One  game  official  in  the  West  said  to  me,  “If  those  well-mean- 
ing Eastern  conservationists  would  only  come  out  here  and  see 
for  themselves  they  wouldn’t  be  so  quick  to  question  our  good 
intentions.  And  if  they  tried  to  transfer  these  antelope  and  elk,  as 
we  have,  they  would  understand  that  catching  and  shipping  them 
is  not  merely  rounding  up  a bunch  of  docile  range  sheep.” 

The  first  notable  conflict  over  an  open  season  for  antelope  oc- 
curred in  the  case  of  the  Greybull,  or  Pitchfork,  Ranch  herd, 
which  had  been  protected  by  friendly  ranchmen  in  the  territory 
lying  southeast  of  Yellowstone  National  Park  until  they  num- 
bered several  thousand.  Efforts  were  made  to  capture  and  transfer 
them,  but  it  was  found  that  only  the  fawns  could  be  handled,  most- 
ly those  picked  up  on  the  range  while  very  young  and  bottle-fed 
until  ready  for  shipment. 

A Federal  Conflict 

Finally  the  owners  of  the  Pitchfork  Ranch  said:  "We  must 
either  reduce  the  antelope  herd  we  have  nurtured,  or  else  go  out 
of  the  cattle  business.” 

The  state  of  Wyoming  declared  an  open  season  for  antelope 
and,  while  the  first  year  there  was  much  wicked  and  unsports- 
manlike slaughter  of  the  animals,  in  later  years  the  season  was  so 
regulated  that  even  the  most  rabid  conservationist  could  not  hon- 
estly complain. 

New  Mexico,  after  going  through  a like  conflict,  has  been  allow- 
ing the  killing  of  some  of  its  surplus  antelope  annually  for  a num- 
ber of  years,  but  last  year  when  Montana  declared  an  open  season 
on  antelope  the  fight  began  all  over  again  in  the  Bonanza  State. 

A year  or  so  ago  an  inside  conflict  raged  among  Federal  officials 
in  Washington  over  antelope  and  other  wild  life,  which  few  on 
the  outside  learned  about.  When  a new  agency  was  set  up  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  bring  grazing  under  control  on  the 
170,000,000  acres  of  unappropriated  public  domain,  in  the  hope  of 
restoring  its  value  for  domestic  stock,  conservationists  endeavored 
to  have  large  units  set  aside  primarily  as  wild-life  ranges,  before 
the  entire  range  was  divided  up  among  the  sheep  and  cattle  men. 

The  nub  of  this  inside  battle  was  the  ancestral  range  for  antelope 
and  sage  grouse  in  Southeastern  Oregon  and  Northwestern 
Nevada,  a winter  refuge  for  antelope  having  previously  been 
bought  in  the  latter  region  by  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club  and 
the  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies  in  memory  of  the 
late  Charles  Sheldon,  a noted  conservationist,  and  turned  over  to 
the  Biological  Survey  for  administration. 

Finally  the  authorities  in  charge  yielded,  though  grudgingly, 
and  this  range  was  set  aside.  Now  the  antelope  in  that  part  of  the 
United  States  will  have  a home  of  their  own  for  all  time.  Around 
2000  animals  already  thrive  there,  and  ere  long  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  allow  the  killing  of  some  of  the 
surplus  antelope  in  that  region.  When  that  time  comes  it  is  hoped 
the  conservationists  of  the  country  will  be  sensible  about  it  and 
withhold  their  protests. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Pinionpine,  in  the  Ivaibab  region  of  Arizona,  browsed  by  starving  deer. 
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Wil<l  gobblers  fly  into  fenced  areas  to  mate  with  hens  placed 
there  from  the  Game  Farm.  The  above  shows  a wild  gobbler  in 
turkey  enclosure  in  Bedford  County. 


IN  an  endeavor  to  provide  better  shooting 
for  sportsmen  and  a steadily  improved 
strain  of  game  birds  for  restocking  Pennsyl- 
vania’s coverts,  the  Game  Commission  last 
year  directed  the  Division  of  Propagation 
and  Game  Farms  to  give  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  propagation  of  more  truly  wild 
game  birds. 

Artificial  propagation  of  such  species  as 
the  Ringneck  Pheasant,  Bobwhite  Quail, 
Wild  Turkey,  etc.,  having  reached  the  stage 
where  production  of  these  birds  in  large 
numbers  has  been  successfully  accomplished 
on  the  State  Game  Farms,  efforts  toward 
improving  the  standards  and  sporting  quali- 
ties of  the  birds  appeared  to  be  in  order. 

In  the  case  of  the  Wild  Turkey  such  ef- 
forts seemed  to  be  particularly  necessary, 
and  the  method  which  appeared  to  be  most 
sound  and  logical  was  to  formulate  a plan 
to  bring  turkey  propagating  operations  as 
near  to  the  original  wild  state  as  possible. 

Areas  Established  in  the  Wild 

In  August  1936,  the  Game  Commission 
approved  a program  calling  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Wild  Turkey  propagating  areas 
on  State  Game  Refuges  in  the  heart  of  the 
turkey  country.  The  plan  being  one  of  an 
experimental  nature,  similar  to  plans  de- 
veloped by  a private  breeder  in  Missouri, 
the  number  of  such  areas  to  be  created  was 
limited  to  seven,  until  definite  assurance  of 
its  success  might  be  determined. 

Though  still  very  much  in  an  experimental 
stage,  considerable  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  Wild  Turkey  breeding  stock  at 
the  State  Farm  has  been  brought  about  as 
a result  of  the  three  temporary  turkey 
propagating  areas  set  up  last  year.  Birds 
hatched  from  eggs  gathered  in  these  temp- 
orary enclosures  formed  a generous  portion 
of  the  State  Farm  breeders  for  the  present 
season.  Considerably  wilder  and  conforming 
more  to  the  true  Wild  Turkey  standards, 
these  birds  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  breed- 
ing hens  stocked  in  the  seven  new  areas. 

The  seven  new  areas  were  constructed  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Refuges  and 
Lands  during  the  fall  and  early  winter  of 


1936  on  State  Game  Refuges  in  Perry,  Bed- 
ford, Fulton,  Huntingdon.  Franklin  and  Mif- 
flin counties,  and  range  in  size  from  eight  to 
twelve  acres  each.  The  very  best  sites  were 
selected  and  a six  foot  fence,  erected  with 
wood  and  steel  posts  and  heavy  gauge  poul- 
try netting  surrounds  each  area,  with  the 
netting  buried  one  foot  in  the  ground  to 
provide  protection  against  dogs  and  other 
predators. 

In  accordance  with  the  program,  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  wild  turkey  hens,  se- 
lected from  the  finest  stock  at  the  State 
Wild  Turkey  Farm,  were  placed  in  each 
enclosure  between  February  tenth  and  March 
fifteenth  of  this  year.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  hens  from  flying  out,  flight  feathers  of 
one  wing  of  each  bird  were  pulled  out  rather 
than  clipped,  permitting  the  hen  to  become 
full-winged  again.  Adequate  feed  and  grit 
were  provided  within  short  distance  of  the 
natural  water  supply. 

Only  hens  having  the  light  blue,  slender 
head  and  neck,  eye  set  high  and  with  slim, 
racy  bodies  were  used  for  this  stocking, 
the  idea  being  to  attract  wild  male  birds  and 
inducing  them  to  fly  into  the  area  to  mate 
with  the  hens. 

Food,  Cover  and  Water  Plentiful 

Natural  food  and  cover  are  quite  plentiful 
within  these  areas  and  include  White,  Red 
and  Rock  Oak;  White  and  Jack  Pine,  Hem- 
lock, Birch,  Tulip  Poplar,  Black  Gum, 
Huckleberry,  Wild  Cucumber,  Grapes,  Witch 
Hazel,  Juneberry  and  Laurel.  Ideal  natural 
nesting  spots  are  plentiful  and  in  each  en- 
closure abundant  water  supply  is  furnished 
by  one  or  more  permanent  spring  runs. 

Clearings  of  from  one-eighth  to  three- 
quarters  acres  were  sown  in  wheat  last  fall, 
furnishing  early  green  food  which  is 
thoroughly  relished  by  the  hens.  These  bright 
green  patches  also  serve  as  an  attraction  to 
wild  tom  turkeys,  encouraging  them  to  fly 
into  the  area.  Later  in  the  year,  sowings  of 
oats,  buckwheat,  sunflower  and  various  grain 
mixtures  will  be  made. 


The  patches  sown  in  wheat  had  particular 
attraction  for  the  wild  turkey  hens,  the  birds 
finding  their  way  to  them  immediately  and 
feeding  generously  upon  the  tender,  green 
shoots. 

Wild  Toms  Fly  Into  Enclosures 

As  this  is  being  written,  at  the  end  of 
April,  the  mating  season  has  not  reached  the 
peak,  yet  wild  male  turkeys  are  known  to 
have  entered  four  of  the  areas  and  have  been 
observed  frequently  outside  the  others.  In 
the  case  of  the  latter,  where  wild  toms  are 
not  known  to  have  entered  the  areas  within 
a reasonable  time,  the  hens  were  permitted 
outside,  and  little  difficulty  has  been  experi- 
enced with  returning  them  into  the  en- 
closures after  mating. 

The  hens,  in  many  cases,  made  determined 
efforts  to  find  their  way  back  into  the  areas 
again,  attracted  by  the  abundance  of  food 


Areas  of  approximately  ten  acres  eaeli  are  l 
around  an  area  in  a 
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TJhe  WildTurkey 

PROPAGATING 


Photo  by  J.  N.  Morton 

Hens  from  wild  turkey  farm  near  feeding  station  in  turke>  en- 
elosure  in  a sranie  refuse  in  Bedford  County. 


provided  for  them  and  to  which  they  were 
accustomed.  Some  of  the  birds,  having  parti- 
ally regrown  their  flight  feathers  on  the 
“pulled”  wing,  were  able  to  fly  over  the 
fence  and  returned  in  this  manner.  Others 
were  returned  through  traps  and  escape 
gates,  provided  for  this  purpose. 

At  all  times  the  stocked  birds  were  wild 
and  rarely  permitted  attendants  to  get  with- 
in close  distance  of  them.  In  several  in- 
stances the  hens  refused  to  return  to  the 
area,  making  their  nests  outside  within  vary- 
ing distances  of  the  enclosures.  One  hen  is 
known  to  have  joined  a wild  flock  and  left 
the  immediate  vicinity  permanently. 

Eggs  Gathered  for  Incubation 

Sixty-six  nests  have  been  discovered  with- 
in the  areas  at  this  writing,  the  first  eggs 
making  their  appearance  between  April  first 
and  April  twenty-second.  In  each  area,  one 


Photo  by  Seth  Gordon 

t poultry  netting.  This  picture  shows  the  fence 
f?e  in  Mill'lin  County. 

r 


or  more  hens  had  started  to  set  prior  to 
first  discovery  of  their  nests.  These  birds,  in 
cases  where  the  eggs  were  in  progressing 
stages  of  incubation,  were  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  nests. 

To  date,  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six  eggs 
have  been  gathered  from  the  seven  areas  and 
have  been  placed  in  incubators  at  the  State 
Wild  Turkey  Farm.  It  is  from  birds  raised 
from  these  eggs  that  improved  stock  for 
breeding  at  the  State  Farm  will  be  provided. 
The  surplus  will  be  held  for  liberation  in 
sections  of  the  State  best  suited  to  them. 

After  a sufficient  number  of  eggs  are 
gathered  from  the  areas  for  incubation  at 
the  State  Farm,  the  hens  will  be  allowed  to 
lay  and  hatch  a second  clutch  of  eggs.  The 
birds  will  then  be  permitted  to  raise  their 
broods,  gradually  working  their  way  out  of 
the  areas  and  into  the  wild  through  escape 
gates  provided  for  this  purpose.  It  is  hoped, 
through  this  system,  to  encourage  the  birds 
to  go  “on  their  own”  and  into  the  wild  as 
early  as  is  practically  possible. 

Methods  for  Keeping  Accurate  Records 

Methods  for  keeping  accurate  records  of 
this  experiment  have  been  carefully  worked 
out.  All  eggs  placed  in  incubators  at  the 
State  Farm  are  marked  with  the  number  of 
each  area  from  which  they  are  gathered. 
Accurate  records  of  fertility,  hatchability 
and  quality  of  chicks  hatched,  will  thus  be 
made  available  by  areas.  The  quality  of  the 
wild  turkeys  in  each  section  and  county  can 
also  be  better  determined. 

In  an  effort  to  follow  through  with  the 
growing  turkeys,  a system  of  toe  punching 
has  been  worked  out.  Through  several  com- 
binations it  will  be  possible  to  determine  the 
exact  area  from  which  each  young  turkey 
has  been  hatched.  For  instance,  one  punch 
in  the  web  of  the  right  foot  can  indicate 
that  the  bird  was  hatched  from  eggs  taken 
on  Area  Number  1.  One  punch  in  each  foot 
can  indicate  Area  Number  2.  Two  punches 
in  the  right  foot  and  one  in  the  left  can  indi- 
cate Area  Number  3,  and  so  on. 

From  the  time  three  young  turkeys  are 
hatched  at  the  farm  until  they  reach  the 


hardening  pens  awaiting  liberation,  they  will 
be  kept  out  of  human  contact  as  far  as  is 
practically  possible.  The  hardening  pens, 
which  contain  both  woodland  and  clearings, 
are  visited  as  infrequently  as  proper  atten- 
tion will  permit.  In  these  pens,  the  birds  are 
taught  to  “ground  feed”  during  the  later 
weeks  instead  of  seeking  their  food  in  ordi- 
nary game  farm  hoppers. 

Loss  and  Damage  Low 

Damage  to  area  fences  caused  by  deer  ha- 
been  considerably  less  than  might  reasonably 
have  been  expected.  In  only  one  area  has 
any  damage  been  caused  whatever.  In  this 
case  a frightened  deer  broke  through  the 
wire  at  the  upper  end  of  the  enclosure  and 
killed  itself  trying  to  escape  from  the  lower 
end.  This  animal  was  very  evidently  fright- 
ened by  dogs  and  charged  blindly  through 
a place  where  the  strips  of  wire  netting  are 
pig-ringed  together.  The  cost  of  repairing 
this  damage  was  negligible. 

Losses  of  hen  birds  within  the  several  en- 
closures have  been  practically  nil.  Only  one 
bird  is  actually  known  to  have  been  lost  and 
this  one  was  killed  through  self-inflicted  in- 
jury. Capable  management  on  the  part  of  the 
several  refuge  keepers  in  charge  of  the  areas 
has  so  far  reduced  the  loss  hazard  from 
dogs  and  vermin,  to  a minimum.  Exceptional 
care  will  be  taken  to  see  that  this  control  is 
maintained  during  the  trying  period  when 
the  hens  will  be  rearing  their  >roung. 

Profiting  from  experience  gained  so  far. 
and  from  valuable  suggestions  offered  by 
State  game  propagators  and  refuge  keepers 
in  charge  of  the  areas,  construction  of  traps, 
flood  and  escape  gates  of  improved  design 
have  already  been  accomplished  or  are  under 
way.  Several  of  these  are  shown  in  accom- 
panying sketches. 

Thus  the  propagation  of  Pennsylvania 
Wild  Turkeys  moves  gradually  closer  to  the 
desired  goal.  Most  of  the  birds  so  produced 
will  be  stocked  in  the  Commission’s  system 
of  turkey  refuges.  From  what  has  been  ac- 
complished thus  far,  the  Keystone  sportsmen 
may  look  forward  to  greatly  increased  and 
improved  Wild  Turkey  flocks  as  each  No- 
vember rolls  around. 
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Wild  grapes  provide  an  excellent  source  of  game  food.  The  above  illustration  shows  a rough  grape  arbor  constructed 

on  State  Game  Lands  103  by  the  W.P.A. 

A YEAR'S  PROGRESS  IN  FOOD 
AND  COVER  DEVELOPMENT 

By  JAMES  Ne  MORTON 


A YEAR  ago  the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners  authorized 
conducting  a much  more  intensive  game  food  and  cover  de- 
velopment program  on  State  Game  Lands  and  Refuges  than  had 
been  the  practice  in  previous  years.  The  aggregate  area  of  game 
territory  owned  and  under  control  of  the  Commission  had  reached 
considerably  more  than  a half  million  acres,  the  many  units  being 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  State.  The  Commission  decided, 
and  logically  so,  that  less  money  should  thereafter  be  expended 
for  the  purchase  of  lands  so  that  much  more  could  be  allotted  for 
improving  the  environment  for  wildlife  on  existing  holdings. 

An  outline  to  be  followed  in  this  development  program,  as  well 
as  for  other  types  of  work,  was  immediately  prepared  and  sent 
to  field  officers.  With  their  whole-hearted  cooperation,  splendid 
results  were  achieved  which  will  form  a foundation  for  an  ex- 
panding program  in  the  future.  Below  is  briefly  outlined  a sum- 
marization of  the  major  accomplishments  in  this  program  attained 
during  the  past  year,  with  the  absolute  minimum  cost  to  the  Game 
Commission  because  of  assistance  rendered  by  the  CCC,  WPA 
and  NYA. 

During  the  planting  season  of  1936,  approximately  350  acres, 
comprising  innumerable  plots  on  State  Game  Lands,  were  planted 
to  various  kinds  of  cereals,  particularly  in  small  game  territory. 
This  year  arrangements  have  been  made,  and  work  is  already 
under  way,  for  much  more  of  this  food  planting.  Some  of  it  will 
be  done  on  a share  basis  by  neighboring  farmers,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  a total  of  at  least  500  acres  will  be  reached  this  year. 

State  College  authorities  are  cooperating  in  working  out  a mix- 
ture or  mixtures  of  seeds  best  adapted  for  game  food-plot  planting 
in  Pennsylvania.  Experimental  plots  of  the  mixtures  will  be  planted 


at  State  College,  and  additional  plots  are  being  planted  on  ten 
different  tracts  of  State  Game  Lands,  as  follows:  No.  103  in  Centre 
County,  No.  56  in  Bucks  County,  No.  65  in  Fulton  County,  No.  83 
in  York  County,  No.  35  in  Susquehanna  County,  No.  97  in  Bedford 
County,  No.  117  in  Washington  County,  No.  109  in  Erie  County, 
No.  95  in  Butler  County,  and  No.  105  in  Armstrong  County. 

The  reason  for  distributing  them  over  the  State  was  to  determine 
the  results  in  just  as  widely  scattered  areas  as  possible.  With  the 
one  or  two  good  mixtures  which  are  developed,  it  may  be  possible 
next  winter  to  make  arrangements  with  commercial  seed  houses 
to  prepare  mixtures  for  planting  on  State  Game  Lands,  and  for 
planting  on  privately-owned  land  provided  interested  sportsmen 
desire  to  obtain  it. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1936,  a total  of  155,500  seed- 
lings, mostly  evergreens  for  cover,  were  planted  on  State  Game 
Lands  and  Refuges.  These  were  all  secured  without  cost  from  the 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters.  At  that  time  the  only  source 
of  supply  of  game  food  producing  seedlings  was  by  purchasing 
them,  which  is  rather  expensive.  However,  about  10,000  food  pro- 
ducers were  planted,  of  which  about  5,000  were  purchased  from  a 
nursery  maintained  by  the  Department  of  Welfare  at  the  Western 
Penitentiary  in  Centre  County. 

This  spring  arrangements  were  made  to  procure  260,000  ever- 
greens for  game  cover,  all  of  which  have  been  planted.  The  plant- 
ing was  in  clumps  or  strips,  and  not  in  solid  blocks  as  is  ordinarily 
done  for  reforestation.  In  addition,  there  were  a total  of  104,650 
game  food  producing  trees,  shrubs  and  vines  which  were  raised 
in  the  State  Forest  Nursery  at  Mont  Alto  and  in  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s Nursery  at  Beavertown,  Snyder  County,  for  planting  on 
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various  tracts  ot  State  Game  Lands.  This  material  included  bitter- 
sweet, Asiatic  chestnut,  Russian  mulberry,  Japanese  rose,  Japanese 
barberry,  persimmon,  buckthorn,  etc. 

In  order  to  provide  game  food  producing  seedlings  for  the  spring 
of  1938,  arrangements  were  made  last  fall  with  the  National  Youth 
Administration  to  collect  seeds  of  various  kinds.  The  success  of 
this  venture  is  apparent,  since  over  300  pounds  of  seeds  were 
collected  and  cleaned  by  the  N.Y.A.  We  are  also  indebted  to  the 
N.Y.A.  for  splendid  work  in  connection  with  the  care  of  seedlings 
in  the  Beavertown  Nursery  during  the  past  summer  and  for  assist- 
ance in  seedling  shipment  this  spring. 

Seeds  collected  by  the  N.Y.A.  were  stored  at  the  Mont  Alto 
Nursery  and  at  the  Beavertown  Nursery,  and  most  of  them  will 
lie  planted  in  those  nurseries.  Also  some  of  the  seed  will  be  planted 
in  a small  nursery  started  by  the  Ganderstep  Transient  Camp,  of 
the  W.P.A.,  on  State  Game  Lands  No.  103  in  Centre  County,  and 
small  amounts  in  beds  on  several  tracts  of  State  Game  Lands.  The 
seeds  collected  by  the  N.Y.A.  include  frost  grape,  wild  black 
cherry,  bittersweet,  flowering  dogwood,  persimmon  and  small 
quantities  of  a number  of  other  species. 

In  order  to  improve  food  conditions  on  forest  areas,  a great 
many  release  cuttings  were  made  in  the  vicinity  of  blackberry 
briars,  grapevines,  hawthorns  and  other  game  food  producing 
plants.  This  cutting  included  the  removal  of  all  competitive  growth 
surrounding  clumps  of  game  food  producers,  permitting  sunlight 
to  enter  and  thereby  stimulating  the  production  of  game  food 
plants  and  the  valuable  fruit  of  these  plants.  Sprouts  from  hard- 
wood stumps  also  provides  browse  for  deer  and  rabbits.  Such  work 
produces  results  similar  to  the  planting  of  clumps  of  game  food 
shrubs,  berries  and  vines.  A total  of  823  acres  of  such  release  plot 
cuttings  were  made  on  317  different  plots  scattered  over  the  State 
on  different  blocks  of  State  Game  Lands.  Most  of  this  work  was 
done  by  C.C.C.  Camps  and  by  W.P.A.  labor. 

On  State  Game  Lands  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  where 
there  are  areas  containing  considerable  large  timber,  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  sell  some  of  the  timber  from  certain  areas 
where  improvements  can  be  made  in  the  deer  food  supply  and 
grouse  cover.  Sales  have  already  been  arranged  for  on  the  fol- 
lowing blocks  of  State  Game  Lands,  some  of  which  included  areas 
badly  damaged  by  the  ice  storm  during  the  spring  of  1936:  No. 
100  in  Centre  County,  No.  59  in  Potter  County,  No.  61  in  McKean 
County,  No-  30  in  McKean  County,  No.  36  in  Bradford  County, 
No.  14  in  Cameron  County,  No.  13  in  Sullivan  County,  No.  12  in 
Bradford  County,  No.  78  in  Clearfield  County,  No.  114  in  Lycom- 
ing County,  No.  93  in  Clearfield  County  and  No.  25  in  Elk  County. 

Such  cutting  opens  up  the  crown  canopy  of  the  trees  and  en- 
courages the  growth  of  sprout  and  ground  vegetation  essential 
as  food  and  cover  for  wildlife.  A timber  sale  agreement  has  been 


Plots  planted  to  Kume  food  neur  cover  Is  essential. 
Refuge  Keeper  Orrie  Smith  planting  grain  on  Game 
frauds  No.  (IT*. 


made  with  each  individual,  and  most  of  the  agreements  provide 
for  the  cutting  of  chemical  and  paper  wood.  Arrangements  are 
always  made  to  leave  standing  the  desirable  game  food  producing 
trees,  such  as  beech  and  wild  cherry,  and  all  food  producing 
shrubs.  Receipts  for  wood  products  from  these  sales  between 
June  1,  1936  and  April  15,  1937  reached  approximately  $750.  How- 
ever, the  value  to  wildlife  is  not  alone  in  the  dollars  and  cents 
received,  but  principally  in  environmental  improvements  to  State 
Game  Lands. 

During  the  past  winter  many  thousands  of  apple  trees  were 
pruned,  largely  through  the  aid  of  the  N.Y.A.  Reports  are  not 
yet  all  in,  but  the  number  of  apple  trees  pruned  will  be  at  least 
10,000.  Such  pruning  increases  the  capacity  of  the  tree  to  bear 
fruit.  In  addition  to  the  pruning,  a great  many  of  the  trees  were 
released  from  suppression  from  other  competitive  growth.  Pruned 
branches  were  piled  near  the  trees  to  provide  both  food  for  deer 
and  cover  and  food  for  rabbits.  Practically  all  kinds  of  game  food 
on  either  the  fruit,  buds  or  bark  of  the  apple  tree,  which  makes  it 
one  of  the  most  desirable  of  all  game  food  producers. 

A fairly  large  quantity  of  wild  waterfowl  foods  was  planted  at 
the  Pymatuning  Wild  Waterfowl  Refuge  during  1936.  The  C.C.C. 
Camp  at  the  Pymatuning  this  year  has  agreed  to  furnish  trucks 
for  transportation  of  wild  waterfowl  foods  from  other  lakes  to 
the  Pymatuning.  Arrangements  are  also  being  made  this  year  for 
planting  some  wild  waterfowl  foods  at  a small  dam  built  by  the 
C.C.C.  on  Game  Lands  No.  54  in  Jefferson  County,  and  another 
small  dam  built  by  the  W.P.A.  on  State 
Game  Lands  No  56  in  Bucks  County. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a great  many 
small  food  and  cover  development  projects 
were  and  are  now  being  conducted.  These  in- 
clude the  collecting  and  transplanting  on 
State  Game  Lands  of  a great  many  shrubs, 
where  they  are  plentiful  or  where  the  owner 
wishes  to  dispose  of  them  from  privately- 
owned  lands.  This  work  has  been  carried  on 
largely  by  C.C.C.  Camps  and  W.P.A.  labor. 
A great  many  thousands  of  grapevine  cut- 
tings have  been  planted  at  various  places. 
Over  20,000  of  these  grape  cuttings  were 
planted  on  State  Game  Lands  No.  57  in  Wy- 
oming County.  The  W.P.A.,  the  N.Y.A.,  and 
the  C.C.C.  Camps  all  made  other  improve- 
ments, such  as  brush  heaps,  log  shelters, 
various  kinds  of  feeding  shelters,  rough  grape 
arbors,  etc.  On  various  tracts  of  game  lands 
bittersweet,  as  well  as  grapevine  cuttings, 
were  planted  around  roughly  constructed 
arbors. 

In  connection  with  the  new  C.C.C.  five- 
year  program,  game  food  and  cover  develop- 
ment plans,  as  well  as  for  other  improvement 
work,  have  been  prepared  for  a large  ma- 
jority of  the  blocks  of  State  Game  Lands. 
There  is  a possibility  that  approximately  fifty 
C.C.C.  Camps  will  be  maintained  in  Peun- 
( Continued  on  page  291 


THE  FUTURE  of  Our  WATERFOWL 


ONL,Y  four  or  five  years  ago  when  members  of  the  Biological 
Survey  were  engaged  in  despairing  attempts  to  acquaint  the 
public  with  the  fact  that  the  waterfowl  were  in  acute  danger  and 
that  some  species  were  already  on  the  verge  of  extinction  these 
officers  were  regarded  as  being  victims  of  chronic  melancholia. 
Scores  of  letters  were  written  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  ad- 
vising him  of  the  fact  and  urging  him  to  silence  the  gloomy 
lunatics.  Now  all  that  has  been  changed.  Now  everyone  admits 
that  the  waterfowl  have  declined  tremendously,  but  perhaps  even 
now  only  a few  realize  how  close  these  birds  were  to  irremediable 
disaster  in  those  years  between  1930  and  1934.  Public  agreement  on 
the  subject  is  as  nearly  unanimous  as  it  ever  is  on  any  matter  of 
national  importance,  and  only  a few  individuals  who  live  in  or  visit 
the  great  concentration  areas  remain  skeptical  as  to  the  extent  and 
seriousness  of  the  decrease.  There  is  even  a curious  reversal  of 
opinion,  or  at  least  a tendency  toward  this  state  of  affairs,  and  we 
who  a few  years  ago  were  so  pessimistic  as  to  be  almost  unbear- 
able to  our  friends  and  associates  are  now  inclined  to  nurse  a faint 
but  definite  flicker  of  optimism  amid  the  general  gloom.  I know 
that  I must  be  careful  not  to  seem  too  cheerful  over  the  prospect 
as  we  see  it  now.  It  is  very  easy  for  an  anxious  parent  to  imagine 
that  the  first  symptom  of  improvement  in  an  ailing  child  constitutes 
an  unconditional  guarantee  of  complete  recovery.  We  are  apt  to 
believe  what  we  hope  will  be  true.  With  respect  to  our  invalid 
waterfowl  resources  we  must  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  fact  that 
our  present  gains,  though  positive,  are  slight  and  elementary. 

Three  years  ago  we  were  low  in  ducks  and  low  in  spirits.  Today 
we  have  a few  more  ducks  and  much  more  hope  for  their  future, 
but  in  a very  real  sense  the  patient  must  be  kept  in  a suitable 
environment,  nourished  with  an  abundance  of  food  and  water,  and 
guarded  against  the  shock  of  long  open  seasons  and  shooting 
abuses  for  many  years  to  come. 

At  the  approach  of  the  crisis  I was  one  of  the  least  eloquent 
but  most  earnest  of  those  who  went  about,  up  and  down  the 
countryside,  warning  all  who  would  listen  of  the  disaster  to  come. 
Some  of  my  experiences  at  that  time  were  inspiring  while  others 
were  filled  with  bitterness  and  disillusionment  I believe  it  may  in- 
terest you  to  know  my  reasons  for  putting  off  now  the  deepest 
shade  of  mourning  and  looking  with  encouragement  to  the  future. 
They  are  practical  reasons,  I assure  you. 

Since  1915  the  Biological  Survey  had  been  striving  by  every 
means  at  its  limited  command  to  arouse  the  American  public  to 
the  realization  that  the  maintenance  of  the  migratory  waterfowl 
could  never  be  insured  by  the  regulation  of  shooting  alone.  Dr.  E. 
W.  Nelson  was  one  of  the  first,  I think,  to  point  out  that  the 
preservation  of  waterfowl  was  a land  utilization  problem  no  less 
than  it  was  a regulatory  one.  It  is  now  understood  by  anyone  who 
has  given  any  thought  at  all  to  the  business  of  wildlife  manage- 
ment, that  his  formula,  which  for  so  many  years  found  little  en- 
thusiasm or  support,  holds  the  basic  philosophy  governing  the 
effort  we  must  make. 

Expressed  in  simplest  terms  it  is  this:  In  order  to  have  water- 
fowl  we  must  have  waterfowl  marshes  and  with  the  marshes  we 
must  have  waterfowl  to  occupy  them.  If  we  were  able  to  perform 
the  impossible  and  restore  immediately  and  completely  every  foot 
of  those  original  areas  inhabited  by  the  waterfowl  before  the  com- 
ing of  white  men  they  would  still  be  utterly  useless  if  populated 
only  by  the  ghosts  of  birds  gone  long  ago  to  fill  the  gunner’s  game 

[An  address  by  Col.  H.  P.  Sheldon,  Chief,  Division  of  Public  Relations,  U.  S. 
Biological  Survey,  at  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Isaak  Walton 
League  of  America,  Chicago,  III.,  on  April  50.] 


bags.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  we  may  silence  the  guns  forever 
and  yet  be  forced  to  watch  our  birds  vanish  to  extinction  if  we 
make  no  effort  to  restore  and  preserve  areas  possessing  the  en- 
vironmental characteristics  so  vitally  important  to  the  waterfowl. 

Until  1933  very  little  was  done  to  activate  either  part  of  the 
waterfowl  program.  With  the  passage  of  the  Migratory  Bird 
Treaty  Act  in  1918  some  scanty  funds  were  appropriated  each  year 
to  employ  a few  officers  to  enforce  shooting  restrictions  to  which 
a large  number  of  the  gunners  were  indifferent  or  antagonistic.  It 
was  the  common  experience  of  the  Survey  to  find  itself  assailed  on 
one  hand  by  gunners  who  protested  the  severity  of  the  restrictions 
and,  on  the  other  hand  and  at  the  same  time,  by  the  ultra  con- 
servationists who  mistook  weakness  for  cowardice  and  cursed  the 
Survey  for  its  apparent  leniency. 

While  this  state  of  affairs  continued,  even  less  interest  was  being 
taken  in  the  waterfowl  sanctuary  program,  and  the  funds  allotted 
for  this  essential  use  were  really  negligible.  It  was  during  these 
years  of  debate  and  constant  conflict  that  the  greater  part  of  some 
15,000,000  to  20,000,000  acres  of  the  finest  duck  breeding  marshes 
in  the  United  States  were  destroyed  by  drought  and  drainage, 
while,  I suppose,  some  sardonic  devil  of  frustration  stood  by  and 
grinned  to  see  how  ably  the  real  friends  of  wildlife  managed  to 
avoid  any  effective  harmony  of  effort. 

In  that  darkest  hour  many  informed  and  practical  men  were 
convinced  that  the  waterfowl  were  doomed  and  that  the  least  pain- 
ful way  out  of  a condition  long  past  all  hope  was  to  invoke  a 
mercy  death  by  taking  off  all  shooting  restrictions  and  turning  the 
guns  loose  upon  the  dwindling  remnants. 

And  then,  somewhat  more  vociferously  than  the  first  breath  of 
spring,  came  the  great  change.  Its  prophet  and  high  priest  was 
Jay  N.  Darling  and  he  was  supported  by  a public  enthusiasm  which 
actually  seemed  to  have  crystallized  over  night. 

Money  suddenly  began  to  flow  to  extend  and  strengthen  the 
enforcement  arm  of  the  Survey  and  to  help  in  the  enforcement  of 
restrictions  more  drastic  than  any  that  preceded  them.  Resentment 
and  criticism  of  the  restrictions  while  never  completely  withdrawn 
(nor  will  they  ever  be)  receded  materially  as  sportsmen  all  over 
the  country  roused  to  the  necessity  of  building  up,  by  hook  or 
by  crook,  an  adequate  supply  of  birds  for  breeding  purposes.  The 
courts  were  also  aroused  and  by  the  imposition  of  adequate  penal- 
ties upon  violators  of  the  Treaty  Act  regulations  changed  at  once 
the  attitude  of  the  public  toward  those  individuals  who  had  thought 
it  clever  and  commendable  to  rob  the  resource  that  is  a property 
ordained  by  Nature  to  be  administered-in-trust  by  all  the  people 
of  this  continent. 

From  various  sources  funds  totaling  about  $20,000,000  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Survey  with  instructions  to  go  ahead 
with  the  establishment  of  a waterfowl  sanctuary  system  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plan  advocated  by  Dr.  Nelson  nearly  twenty  years 
before.  Thanks  to  the  work  already  done  by  the  scientists  and 
technicians  of  the  Bureau  we  were  able  to  begin  the  program  im- 
mediately. 

The  information  gained  by  bird-migration  and  food-habits  studies 
had  been  used  to  map  a system  of  refuges  so  located  that  they 
would  be  of  the  greatest  possible  advantage  to  the  birds  and  we 
were  able  to  take  up  the  tremendous  task  of  land  acquisition  with- 
out delay.  Since  then  in  three  short  years  the  Survey  has  acquired 
by  gift,  purchase,  Executive  order,  or  otherwise,  nearly  3,000,000 
acres  of  land  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  our  migratory  waterfowl. 

The  program  has  been  based  on  the  theory  that  an  adequate 
refuge  area  must  exist  in  every  important  concentration  region  if 
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the  system  is  to  be  effective.  The  great  bulk  of  the  shooting  of 
migratory  waterfowl  is  carried  on  in  this  country,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary therefore  not  only  to  restore  and  repopulate  our  duck  breed- 
ing grounds,  but  also  to  provide  sanctuary  while  the  birds  are  in 
migration  and  on  their  wintering  grounds. 

The  total  breeding  area  included  in  the  marsh-restoration  projects 
that  we  are  carrying  on  at  the  present  time  is  about  1,000,000 
acres.  This  will  produce  many  birds,  but  nevertheless  the  restora- 
tion of  a million  acres  is  not  sufficient  to  bring  back  the  days  of 
long  shooting  seasons  and  large  bags.  If  there  are  any  who  dream 
of  the  return  of  times  when  a gunner  might  legally  shoot  25  or 
50  birds  a day  over  a season  of  three  months  they  are  indulging 
in  vain  hopes.  I do  not  believe  that  that  time  is  ever  going  to  re- 
turn. The  best  estimates  concede  that  somewhere  between  fifteen 
and  twenty  million  acres  of  the  finest  duck  breeding  marshes  in 
the  United  States  have  been  destroyed  by  drought  and  drainage. 
A large  acreage  in  southern  Canada  has  also  been  destroyed  in  the 
same  way.  We  cannot  hope  to  restore  the  conditions  that  existed 
when  that  whole  territory  was  a great  waterfowl  nursery  by  the 
rehabilitation  of  1,000,000  or  2,000,000  acres  of  marsh,  although 
every  acre  restored  will  help  us  toward  our  objectives. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  this  marsh-restoration  program  is  that 
once  it  is  accomplished  the  marshes  will  go  on  producing  birds 
indefinitely  if  breeding  stock  is  preserved.  In  other  words,  the  in- 
vestment that  we  are  making  and  the  efforts  we  are  putting  forth 
are  not  for  today  alone;  the  work  will  be  productive  many  years 
from  today,  or  for  as  long  as  these  marshes  remain. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  attempt  a description  of  the  work 
being  done  on  all  of  the  217  wildlife  refuges  now  under  adminis- 
tration by  the  Survey,  and  perhaps  a very  brief  account  of  the 
operations  on  a typical  refuge  will  suffice  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
what  is  being  accomplished  with  the  entire  program. 

The  Souris  Refuge  in  North  Dakota  is  the  one  I have  selected 
as  furnishing  an  example  of  our  restoration  efforts.  The  two  units 
of  this  refuge  will  total  about  80,000  acres  of  duck-producing  marsh. 
A series  of  eight  dams  has  been  thrown  across  the  river  valley,  and 
the  two  units,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Souris,  together  control  nearly 
100  miles  of  the  river  bottom. 

Formerly  this  was  one  of  the  great  duck  nurseries  of  the  L'nited 
States,  but  drainage  and  agricultural  operations  gradually  destroyed 
its  productivity.  On  the  Upper  Souris  we  have  built  a huge  storage 
dam  which  will  control  110,000  acre  feet  of  water.  This  water  will 
be  stored  during  the  spring  run-off  and  used  for  maintaining  the 
water  level  on  the  marshes  below  during  the  summer  months.  Be- 
low the  big  unit  are  six  miles  of  marsh  which,  when  well  supplied 
with  water,  will  be  one  of  the  finest  nesting  grounds  in  North 
America.  On  the  Lower  Souris  over  an  area  of  some  50,000  acres 
a series  of  dikes  will  spread  the  water  out  into  the  channels, 
sloughs,  and  pot  holes  connected  by  ditches  and  canals,  so  that  a 
good  circulation  of  water  will  be  maintained  and  a maximum 
growth  of  food  and  cover  plants  for  the  migratory  waterfowl  ob- 
tained. 

This  refuge  may  be  even  better  as  a duck  nursery  than  it  was 
under  natural  conditions.  The  dams  are  designed  to  flood  the  area 
only  deep  enough  to  leave  many  small  islands  for  safe  nesting  sites. 
The  waterfowl  took  advantage  of  these  improvements  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  Less  than  thirty  days  after  the  water  was  first  stored 
in  one  of  the  units  on  this  area  ducks  were  nesting  there  and  many 
thousand  pairs  of  ducks  nested  on  this  refuge  the  first  year  of  its 
operation,  although  it  was  far  from  an  ideal  duck  nesting  ground  at 


that  time.  In  order  to  bring  these  marshes  to  a high  point  of  pro- 
ductivity in  the  shortest  possible  time,  we  gathered  seeds  and  root- 
stocks of  growths  that  will  furnish  food  and  cover  and  planted 
them  before  the  units  were  flooded.  In  consequence,  after  only  one 
year  of  existence  this  marsh  is  far  along  toward  attaining  a sta- 
bilized condition  that  will  produce  a maximum  of  food  and  cover 
for  the  birds.  We  look  for  the  two  Souris  units  to  be  of  tremen- 
dous value. 

There  are  five  major  refuges  in  North  Dakota  alone  and  a total 
of  70  small  easement  refuges.  On  52  of  these,  actual  development 
work  has  been  done  or  is  under  way,  and  32  of  them  are  practical- 
ly completed.  Twenty  more  of  these  projects  are  well  along  to- 
ward completion,  and  work  is  being  undertaken  on  the  others  as 
fast  as  time  and  money  will  permit.  These  easement  refuges  in- 
volve the  use  of  privately  owned  lands,  which  the  owners  give 
us  the  right  in  perpetuity  to  flood,  fence,  and  protect  as  migratory 
waterfowl  refuges.  The  farmers  in  North  Dakota  are  glad  to  grant 
these  easements  in  return  for  the  work  we  do  in  building  the  water 
control  structures,  which  restore  water  to  their  dry  lakes  and 
marshes  and  furnish  good  watering  places  for  their  stock.  The 
restoration  of  these  areas  should  be  of  great  help  in  tiding  over 
drought  conditions  so  prevalent  in  North  Dakota  in  recent  years. 
Many  of  these  farmers  take  a great  deal  of  pride  in  the  work  and 
have  labored  freely  to  help  us. 

The  easement  program  has  restored  100,000  acres  of  breeding 
marsh  in  units  that  vary  from  500  to  15,000  acres.  We  are  hoping 
to  extend  the  same  system  to  other  States,  and  it  is  now  actually 
under  way  in  South  Dakota.  If  we  can  add  another  half  million 
acres  of  these  easement  refuges  to  the  great  northern  prairie  nest- 
ing area  it  will  be  a marvelous  supplement  to  the  existing  major 
refuge  units  that  now  comprise  nearly  three-quarters  of  a million 
acres  of  land. 

I wish  it  were  possible  for  each  of  you  to  visit  our  refuge  areas 
and  see  just  what  is  being  accomplished  for  waterfowl  restoration. 
I think  that  if  we  could  show  the  sportsmen  of  this  nation  the 
work  being  done,  or  even  tell  them  individually  about  it,  the  great 
majority  would  favor  the  program,  including  all  necessary  shoot- 
ing restrictions,  and  would  support  it  loyally.  I believe  they  would 
see  it  as  a really  constructive  effort,  sound  in  theory  and  abso- 
lutely practicable  in  performance.  This  is  the  first  time  that  any 
agency,  Federal,  State,  or  private,  has  ever  had  an  opportunity  to 
do  anything  constructive  for  the  migrator}-  waterfowl  on  a scale 
that  is  anywhere  near  adequate. 

We  are  proud  of  the  work  we  have  laid  out,  but  we  are  not  out 
of  the  woods  yet.  In  order  to  develop  this  program  to  the  mini- 
mum basis  that  will  give  us  real  assurance  that  the  birds  will  be 
protected  and  a breeding  stock  preserved,  we  still  need  73  areas 
that  we  have  not  yet  started  to  purchase,  and  we  need  to  finish 
several  other  purchases  now  under  way.  These  73  areas  are  scat- 
tered over  the  country  in  the  major  concentration  points  and  on  the 
principal  breeding  grounds.  The  funds  given  us  for  the  purchase 
of  land  are  exhausted  and  the  possibility  of  continuing  this  pro- 
gram depends  entirely  upon  obtaining  additional  money  with  which 
to  buy  land.  It  will  take,  roughly,  $25,000,000  to  buy  the  land  and 
do  the  development  work  necessary  to  complete  this  minimum 
program  that  we  consider  essential.  We  do  not  think  that  is  a 
great  amount  to  invest  in  the  future  of  the  migratory  waterfowl 
of  this  country.  We  are  dealing  with  a resource  capable  of  pro- 
ducing an  annual  return  w-orth  many  times  that  sum.  We  know, 
too,  that  unless  this  constructive  work  can  be  continued  we  face 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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WITH  BELLS 


By  FRED  EVERETT 
Sketches  by  the  Author 


IT  was  cold.  More  than  that — it  was  bitter  cold!  The  shrieking 
wind  drove  hot  needles  through  my  cheeks  and  tore  under  my 
turned-down  ear  flaps  and  upturned  coat  collar.  It  pierced  gloves, 
boots  and  hunting  suit  alike.  I was  cold!  Near  freezing,  as  I 
ploughed  my  way  across  the  snow-covered,  wind-swept  field  and 
finally  reached  the  high  stone  wall.  Over  this  wall  and  into  a 
new  world — a warm  world  without  wind. 

Even  now  I can  feel  the  joy  of  the  other  side  of  that  stone  wall. 
It  was  a little  touch  of  paradise  set  in  the  midst  of  a desolate  world. 
And  I,  it  seemed,  was  the  only  living  thing  abroad  on  this  frozen 
day.  With  utter  contentment  I brushed  away  some  of  the  snow 
and  settled  down  in  the  shelter  of  the  wall.  Over  head  the  wind 
howled  and  shrieked  through  the  trees;  in  my  sheltered  spot  the 
air  barely  moved.  On  the  far  side  of  the  wall  it  was  sub-zero 
weather;  on  my  side,  in  the  reflected  heat  of  the  sun,  it  seemed 
from  40  to  SO  degrees  warmer.  As  I snuggled  down  into  a more 
comfortable  position,  I had  a distinct  feeling  of  kinship  with  old 
Mr.  Redfox,  whose  favorite  pastime  I was  now  indulging  in. 

Growing  drowsy  with  the  warmth  which  crept  through  me,  my 
thoughts  began  to  wander.  Last  night,  when  I had  come  to  my 
Grandad’s,  where  was  to  be  found  my  favorite  of  all  favorite 
hunting  covers,  the  weather  had  been  ideal.  But  what  a change 
when  I awoke  with  the  morning!  I had  been  foolish  to  even  start 
out.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  a good  chance  to  study  con- 
ditions and  see  how  the  game  actually  did  react  to  such  weather. 
With  that  excuse  I had  braved  the  elements.  Now,  here  I was, 
without  having  seen  any  sign  of  game,  overjoyed  to  rest  and  warm 
up  before  heading  for  home.  It  wasn’t  even  noon,  either! 

• The  noise  of  the  wind  was  fading  away.  I could  tell  where  the 
road  lay  a short  distance  ahead  because  now  and  then  a sleigh 
went  jingling  past.  All  that  I could  see  was  the  top  of  a whip, 
which  seemed  to  cut  through  the  white  landscape  like  a periscope 
of  a submarine.  And  at  intervals  a horse’s  head  bobbed  into  view 
as  it  was  thrown  high  by  the  spirited  animaL  This  was  real  country 
as  we  farm-bred  city  folk  love  to  remember  it.  The  music  of  the 
sleigh  bells  acted  as  a lullaby  as  it  grew  fainter  and  fainter. 

A great  quiet  seemed  to  settle  over  the  world. 

“Tinkle — tinkle-de-dingle-de-j  ingle.” 

It  began  to  dawn  upon  me  that  for  some  time  these  bells'  had 
been  trying  to  force  themselves  into  my  consciousness.  They  were 
faint  and  different  from  any  that  I had  ever  heard — like  very 
small,  silver  bells. 

“ ’S  a pity  you  can’t  give  a fellow  some  attention!”  said  a 
plaintive  voice. 

I opened  my  eyes,  closed  and  rubbed  them,  and  then  opened  them 
again.  It  didn’t  seem  to  bother  me  that  it  was  a wonderfully  clear, 
warm  autumn  day  without  a trace  of  snow.  In  fact,  considering 
what  I saw  on  a branch  of  the  tree  in  front  of  me,  I didn’t  notice 
the  day  at  all. 

“Tinkle-de-dingle-de-jingle.” 

“Isn’t  that  sweet  music?”  .asked  the  voice  again,  as  the  squirrel 
on  the  branch  twitched  his  tail.  It  seemed  perfectly  natural  that 
it  was  the  squirrel  talking.  What  drew  my  attention  were  the 
bells  which  were  around  the  outer  fringe  of  his  tail.  Shining,  sil- 
very little  bells  they  were,  with  a most  pleasing  arrangement  of 
tones.  Every  time  the  restless  fellow  twitched  his  tail,  the  bells 
seemed  to  twinkle  with  music. 


"I  have  never  heard  such  beautiful  bells,”  I answered.  This 
pleased  the  squirrel  so  much  that  he  twitched  his  tail  until  I 
feared  for  the  bells.  I need  not  have  worried, — they  were  growing 
on  his  tail,  not  just  tied  there. 

"But  where  on  earth  did  you  get  them?”  I asked,  filled  with 
wonder. 

“I  didn’t  get  them  on  earth,”  he  replied. 

“Neither  did  I,”  said  a bird-like  voice. 

“Nor  me,  neither,”  said  a third  voice. 

I looked  down  and  there,  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  strutted  a cock 
ruffed  grouse.  He  was  an  ordinary  grouse  except  that,  around  the 
outer  edge  of  his  dark,  shining  ruff,  there  grew  some  of  the  tiny 
bells.  As  he  strutted,  his  head  bobbed  back  and  forth,  and  with 
each  bob  his  bells  blended  their  music  with  those  of  the  squirrel. 

The  owner  of  the  third  voice  hopped  beside  the  bird.  He  was  a 
plump  cottontail  rabbit,  with  just  two  little  bells,  one  on  each 
side  of  his  nose.  These  bells  were  never  silent  because  bunny’s 
nose  is  always  moving. 

Now  it  began  to  dawn  upon  me  that  everything  was  not  just 
as  it  should  be.  Those  bells  didn’t  seem  right,  somehow.  Of  course, 
talking  with  the  animals  was  perfectly  okey. 

“Well,  then,  where  did  you  get  them?”  I insisted. 

"If  you  must  know,  you  wished  them  upon  us — you  and  your 
friend  Geo.  F. !”  they  all  three  said  in  chorus. 

I started  to  deny  this  when  suddenly  I remembered.  I threw 
back  my  head  to  laugh. 

“Ha-ha-”  Crack ! — “Haw-haw-haw !” 

It  wasn’t  my  own  laugh  that  woke  me — it  was  the  crack  of  my 
head  against  the  stone  wall  as  I threw  it  back  to  laugh  and  the 
“haw-haw”  of  a strange  deep  voice.  I came  to  with  a snap.  For  a 
few  minutes  the  dazzle  of  the  sunlight  on  the  snow  blinded  me. 

Finally  I was  able  to  recognize  the  figure  which  was  now  sitting 
beside  me.  The  lean,  long,  lanky  farmer  with  the  sharp  features 
could  be  none  other  than  my  old  friend  “Uncle  Jake,”  as  he  was 
called. 

“How’d  you  get  here  and  what  are  you  laughing  at?”  I de- 
manded, meanwhile  rubbing  the  back  of  my  head. 

“Oh,  I jest  ambled  up,”  said  Uncle  Jake.  “ ’N  seein’  as  t’  how 
yu  was  a set’n,  I calc’lated  tu  set  too.  Nice’n  warm  hyer,  aint  ut? 
Makes  a fellor  sort  o’  sleepy,  don’t  ut,  after  be’un  out’n  that  culd 
wind?” 

I confessed  that  I must  have  been  asleep.  Anyhow,  I hadn’t 
heard  him  come  up. 

“Must  ’a  had  a dream  ’er  sumpin,  didn’t  cha?  Way  yu  ha-ha-ed 
made  it  sort  a peer  like  yu  did!” 

“Oh,  that’s  it — it  was  a dream!”  I mumbled  and  then  I told  it 
to  Uncle  Jake. 

“What  cha  mean,  yu  wisht  ut  on  ’em?  What  did  cha  ’member?” 

“Gosh,  Uncle  Jake,  the  funny  part  of  it  is,  what  I remembered 
in  that  dream  actually  did  take  place  right  in  these  woods  last 
week.  Can  you  beat  that!  I guess  I was  thinking  of  that  hunt 
when  I fell  asleep.  Here  it  is — it’s  too  good  to  keep.” 
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Whereupon  I told  Uncle  Jake  the  story  of  the  hunt 
which  I had  had  with  Geo.  F.  the  week  before.  This 
story  is  true  in  every  detail.  I have  no  hopes  of  ever 
understanding  it. 

At  the  time  I was  living  in  my  old  home  town  of 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  where  I had  settled  down  to  pur- 
sue my  career  as  an  artist  Among  my  friends  there 
were  but  few  who  were  hunters,  and  so,  as  a rule,  I 
hunted  alone.  I preferred  it  that  way  in  those  days. 
My  favorite  trip  was  out  to  my  Grandad’s  at  Ninevah 
Junction.  When  alone,  I felt  free  to  go  any  time,  stay 
the  night  and  hunt  to  my  heart’s  content.  And  then, 
back  to  Grandad  and  Grandmother — a hot  supper  and 
the  old,  reliable  game  of  euchre  in  the  evening. 

I had  found  a new  friend,  a real  good  sport,  whom 
I called  Geo.  F.  He  hailed  from  a town  in  the  Adi- 
rondacks  where  hunters  should  be  born,  not  made. 
About  the  first  question  I asked  him  was,  did  he  like 
to  hunt?  Did  he!  It  was  his  meat  and  applesauce!  I 
think  at  the  time  he  put  the  emphasis  on  the  wrong 
word.  The  joy  of  finding  a real  hunting  companion 
overcame  my  sense  of  caution  and  I immediately 
proposed  a trip. 

Long  before  dawn  on  that  fateful  day  we  were  in 
his  coupe,  prepared  for  a full  day’s  hunt  and  the 
twenty-mile  drive  to  the  selected  spot.  Before  day- 
light we  were  parked  and  ready. 

These  covers  abounded  in  three  kinds  of  game; 
grouse,  rabbits  and  squirrels.  Our  plans  were  made 
accordingly.  First,  that  happiest  of  all  ways  of  start- 
ing the  day — a special  place  to  sit  down  and  enjoy 
the  awakenings  of  the  forest  and  its  peoples  as  the 
day  breaks.  With  the  dawn  would  come  the  squirrels. 
After  that — tramp,  tramp  all  day,  taking  our  time, 
resting  here  and  there,  flushing  what  game  there  was 
to  be  found.  No  dogs  in  those  days.  I had  no  place  to 
keep  one  nor  any  desire  for  one  when  on  such  a 
hunt.  The  game  was  too  varied. 

I placed  Geo.  F.  on  my  pet  stump,  one  that  had 
a tree  so  close  to  it  that  you  could  lean  back  in 
comfort.  That  was  a mistake  on  my  part.  Fortunately 
I decided  to  stay  within  sight  at  another  spot  about 
twenty-five  yards  away. 

In  about  ten  minutes  the  first  twitterings  of  the 
awakening  birds  brought  me  to  full  attention.  In  the 
east  appeared  a faint  flush  of  color  which  grew  deep- 
er and  lighter  as  the  murmur  in  the  forest  increased. 
The  two  seemed  in  accord  with  each  other — the  life 
of  the  forest  and  the  re-creation  of  the  dawn.  The 
massive  silhouettes  against  the  sky  began  to  separate 
into  trees  and  change  from  dark  purples  to  mixed 
autumn  colors. 

In  the  distance  a dog  barked.  It  was  echoed  by  a 
crow.  All  about,  the  new  day  became  filled  with 
song,  chatter  and  life.  Those  few  minutes  at  daybreak 
with  the  people  of  Nature  have  a magical  tonic  all 
their  own.  It’s  just  great  to  be  alive,  and  here! 

A chipmunk  came  out  of  his  hole  in  the  stump  on 
which  I was  sitting,  scampered  over  my  foot  and  dis- 
appeared on  business  of  his  own.  Close  by,  a grey 
squirrel  barked  over  near  Geo.  F.  I had  forgotten  him. 
I wondered  how  the  dawn  had  affected  him. 

I took  a look  and  nearly  burst  out  laughing.  Day- 
break had  not  affected  him  at  all — he  was  sound 
asleep.  Directly  over  his  head  sat  the  grey  squirrel, 
barking  at  him.  Another  was  going  up  the  tree.  The 
temptation  was  too  much  for  me — I took  quick  aim 
on  the  squirrel  overhead  and  pulled  the  trigger. 

With  the  report  of  my  little  16-gauge,  Geo.  F. 
literally  bounded  off  the  stump  and  went  sprawling. 
That  was  all  that  saved  him  from  having  the  squirrel 
land  squarely  on  him — it  hit  the  stump  instead.  I 
tried  to  keep  a straight  face  but  failed. 

“Hey — what  ’n  H’s  the  big  idea?”  demanded  Geo. 
F.,  fully  awake  now.  “Trying  to  blow  my  head  off?” 


"Man,  those  squirrels  certainly  know  their  nuts.  They  were  playing  all  over 
you.  1 thought  I’d  get  one  for  you,  seeing  that  you  weren’t  here.” 

“Go  on — I wasn’t  asleep,”  denied  Sir  Wideawake.  “I  was  just  thinking.  Be- 
sides, there  weren’t  any  squirrels  around  here  or  I would  have  seen  them." 

“Yeah?”  I came  back  at  him — “Then  what  is  that  on  the  stump  you  just  s< 
gracefully  deserted?” 

He  looked.  “Gosh”  That  was  all  he  said. 

Well,  just  because  a guy  fell  asleep  didn’t  mean  he  was  no  hunter.  We  -tart'  . 
out  for  the  day’s  sport.  Not  long  after,  I saw  the  flick  of  a tail  as  it  disappear'-' 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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Top  row.  Ifft  to  rishl: 

Blue  Bird  at  nesting  liox. 

Least  Flycateher  on  nest. 

Robin  feeding  young. 

Wood  Thrush  at  feeding  station. 

Second  row,  left  to  right: 

Catbird  at  feeding  station. 

Hairy  Woodpecker. 

Wren  at  nest  box. 

Bottom  row,  left  to  right: 

Hummingbird. 

Chickadee. 

Flicker  at  nesting  cavity. 

Young  Black-crowned  Night  Herons. 
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Spraying  Blighted  Chestnut  Trees 


What  Is  the  Chestnut  Blight  Disease? 

IN  1904  the  chestnut  trees  in  the  Zoological  Park  of  New  York 
City  began  to  die  from  an  unknown  cause.  At  first  bark  insects 
were  blamed,  but  soon  the  causal  agent  was  determined  to  be  a 
bark  fungus  of  unknown  origin.  It  was  not  until  about  1913  that 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  explorers  found  the  home  of  this 
disease  in  China  and  Japan.  Evidently  the  disease  was  imported  on 
Chinese  or  Japanese  chestnuts  or  chestnut  plant  material  not  steri- 
lized or  fumigated  properly,  because  the  disease  on  these  Asiatic 
chestnuts  was  not  virulent  enough  in  its  native  regions  to  attract 
the  attention  of  foresters  and  chestnut  growers. 

But  once  established  on  American  chestnut,  it  proved  to  be  a 
run-away  disease  with  no  effective  control.  In  1912-13  the  Legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania  established  a “Chestnut  Blight  Commis- 
sion” and  appropriated  $250,000  to  attempt  to  check  the  disease  by 
locating  early  infected  areas  and  then  cutting  and  burning  these 
infected  trees.  Responsible  plant  pathologists,  noting  the  virulence 
of  the  disease,  and  the  ease  of  spreading  by  two  kinds  of  minute 
fungus  spores,  and  the  almost  unbelievable  numbers  of  spores 
produced,  were  skeptical  of  the  Legislature’s  wisdom  in  this  large 
appropriation.  The  State  Forestry  Department  was  not  involved 
in  this  method  of  attack,  which  proved  a complete  failure — noble 
as  was  the  conception  of  the  effort 

The  disease  literally  went  flying  down  the  east  side  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Forests,  which  had  a heavy  percentage  of  chestnut.  It 
has  now  also  moved  west  of  the  mountains — moving  against  pre- 
vailing winds  more  slowly,  and  has  reached  the  furthest  scattered 
outposts  of  native  chestnut  in  northwestern  Ohio  and  Michigan. 


BLIGHT  HARDY 
CHESTNUT  POSSIBLE 
for  RESTORATION  of 

CHESTNUT  STANDS 

By  DR.  E.  A.  ZIEGLER 
From  the  Forest  "Service  Letter" 

Estimate  of  the  Loss 

On  the  Mont  Alto  State  Forest  of  23,000  acres  in  southern  Penn- 
sylvania salvage  of  blighted  chestnut  was  made  possible  very  tard- 
ily by  the  establishment  of  a rotating  utilization  labor  fund.  Of  the 

100.000  cords  of  mostly  small  sized  second  growth  chestnut,  about 

30.000  cords  were  salvaged  from  1921  to  1928.  The  best  trees  were 
marketed  as  poles  with  a profit  of  about  $9  per  cord  to  the  state. 
The  bulk  was  too  small  for  poles  and  ties  or  lumber.  This  was 
disposed  of  for  apple  barrel  staves  and  nail  keg  staves,  and  the 
poorest  for  tannic  extract  wood.  The  30,000  cords  had  a gross  sale 
value  of  $200,000  from  a forest  property  that  cost  the  state  20  to 
25  years  earlier  $70,000.  Had  the  method  of  financing  the  salvage 
operation  been  approved  5 years  earlier,  and  had  the  present  C.C.C. 
roads  been,  in  existence,  the  salvage  could  have  been  doubled.  The 
timber  loss  based  on  salvage  cordwood  values  was  therefore 
$400,000  on  this  little  Mont  Alto  Forest  alone.  Based  on  mature 
timber  values  in  prospect,  the  primary  raw  timber  loss  was  much 
greater. 

Chestnut  was  a considerable  forest  component  on  9 million  of 
the  state’s  13  million  acres  of  forest  area.  An  estimate  of  50  million 
dollars  loss  to  the  state  does  not  seem  excessive,  from  the  timber 
loss  alone.  This  does  not  include  the  potential  forest  capital  loss 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  forest  increment  has  been  permanently 
reduced  because  chestnut  grew  faster  than  the  species  replacing  it. 

Game  and  Human  Food 

Another  large  item  of  loss  difficult  to  put  in  figures  has  been 
the  loss  in  food  for  game.  A good  chestnut  crop  meant  fat  deer, 
wild  turkeys,  grouse,  and  squirrels.  There  is  no  substitute  forest 
tree  for  chestnut  in  the  production  of  game  food  either  in  quantity 
or  palatability  or  nourishment. 

The  writer,  with  several  brothers,  gathered  many  a bushel  of 
chestnuts,  either  on  the  half  share  in  fenced  farm  “chestnut  or- 
chards,” or  “on  his  own”  in  the  unfenced  forests  of  the  state.  After 
the  first  bushel  or  two  were  stored  for  family  use,  excess  nuts  were 
sold  at  the  country  store  for  from  3 to  5 cents  a quart  “in  trade.” 
The  merchant  then  shipped  the  nuts  to  the  cities. 

Chestnuts  are  an  important  article  of  diet  in  southern  Europe 
and  parts  of  China  and  Japan.  They  will  become  so  in  Pennsyl- 
vania when  we  develop  a blight  resistant  chestnut. 

Chestnut  Restoration 

Periodically  our  newspapers  print  articles  captioned  “Chestnut 
Coming  Back.”  The  wish  is  father  to  the  thought.  Here  and  there 
an  isolated  sprout  has  escaped  prompt  reinfection  for  three  to  six 
years — just  long  enough  to  bear  one  crop  of  scattered  burs.  Here 
and  there  a forest  fire  has  swept  the  old  chestnut  stumps  and  the 
attached  sprouts  and  with  them  wiped  out  all  blight  infection  on 
the  burned  area.  On  such  areas  re-infection  must  come  from  the 
outside.  When  the  burned  area  is  rather  large  and  is  located  on 
a high  ridge  or  plateau,  the  re-infection  from  the  side  and  lower 
ground  takes  place  more  slowly.  The  wiping  out  of  99  per  cent  of 
-he  chestnut  spore  producing  bark  area  has  reduced  the  re-infec- 
tion speed.  These  facts  explain  the  many  reports  that  chestnut  is 
(Continued  on  page  29) 
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SHALL  WE  HAVE  CONSERVATION 

EDUCATION  By  W.  C.  GRIMM 


IF  one  were  to  peruse  the  curriculum  of  the  modern  public 
school,  with  its  unrivaled  facilities  and  diversity  of  subject 
matter,  he  might  possibly  come  to  a conclusion  that  it  meets 
every  need  of  the  pupil.  Citizenship  training  is  one  of  the  highest 
aims  of  the  public  school  and  its  efforts  in  this  direction  are  highly 
commendable.  It  is  highly  important  that  pupils  receive  such  train- 
ing as  will  fit  them  to  accept  the  duties  of  responsible  American 
citizenship.  But  are  we  actually  acquainting  the  pupil  with  the 
problems  of  citizenship? 

I know  of  one  problem,  a momentous  one,  which  is  certainly 
not  given  due  consideration  in  the  education  of  our  future  citizens. 
That  is  the  problem  of  conservation.  The  whole  future  of  our 
country  is  at  stake  in  its  solution  yet,  to  many  of  the  pupils  in 
our  public  schools  today,  conservation  is  but  a meaningless,  empty, 
abstract  term.  As  with  many  of  their  elders  it  is  something  for 
somebody  else  to  worry  about.  Public  apathy,  of  course,  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  obstacle  in  conservation  affairs.  It  will  so  remain  until 
the  people  are  enlightened. 

Conservation  is  not  the  responsibility  of  any  particular  group.  It 
is  the  responsibility  of  every  citizen  in  the  land.  It  is  your  re- 
sponsibility— and  mine.  We  have,  as  a people,  too  long  assumed 
the  inane  attitude  of  “letting  George  do  it”  and  as  a result  all  too 
little  has  been  accomplished.  We  have  left  the  fate  of  our  wildlife 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  hold  a particular  interest  in  wildlife,  we 
have  let  the  fishermen  do  all  of  the  worrying  about  the  purity  of 
our  streams,  the  farmer  about  the  problems  of  soil  erosion,  the 
handful  of  forestry-minded  folks  about  the  future  of  .America’s 
forests,  and  so  on. 

The  average  citizen  little  realizes  that  he  has  something  at  stake 
in  these  things,  but  he  has — and  plenty.  The  recent  floods  in  our 
densely  populated  river  valleys  should  serve  to  arouse  us  from  our 
lethargy.  They  dumped  the  problem  right  on  our  doorsteps.  But 
what  of  the  dust  storms  that  are  ravaging  America’s  “bread  basket”? 
What  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  tons  of  farmland  that  are 
being  carried  away  by  the  rivers  of  America  each  year?  What 
about  the  vast  areas  of  swamps  and  marshes  which  have  been 
ruthlessly  drained,  thereby  destroying  the  homes,  the  breeding  and 
feeding  grounds  of  millions  of  waterfowl?  What  about  the  streams 
that  have  been  converted  into  biological  deserts  by  the  sinister 
agencies  of  pollution?  Are  these  the  problems  of  the  farmer,  the 
forester,  and  the  sportsman  alone? 

Unfortunately  our  schools  have,  as  a rule,  not  accepted  their 
fair  share  of  responsibility  in  the  training  of  conservation-minded 
citizens.  Some  of  them  dabble  into  it  on  special  occasions  such  as 
Arbor  Day.  It  is  mentioned,  at  least,  in  some  of  the  courses  in 
general  science  and  biology  but  too  often  it  ends  right  there.  Or- 
ganizations such  as  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Girl  Scouts,  and  the  4 H 


Clubs  are  doing  a real  service  in  conservation  education  but  they 
reach  altogether  too  small  a minority  of  our  youth.  The  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  the  gospel  of 
conservation  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men  who  never 
would  have  known  about  it  otherwise. 

We  have  a number  of  organizations  devoted  to  the  cause  of  con- 
servation who  feel  the  need  of  education  in  this  field,  yet  conserva- 
tion still  remains  very  largely  in  that  category  of  “knowledge 
never  learned  of  schools.”  The  ultimate  solution  of  this  great 
problem  rests  to  a very  great  extent  with  the  youth  of  today.  The 
average  student  will  never  be  called  upon  to  work  a problem  in 
algebra  after  the  expiration  of  his  school  days.  He  may  never  have 
the  occasion  to  address  a person  in  any  language  other  than  Eng- 
lish, or  to  name  the  emperors  of  Ancient  Rome,  but  he  will  have 
to  face  the  problem  of  conserving  our  basic  natural  resources. 
Conservation,  therefore,  should  be  a part  of  the  curriculum  of 
every  school  in  the  land. 

We  should  strive  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  conservation  in 
its  broadest  sense  in  the  minds  of  youth.  We  must  deal  with  the 
preservation  and  the  restoration  of  nature  and  the  out-of-doors  as 
a whole.  Practically  all  of  the  so-called  problems  of  conservation 
are  but  variations  of  one  great  problem,  that  which  concerns  the 
land  and  water  resources.  Upon  these  depends  the  welfare  of  our 
wildlife.  Upon  them  depends  the  welfare  of  our  people  and  the 
destiny  of  our  nation. 

Erosion  is  a menace  to  America.  It  strikes  viciously  at  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  more  than  a hundred  and  twenty  million 
people.  It  is  manifested  in  the  dust  storms,  the  floods,  aud  the 
abandonment  of  about  one-hundred  million  acres  of  once-fertile 
farmland.  Together  the  forces  of  wind  and  water  sweep  away  some 
three  billion  tons  of  soil  annually!  Why?  Simply  because  we  have 
been  working  against  Nature  instead  of  with  her.  We  have  been 
guilty  of  deforesting  the  watersheds,  guilty  of  destroying  the  soil- 
binding grasses,  guilty  of  the  wholesale  drainage  of  the  natural 
reservoirs  which  existed  in  the  swamps  and  marshlands.  No  won- 
der Nature  rebels. 

As  tangible  results  of  this  desecration  we  have  less  wildlife  be- 
cause there  is  less  wildlife  habitat  that  affords  suitable  food  and 
cover;  we  have  erosion  and  serious  floods  because  this  same  cover 
protects  the  soil  and  retards  the  run-off  of  water;  we  have  intensi- 
fied drought  conditions  because,  in  many  instances,  the  level  of  the 
ground  water  has  been  lowered  considerably  by  injudicial  drainage. 
Nature  operates  in  entirety  and  we  can  have  no  measurable  amount 
of  success  unless  we  preserve  or  restore  her  in  entirety. 

The  ultimate  success  of  the  conservation  movement  depends 
upon  the  degree  of  public  enthusiasm  which  can  be  aroused  in  its 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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IT  was  in  March  of  the  year  1866  that  I had  quite  an  experience 
with  a live  deer  of  medium  size.  There  was  about  fourteen 
inches  of  snow,  with  quite  a heavy  crust.  My  father,  my  older 
brother  and  myself  were  standing  on  our  porch  one  morning  when 
over  on  the  east  hill  beyond  the  Genesee  fork  of  Pine  Creek,  in 
Pike  Township,  we  saw  the  deer  coming  down  the  hill.  It  crossed 
the  road  and  came  to  the  creek,  but  did  not  seem  to  go  up  or 
down. 

I said  to  father,  “I’ll  take  the  gun  and  go  over.  Perhaps  I can 
get  him.”  I started  for  the  spot  where  we  saw  him  go  to  the 
creek,  which  was  at  a riffle  in  quite  a bend  in  the  stream. 

The  deer  was  back  under  the  bank  and  I could  only  see  his 
ears.  The  idea  that  I might  catch  him  alive  struck  me,  so  I laid 
the  gun  down  and  crept  up  as  quietly  as  I could  and  made  a lunge 
for  his  ears.  He  must  have  heard  me,  for  he  went  across  the  creek 
as  if  he  was  shot  out  of  a gun.  I called  to  my  dog  which  had  fol- 
lowed behind,  as  was  his  habit  when  I went  out  with  the  gun. 
“Catch  him,  Rover,”  I said  and  he  stopped  him  a few  rods  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stream.  I hurried  down  where  the  creek  was 
frozen  over  and  crossed.  The  deer  held  its  ground  and  I grabbed 
his  hind  legs.  I lost  my  grip  suddenly,  however,  for  he  kicked  me 
clear  of  any  expense  and  landed  me  back  six  or  eight  feet. 

He  then  broke  from  the  dog  which  stopped  him  again  within 
a short  distance.  I thought  I must  be  a little  nervous  so  I froze 
onto  those  hind  legs  a second  time,  but  to  no  avail.  He  kicked 
me  farther  than  he  did  the  first  time  and  landed  me  back  in  an 
open  spring  hole  that  never  freezes  up.  I grabbed  my  cap  out  of 
the  water  and  crawled  out,  not  a dry  raveling  on  me. 

I determined  to  try  the  other  end  if  I could  get  to  him  again. 
I walked  along  by  the  side  of  the  critter  and  this  time  grabbed 
him  by  the  ears.  He  didn’t  seem  to  mind  that  hold  so  I chased  the 
dog  away  and  hollered  to  my  brother,  who  arrived  on  the  scene, 
to  fetch  me  a rope.  He  did,  and  I fastened  it  securely  to  the  deer’s 
neck  and  started  for  the  barn. 

The  deer  would  jump  up  and  catch  his  hind  feet  behind  the  rope 
just  as  handy  as  you  can  put  your  thumbs  behind  your  suspenders, 
and  the  hair  was  so  stiff  and  brittle  he  shaved  off  a lot  of  it.  After 
getting  him  to  the  barn  he  seemed  to  be  quite  contented,  and  be- 
fore one  week  was  up  he  would  come  the  length  of  the  rope  and 
eat  oats  from  my  hand.  At  the  expiration  of  a month  I let  him  in 
the  barn  yard  with  the  sheep. 


He  learned  quickly  and  soon  became  verj'  fond  of  the  sheep.  It 
was  interesting  to  see  him  and  the  buck  sheep  come  together  at 
times.  They  were  both  conceited,  but  it  did  not  take  the  sheep  long 
to  knock  the  conceit  out  of  the  barn  yard  buck.  Sometimes  I 
would  take  him  by  the  strap  of  the  bell  and  say,  “Dick,  now  let’s 
jump  a little.”  I would  make  a standing  jump  of  seven  or  eight 
feet.  He  would  clear  ten  feet  with  ease.  Then  I’d  say,  “Let’s  make 
a running  jump,”  and  I would  run  about  one  rod  and  jump  ten 
or  twelve  feet.  Dick  would  trot  to  about  where  I jumped  and  leap 
in  the  air,  clearing  sixteen  or  seventeen  feet  without  any  effort. 

Oh  the  deer  is  a very  springy  animal.  I know  of  one  jumping 
twenty-one  feet.  Robert  Gibson  was  hunting  on  the  hill  back  of 
our  farm  when  he  chased  a deer  past  the  house.  It  frightened  the 
dog  which  was  in  a big  hollow  log — his  improvised  kennel — and 
he  bounced  out.  That  frightened  the  deer  still  more  so  that  when 
he  came  to  the  bank  of  the  creek,  he  cleared  the  snow-covered  ice 
from  the  bank  to  the  gravel  bar  on  the  other  side.  I took  a long 
string  and  fastened  it  on  the  bank  where  the  deer  started  from 
and  jumped  to  the  bar  on  the  opposite  side,  and  it  was  just  twenty- 
one  feet.  If  you  have  any  lingering  doubts  in  your  mind  regarding 
the  spring  in  a deer’s  hind  legs,  you  catch  a wild  one  by  the 
gamel  joints.  It  has  been  a good  many  long  years  since  I tested 
it  and  it  is  quite  fresh  in  my  memory  yet. 

I fed  him  wild  food  at  first  but  when  the  hay  was  lowered  to 
the  breast  girt,  he  would  jump  up  and  select  his  own  feed. 

After  I caught  the  deer  I had  always  worn  a gray  sweater  and 
would  jump  up  on  the  hay  and  play  with  him.  One  morning  I 
made  a mistake  and  put  on  a red  sweater  and  when  I jumped  up 
on  the  hay  as  usual  I noticed  he  acted  funny.  He  struck  with  his 
forefeet  several  times,  then  curled  his  head,  and  before  I was 
aware  of  anything  he  landed  his  whole  weight  on  my  breast.  I 
thought  it  funny,  even  if  it  didn’t  feel  funny.  To  try  him  again  I 
jumped  up  on  the  hay  and  he  commenced  the  same  performance. 
I did  not  want  to  be  knocked  across  the  barn  floor  again  so  slid 
off.  I remembered  hearing  hunters  say  that  deer  do  not  like  red 
so  I went  to  the  house  and  took  off  the  red  sweater  and  put  on 
the  gray  one.  He  never  paid  any  attention  to  that  one,  but  when- 
ever I put  on  the  red  one,  he  would  become  radical. 

I kept  him  until  the  following  June  and  sold  him  to  a Dr.  Hall 
of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  for  $20.00. 
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THE  shooters  of  America  seem  to  be  extremely  fortunate  in 
the  leadership  they  are  enjoying  from  the  group  of  men  who 
now  compose  the  National  Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Prac- 
tice. During  the  past  several  years  the  present  Board  has  con- 
sistently indicated  an  eagerness  to  function  in  such  a manner  that 
the  civilian  shooters  would  derive  the  maximum  possible  benefits 
from  the  annual  Congressional  appropriations  for  rifle  promotion. 
Of  course  this  is  what  they  are  supposed  to  do — but  almost  every 
Government  bureau  is  an  example  of  the  rapidity  with  which  a 
group  of  officials  can  lose  their  initiative  and  become  merely  a 
mechanical  interpreter  of  the  rules  originally  set  down  for  the 
administration  of  their  office.  The  very  character  of  a Govern- 
mental agency  makes  this  the  easiest  and  most  natural  path  for  an 
official  to  follow,  for  his  efficiency  is  ordinarily  measured  by  the 
absence  of  complaints  and  mistakes  in  his  record.  Under  these 
conditions  any  public  official  who  begins  to  cast  about  for  addi- 
tional responsibilities  which  will  call  for  additional  labor  on  his 
own  part  is  treading  on  extremely  dangerous  ground.  This  is 
equally  true  in  the  case  of  a group  of  officials  who  are  called  upon 
to  serve  in  an  official  capacity  on  rare  occasions  during  the  year. 

It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  find  that  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice  realize  the  limita- 
tions of  the  regulations  under  which  they  function,  and  are  ready 
and  willing  to  go  beyond  their  line  of  duty  and  to  recommend  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  that  changes  be  made  which  will  permit 
them  to  proceed  along  new  lines  in  promoting  the  sport  of  marks- 
manship. 

The  progressive  spirit  of  the  National  Board  has  been  evidenced 
in  the  improvements  which  have  marked  the  National  Matches  in 
the  two  years  since  their  reinstatement. 

Another  example  of  its  progressive  spirit  is  contained  in  the  most 
recent  decision  of  the  Board — a decision  that  may  perhaps  prove 
to  have  more  far-reaching  effects  than  any  other  change  they  have 
ever  made  in  the  conduct  of  the  National  Matches.  They  have 
recommended  that  changes  be  made  to  permit  the  use  of  Govern- 
ment funds  to  assist  junior  rifle  clubs  as  well  as  senior  groups. 

Under  the  present  regulations  it  is  possible  to  issue  arms  and 
ammunition  to  only  1600  senior  clubs.  There  is  now  a rather 
lengthy  list  of  senior  clubs  waiting  for  a place  among  the  select 
1600,  but  most  shooters  do  not  realize  that  it  is  now  impossible  for 
junior  clubs  to  receive  Federal  aid  in  their  activities.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  find  men  who  are  willing  to  devote  many  hours  of 
their  time  to  instructing  the  boys  and  girls  of  their  communities 
in  the  safe  and  proper  method  of  handling  firearms  but  are  handi- 
capped by  a lack  of  funds  with  which  to  equip  a range  and  keep 
the  youngsters  supplied  with  ammunition. 

This  picture  would  be  altered  under  the  new  changes  which 
would  authorize  the  issue  of  .22-caliber  rifles  and  ammunition  to 
organized  junior  groups  which  were  under  competent  supervision 
by  qualified  adult  instructors.  The  details  of  the  plan  have  not  yet 
been  completed,  but  the  thing  is  certain  to  complicate  the  opera- 
tion of  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Civilian  Marksmanship  to  a 
considerable  extent. 


WILBUR  M.  CRAMER.  Superintendent  of  the  Training 
School,  was  host  on  May  15  to  20  to  Donald  M.  Rochester, 
Superintendent  of  Michigan’s  Training  School.  Mr.  Rochester  was 
sent  to  Pennsylvania  by  the  Michigan  Department  of  Conservation 
in  order  that  he  might  observe  the  plan  of  operation  of  our  in- 
stitution. His  visit  proved  to  be  a very  happy  event  at  the  school, 
and  was  mutually  helpful.  The  interchange  of  ideas  in  game  con- 
servation work  is  a wonderful  thing,  and  Michigan  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  her  splendid  progress  in  these  activities. 

Mr.  Rochester  reported  the  scheduling  of  a special  course  at 
their  school  from  June  21  to  26,  1937,  for  thirty  lady  biology 
teachers  from  various  colleges  throughout  Michigan,  such  course 
being  sponsored  by  the  Western  State  Teachers  College  and  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Conservation.  They  also  plan  a course 
during  the  coming  summer  for  4 H Club  members,  this  being  the 
Second  Annual  4-H  Club  Conservation  Camp  held  in  Michigan, 
sponsored  by  Michigan  4-H  Club  Department,  Michigan  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  the  Federal  Cartridge  Corporation. 

On  Wednesday  evening  May  19th,  Mr.  Rochester  showed  several 
reels  of  Michigan  wildlife  pictures  to  the  boys  of  the  Training 
School,  and  gave  a talk  on  the  conservation  program  in  that  State. 
This  program  was  very  interesting,  and  among  other  things 
showed  the  splendid  fishing  they  have  in  many  small  streams  and 
hundreds  of  lakes.  He  also  told  about  the  vast  stretches  of  flat, 
sandy  woods  country  they  have  in  many  sections,  and  the  manner 
in  which  forest  fires  can  be  handled  in  such  territory  through  the 
hurried  sinking  of  wells,  and  the  use  of  long  lines  of  hose  from 
those  wells  in  the  midst  of  the  wooded  areas.  Mr.  Rochester  also 
told  about  their  State  Parks  and  the  vast  number  of  tourists  who 
visit  them  each  summer  to  enjoy  the  camping  and  recreational 
facilities. 

The  uniforms  worn  by  the  Michigan  Conservation  Officers  are 
similar  to  those  worn  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Protectors — the 
color  being  forestry  green.  The  officers  in  the  field  are  responsible 
to  Divisional  Supervisory  Officers,  who  in  turn  are  responsible  to 
three  Regional  Supervisors  for  the  entire  State.  The  methods  of 
legal  procedure  in  Michigan  are,  of  course,  somewhat  different 
from  those  in  effect  in  Pennsylvania,  although  the  Michigan  Con- 
servation Officers  are  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  game, 
fish  and  forestry  laws. 

Visits  such  as  the  one  made  by  Mr.  Rochester,  and  several  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Conservation  Commission  of  Indiana  a few 
months  ago,  are  productive  of  much  good  and  bring  Conservation 
Departments  of  the  country  closer  together  in  this  very  important 
activity.  Much  success  to  Mr.  Rochester  and  the  work  he  is  doing 
in  Michigan. 
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Hhoto  courtesy  Harrisburg  Telegraph 

Seventy-one  young  men  from  all  parts  of  the  State  competed  in  Harrisburg  on  June 
10  for  a ehance  to  attend  the  Game  Commission  Training  School  for  student  officers.  Of 
these,  twenty-eight  will  be  selected  to  form  the  class  of  1037.  The  above  photo  shows 
some  of  the  men  hard  at  work  on  one  of  the  examinations. 


Part  of  the  group  entering  the  Central  High  School  where  the  examinations  were  held. 


FORESTERS  ELECT  CLEPPER 

The  council  of  the  Society  of  American 
Foresters  has  appointed  Henry  E.  Clepper 
executive  secretary  of  that  body  and  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Journal  of  Forestry.  He 
took  office  May  17. 

A native  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Clepper 
was  graduated  from  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Forest  Academy  in  1921.  He  served  as  dis- 
trict forester  of  three  Pennsylvania  State 
Forest  districts,  as  state  leader  of  white  pine 
blister  rust  control,  as  senior  research  for- 
ester of  the  Pennsylvania  Forest  Research 
Institute,  and  as  assistant  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Research  and  Information,  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Forests  and  Waters. 
Recently  he  became  associated  with  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  in  the  Division 
of  Information  and  Education. 


SPECIAL  GAME  PERMITS 

The  game  law  recently  passed  by  the  'Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  approved  by  Governor 
Earle,  June  3,  1937  (Act  No.  316),  increased 
the  minimum  fee  for  special  game  permits 
from  $1.00  to  $5.00.  The  new  fees,  effective 
June  3,  1937,  are  as  follows: 

Taxidermy  permit,  $25.00. 

Fur  dealer’s  permit,  authorizing  the  holder 
thereof  to  purchase  or  receive  and  resell  raw 
furs  for  commercial  purposes,  $10.00. 

Special  employe’s  permit,  authorizing  the 
holder  to  purchase  or  receive  raw  furs  for 
the  sole  benefit  of  residents  of  Pennsylvania 
in  possession  of  a $10.00  fur  dealer’s  per- 
mit, $5.00.  Licensed  fur  dealers  shall  apply 
for  such  permits  and  not  the  employe. 

Non-resident  fur  dealer’s  permit,  $50.00, 
authorizing  the  holder  thereof  to  purchase 
or  receive  and  resell  raw  furs  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Ferret  and  fitch  owner’s  permit,  $5.00  for 
each  animal. 

Ferret  and  fitch  breeder’s  permit,  $25.00. 

Regulated  shooting  grounds  permit,  $25.00 
for  the  first  hundred  acres  and  $5.00  for  each 
additional  one  hundred  acres  or  fraction 
thereof. 

Roadside  menagerie  permit,  $5.00,  author- 
izing the  holder  thereof  to  maintain  a road- 
side menagerie  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition 
or  attracting  trade. 

Collecting  permit,  $5.00. 

Game  propagating  permit,  $5.00,  authoriz- 
ing the  holder  to  propagate  game  in  cap- 
tivity for  commercial  purposes. 

Fur  farming  permit,  $5.00,  authorizing  the 
holder  to  propagate  fur-bearing  animals  for 
commercial  purposes. 

Field  trial  permit,  $5.00. 

Retriever  trial  permit,  $10.00  for  each  day 
upon  which  a trial  shall  be  conducted. 

Permits  for  fox  hunting  clubs,  annual  fee 
of  $50.00. 

Further  details  concerning  conditions 
under  which  permits  may  be  issued  may  be 
secured  from  the  Commission  at  Harris- 
burg, upon  request. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  FIELD 

(Selected  from  Monthly  Activity  Reports  of 
Salaried  Field  Officers,  filed  in  April) 

John  S.  Dittmar,  District  Game  Protector 
of  Bedford  County,  in  describing  the  effects 
of  5]/2  inches  of  rain  on  April  25th  and  26th, 
says: 

“On  our  lowlands  along  all  our  major 
streams,  water  covered  these  lands  to  the 
depth  of,  as  high  as  18  feet.  Heavy  currents 
swept  through  these  lands,  taking  fresh  soil, 
and  making  new  channels  both  in  the  stream 
and  fields. 

“The  mountain  springs  were  overflowing, 
thus  rushing  down  to  the  lowlands.  Many 
young  and  older  rabbits  perished,  dead  ones 
were  seen  in  rubbish  heaps,  eggs  were  scat- 
tered everywhere.  Small  birds  were  flying 
pitifully  over  these  waters  to  where  once 

their  nests  were.” 

* * * 

“Observations  of  rabbits  killed  on  the 
highways  during  the  past  month  (April), 
show  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  are  bucks.” 

— Troy  C.  Burns. 

* * * 

“I  was  a witness  to  a rather  interesting 
episode  of  nature  during  the  early  part  of 
this  month.  While  stocking  quail  on  April  7, 
1937,  in  Union  Township,  I had  just  released 
two  quail  and  was  letting  the  third  one  out. 
As  it  flew  into  a thicket  on  my  lift  I noticed 
a shartshinned  hawk  swoop  out  on  some 
pines  across  the  fence  to  my  right;  he 
skimmed  the  ground  for  fifty  yards  and 
struck  the  quail  just  released.  I grabbed  a 
gun  and  ran  to  the  place  where  the  hawk 
struck;  seeing  me,  he  flew,  and  I decided 
that  he  would  return  for  the  quarry  if  I 
secreted  myself  nearby.  I waited  for  no  less 
than  a half  hour,  and  as  the  hawk  did  not 
return  decided  to  get  the  quail  and  take  it 
along  so  the  hawk  would  not  get  a taste  and 
thus  possibly  save  the  others.  I walked  over 
to  the  bird  and  noticed  it  lay  on  its  back 
trembling.  I turned  it  over,  and  it  flushed 
lustily,  and  flew  away  apparently  unhurt 
The  point  is,  that  the  quail  was  so  terrified 
at  the  hawk’s  first  attack  that  it  lay  para- 
lyzed for  no  less  than  a half  hour.” 

— Thomas  F.  Bell. 
* * * 

“Prevailed  upon  a number  of  farmers 
(where  pheasant  nests  were  located  in  un- 
plowed fields  this  month),  to  plow  around 
said  nests.  In  some  instances  the  nests  are 
along  hard  roads  where  the  unplowed  por- 
tion is  bound  to  attract  notice  of  other 
farmers,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  unusual 
kind  of  farming  will  have  the  desired  effect 
in  making  other  intensely  practical  farmers 
more  conservation-minded.” 

■ — John  M.  Haverstick. 
* * * 

“On  April  15,  1937,  while  patroling  * * * 
I observed  an  old  she-bear  with  three  cubs, 
one  a distinct  brown.”  — Philip  S.  Sloan. 


NEW  OFFICES  FOR  REFUGES 
AND  LANDS 

The  Bureau  of  Refuges  and  Lands  moved 
into  new  quarters  on  June  15.  The  new  of- 
fices are  located  in  a newly  constructed 
building  owned  by  the  Payne-Shoemaker 
Company,  and  known  as  the  State  .Street 


Building.  It  is  on  the  corner  of  Third  and 
State  Streets,  Harrisburg. 

For  the  past  five  years,  due  to  insufficient 
space  in  the  South  Office  Building  of  the 
Capitol,  certain  units  of  the  Bureau  have 
been  separated.  The  Division  of  Land  Ac- 
quisition, including  the  title  abstracting 
force  and  drafting  room,  have  been  occupy- 
ing rented  quarters  outside  of  the  Capitol 
group  of  buildings.  The  Director  of  the 
Bureau  and  the  Division  of  Management 
occupy  quarters  in  the  South  Office  Build- 
ing, along  with  the  major  portion  of  the 
department. 

The  rented  quarters  recently  occupied  by 
the  Division  of  Land  Acquisition  were  re- 
cently taken  over  by  another  State  depart- 
ment, and  new  quarters  had  to  be  found.  It 
was  finally  decided  to  rent  sufficient  space 
in  the  State  Street  Building  to  take  care  of 
the  entire  bureau. 

The  name  of  the  bureau  should  be  given 
on  all  communications  which  it  will  handle 
to  facilitate  delivery  to  the  new  quarters. 


HONOR  ROLL 

(Continued  from  Back  Cover) 


Hiram  K.  and  Miriam  Gerhart 150.0 

Harry  M.  and  Katie  G.  liergey.  ..  57.0 

John  S.  Althouse 24.0  ” 

Zenio  F.  and  Sallie  B.  Barndt  and 

Robert  S.  and  Mabel  G.  Barndt  105.0 
Richard  and  Elizabeth  Winston.  ..  48.0 

John  and  Anna  Krastin 32.0  ” 

L.  F.  and  Esther  E.  Musselman.  ..  3.0  " 

N.  F.  and  Lizzie  K.  Rittenhouse..  58.0  ” 

John  R.  and  Lillian  M.  Heath 15.0  ” 

Wilson  H.  and  Lizzie  N.  Kratz....  7.0  " 

Melvin  S.  and  Maggie  S.  Moyer.  . 72.0 

Abram  M.  and  Matilda  Mininger..  38.0 

W.  C.  and  Sevilla  Heany 70.0  ” 

Charles  Z.  Godshall 4.5  " 

Nick  and  Rose  Ford 00.0 

Abram  A.  and  Katie  L.  Moyer 55.0  ” 

William  D.  and  Ida  Roth 23.0  ” 

Willis  A.  and  Emma  M.  Derstine  43.0  ’’ 

Paul  and  Ella  M.  Rosenberger 50.0  ” 


1,811.0  acres 

16  Refuge  Units  Total  113.5  Acres 
31  Safety  Zones  Total  625  Acres 
Open  to  Hunting  Total  1072.5  Acres 


BOUNTY  CLAIMS 

During  May  529  bounty  claims  amounting 
to  $1,361.00  were  received  and  paid  for  by 
the  Bureau  of  Predatory  Animals.  I he 
claims  included  1 wildcat,  113  gray  foxes, 
and  894  weasels.  Last  May  $2,293.00  was 
paid  on  951  claims. 


TWO  VETERANS  RETIRE 

Two  old  warriors  retired  from  active 
service  on  May  31— Game  Protector  Samuel 
H.  Price,  Shade  Gap,  Huntingdon  County, 
and  Refuge  Keeper  W.  J.  Bailer,  Goldsboro. 
Lackawanna  County. 

Price  entered  the  service  September  15. 
1919;  Officer  Bailer  on  November  8,  1917. 
Both  of  the  men  were  seasoned  veterans  of 
forest,  field  and  stream,  well  schooled  in  all 
the  Commission’s  activities.  Highly  respect- 
ed by  the  sportsmen  and  their  brother  of- 
ficers, they  leave  the  service  as  outstanding 
examples  of  courage,  loyalty  and  efficiency. 
We  wish  them  God-speed  in  whatever  lies 
before  them  in  the  future. 


FINED  FOR  HAVING  DEER 

Two  brothers,  Frank  and  Foster  Hepner, 
who  live  near  Cocalamus  in  Juniata  County, 
were  fined  $100  and  costs  by  J.  Clarence 
Hower,  Mifflintown,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
Herman  W.  Fisher,  Game  Protector,  re- 
ported a doe  deer  shot  near  the  Hepner 
home  and  the  brothers  admitted  helping  to 
butcher  it. 


The  Department  welcomes  the  return  of 
Cortland  Freeburn,  formerly  affiliated  with 
the  Bureau  of  Refuges  and  Lands.  Cortland 
left  the  service  in  May,  1935,  to  assume  ad- 
ministrative duties  for  the  Resettlement  Ad- 
ministration in  Maryland,  Connecticut.  New 
York  and  Rhode  Island.  He  will  again 
serve  in  the  Bureau  of  Refuges  and  Lands. 
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THE  LAND  PURCHASE  PROGRAM 

By  W.  GARD.  CONKLIN 


Since  last  reported  in  the  February, 
issue  of  the  GAME  NEWS  twenty-six 
tracts  of  State  Game  Lands  totalling 
609.9  acres  were  conveyed  to 


the 


1937 
(26) 

15- 

Common- 


COUNTY 

Monroe 

Fayette 

Fayette 

Juniata 

Perry 

Juniata 

Perry 

Juniata 

Bedford 

Bedford 

Fulton 

Fulton 

Fulton 

Fulton 

Fulton 

Fulton 

Fulton 

Fulton 

Fulton 

Fulton 

Fulton 

Westmoreland 

Lycoming 

Carbon 

Huntingdon 

Carbon 

Luzerne 


TOWNSHIP 


Coolbaugh 

Wharton 

Wharton 

Spruce  Hill( 

Madison  ( 

Tuscarora 

Saville 

Spruce  Hill 

Turbett 

Monroe 

Snake  Spring 

Union 

Union 

Bethel 

Union-Bethel 

Brush  Creek 

Union 

Bethel 

Bethel 

Union 

Licking  Creek 

Licking  Creek( 

Ayr  ( 

Ligonier 

Pine 

Kidder 

Penn  Forest 

Union  & Shirley 

Kidder 

Ross  & Lake 


wealth  for  use  of  the  Game  Commission. 
The  aggregate  area  of  State  Game  Lands  at 
this  time  is  548,342.47  acres.  The  twenty- 
six  tracts  conveyed  since  February  are  here 
listed : STATE 

GRANTOR  ACREAGE  l^YNT^ 

NUMBER 

127 
51 


Catherine  Rauscher 
W.  A.  White,  et  ux 
Citizens  Title  & Trust  Co. 

R.  C.  McNitt,  et  ux 

C.  W.  Simonton,  et  ux 
Howard  Scholl 

R.  C.  McNitt,  et  ux 

Everett-Saxton  Co. 

A.  B.  Egolf,  et  ux 

S.  Edward  McKee,  et  ux 
L.  F.  Stahle,  et  al 

J.  E.  Goodman 
J.  C.  Palmer 
William  Moss,  et  ux 

Edward  Divelbiss,  et  ux 
Sadie  A.  Mellott,  widow 
Myers  Rockwell,  et  ux,  et 
Frances  Deshong  Mellott 

Wishart  Deshong,  et  ux 

Anna  B.  Walker 
George  A.  Singer 
Charles  Wernet 


ACREAGE 

793.1 
51.6 

484.8 

759.2 

190.3 

66.9 
1,412.9 

454.0 

55.9 

402.7 

174.9 
84.0 
51.6 

108.1 

55.3 

345.3 

104.9 

84.4 

103.7 

424.2 

196.0 

1,244.5 


51 


88 

88 

88 

97 

97 

128 

128 

128 

128 

128 

128 

128 

128 

53 

53 

42 

75 

129 


Harbinson-Walker  Ref.  Co. 
Elmer  Getz 
Arthur  L.  Stull,  et 


The  following  tracts  were  approved  for 
purchase  at  recent  meetings  of  the  Board 

Commonwealth 


and  will  be  conveyed  to  the 
as  rapidly  as  boundary  line 


COUNTY 

Blair 

Adj.  S.G.L. 
No.  118  on 
Tussey  Mt. 


Blair 

Lancaster 

Lycoming 

Fayette 

Somerset 

Clarion 

Lawrence 


TOWNSHIP 

Woodbury 


completed 
determine 
tainable : 

surveys  can  be 

OFFERED  BY 

First  Nat’l  Bank  of  Williamsburg 

Boro,  of  Williamsburg 
Boro,  of  Williamsburg 

Mrs.  Juniata  S.  Tinkham 


2,768.3  71 

116.1  40 

5,077.2  57 

and  title  examinations  made  to 
whether  satisfactory  titles  are  ob- 


al 


ACREAGE 

3,229.0 

105.0 

126.0 


75.0 


Frankstown 
Colerain 
Plunketts  Creek 
Georges 

Turkeyfoot 
Ashland 
Big  Beaver 


Altoona  Properties,  Inc. 

Marvin  S.  Evans 

R.  W.  Thomas  (formerly  Frank  L. 
James  P.  Carothers  Heirs 
Piedmont  Coal  Co. 

C.  L.  Shaver 
Heirs  of  W.  S.  Boocks 
Katherine  E.  Vance 
Katherine  E.  Vance 
Samuel  Shurlock 
Samuel  Shurlock 
Mike  Klutt 


Entz) 


3,535.0 

3,064 

100.0 

668.0 

982.0 

565.0 

125.0 


90.0 

50.0 

50.0 

2.0 

85.0 


277.0 


Developing  better  food  and  cover  condi- 
tions on  the  large  acreage  of  Game  Lands 
and  Refuges  now  owned  or  under  control  of 
the  Commission  necessitates  the  expend- 
iture of  large  sums  of  money  annually.  Con- 
sequently, funds  for  the  purchase  of  lands 
become  smaller  year  by  year,  resulting  in  a 
decided  curtailment  of  the  land  purchase 
program.  The  general  policy  now  being  ob- 
served is  to  purchase  tracts  under  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 


1.  Those  essential  to  properly  fill  out 
present  holdings. 

2.  To  enlarge  a few  small  blocks  of  State 
.Game  Lands  acquired  during  the  past 
few  years  in  order  to  provide  sufficient 
acreage  for  refuge  and  public  hunting 
purposes. 

3.  To  purchase  suitable  areas  in  the  more 
populous  counties  where  tracts  large 
enough  to  serve  the  desired  purpose 
become  available  at  reasonable  prices. 


RELEASE  CUTTING  BENEFITS  DEER 

Lhe  Game  Commission’s  efforts  to  provide 
more  abundant  food  for  game  on  State 
Game  Lands  are  already  producing  success- 
ful results  as  evidenced  by  an  observation 
of  Game  Refuge  Keeper  John  A.  Hopkins, 
located  in  Warren  County.  An  extract  from 
a recent  report  by  Mr.  Hopkins  follows: 
“During  my  patrol  work  this  spring, 

I found  seven  dead  deer.  None  of  these 
were  in  the  localities  where  corn  stalks 
were  put  out,  or  where  release  cuttings 
were  made.  The  deer  in  the  latter  sec- 
tions are  in  good  condition,  which  goes 
to  show  that  every  little  bit  added  to 
what  they  had,  did  a lot  of  good.” 


John  A.  Hopkins,  of  Warren  County,  in 
a recent  report  to  the  Bureau  of  Refuges 
and  Lands  tells  of  an  interesting  observa- 
tion of  his  in  which  an  owl,  hawks,  and 
crows  played  their  respective  parts  in  a 
rather  dramatic  episode.  His  observation  is 
reported  as  follows: 

While  in  the  Farnsworth  Section  of 
State  Game  Lands  No . 29,  Warren 
County,  I heard  a commotion  ahead  of 
me,  and  upon  investigating  found  two 
red-shouldered  hawks  and  a flock  of 
crows  after  a horned  owl.  All  interest  of 
the  hawks  and  crows  seemed  to  be  cen- 
tered on  the  owl.  The  crows,  however, 
finally  turned  on  one  of  the  hawks,  but 
to  my  surprise,  the  hawk  caught  a crow 
and  flew  away  with  it.  This  is  the  sec- 
ond time  I have  seen  a hawk  kill  a 
crow.  I shot  the  horned  owl  which  was 
a very  large  one. 


The  following  is  a comparison  of  the  spe- 
cial game  licenses  issued  from  June  1,  1935 
to  May  31,  1936  and  from  June  1,  1936  to 
May  31,  1937: 


Kind  of  License 

1935-36 

1936-37 

Taxidermy  

229 

207 

Ferret  Owner’s 

74 

47 

Ferret  Breeder’s 

1 

3 

Propagating  

383 

321 

Collecting  

16 

26 

Fur  Dealer’s  ($5.00).. 

202 

240 

Fur  Dealer’s  ($10.00) 

290 

318 

Fur  Dealer’s  ($50.00) 

15 

26 

Fur  Farming 

49 

58 

Field  Trials 

23 

30 

Roadside  Menagerie.. 

52 

(There  were  97  new  $5.00  Fur  Dealers,  38 
new  $10.00  Fur  Dealers  and  13  new  $50.00 
Fur  Dealers  during  the  year  1936-37.) 

Amount  of  money  received  from  spe- 

cial  licenses  during 

year  1935-36 

.$11,106. 

Amount  of  money  rec 

eived  from  spe- 

cial  licenses  during 

year  1936-37 

.$11,805. 

NEW  BOOKS 

“Deep-River  Jim’s  Wilderness  Trail  Book,” 
published  by  the  Open  Road  Publishing 
Company,  729  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts, is  a very  interesting  handbook 
of  the  outdoors  which  all  nature  lovers 
should  find  useful.  The  price  is  fifty  cents. 


ADVENTURES  IN  BIRD  PROTEC- 
TION: An  Autobiography.  By  Dr. 

Thomas  Gilbert  Pearson.  Published  by 
D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  New 
York,  $3.50  a copy. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  LEADS  STATE  PUBLICATIONS 


By  JOHN  G.  MOCK 

“All  Outdoors”  Editor,  Pittsburgh  Press 

Every  now  and  then  there  comes  to  atten- 
tion some  little  incident  or  bit  of  news  which 
makes  us  realize  how  lucky  we  here  in  Penn- 
sylvania really  are,  and  how  little  we  appre- 
ciate the  time,  thought  and  efforts  expended 
by  the  members  of  sportsmen’s  bodies  and 
Fish  and  Game  Commissions,  in  behalf  of 
the  sportsmen  . . . and  how  lucky  it  is  for 
some  Commissions  that  they  don’t  have  an 
organization  like  the  Pennsylvania  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  hanging  on  their 
necks.  . . . Consider  California,  for  a mo- 
ment. 

“Some  people  may  not  know  it  and  few 
believe  it,”  reads  an  editorial  in  the  Pacific 
Sportsman,  but  California  has  the  most  ex- 
pensive set  of  predatory  animals  known  to 
science,  or  anywhere,  for  that  matter.  In  18 
months  the  Fish  and  Game  Commission  has 
spent  approximately  $70,000  to  capture  and 
kill  1500  predators  which  are  pursuing  and 
eating  the  state’s  wildlife.  This  is  at  the  rate 
of  $46.70  each.” 

Even  House  Cats 

“What  kind  of  animals  are  these,”  asks 
the  reader,  “elephants,  tigers  or  grizzly 
bears?” 

“Only  coyotes  and  wild  cats,  with  a few 
cougar  or  mountain  lions  added  to  tone  up 
the  picture.  Skunks  come  next,  these  odori- 
ferous children  of  the  wilds,  90  of  them. 
Likewise,  coons,  little  brothers  of  the  bear, 
40  of  them.  Last  but  not  least,  house  cats, 
gone  wild,  to  the  tune  of  28.  Toms  and  Mol- 
lies that  once  graced  a hearth  stone,  but 
suffered  a fall  from  grace  and  reverted  to 
the  habits  of  their  ancestors.” 

“For  each  of  these  California  paid  $46.70.” 

“Sportsmen  and  sportswomen  of  California 
who  put  up  the  money  to  maintain  the  Fish 
and  Game  Commission  will  doubtless  raise 
their  eyebrows  when  they  learn  of  the  Com- 
mission’s idea  of  predatory  control.  They  will 
probably  ask  if  the  only  way  to  control  pre- 
dators is  to  spend  $46.70  to  kill  a skunk  or 
a wild  cat,  but  this  is  the  program  recently 
launched  by  the  officials  who  are  supposed 
to  administer  the  enormous  fund  which  year- 
ly pours  into  the  coffers  of  the  fish  and  game 
moguls.” 

This  State  Is  Model 

“Perhaps  some  day  the  picture  may  change 
and  California  will  follow  the  lead  of  Penn- 
sylvania (take  a bow,  gentlemen)  which  last 
year  killed  87,000  predators  at  a cost  of 
$1.33  each.  Perhaps  the  sportsmen  of  Cali- 
fornia will  tire  of  the  present  hit  and  miss 


The  tractor  opposite  is  part  of  the  new  farm- 
ing equipment  now  Iteing  used  in  strip  plant- 
ing the  Pyrnatuning  Refuse  in  Crawford 
County  and  other  areas  in  Erie  County. 


system  which  characterizes  the  administra- 
tion of  fish  and  game  in  this  state  and  de- 
mand a change.  Oh!  Lord,  let  it  be  soon!” 

Away  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  conti- 
nent the  progressive  and  constructive  poli- 
cies of  Pennsylvania  are  held  up  as  a shining 
example  of  what  may  be  done  and  is  being 
done. 

Of  interest  is  the  mention  of  the  payment 
of  bounties  on  tom  cats  and  their  lady 
friends,  skunks  and — think  of  it — raccoons. 
Were  the  skunk  and  raccoon  taken  in  Penn- 
sylvania included,  the  average  return  of  $1.33 
would  be  brought  down  considerably.  And 
with  the  roaming  and  marauding  house  cats 
eliminated  included  the  average  would  prob- 
ably, amount  to  something  like  2J/2  cents, 
which  wouldn’t  be  a poor  comparison  with 
California’s  $47.60.  But,  even  $1.33  in  Penn- 
sylvania, as  against  the  figure  of  California, 
is  something  that  Keystone  State  sportsmen 
may  well  be  proud  of. 

Deserves  Compliments 

Sometime,  when  the  opportunity  presents 
itself,  and  this  is  quite  often  in  the  ordinary 
everyday  routine  of  the  average  sportsman, 
take  time  out  long  enough  to  write  your 
Commissions  at  Harrisburg  and  give  them 
a vote  of  thanks  or  at  least,  a word  of  cheer. 

We  have  yet  to  visit  the  office  of  either 
the  Game  Commission  or  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion that  we  haven’t  found  the  desks  of  Seth 
Gordon  or  H.  R.  Stackhouse  piled  high  with 
letters  from  grouches  and  game  and  fish 
hogs,  raising  or  trying  to  raise,  the  roof  off 
the  capitol,  simply  because  the  rabbit  limit 
was  reduced  to  four  a day  or  the  size  limit 
of  bass  increased  one  inch. 

Take  time  out  to  drop  these  fellows  a few 
lines  and  tell  them  how  you  appreciate  all 
they  are  trying  to  do  for  you.  You’ll  get  a 
real  pleasure  from  an  act  of  this  kind — more 
than  you’ll  believe.  Try  it,  and  note  if  our 
little  claim  doesn’t  bear  the  truth.  Not  all 
of  the  sportsmen  are  “knockers,”  there  are 
still  a few  “boosters”  in  the  ranks,  but  there’s 
little  indication  of  it.  The  proof  of  it  lies 
within  your  box  of  stationery  and  pen  and 
ink  . . . use  it. 


Pennsylvanians  should  know  more  about 
their  native  State,  more  about  its  natural 
resources,  its  industries,  minerals,  i t - gov- 
ernment. While  the  State  departments  and 
bureaus  have  made  it  possible  for  citizens 
to  obtain  the  desired  information  with 
scarcely  any  trouble  or  expense,  it  is  real 
ized  that  most  people  are  not  aware  of  the 
fact,  and  that  is  why  the  demand  is  so  lim- 
ited for  the  more  than  five  hundred  books, 
pamphlets  and  reports  on  the  shelves  at  the 
Bureau  of  Publications  building  in  Harris- 
burg. 

How  many  people  know  that  whereas  a 
hundred  years  ago  four-fifths  of  the  work- 
ing people  of  Pennsylvania  were  engaged 
in  agriculture,  today  only  6.7%  are  so  en- 
gaged. This  is  one  of  the  significant  facts 
brought  out  in  the  Eighth  Industrial  Direc- 
tory of  Pennsylvania.  This  comprehensive 
publication  shows  Pennsylvania’s  growth  in 
industry,  enumerates  the  number  of  people 
engaged  in  every  field,  gives  names  of  in- 
dustrial firms,  with  numbers  of  employes, 
in  every  town,  city  and  county. 

The  Pennsylvania  Manual  is  another  book 
that  should  be  in  every  library  in  the  State; 
probably  no  other  book  tells  so  much  about 
the  history  of  the  Commonwealth,  with 
names  of  State,  county,  city  and  town  offi- 
cials, legislators,  judges,  congressmen  and 
State  employes. 

There  are  books  on  almost  every  conceiv- 
able subject — geologic  surveys,  mineral  re- 
sources, groundwater  maps,  insect  pests, 
food  standards,  poisonous  plants,  common 
fishes,  game  refuges,  vital  statistics,  tour- 
ists maps,  caves  in  Pennsylvania,  earnings 
of  men  and  women  in  industry,  children  in 
industry,  appropriation  acts,  mining  laws, 
bulletins  on  every  phase  of  education,  child 
nutrition,  and  scores  of  other  informative 
publications.  A list  of  these  State  publica- 
tions may  be  obtained  by  simply  sending  a 
postcard  to  the  Bureau  of  Publications,  in 
Harrisburg. 


Mr.  Barton  Sharp,  Lititz,  ornithologist, 
succeeded  in  banding  four  Upland  Plover- — 
a rare  and  difficult  act. 
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Rol>hy  Phillips,  ^ramlson  of  a forooier  presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion, playing;  with  a pair  of  cubs  that  in 
the  near  future  will  reside  at  the  High- 
land Park  Zoo,  Pittsburgh. 

Ira  N.  Gabrielson,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey,  has  announced  that  the 
migratory  bird  conservation  commission  has 
purchased  5,100  acres  of  additional  land  for 
the  Seney  Wildfowl  refuge  near  Germfask 
in  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan. 


A wildlife  census  taken  on  the  National 
Forest  in  1936  shows  a decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  Grizzly  bears.  The  1936  census  lists 
5,270  bears  in  the  National  forest  of  which 
4,500  are  in  Alaska.  The  1935  census  showed 
5,593  grizzlies,  4,900  in  Alaska. 


The  great  swampland  wilderness  of  the 
Okefenokee,  in  southern  Georgia  is  being- 
purchased  by  the  Biological  Survey  to  be 
set  aside  as  one  of  the  most  unusual  wildlife 
sanctuaries  in  the  country. 

Here  in  this  primitive  vastness  all  forms 
of  wildlife  will  be  protected.  No  hunting  or 
trapping  will  be  permitted  at  all  and  regu- 
lated fishing  will  be  allowed  only  in  certain 
sections.  Of  the  479,450  acres  in  the  ultimate 
boundary  the  Biological  Survey  has  already 
purchased  293,825. 

This  swamp  being  a splendid  haven  for 
widely  diversified  species  of  animal  life  is 
a paradise  for  naturalists  possessing  the 
ability  to  penetrate  its  tangled  depths. 


From  Ivan  Eckler  of  Tower  City  comes 
an  account  of  a rescue.  It  seems  that  early 
in  April  Mr.  Eckler  and  Mr.  Nunemacher 
discovered  a fair  size  beaver  trapped  in  an 
abandoned  test  hole  near  an  old  coal  mine. 
Apparently  the  beaver  had  fallen  into  this 
pit  and  all  the  digging  he  was  doing  wasn’t 
getting  him  very  far.  Perhaps  the  beaver 
might  have  made  a better  showing  at  this 
digging  if  one  front  paw  had  not  been  left 
in  somebody’s  trap  during  the  past  season. 

The  rescue  was  accomplished  by  placing 
six  poles  side  by  side  on  about  a forty  de- 
gree angle,  thus  forming  a runway  for  the 
beaver  out  of  this  15  foot  hole.  Sometime 
during  the  night  the  beaver  made  his  way  up 
the  incline  and  went  on  about  his  business. 


The  Izaak  Walton  League  of  South 
Dakota  is  sponsoring  a measure  which 
would  exempt  from  taxation  all  lands, 
whether  public  or  privately  owned,  devoted 
to  the  use  of  impounding,  storing  and  con- 
serving water;  a worthy  measure  and  one 
which  will  further  the  cause  of  water  con- 
servation and  discourage  unwise  drainage. 


From  H.  J.  Updegraft  comes  an  unusual 
story  of  fox  trapping.  It  seems  that  Henry 
Flagley  of  Clarion  in  going  over  his  trap 
and  snare  line,  came  upon  a fox  caught  in 
a snare.  Mr.  Flagley  tried  to  shoot  the  fox 
with  a revolver,  but  it  broke  the  snare  and 
ran.  Releasing  his  dog,  Mr.  Flagley  ran  the 
fox  until  after  dark  without  success.  Two 
weeks  later  the  fox  showed  up  on  the  farm 
of  a Mr.  Myers  eight  miles  from  Flagley’s. 
Coming  up  on  the  porch  the  fox  sat  down  in 
the  fashion  of  a dog.  Mr.  Myers  was  able 
to  approach  it  and  pick  it  up.  On  examina- 
tion he  found  a snare  bearing  the  name  of 
Henry  Flagley.  At  present  Mr.  Myers  still 
has  the  fox  in  a pen. 


Propagation  of  birds  through  free  distri- 
bution of  bird  food  seed  to  be  planted  on 
farm  lands  is  being  fostered  by  the  State 
Game  and  Fish  Commission  of  Mississippi 
and  the  seed  has  already  been  distributed 
to  the  wardens  from  the  various  farmers  in 
their  districts  cooperating,  and  signing  up 
to  plant  the  seed. 

The  seed  distributed  consisted  of  19  dif- 
ferent varieties  known  to  be  favorite  foods 
of  quail  and  other  birds.  These  19  varieties 
were:  Comomn  Lespedza,  Koba  Lespedeza, 
Tenn.  76  Lespedeza,  Sericea  Lespedeza, 
Korean  Lespedeza,  Mamloxi  Soy  Bean, 
Mamreda  Soy  Bean,  Lareda  Soy  Bean, 
Buckwheat,  Red  Top  or  Herds  Grass,  Tall 
Giant  Benne,  Egyptian  Wheat,  Fetereta, 
Sesbania,  Sudan  Grass,  Giant  Florida  Beg- 
garweed,  German  Millett,  Six  Weeks  Peas, 
Mixed  Iron  and  Barbham  Peas.  Full  direc- 
tions for  planting  were  sent  with  each 
package. 


Appointment  of  five  game  management 
agents  to  start  work  at  once  on  game  man- 
agement and  propagation  programs  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  State  of  Ohio  were  recently 
announced  by  Conservation  Commissioner 
L.  Wooddell,  of  that  State. 

These  men  are  all  graduates  of  game  man- 
agement schools  held  last  summer  under  the 
direction  of  the  Conservation  Division. 


Several  pertinent  changes  in  Ohio’s  hunt- 
ing regulations  for  the  year  beginning  Sep- 
tember 1,  1937,  were  announced  today  by 
the  Conservation  Council,  following  an  open 
hearing  held  May  25.  Changes  include  a 
daily  bag  limit  of  two  a day  on  raccoon,  the 
advance  of  the  squirrel  season’s  opening  and 
closing  dates,  the  prohibiting  of  running  of 
all  hounds  for  15  days  previous  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  hunting  season  on  November  15, 
banning  of  snares  and  deadfall  in  trapping, 
and  regulation  of  the  use  of  steel  traps. 

The  new  laws  will  become  effective  Sep- 
tember 1,  under  powers  granted  to  the  Con- 
servation Council  by  recent  legislative  ac- 
tion. They  will  remain  in  force  until  Sep- 
tember 1,  1938. 


C.C.C.  workers  have  planted  a billion  trees 
and  constructed  over  82,000  miles  of  truck 
trails  and  minor  roads. 


•Got  quite  a letter  from  F.  W.  Fisher  of 
Paradise,  Pa.,  in  which  he  described  his 
experiences  in  “game  management”  in  a 5- 
acre  tract  at  his  home.  Beginning  with  an 
overgrown  nursery  he  developed  it  into  quite 
a refuge  for  game  and  non-game  wildlife. 

In  fact  he  was  offering  rabbits  such  ideal 
cover  they  soon  multiplied  to  the  point  of 
becoming  a nuisance.  Mr.  Fisher  goes  on  to 
class  weasels,  housecats  and  the  automobile 
as  the  only  real  vermin. 


There  are  no  less  than  48  species  of  birds 
in  this  country  that  will  nest  in  bird  houses. 


If  you  wish  to  cork  your  gun  barrel  when 
you  put  it  away,  why  not  tie  a tag  on  the 
gun  to  remind  you  to  take  it  out  before 
shooting  the  gun?  Many  a good  gun  barrel  is 
ruined  every  year  because  of  a plug  that  has 
worked  down  out  of  sight. 


In  Nevada  hunters  are  asking  for  an 
open  season  for  sixty  days  with  shooting 
on  Wednesdays  and  Sundays,  only. 


From  Broadus,  Montana,  comes  an  inter- 
esting item  on  strategy  or  something — Two 
ranchers  saw  a coyote  being  chased  by  three 
crows.  By  swooping  in  turns  the  crows  kept 
the  coyote  running  in  circles.  After  about 
30  minutes  the  coyote  fell  exhausted  and  the 
birds  tore  him  to  shreds. 
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LOST 

A setter  with  black  ear  with  white  mark 
on  forehead.  Body  mostly  white  with  light 
ticks.  Dog  had  collar  with  1935  tag  and  be- 
longs to  Mr.  Vellott,  1520  Rosewood  Place, 
Williamsport.  Anyone  knowing  the  where- 
abouts of  this  dog  should  notify  the  owner 
at  once. 


Mr.  H.  L.  Buchanan,  President  of  the 
Venango  County  Rod  and  Gun  Club  ex- 
tends an  invitation  to  all  sportsmen  to  at- 
tend their  annual  field  day,  September  11, 
1937.  This  is  to  be  held  on  Highway  Route 
No.  8 south  of  Franklin. 


At  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Lititz 
Sportsman’s  Association  their  Game  Com- 
mittee reported  the  following  as  their  yearly 
accomplishments. 

Released  204  full-grown  cock  pheasants 
and  539  young  hens.  Under  its  supervision 
648  pheasant  eggs  were  hatched.  Liberated 
442  rabbits  of  which  35  were  raised  in  local 
breeding  pens.  Liberated  34  quail  besides 
trapping  and  holding  over  the  winter  76  pairs 
of  quail.  In  addition  the  committee  was  re- 
sponsible for  building  132  game  shelters  and 
feeding  stations  and  the  distribution  of  1300 
lbs.  of  feed. 

The  Lititz  Association  should  be  highly 
commended  on  the  record  of  their  Game 
Committee. 


C.  C.  Robbins,  Governor  of  the  U.  S.  Rifle 
Association,  awarded  prizes  to  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Rifle  Club  team.  The  boys  on 
this  team  placed  second  in  the  Class  A senior 
Division,  competing  with  teams  from  108 
cities. 


At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Unami  Fish 
and  Game  Protective  Assn.,  the  chairman 
reported  5000  seedling  trees  were  obtained 
and  planted  in  the  South  Mountain  district 
by  the  Association  assisted  by  the  Emaus 
Boy  Scout  Troop. 


KEYSTONE  SETTER  AND  POINTER 
TRIALS 

By  GEORGE  W.  KRICK 

The  Keystone  Setter  and  Pointer  Club  of 
Laureldale,  Berks  County,  held  its  annual 
spring  bird  dog  trial  on  March  20  before  a 
gallery  of  approximately  800  patrons. 

More  than  two  score  owners  and  handlers 
entered  their  dogs  despite  the  inclement 
weather.  Sixteen  dogs  competed  in  the  puppy 
stake.  A wide  rangy  pointer,  Birdos — Doc 
Ferris,  owned  by  Albert  Flemming,  of  Clay- 
ton, New  Jersey,  won  first  prize. 

The  all-age  stake,  with  18  starters,  was 
run  in  a steady  rain,  yet  it  did  not  hinder 
the  hard  working  contestants.  The  veteran 
campaigner,  Frank  of  Sunnylawn,  pointer, 
owned  and  handled  by  Charles  Forrer,  Har- 
risburg sportsman,  was  at  his  best,  winning 
the  honors. 

The  final  stake,  amateur  shooting  dog 
event,  which  had  30  entries,  and  was  run  in 
braces  of  three  dogs  each  so  as  to  finish 
before  darkness  set  in,  had  Robert  F.  Bell’s 
Eagle  Wing,  of  Gettysburg,  pointer,  out- 
class this  large  entry.  Bell’s  dog  showed 
good  range,  style  on  point,  and  intelligent 
hunting  instincts. 

The  four  judges  of  the  trial  were  Thomas 
Carmody,  Jr.,  Lambertville.  N.  J.:  Patrick 
J.  Reagan  of  Steelton;  J.  W.  Davis,  Dowing- 
town,  N.  J.,  and  William  M.  Greene,  Runne- 
mede,  N.  J. 


The  Upper  Perkiomen  Valley  Club  won  a 
challenge  shoot  over  the  Souderton  Fish, 
Game  and  Forestry  Association  on  May  17, 
at  Red  Hill,  Pa.  The  Upper  Perkiomen  boys 
broke  416  targets  against  395  for  the  Sou- 
derton shooters.  A second  shoot  will  be  held 
June  5 at  the  S'ouderton  Gun  Club  Grounds. 


The  Easton  Fish  & Game  Association  re- 
cently leased  twenty-five  acres  of  farm  land 
to  be  converted  into  a trap  shooting  ground. 


The  Gordon  Fish  and  Game  Association 
dedicated  its  newly  created  900-acre  game 
refuge  on  top  of  the  Broad  Mountain  with 
fitting  ceremony.  May  13. 

Judge  G.  E.  GanglofF  of  Schuylkill  Haven, 
drove  the  last  staple  which  marked  the  com- 
pletion of  the  fencing  in  of  the  huge  plot. 
Fish  Warden  Anthony  Lech,  of  Cressona, 
Game  Protector  John  H.  Lohmann,  oi 
Schuylkill  Haven,  Dr.  A.  M.  Miller,  of  St. 
Clair,  president  of  the  Schuylkill  Count' 
Sportsmen’s  Association  and  other  state  and 
county  officials  were  in  attendance. 

The  refuge  was  made  possible  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  Silver  Creek  Water 
Company.  It  is  situated  on  the  Butler  Twp. 
Watershed,  on  both  sides  of  the  highway 
running  between  Heckscherville  and  Gordon. 


W.  H.  Spory,  Latrobe,  was  presented 
with  a $75  cash  prize  by  the  Commonwealth 
Rod  and  Gun  Club  at  Harrisburg,  recently, 
for  bringing  down  a 22  point,  204  pound 
buck  during  the  hunting  season  last 
December. 


The  Westmoreland  County  Sportsmen’s 
Association  will  erect  600  signs  prevailing 
upon  motorists  and  others  to  use  care  in 
protecting  game.  Purchase  of  the  signs  was 
authorized  at  a recent  meeting. 


The  North  Boroughs  Sportsmen’s  Asso- 
ciation has  stocked  their  own  72  acres  of 
land,  near  Emsworth,  and  55  acres  of  ad- 
joining farm  land  with  game  they  purchased 
and  set  this  area  aside  as  a game  sanctuary, 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State. 


Samuel  Castner,  Williamsport,  member  of 
the  Game  Commission,  resigned  as  secretary 
of  the  Consolidated  Sportsmen  of  Lycoming 
County,  because  of  the  stress  of  other 
duties. 


Despite  stormy  weather  a large  group  of 
people  turned  out  to  see  the  Venango  Grouse 
trials  at  Fryberg,  Clarion  County. 

Forty-two  dogs  were  entered  in  the  three 
stakes.  The  winner  in  the  puppy  stakes  was 
Buddy  McPherson,  owned  by  Capt.  Clem- 
mer  of  Virginia  and  handled  by  Harry  Prall 
of  Franklin.  Leading  the  Junior  All  Age  was 
Nan  Potter,  owned  by  Sam  Light,  Punxsu- 
tawney  and  handled  by  Eugene  Galloway,  of 
Wesley,  Pa. 

The  open  All  Age  was  won  by  Danger 
Ghost  owned  by  Dr.  William  Cave  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  handled  by  George  Weiss  of 
Verona,  Pa. 

Judging  the  first  two  events  was  Dr.  L.  A. 
Wygant  of  New  Castle,  Pa.,  and  Herbert 
Cahoon,  of  Ben  Avon,  Pa.  Dr.  Wygant  and 
Arthur  Eberhart  teamed  up  to  judge  the 
final  event. 


Eager  to  be  away  Is  this  Held  of  coonhounds  which  participated  in  the  pre- 
liminary field  trial  staged  Saturday,  April  24,  near  Hath.  i*a. 
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Quail  Unaided  by  Law 


There  are  other  ranges  in  the  West  which  are  vital  to  the  fu- 
ture welfare  of  various  species  of  wild  life,  especially  remnants  of 
desert  bands  of  bighorn  sheep,  which  should  be  set  aside  before 
it  is  forever  too  late.  But  no  sensible  person  acquainted  with  con- 
ditions there  would  recommend  that  cattle  and  sheep  be  entirely 
driven  from  the  ranges  in  order  to  increase  wild  life.  All  that  the 
conservationists  ask  is  that  wild  life  be  given  its  proper  place  in 
the  scheme  of  management. 

Lest  the  reader  get  the  impression  that  all  of  our  wild-life  trou- 
bles have  centered  around  large  game  animals,  because  they  are 
more  easily  observed,  let  me  cite  instances  where  small  creatures 
have  suffered. 

Twenty  years  ago  a well-meaning  legislature  in  Ohio  put  the 
bobwhite  quail  on  the  “songbird”  list.  The  immediate  effect  was 
to  align  the  sportsmen  against  those  who  wanted  no  quail  killed. 
The  battle  since  has  materially  retarded  wild-life  conservation 
progress  in  that  state.  In  the  meantime  the  law  was  quite  gener- 
ally ignored  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  and  sportsmen  and 
officials  closed  their  eyes  to  the  illegal  situation. 

Quail  increased  in  numbers,  it  is  true,  but  each  time  they  reached 
peak  abundance  a devastating  winter  came  along  and  killed  the 
birds  by  the  thousands,  far  more  of  them  than  the  sportsmen 
would  have  taken  under  proper  regulation,  largely  because  those 
who  wanted  to  hunt  bobwhite  legally  for  the  pure  love  of  the  sport 
did  nothing  to  help  feed  the  starving  birds.  Today  it  is  authorita- 
tively said  that  state  has  no  more  bobwhite  quail  than  its  neigh- 
bors which  have  regularly  enjoyed  quail  hunting. 

Scientists  in  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  have  found  that  quail  popula- 
tions cannot  be  increased  above  a certain  level,  and  that  reasonable 
hunting  does  not  materially  affect  quail  abundance  where  cover 
and  food  conditions  are  favorable. 

South  Dakota  is  undoubtedly  the  premier  state  for  that  gaudy  im- 
ported game  bird,  the  ringneck  pheasant.  Conditions  there  are 
most  favorable  for  the  annual  production  of  enormous 
numbers  of  these  wily  birds.  Some  years  the  annual 
harvest  of  ringnecks  by  the  hunters  in  that  state  has  ex- 
ceeded 1,500,000  birds.  But  even  there,  with  the  wide  ex- 
panses of  corn  fields,  swales  and  sloughs,  allowing  the 
birds  to  become  too  abundant  is  dangerous,  as  was 
demonstrated  a few  years  ago  when  the  farmers  rose  up 
in  protest  because  they  claimed  the  pheasants  were  do- 
ing them  untold  damage  by  pulling  up  corn  just  after 
planting.  The  complaint,  based  largely  upon  the  number 
of  birds  seen  feeding  in  the  fields,  was  mostly  without 
foundation,  as  was  proved  when  hundreds  of  birds  were 
killed  on  the  newly  planted  cornfields  in  the  springtime 
and  examined  by  scientists.  It  was  found  that  they  were 
feeding  almost  wholly  upon  cut-worms  and  other  insect 
pests  which  were  causing  the  farmers  untold  grief. 

Sometimes  birds  and  animals  may  become  too  abund- 
ant for  their  own  good,  even  where  there  is  ample  food, 


as  was  evidenced  by  the  findings  of  a scientist  in  the  Canadian 
prairie  province  several  years  ago.  Nowhere  else  in  North  America 
did  the  European  gray  partridge,  commonly  known  here  as  the 
Hungarian  partridge,  make  such  a spectacular  increase.  From  a 
comparatively  few  birds  imported,  they  spread  over  the  southern 
part  of  the  province  of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba,  also 
into  Montana  and  North  Dakota.  Several  years  ago  it  was  nothing 
unusual  for  a hunting  party  to  flush  from  fifty  to  as  high  as  a 
hundred  coveys  in  a single  day. 

Then  suddenly  it  was  realized  that  the  peak  of  abundance  seemed 
to  have  passed.  The  scientific  worker  in  question  launched  a 
searching  inquiry.  He  concluded  that  there  were  too  many  birds 
present  on  the  range,  and  that  due  to  the  failure  of  hunters  to 
harvest  a sufficient  number  the  birds  were  not  reproducing  as  they 
had  in  earlier  years. 

Protection  Not  Enough 

What  has  been  learned  about  the  need  for  controlling  the  abun- 
ance  of  certain  species  of  game  birds  and  animals  likewise  applies 
to  fish.  Investigators  have  found  that  in  numerous  instances  certain 
species  of  fish  have  been  husbanded  until  they  become  so  abundant 
that  they  literally  starved  to  death.  Even  though  they  spawned 
their  usual  quota  of  eggs,  food  was  lacking  for  their  young,  be- 
cause the  adults,  or  some  less  desirable  competing  species,  had 
become  too  abundant.  Prior  to  the  findings  of  the  trained  investi- 
gators, the  owners  or  interested  anglers  continued  to  stock  more 
and  more  of  their  favorite  fish  on  the  false  premise  that  new  blood 
was  needed.  They  were  merely  aggravating  an  already  intolerable 
situation. 

What  conservation  needs  most  is  to  rid  itself  of  the  blind  spot 
which  balks  sensible  management.  Mere  protection,  and  more  and 
more  restocking  where  not  needed,  will  never  assure  a proper  abun- 
dance of  wild  life.  Without  a favorable  habitat,  proper  food  and 
cover,  and  the  application  of  sensible  management,  we  shall  never 
attain  our  common  goal  of  a well-rounded  conservation  program. 
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Yellowstone  National  Park  elk  in  winter. 


SHALL  WE  HAVE  CONSERVATION  EDUCATION 


behalf.  Stream  pollution  would  have  been 
outlawed  long  before  this  if  the  majority 
of  our  people  were  familiar  with  the  facts. 
Few  people,  indeed,  do  not  deplore  the  con- 
dition but  they  accept  it  as  a matter  over 
which  they  have  no  control,  just  as  another 
of  those  inevitable  necessities  in  the  prog- 
ress of  civilization.  Yet  these  very  waters 
belong  to  the  people,  the  whole  people,  and 
not  a privileged  few.  Who  ever  gave  anyone 
the  right,  legal  or  moral,  to  transport  his 
filth  via  the  nearest  stream  to  one’s  neigh- 
bors below?  Pollution  violates  every  precept 
of  common  decency.  It  imposes  an  unjust 


(Continued  from  page  19) 

burden  upon  all  who  would  make  legitimate 
use  of  the  water.  It  denies  the  opportunities 
which  pure  water  affords  for  wholesome 
outdoor  recreation.  Certainly  it  constitutes  a 
menace  to  the  public  health.  Stream  pollu- 
tion is  not  necessary,  to  claim  that  is  an 
affront  to  modern  science  and  engineering, 
but  the  problem  will  never  be  solved  until 
the  attitude  of  the  general  public  towards 
it  changes  and  voices  the  demand  in  the 
legislative  halls  of  this  country. 

Let  us  not  be  deceived.  America  must  be 
made  conservation  conscious  and  there  is  no 
better  place  to  begin  than  in  the  public 


schooL  Our  youth  must  be  impressed  with 
the  ideals  and  the  aspirations  of  conserva- 
tion. Theirs  is  the  opportunity  to  render  real 
and  not  lip  service  to  the  cause  but  we  must 
.first  show  them  how  vital  this  problem  is  to 
their  welfare  and  to  the  continued  prosperity 
of  their  country.  Youth  is  ready  and  willing 
to  learn.  We  must  give  them  the  chance. 
Those  of  us  who  realize  the  need  of  educa- 
tion in  the  field  of  conservation  should  see 
to  it  that  the  teaching  of  conservation  be- 
comes a part  of  the  training  of  every  boy 
and  every  girl  in  our  public  schools  today. 
It  is  conservation’s  greatest  need. 
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BLIGHT  HARDY  CHESTNUT  TREE  POSSIBLE  FOR  RESTORATION 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


Paragon  Chestnut  Orchard,  Paxinos,  Northumberland  Co. 


coming  back  naturally.  The  truth  is  that  of  the  millions  of  sprouts 
observed  by  all  the  foresters  of  this  state  and  other  states,  not  one 
has  yet  shown  proven  immunity  to  the  blight. 

Blight  Hardy  Chestnut 

Is  it  then  impossible  to  develop  a blight  hardy  or  resistant  chest- 
nut sufficiently  immune  to  promise  success  in  again  classing  chest- 
nut as  a forest  tree  for  both  timber  and  nut  production? 

This  should  not  be  impossible,  nor  should  its  cost  be  at  all  large 
compared  to  the  values  restored.  In  the  first  place,  search  for  a 
naturally  developed  immunity  among  our  native  sprouts  must  go 
on.  Here  and  there  where  nuts  are  produced,  they  must  be  collected, 
planted  and  the  trees  set  out  in  numbers  on  an  experimental  area. 
By  a long  process  of  selection  a resistant  strain  might  conceivably 
be  built  up. 

Hybrid  Development 

But  the  most  promising  approach  begins  with  the  Asiatic  chest- 
nut which  has  a high  resistance  to  the  disease.  These  chestnut 
species  and  the  blight  have  developed  through  the  centuries  to- 
gether and  have  reached  a static  relationship.  While  the  disease 
can  persist  on  these  species,  the  chestnuts  have  developed  a re- 
sistance which  checks  the  ravages  of  the  fungus.  Unfortunately, 
these  chestnut  species  do  not  have  as  good  a timber  form  as  our 
native  chestnut.  The  nuts  are  not  nearly  as  sweet,  though  they  are 
much  larger.  The  thought  at  once  suggests  itself,  why  not  hybri- 


dize the  Asiastic  chestnuts  with  native  American  trees  while  there 
are  still  enough  live  native  sprouts  to  yield  pollen  and  blossoms. 
The  pollen  must  be  stored  from  the  species  that  blossom  first  and 
the  species  blossoming  last  must  be  the  ones  cross-pollinated.  If 
they  blossom  simultaneously  the  cross  pollinizing  can  be  done 
both  ways.  The  resulting  hybrids  must  be  planted  in  numbers,  the 
individuals  proving  blight  resistant  must  then  be  selected  for 
timber  form,  and  size  and  sweetness  of  nuts  and  tried  out  in  forest 
spaced  plantation  plots.  All  this  will  require  research  sustained 
over  a number  of  years,  and  an  experimental  area  of  considerable 
size  with  soil  suited  to  the  chestnut.  Above  all  exact  records  must 
be  kept  beginning  with  authenticated  pure  species. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  will  cooperate  in  furnish- 
ing Asiatic  chestnut  stock  and  even  some  hybrids  of  the  first  gen- 
eration. 

Here  and  there  a few  Asiatic  trees  have  been  planted  in  the  state 
and  are  succeeding.  These  can  be  identified  as  to  species  and  nuts 
used  in  the  work.  A few  nurseries  have  resistant  hybrids,  often  of 
varying  degree  of  blight  resistance.  These  should  be  tried  out 
systematically. 

There  are  claims  made  that  a serum  can  be  made  to  inoculate 
stock  and  increase  blight  resistance.  Space  in  the  experimental 
area  should  be  given  the  proponents  of  this  effort  and  a rigorous 
test  made  with  indisputable  records  that  would  command  agree- 
ment as  to  its  success  or  failure. 


A YEARS  PROGRESS  IN  FOOD  AND  COVER  DEVELOPMENT 


sylvania,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  work 
planned  for  State  Game  Lands  will  be  con- 
ducted by  detachments  from  these  C.C.C. 
Camps.  Just  how  much  work  will  actually 
be  accomplished  is,  of  course,  more  or  less 
problematical.  It  might  be  interesting  to 
know  in  this  connection,  that  there  is  ap- 
proximately 2,500,000  man-days  of  work  pro- 
vided for  in  the  projects  as  submitted  for 
State  Game  Lands. 

The  Commission  is  anxious  to  have  the 
State  Game  Lands  developed  into  the  very 


(Continued  from  page  11) 

best  possible  habitats  for  wildlife.  Desirable 
habitat  is  insured  only  where  food  and  cover 
conditions  are  satisfactory.  Without  suitable 
environmental  conditions  no  tract  of  land 
will  support  the  maximum  wildlife  popula- 
tion. 

Naturally,  it  takes  funds  to  carry  on  a 
worthwhile  program  on  more  than  one-half 
million  acres  of  State  Game  Lands  and  on 
220  Game  Refuges.  We  were  fortunate  dur- 
ing the  past  several  months  to  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  the  labor  handled  by  the  C.C.C., 


the  W.P.A.,  and  N.Y.A.  All  of  these  organi- 
zations have  done  excellent  work,  but  they 
will  not  always  be  available.  Lentil  we  are 
again  thrown  back  on  our  own  resources  it 
will  be  possible  to  carry  on  the  work  with 
this  minimum  expenditure.  The  results  of 
the  work  which  are  now  self  evident  lead  us 
to  believe  that  in  the  future  this  food  and 
cover  program  will  expand  and  develop  in 
the  State  with  the  only  limiting  factor  being 
lack  of  funds,  or  volunteer  man-power  to  do 
the  work. 
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"WITH  BELLS  ON"  — EVERETT 


behind  a tree.  There  is  something  about  that 
flick  of  the  grey  squirrel’s  tail  which,  once 
you  come  to  know  it,  you  can’t  mistake  at 
any  distance. 

I was  about  to  call  to  Geo.  F.  when, 
glancing  up,  I saw  another  squirrel  in  plain 
sight  on  a limb.  Fortunately  I caught  Geo. 
F.’s  eye  and  motioned  for  him  to  be  quiet 
and  pointed  at  the  squirrel.  I didn’t  know 
why  the  squirrel  hadn’t  seen  us.  Geo.  F. 
looked  in  every  direction  but  the  right  one. 
Not  at  all  excited,  I’ll  say  that  for  him.  He 
couldn’t  see  the  squirrel. 

“Now  what  you  tryin’  to  do,  kid  me?”  he 
shouted  before  he  had  half  tried  to  spot  the 
animal. 

“You  blind  bat,”  I couldn’t  help  retorting, 
“there’s  a squirrel  on  that  limb  right  in  front 
of  your  nose.  I mean  there  was  a squirrel.” 

“Bolony,”  he  snorted.  And  I couldn’t  prove 
it  because  there  was  a nice  big  hole  in  that 
tree  and  I felt  sure  that  those  two  squirrels 
were  inside,  cracking  some  old  chestnuts 
about  such  dumb  hunters. 

In  some  way,  I have  forgotten  how,  I ex- 
cused Geo.  F.  to  myself.  The  day  was  young 
and  he  still  had  time  to  show  me  how  a real 
hunter  reacts  to  game  and  conditions.  We 
separated  by  about  fifty  yards  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  we  would  keep  on  in  the 
same  direction,  parallel  with  each  other,  until 
we  came  through  the  woods.  The  first  one 
out  would  wait  for  the  other. 

It  took  me  about  half  an  hour  to  carefully 
hunt  through  the  rest  of  the  woods.  I flushed 
some  birds,  mostly  wild,  but  two  that  I 
should  have  had.  I missed  them  completely 
and  was  thankful  Geo.  F.  was  not  around  to 
see  me  flunk  those  shots.  I did  bag  one  more 
squirrel  and  called  it  a day  on  that  kind  of 
game.  I couldn’t  use  more  than  two.  I also 
kicked  out  one  rabbit  but  didn’t  get  a shot 
at  him.  It  was  a great  day  for  game  and 
weather. 

I sat  down  to  wait  for  Geo.  F.  to  appear. 
I hadn’t  heard  him  shoot  and  I wondered 
how  he  was  making  out.  I waited  some  more. 
The  mighty  hunter  must  be  going  along 
pretty  carefully.  I wondered  why  he  didn’t 
find  something  to  shoot  at.  And  still  I wait- 
ed. I began  to  wonder  if  he  had  gone  on 
ahead.  After  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
waiting,  I was  convinced  that  he  had;  and 
so  I got  up  to  try  and  catch  up  with  him, 
when  out  of  the  woods  he  sauntered. 

He  yawned  and  sort  of  rubbed  his  eyes  in 
a way  that  made  me  suspicious.  He  denied, 
however,  that  he  had  been  asleep  but  he  had 
sat  down  for  about  five  minutes  to  see  if  a 
squirrel  would  come  along.  Hmmph — about 
five  minutes!  No — he  hadn’t  seen  a blessed 
thing — not  even  a chipmunk.  I blinked  at 
that,  for  these  woods  were  literally  alive 
with  chipmunk — they  were  so  tame  you  had 
to  watch  your  .step  so  that  you  wouldn’t 
stumble  over  them. 

I couldn’t  kid  myself  any  longer  about 
Geo.  F.  as  a hunter.  I began  to  realize  that 
here  was  one  of  those  beings  who  had  eyes 
only  to  help  the  looks  of  his  face.  Other- 
wise they  were  of  no  use  to  him  out  here 
with  Nature. 

During  the  hunt  through  the  next  field, 
one  which  held  real  good  rabbit  cover,  I 


(Continued  from  page  15) 

spent  more  time  watching  Geo.  F.  than  my 
own  hunting.  I did  manage  to  catch  myself 
long  enough  to  bring  down  one  rabbit  just 
as  he  was  about  to  disappear.  How  many  I 
kicked  out  unseen  I don’t  know.  But  I do 
know  that  my  blind  companion  almost 
stepped  on  at  least  three,  which  thumped 
and  kicked  away  in  the  usual  manner.  Geo. 
F.  went  on  serenely  oblivious  to  all  about 
him.  I began  to  suspect  that  he  was  in  love 
or  something  like  that.  Under  such  condi- 
tions you  can  hang  almost  any  crime  on  a 
man  and  be  justified. 

In  some  manner  that  day  ran  its  usual 
course  and  evening  decided  to  come.  I had 
spent  so  much  time  trying  to  make  out  what 
Geo.  F.  really  was  that  the  best  I could  do 
was  to  bag  one  grouse.  Fven  doing  that  was 
a funny  one.  I hadn’t  left  Geo.  F.’s  side  after 
the  wait  in  the  woods.  I didn’t  want  to  lose 
him.  I saw  to  it  that  he  remained  at  my 
right  in  order  to  be  as  far  as  possible  from 
his  gun.  I needn’t  have  worried,  though,  be- 
cause he  took  it  home  just  as  clean  as  he 
brought  it  out. 

We  were  walking  along  in  this  relative 
position  when  the  bird  flushed  from  the  tree- 
top  overhead.  Fortunately  it  went  to  our  left 
and  gave  me  a chance  for  a snap  shot.  By 
good  luck,  I downed  the  bird.  Geo.  F.  hadn’t 
stirred,  except  to  stop  when  I threw  up  the 
gun,  whirled  and  shot. 

“Good  Lord,  man,  but  you  shoot  quick. 
What  did  you  shoot  at?” 

I had  no  words  to  answer  that.  I just 
picked  up  the  bird  and  let  him  look  at  it. 
He  admitted  that  it  was  a fine  bird.  He 
thought  he  had  heard  something  but  wasn’t 
sure.  So  that  was  what  it  was — a ruffed 
grouse! 

I’ll  spare  you  the  rest  of  that  day — the 
evening  summed  it' all  up  beautifully.  We  had 
about  twenty  minutes  left  before  dark  and 
I had  arranged  for  us  to  be  near  the  car  and 
at  a spot  where  the  grouse  of  the  neighbor- 
hood came  to  spend  the  night.  I don’t  be- 
lieve that  I have  ever  seen  a more  natural 
spot  for  grouse,  (pat’rige  in  the  native  New 
England  tongue).  The  place  lay  next  to  a 
large  woods.  Close  to  the  woods  there  was 
a thick  grove  of  small  evergreens — pine  and 
spruce.  Beyond,  there  was  a large  field  filled 
with  brush  and  briars  and  many  more  groups 
of  evergreens.  Plenty  of  huckleberries, 
pat’rige  berries,  wintergreen,  and  thorn  ap- 
ples were  to  be  found  scattered  through  the 
field.  A perfect  spot  for  bird  and  rabbit. 

I was  so  familiar  with  the  spot  that  I 
could  almost  tell  you  where  each  bird  roost- 
ed. This  was  the  place  where  I vowed  to 
myself  Geo.  F.  was  to  see  his  first  piece  of 
game  for  that  day,  and  have  a chance  to  at 
least  dirty  his  gun  barrels.  I didn’t  vow 
hard  enough,  I guess. 

I took  Geo.  F.  into  the  middle  of  this  cov- 
er, placed  him  carefully  and  pointed  out  the 
gathering  places  of  the  birds. 

“Now,  in  heaven’s  name,  stay  here,  keep 
your  eyes  and  ears  open  and  wait  until  I 
call  you.  I’m  going  to  circle  and  drive  in 
some  birds  to  you.  Now  listen  to  me — don’t 
you  move  until  I come  back!”  So  saying, 
I started  my  circle. 

I hadn’t  gone  far  when  I flushed  a bird 


and  got  it  on  a fairly  easy  open  shot.  Some- 
how my  shooting  game  didn’t  seem  the  im- 
portant part  of  the  day’s  hunt  I would 
rather  have  discovered  some  spark  of  the 
hunter  in  Geo.  F.  It  didn’t  seem  humanly 
possible  that  such  a good  scout  in  every 
other  way  could  be  such  an  absolute  blank 
in  the  field. 

By  the  time  I had  completed  about  half 
of  my  circle  I was  dumbfounded  to  see  Geo. 
F.  approaching.  Then  I flew  off  the  handle. 

“Well,  you  blinkety-blank  bone-head!  Why 
didn’t  you  stay  where  I put  you?  Of  all 
the — .”  There  was  a lot  more  along  the  same 
line. 

Just  then  a rabbit  bounded  out  from  under 
Geo.  F.’s  feet  and  cut  across  to  my  left.  He 
didn’t  have  many  jumps  to  go  before  he 
would  be  in  some  brush.  I threw  up  my  gun 
in  the  midst  of  the  bawling  out  I was  giving 
to  poor  Geo.  F.  and  banged  into  the  brush 
just  as  the  rabbit  got  there. 

You  ought  to  have  seen  Geo.  F.  jump. 
The  way  he  ducked  he  must  have  thought 
that  my  lecture  was  to  end  in  his  murder. 
I’ll  admit  that  the  rabbit  was  fairly  close  to 
him,  but  still  it  was  far  enough  away  for 
Geo.  F.  to  be  absolutely  safe  from  my  shot. 
To  his  mind,  though,  I had  fired  point  blank 
at  him;  he  hadn’t  seen  the  rabbit  at  all. 

For  a few  minutes  things  were  pretty  hot 
around  there.  Thank  heaven  I killed  that 
rabbit;  otherwise  a good  friendship  (outside 
of  hunting)  would  have  been  lost.  After  a 
while  I got  Geo.  F.  cooled  off  enough  to 
listen  to  me  and  I gambled  on  that  shot  to 
prove  my  point. 

“Go  over  and  look  behind  that  bush.  If 
you  don’t  find  a rabbit  there  I’ll  agree  with 
you  that  there  wasn’t  any  for  me  to  shoot 
at — that  I have  been  seeing  things!” 

Finally  he  went  over  and  looked.  “Well, 
I’ll  be  damned!”  That  was  all  he  said  as  he 
picked  up  a weakly  kicking  bunny  and 
walked  over  to  me.  He  handed  it  to  me  and 
then  silently  shook  my  hand.  He  was  a good 
sport,  Geo.  F.  was. 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said.  We 
packed  up  and  started  for  home.  I had  two 
squirrels,  two  rabbits  and  two  birds,  nice 
round  numbers.  Geo.  F.  had  not  seen  one 
live  thing  during  that  whole  day. 

We  had  reached  the  good  roads  and  were 
speeding  it  up  a little  when  Geo.  F.  threw 
on  the  brakes  so  hard  I cracked  my  head 
on  the  windshield. 

“What  the  devil?”  I started. 

“Look — look  there!”  fairly  shouted  Geo.  F. 
He  was  all  excited.  I looked. 

Sitting  on  a stone  post  at  the  side  of  the 
road  was  a red  squirrel. 

“There — I’ve  seen  something  today,  any- 
way!” And  Geo.  F.  was  really  happy!  I do 
believe,  if  his  gun  hadn’t  been  locked  up  in 
the  back  of  the  car,  he  would  have  tried  to 
shoot  that  squirrel  I wonder,  could  he  have 
hit  it? 

Then  it  was  that  I made  the  wish  that  was 
the  cause  of  my  dream. 

“Man”  I said,  “before  you  ever  come  out 
hunting  with  me  again  I shall  make  a wish 
for  game  with  bells  on!” 

“Me  too,”  agreed  the  good  sport  as  we 
solemnly  shook  hands,  “game  with  bells  on!” 
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BIOLOGICAL  SURVEY  ESTABLISHES  NEW  REFUGES 


SINCE  October  of  last  year,  eleven  more 
small  refuges  for  migratory  waterfowl 
and  wTater  conservation  have  been  established 
in  North  Dakota  by  the  U.  S.  Biological  Sur- 
vey, under  perpetual  easements  to  the  Gov- 
ernment by  the  landowners.  This  raises  to 
68  the  number  of  such  projects  in  this  State. 
They  total  103,000  acres,  and  supplement 
larger  Federal  refuges. 

With  these  recent  acquisitions,  this  por- 
tion of  the  program  of  expansion  is  com- 
pleted, according  to  M.  O.  Steen,  Easement 
Project  Administrator  for  the  Survey.  As 
part  of  its  wildlife-restoration  program,  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  develop- 
ing these  areas  with  more  than  half  a mil- 
lion dollars  of  funds  allocated  for  the  pur- 
pose through  the  Works  Progress  Admin- 
istration. At  present,  approximately  600 
persons  certified  from  relief  rolls  are  at 
work  throughout  the  State  completing  im- 
provements on  these  areas. 

About  half  are  actually  completed.  Ninety 
per  cent  are  far  enough  along  to  attract 
ducks.  Water  impoundment  projects  are 
complete  on  about  90  per  cent  of  the  areas. 
Improvements  will  make  the  areas  more 
inviting  to  both  birds  and  animals,  and  for 
recreation. 

The  rights  conveyed  by  the  easements  are 
those  of  construction,  inundation,  mainte- 
nance, and  refuge.  A farmer,  for  example, 
will  still  use  his  land — excepting  that  por- 
tion flooded.  Shooting  is  prohibited,  but  not 
trapping  and  fishing.  Such  easements  are 
perpetual,  exclusive  and  gratuitous  to  the 


Government.  To  facilitate  this  program  of 
land  acquisition,  the  State  legislature  au- 
thorized and  directed  the  counties  in  which 
these  areas  are  located  to  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion all  inundated  land,  and  to  waive  collec- 
tion of  fees  for  recording  and  filing  docu- 
ments covering  the  transaction. 

Supplementary  Refuges 

“These  small  refuges  are  needed  to  sup- 
plement larger  units,”  says  J.  Clark  Salyer 
II,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Migrator  Water- 
fowl  of  the  Bureau,  “both  for  feeding  and 
nesting.  They  are  attractive  additions  to 
waterfowl  habitat,  enhance,  the  value  of 
large  refuges  by  attracting  more  birds  to 
the  area,  lessen  the  danger  of  the  birds 
nesting  in  isolated  and  unprotected  spots 
and  at  ‘pot  holes’  likely  to  dry  up  during 
droughts.  Furthermore,  they  can  be  ad- 
ministered at  low  cost.” 

None  of  these  refuges  has  a permanent 
keeper.  Each  is  so  developed,  that  it  is  al- 
most self-sustaining.  Supervisors  of  nearby 
major  refuges  oversee  whatever  need  there 
may  be  for  maintenance  from  time  to  time. 

In  an  hereditary  nesting  area  for  migra- 
tory waterfowl,  sites  for  these  refuges  were 
selected  with  two  paramount  needs  in  mind: 
That  of  water  for  the  birds  in  breeding 
season;  and  that  of  adequate  nesting  cover, 
sparse  here  because  of  intense  agricultural 
activity.  Each  area  was  chosen  with  due  re- 
gard to  its  strategic  location  within  migra- 
tory flight  lanes,  and  to  the  need  for  sanc- 
tuaries as  determined  by  concentration  of 
shooting. 


Water  Conserving  Devices 

They  were  selected  with  a further  aim  of 
developing  them  into  individual  flood  and 
soil-erosion  control  units.  Thus,  their  final 
development,  along  the  same  lines  as  with 
major  refuges  administered  by  the  Biologi- 
cal Survey,  in  almost  every  case  involves 
the  building  of  storage  dams,  marsh  em- 
bankments, and  other  devices  that  aid  in 
conserving  water.  In  most  instances,  sub- 
marginal or  low-grade  lands  were  chosen 
as  sites  for  the  water  reservoirs. 

In  addition  to  the  value  of  these  refuges 
as  recreational  sites,  flood  and  soil-erosion 
control  units,  other  benefits  have  accrued 
to  local  residents  and  those  of  nearby  areas. 
Impounding  of  water  has  stabilized  and  al- 
most assures  a permanent  water  supply.  In 
some  cases,  before  the  erection  of  such 
dams,  the  supply  of  domestic  water  had 
failed.  After  the  water  was  impounded,  by 
percolating  into  glacial  substrata,  it  has 
filled  many  wells  and  other  sources  of  sup- 
ply. Backwater,  through  subirrigation,  has 
permitted  cropping  on  many  flatlands  where 
no  agriculture  had  been  carried  on  before, 
or  where  the  lands  had  been  non-productive 
for  many  years.  These  dams,  too,  catch 
spring  run-off  to  produce  flood  irrigation, 
leaving  a more  fertile  soil  when  the  water 
recedes. 

The  severity  of  future  droughts  in  the 
vicinity  of  areas  unwisely  taken  from  migra- 
tory waterfowl  can  be  lessened,  the  Survey 
believes,  by  these  refuges. 


HOW  MANY  DUCKS? 


Right  now  there  probably  isn’t  a sports- 
man, naturalist,  or  conservationist  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  or  Canada  that  doesn’t 
want  an  answer  to  the  question — How  many 
ducks  do  we  have  left  or  who  has  the 
haziest  notion  about  the  relative  importance 
of  the  different  breeding  and  wintering 
grounds  of  our  migratory  waterfowl.  Such 
is  the  opinion  of  Frederick  C.  Lincoln,  in 
Charge,  Section  of  Distribution  and  Migra- 
tion of  Birds,  Division  of  Wildlife  Research, 
U.  S.  Biological  Survey,  who  recently  de- 
livered a radio  talk  on  the  duck  census.  He 
claims  that  most  individuals  seem  to  be- 
lieve that  the  various  species  breed  indis- 
criminately all  over  the  region  from  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  north  to  the 
Polar  Sea,  and  from  Newfoundland  west  to 
Vancouver  Island.  This  is  not  the  case,  how- 
ever. With  the  exception  of  a few  blue- 
winged teal  and  some  of  the  mergansers  or 
fish  ducks,  the  eastern  part  of  the  continent 
produces  no  game  waterfowl  other  than 
Black  Ducks  and  some  Canada  Geese.  If 
Greenland  and  the  eastern  Arctic  Islands 
are  included  the  Atlantic  Brant  and  the  Blue 
and  Snow  Geese  can  be  added.  But  still  this 
eastern  region  gives  us  none  of  the  Mal- 
lards, Pintails,  Widgeons,  Redheads,  Can- 
vasbacks,  Scaups,  and  other  species  so 
prominent  in  game  bags. 

All  of  these  species  nest  in  the  great  cen- 
tral prairie  strip  that  extends  from  Great 
Bear  Lake  and  the  Mackenzie  Delta  in  the 
north,  to  the  Dakotas,  Minnesota,  and 
Nebraska,  in  the  south.  Here  two-thirds  to 


three-quarters  of  the  game  ducks  of  the 
continent  nest  and  rear  their  young.  Most 
of  this  vast  area  is  north  of  the  limits  of 
successful  agriculture  in  Canada  and  has 
been  in  no  way  affected  by  the  drought  that 
has  done  so  much  damage  in  the  Great 
Plains  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

. Each  year  the  Biological  Survey  has 
parties  of  trained  biologists  and  game  man- 
agement agents  studying  this  vast  region. 
Last  summer  these  parties  all  found  great 
areas  of  excellent  breeding  grounds  that 
were  woefully  under-populated.  But  they 
agreed  on  the  cheering  news  that  there  were 
a few  more  ducks  and  geese  than  there 
were  the  year  before. 

The  news  was  confirmed  last  fall.  The 
southward  migration  showed  in  general  an 
increase  over  the  numbers  seen  during  the 
same  season  in  1935.  The  Central  Flyway 
alone  made  a poor  showing.  Drought  had 
dried  up  the  water  areas  and  crowded  the 
birds  of  this  great  artery  of  travel  into  the 
adjoining  Mississippi  and  Pacific  Flyways. 

As  the  birds  settled  in  their  favorite  win- 
tering quarters,  the  Biological  Survey  fol- 
lowed them,  even  into  Mexico.  Again,  the 
field  parties  confirmed  reports  that  the 
waterfowl  decrease  had  been  checked.  Some 
increases  were  evident. 

Then  came  the  mid-winter  inventory,  a 
mass  study  of  a single  problem.  Carefully 
planned  and  organized,  it  was  like  a far- 
flung  military  operation.  The  entire  field 
personnel  of  the  Bureau  was  reinforced  by 
State  Game  Departments,  the  Forest  Serv- 


ice, the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  State 
Police,  and  other  organizations.  The  Bio- 
logical Survey’s  law-enforcement  “navy” 
was  increased  many  times  by  craft  belong- 
ing to  the  States,  the  Coast  Guard,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation  and  Steamboat  In- 
spection. Coastal  and  interior  waters  were 
covered  with  observers  in  craft  ranging 
from  powerful  speedboats  and  cruisers  to 
cutters  and  canoes  powered  by  outboard 
motors.  Other  parties  reached  smaller  lakes, 
ponds,  and  marshes  in  automobiles,  and 
several  Bureau  agents  actually  traveled  to 
their  observation  posts  on  snowshoes.  In 
addition,  the  Army  Air  Corps,  the  Naval 
Air  Service,  the  Coast  Guard,  a commercial 
company,  and  private  citizens  furnished  air- 
craft. One  regional  director  used  18  air- 
craft, including  naval  bombing  planes, 
blimps,  and  an  autogiro.  One  naval  plane 
flew  an  observer  1,700  miles  along  the  Gulf 
Coast  from  Florida  west  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Sabine  River  in  Louisiana.  Another  ob- 
server in  a Coast  Guard  plane  took  up  the 
task  there  and  carried  on  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  By  land,  water,  and  air, 
these  forces  looked  for  an  answer  to  the 
question:  “How  are  the  ducks?” 

Observers  estimated  that  they  saw  about 
nine  and  a half  million  ducks  and  geese. 
The  Biological  Survey,  in  turn,  estimates 
that  this  is  about  one  fourth  of  the  conti- 
nent’s waterfowl;  agents  could  not  cover  the 
flooded  bottom  lands  of  the  Lower  Missis- 
sippi. There  were  many  areas  they  had  to 
miss. 
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created  to  supply  rabbits  and  other  game  for  stocking  pur- 
poses elsewhere. 

The  old  75c  fund  for  game  lands,  refuges  and  hunting 
grounds  is  continued,  with  a proviso  that  the  Commission 
may  use  any  unused  balance  to  buy,  or  produce  in  a wild 
state,  more  game  for  stocking  purposes. 

10.  Special  Preserves  Authorized — The  new  Code  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  two  special  archery  preserves,  not  to 
exceed  1,000  acres  each,  upon  which  hunting  may  be  done 
with  bow  and  arrow  only.  An  additional  fee  of  $2.00  will  be 
paid  by  the  archers  who  hunt  on  these  special  preserves. 

The  Commission  also  may  set  aside  special  dog  training 
and  field  trial  preserves  not  to  exceed  1,000  acres  each. 

11.  Bounties  May  Be  Regulated— In  the  future  the  Game  Com- 
mission may  regulate  bounty  payments  as  economic  condi- 
tions, fur  prices,  and  the  prevalence  of  predators  may  from 
time  to  time  justify.  More  than  $2,000,000  have  been  paid  for 
bounties  from  the  Game  Fund  during  the  past  twenty-two 
years. 

12.  Killing  Game  By  Mistake — In  the  past  any  person  who  killed 
a game  bird  or  animal  by  mistake  could  deposit  the  entire 
penalty  and  later  the  Commission  might  return  half  of  it. 
The  new  Code  will  allow  such  persons  to  deposit  only  one- 
half  of  the  penalty  if  a large  game  animal  is  killed  by  mis- 
take, and  only  two-fifths  of  the  penalty  if  any  other  bird  or 
animal  is  so  killed.  It  is  believed  this  generous  provision  will 
induce  most  hunters  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  avoid  much 
needless  waste  of  game. 

13.  Miscellaneous — Among  the  provisions  of  lesser  importance  in 
the  new  Code  are:  (1)  more  severe  punishment  has  been  pro- 
vided for  deer  spotlighters,  who  will  now  lose  their  autos, 
firearms,  and  other  equipment,  in  addition  to  heavy  fines  and 
revocation  of  licenses;  (2)  steel  traps  may  not  be  set  nearer 
than  five  feet  to  dens;  (3)  magazine  shotguns  holding  more 
than  three  shells  are  prohibited  for  small  game;  (4)  shippers 
of  raw  furs  to  other  states  must  attach  a tag  obtained  from 
the  Commission  at  a cost  of  25c;  (5)  persons  who  kill  game 
legally  may  obtain  a permit  without  charge  allowing  the  re- 
tention of  such  game  for  six  months  beyond  the  former 
thirty  days;  (6)  the  shooting  day  for  all  game,  except  rac- 
coons, is  fixed  from  7:00  A.  M.  to  5:00  P.  M.  daily  except 
the  first  day;  (7)  parties  of  less  than  five  are  not  required  to 
maintain  a roster  to  hunt  big  game;  (8)  large  game  must 
now  be  tagged,  with  the  tag  furnished  with  each  license, 
within  four  hours  instead  of  six  hours  as  heretofore;  and 


(9)  all  hunting  accidents  must  be  reported  to  the  Commissioi: 
within  72  hours. 

The  skunk  and  hound  dog  situations  were  especially  diffi 
cult  to  handle.  Most  of  the  sportsmen  and  many  farmers  ap 
parently  wanted  this  fur-bearer  placed  on  the  vermin  list 
Other  farmers  and  orchardists,  and  the  trappers  and  fur  buy 
ers,  wanted  the  skunk  continued  on  the  fur  list.  After  mucl 
shifting  back  and  forth,  the  skunk  was  allowed  to  remain  or 
the  fur  list,  but  the  Commission  may  class  him  as  vermir 
in  any  county. 

1 he  sportsmen  are  indebted  to  many  individuals  for  the  passage 
of  the  revised  Game  Code,  but  the  list  is  too  long  to  enumerate 
here.  However,  special  recognition  should  be  given  to  the  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  headed  by  Hon.  Grover  C.  Ladner 
Hon.  Edgar  A.  Schrope  of  Schuylkill  County,  who  sponsored  the 
bill  in  the  House  and  worked  so  hard  to  effect  its  passage,  anc 
Hon.  Joseph  Dando,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  of  Game 
& Fisheries,  who  guided  the  measure  through  that  body.  The 
members  of  the  House  and  Senate  committees  listed  below  alsc 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  bill 

House  Committee  on  Game:  Edgar  A.  Schrope,  Chairman 
Schuylkill  County;  Frank  P.  Hamilton,  Clearfield  County;  Josepl 
A.  Simon,  Clinton  County;  Harry  J.  Brownfield,  Fayette  County 
Charles  Harmuth,  Allegheny  County;  Lloyd  W.  Welliver,  Mon- 
tour County;  Lowell  H.  Alexander,  Mifflin  County;  J.  Harolc 
Arnold,  Fayette  County;  Joseph  P.  Bradley,  Northumberlanc 
County;  Charles  B.  Coakley,  Northampton  County;  Mahlon  F 
LaRue,  Berks  County;  Clayton  E.  Moul,  York  County;  Peter  P 
Reising,  Beaver  County;  A.  K.  Robinson,  Allegheny  County 
George  J.  Sarraf,  Allegheny  County;  John  H.  Siegel,  Lycoming 
County;  Wm.  D.  Hontz,  Carbon  County;  George  B.  Mellott,  Ful- 
ton County;  Hiram  Ganser,  Montgomery  County;  Charles  McFall 
Northampton  County;  Wm.  A.  Shoemaker,  Lehigh  County;  Wm 
J.  Thomas,  Jr.,  Mercer  County;  Joseph  H.  Vogt,  Pike  County 
Joseph  C.  Wagner,  Erie  County;  Charles  L.  Terry,  Wyoming 
County;  Francis  T.  Baker,  Union  County;  Samuel  P.  Boyer,  Cam- 
bria County;  W.  W.  Muir,  Warren  County;  Lambert  Cadwalader 
Delaware  County;  Wilbert  D.  Imbrie,  Butler  County;  Harry  L 
Schumacher,  Erie  County;  and  J.  Hall  Stackpole,  Elk  County. 

Senate  Committee  on  Game  and  Fisheries:  Joseph  P.  Dando, 
Schuylkill  County,  Chairman;  Charles  W.  Sones,  Lycoming  Coun- 
ty; Henry  E.  Lanius,  York  County;  John  S.  Rice,  Adams  County 
Anthony  Cavalcante,  Fayette  County;  George  Rankin,  Jr.,  Alle- 
gheny County;  Frank  W.  Ruth,  Berks  County;  John  H.  Dent, 
Westmoreland  County;  Leo  C.  Mundy,  Luzerne  County;  Clarence 
J.  Buckman,  Bucks  County;  Leroy  E.  Chapman,  Warren  County; 
George  A.  Deitrick,  Northumberland  County;  George  B.  Scarlett, 
Chester  County;  and  Harvey  Huffman,  Monroe  County. 
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a long  and  perhaps  permanent  cessation  of 
shooting  privileges.  The  time  will  come  when 
the  only  alternative  will  be  to  close  the  sea- 
son for  a long  period  of  years  unless  we  are 
able  to  complete  this  program  for  the  restor- 
ation of  the  environment  that  produces  mi- 
gratory waterfowl. 

So  far  I have  been  describing  the  water- 
fowl  restoration  program  to  you  in  terms  of 
money,  lands,  and  birds.  I have  yet  to  dis- 
cuss an  influence  which  I know  from  long 
experience  to  be  greater  than  any  of  these. 
In  my  opinion  its  presence  in  this  program 
justifies  our  best  hopes  for  ultimate  success. 
It  is  the  quality  of  leadership  as  exemplified 
by  the  present  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Bio- 


logical Survey,  who  would,  if  he  could,  have 
been  here  to  address  you  today.  We  know 
him  as  a quiet,  intelligent,  and  tireless  work- 
er in  the  cause  of  of  wildlife  conservation; 
one  who  will  not  be  moved  one  degree  from 
his  carefully  determined  course  by  any  in- 
fluence under  the  sun  save  only  that  of  rea- 
son. If  there  is  any  man  on  earth  today  who 
is  capable  of  carrying  out  this  tremendous 
program  and  restoring  our  resource  of  migra- 
tory waterfowl  to  the  point  where  it  is  again 
a source  of  national  pride  rather  than  one  of 
extreme  anxiety  he  is  the  man  who  now  has 
the  task  in  charge — Dr.  Ira  Noel  Gabrielson. 

I am  more  optimistic  of  the  outcome  than 


I have  ever  been  before,  but  I want  to  leave 
with  you  the  plain  warning  that  its  success 
depends  entirely  upon  how  well  the  program 
is  supported  by  the  sportsmen  and  the  con- 
servationists of  this  nation.  If  we  are  able 
to  get  the  money  to  purchase  and  restore 
the  areas  that  we  have  staked  out  as  a mini- 
mum program,  and  if  we  can  then  restore 
more  breeding  grounds  as  changing  eco- 
nomic conditions  make  it  possible  and  nec- 
essary, and  if  at  the  same  time  we  can  hold 
the  total  loss  of  birds  from  human  take  and 
from  all  other  causes  to  less  than  the  pro- 
duction each  year,  we  are  on  our  way  out, 
and  we  can  look  forward  to  better  years  for 
the  waterfowl. 
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COOPERATOR  AREA  LEASED 

John  and  Mary  Lazkowicz 89.0  acres 

Karl  ami  Lizzie  Stetanowitz 91.0  ” 

Sylvester  McCarty 17.0  ” 

Ralph  ami  Plorenee  Parfltt 12.0  ” 

Gwynne  and  Harriet  Meginnes 130.0  ” 

Roscoe  ami  Mary  McCarty 60.0  ” 


.0 


Nicholas  Buck 

Theodore  and  Elli  Litke 

August  and  Wanda  Sehreier 

Joseph  T.  and  Elizabeth  Miller.  .. 
Michael  and  Margaret  Makofsky.. 
Edward  and  Amelia  Kretsehmar  . 


27.0 

24.0 

36.0 

42.0 

12.0 

45.0 


Joseph  and  Louise  Faeliet 12.0 


27.0 

8.0 
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Aaron  and  Rose  Beam 
Samuel  and  Susan  Griefar 

Henry  O.  and  Eloise  S.  Smith 250.0 

Florian  and  Burga  Truog 81.0 

Maurice  Ebener 71.0 

Rudolf  and  Katie  Meliring 13.0 

Fabian  and  Lena  Faeliet 80.0 

Thomas  and  Mary  Masley 58.0 
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1,165.0  acres 

S Refuge  Units  Total  72  Acres 
19  Safety  Zones  Total  316  Acres 
Open  to  Hunting  Total  777  Acres 
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COOPERATOR 


AREA  LEASED 


M.  G.  and  Frances  Jaquisli 

Kate  Metzger  

Mike  TTrbanchuk,  Tenant  Farmer 
for  P.  K.  and  Blanche  Fisher, 

Owner  182.0 

Lizzie  Metzger  58.0 


8.0  acres 
9.5  ” 
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J.  Leroy  and  Laura  B.  Van  Sickle 

Jeremiah  U.  Garges 40.0 

Frank  and  Maria  D.  Graziano 27.5 

Reed  and  Jennie  Fluck 51.0 

John  F.  and  Alma  S.  Troupe 9.0 

Paul  B.  and  Florence  F.  Gerhart  40.0 

William  P.  Anderson 80.5 

Thomas  P.  and  Katherine  Thomas  27.0 

Wallace  and  Ada  Rosenberger 55.0 

Melvin  S.  and  Rosa  C.  Keyser 104.0 


I"1! 


E.  Paul  and  Anna  B.  Barndt 

Allen  H.  ansi  Tillie  S.  Dorn 

T.  L.  and  Lizzie  M.  Detwiler 
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LONGER  HUNTING  SEASON  FOR  1937 


BROAD  power  to  regulate  seasons  and  bag  limits  has 
safeguarded  Pennsylvania’s  wildlife  for  over  a quar- 
ter of  a century.  No  matter  what  the  catastrophe — severe 
winters,  devastating  floods,  droughts,  food  shortages,  for- 
est fires — the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  through 
the  continued  confidence  and  support  of  the  sportsmen, 
has  managed  to  maintain,  and  in  some  instances  to  restore 
to  unheard-of  abundance,  the  supply  of  game  without  de- 
priving them  of  some  shooting  each  season. 

Last  year  restricted  seasons  and  limited  bags  were  de- 
clared by  the  Commission  in  order  to  compensate  for  the 
serious  inroads  made  on  the  breeding  stock  by  the  severe 
winter  and  great  floods  of  1935-36.  It  was  an  emergency 
step,  and  the  hunters  approved  it — in  fact,  some  thought 
more  drastic  limitations  should  have 
been  imposed,  even  to  closing  the  sea- 
son entirely  on  certain  species. 

The  highest  degree  of  sportsmanship 
was  exemplified  during  the  aforemen- 
tioned calamities — men  worked  fever- 
ishly -feeding  game  during  the  heavy 
snows  and  waged  frantic  warfare 
against  the  winged  and  four-footed 
enemies  of  wildlife  which  threatened 
further  to  deplete  its  ranks. 

Because  of  their  Herculean  efforts, 
considerable  seed  stock  was  saved,  but 
not  enough.  To  supplement  the  remain- 
ing supply,  the  Commission  launched 
an  early,  and  heavier  than  usual,  re- 
stocking program,  which  in  turn  was 
greatly  aided  by  an  unusually  mild  winter  and  excellent 
breeding  season. 

All  kinds  of  game  has  increased  as  a result.  Some  spe- 
cies, like  the  quail  and  grouse,  did  not  stage  as  much  of 
a comeback  as  others;  nevertheless,  the  upward  trend  has 
been  sufficient  to  warrant  a more  liberal  season  this  year 
than  last. 

Consequently,  twenty-two  full  hunting  days,  including 
two  holidays,  have  been  set  aside  for  rabbits,  squirrels, 
ringneck  pheasants,  wild  turkeys  and  blackbirds  this  year, 
beginning  November  1 and  ending  November  25,  and 
twelve  days  have  been  declared  on  quail,  grouse  and  hares, 
November  1 to  November  13. 

Even  with  an  extended  season,  however,  the  Commission 
could  not  afford  to  take  any  chances  with  those  species 
which  were  slow  in  reestablishing  themselves ; therefore, 
the  seasonal  bag  limit  on  quail  was  reduced  from  twenty 
to  twelve,  and  on  grouse  from  eight  to  six. 

Whereas  the  Commission  has  handled  its  small  game 
with  utmost  care  during  the  past  few  years,  it  has  had  to 
reverse  its  ordinary  methods  completely  with  deer.  Deer 
continue  to  increase  generally,  despite  the  many  handicaps 
to  which  they  are  subjected  from  time  to  time. 


A lot  of  them  starve  to  death  during  severe  winters, 
still  others  succumb  to  other  causes,  and  thousands  arc- 
killed  annually  by  the  hunters;  under  Pennsylvania  con- 
ditions,  nevertheless,  they  continue  to  increase  very 
quickly. 

Naturally,  the  age-old  question  of  numbers  versus  food 
and  cover  enters  the  picture,  but  the  effect  on  the  size 
of  the  deer  and  on  the  small  game  habitat  is  usually  over- 
looked. A real  management  problem  exists  today,  just  as 
it  will  to  a greater  or  lesser  degree  until  extensive  lum- 
bering again  becomes  the  vogue,  and  the  only  humane 
method  of  solving  it  is  to  permit  the  taking  of  limited 
numbers  of  antlerless  deer  in  those  counties,  or  parts  of 
counties,  where  an  over-population  exists  or  can  be  an 
ticipated. 

After  considering  the  increasing 
numbers  of  complaints  of  deer  damage 
to  crops  and  orchards,  and  the  evidence 
of  seriously  overbrowsed  range  condi- 
tions in  many  sections  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  Commission  declared  an 
antlerless  deer  season  in  certain  coun- 
ties, or  parts  of  counties,  from  Novem- 
ber 25  to  November  27,  inclusive,  to  be 
conducted  under  special  permits  cost- 
ing $2.00.  The  number  of  deer  that  may 
be  removed  from  each  county  will  be 
based  entirely  upon  the  'abundance  of 
the  animals  in  those  areas. 

There  are  still  some  hunters  who  are 
not  sold  on  antlerless  deer  seasons,  al- 
though most  sportsmen  now  see  the  wisdom  of  this  system 
of  control.  However,  the  fears  of  the  doubtful  should  be 
allayed  under  the  special  permit  plan  in  that  relief  can  be 
effected  without  jeopardizing  the  future  supply  of  deer  in 
any  region,  and  the  thinning  out  process  may  be  accom- 
plished primarily  by  the  very  persons  who  are  suffering 
the  damage. 

The  Commission  has  again  decided  not  to  permit  any 
hunting  for  small  game  before  9:00  o’clock  on  the  fir-^ 
day.  This  regulation  will  not  apply  to  bear  or  antlerless 
deer  inasmuch  as  they  come  within  the  small  game  hunt- 
ing period.  However,  the  9:00  o’clock  feature  will  apply 
to  the  first  day  of  the  buck  season— November  29. 

Reports  show  that  this  innovation  last  year  saved  many 
lives,  and  the  Commission  is  determined  to  adhere  to  it 
rigidly  in  the  future. 

The  Commission  sincerely  hopes  its  decisions  on  seasons 
for  1937  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  our  sportsmen  gen- 
erally, and  that  everyone  who  hunts  will  adhere  rigidly  to 
the  regulations  adopted.  Help  your  Game  Commission  to 
maintain  Pennsylvania’s  reputation  for  game  law  observ- 
ance and  true  sportsmanship. 


SEE  1937 
SEASONS  AND 
BAG  LIMITS 
ON  PAGE 
20 


By  Charles  W.  Wessell 


WITHIN  the  next  two  or  three  months  thousands  of 
trim  Ringnecked  Pheasants  will  have  been  reared  at 
the  State  Game  Farms. 


THE  AMERICAN 
SPORTSMAN’S  CREED 

To  this  Ideal  I consecrate  myself — that  sport 
shall  not  be  my  only  aim — that  my  reward  and  les- 
son shall  be  in  the  thrill  of  the  chase  and  the  glory 
of  the  heights,  and  the  whistle  of  the  stag — in  the 
music  of  the  murmuring  stream  and  the  leap  of  the 
playing  trout — in  the  gold  of  the  autumn's  woods 
and  the  whirr  of  the  ruffed  grouse — in  the  sweet 
scent  that  breathes  from  off  the  sea  and  in  the 
beauty  and  silence  of  the  lonely  hills  and  dells — 
Feeling  this,  I record  my  unalterable  belief  that 
a sportsman  should 

1.  Never  in  sport  endanger  human  life. 

2.  Never  kill  wantonly,  needlessly  or  brutally. 

3.  Obey  the  laws  of  State  and  Nation',  work 
for  better  laws,  and  uphold  the  law  en- 
forcing authorities. 

4.  Respect  the  rights  of  farmers  and  prop- 
erty-owners and  also  their  feelings. 

5.  Always  leave  seed  birds  and  game  in 
covers. 

6.  Never  be  a fish  hog. 

7.  Discourage  the  killing  of  game  for  com- 
mercial purposes  by  refusing  to  buy  tro- 
phies. 

8.  Study  and  record  the  natural  history  of 
game  species  in  the  interest  of  science. 

9.  Love  nature  and  its  denizens  and  BE  A 
GENTLEMAN. 

The  above  creed  was  written  by  Zane  Grey,  the  well-known  author.  The  nine  pr.nciples 
it  embodies  are  the  result  of  the  collaboration  of  Mr.  Grey  with  Messrs.  Charles  Sheldon. 
John  B.  Burnham,  Dan  Beard,  E.  Bartlett  Hayward,  \V.  S.  McCrea,  Frederick  \V.  Vreeland. 
and  other  well  known  .spo.tsmen.  Courtesy  American  Game  Association. 
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LAKE  WARREN 

Bucks  County  Sportsmen  Furnish  a Splendid  Contribution  to  the  Cause  of  Wildlife  Conservation 


ON  Sunday,  June  20,  a dream  came  true  for  the  sports- 
men of  Bucks  County.  On  that  day,  in  the  presence 
of  over  7,000  outdoor  enthusiasts,  Lake  Warren  was  dedi- 
cated  along  with  the  State  Game  Refuge  of  which  it  is 
a part. 

The  lake  is  47  acres  in  size  and  it  is  located  within  the 
confines  of  a tract  of  1500  acres  of  wild  land,  now  owned 
by  the  state  as  an  auxiliary  game  preserve  and  in  which 
is  situated  a wild  game  refuge,  fenced  in  and  protected. 

Major  Nicholas  Biddle,  of  Jenkintown,  president  of  the 
Game  Commission,  made  the  dedication  speech,  stating 
that  he  believed  the  success  of  the  Lake  Warren  venture 
would  result  in  a string  of  such  lakes  and  preserves  being 
created  in  other  sections  of  the  state.  He  congratulated 
the  people  of  the  county  on  having  such  a live  sports- 
men’s organization  to  look  after  their  interests  in  that  line. 
He  said  it  was  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  the  project  would  eventually  give  to  the 
people. 

Seth  Gordon,  executive  director  of  the  State  Game  Com- 
mission, advised  other  sections  of  the  state  to  follow 


Photo  by  J.  N.  Morton 

Parkins'  Places  were  at  a Premium. 


Bucks  County’s  lead  in  providing  such  preserves  for  their 
people.  He  said  that  as  a result  of  the  close  cooperation 
given  the  state  by  the  Bucks  County  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs,  the  Commission  would  be  able  to  greatly 
improve  hunting  and  fishing  conditions  in  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania. 

Marvin  Spaulding,  of  the  New  Jersey  Game  Commis- 
sion, was  on  hand  to  congratulate  the  people  of  Bucks 
County  on  the  success  of  the  project.  Other  speakers  were 
Edgar  Nicholson,  of  the  State  Fish  Commission;  Gard 
Conklin,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Refuges  and  Lands, 
and  James  Morton,  Assistant  Director  of  the  same  bureau. 

Charles  A.  Rowe,  of  Doylestown,  was  head  of  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  Sunday’s  dedication.  He  is  president 
of  the  Bucks  County  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs, 
president  of  the  Southeastern  division  and  also  president 
of  the  Bucks  County  Fish,  Game  and  Forestry  Associa- 
tion. Charles  W.  Wessell,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Propaga- 
tion and  Game  Farms,  acted  as  presiding  officer  and  in- 
troduced the  different  speakers. 

The  Bucks  County  Fish,  Game  and  Forestry  Associa- 
tion, of  which  Charles  Rowe,  of  Doylestown,  is  president, 
paid  $1500  out  of  its  own  treasury  for  ten  years  leasing 
the  land  for  a preserve  before  it  was  taken  over  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Board  of  Game  Commissioners  in  1928. 

The  work  of  creating  the  lake,  which  impounds  the 
headwaters  of  Tinicum  Creek,  was  started  May  12,  1935, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  OWD,  a pure  relief  organiza- 
tion. Twenty-one  men  were  put  to  work  under  the  ar- 
rangement, which  continued  until  July  19,  1935,  when 
the  appropriation  was  exhausted  and  work  suspended 
until  October  1,  1935  when  the  WPA  took  it  over,  putting 
thirty-five  men,  five  teams  and  a tractor  to  work.  On  May 
12,  1936,  fifty-three  men  were  at  work  on  the  project  un- 
der WPA  auspices.  It  was  completed  on  December  24, 
1936.  The  work  was  in  direct  charge  of  William  Wilhelm, 
project  engineer  of  Bucks  County,  with  Howard  Hinkle 
as  foreman,  and  Game  Protector  Fretz  as  superintendent. 
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The  lake  is  shaped  like  a crescent. 
A dyke  950  feet  in  length  and  eight  feet 
high,  in  the  center  holds  back  the  water 
from  the  small  streams,  which  enter  the 
lake  through  an  extended  marsh.  A 
solid  stone  spillway  is  situated  half 
way  the  length  of  the  dyke.  Near  the 
spillway  the  water  of  the  lake  is  nine 
feet  in  depth  with  a boat  landing  lo- 
cated near  the  spillway. 

The  lake  has  been  stocked  with  fish 
but  fishing  will  not  be  allowed  for  at 
least  another  year.  Sportsmen  of  the 
county,  members  of  the  Bucks  County 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  have 
sown  seeds  of  different  kinds  and 
planted  roots  for  use  as  food  by  wild 
game  in  the  grounds  surrounding  the 
lake.  The  project  cost  approximately 
$45,000. 

Among  the  sporting  events  held  in 
connection  with  the  dedication  were 


Photo  by  E.  yfcicWripht 


Top:  The  spillway  and  rustic  bridge  over  it 
commands  a beautiful  view  of  the  lake. 


Center:  float  wharf,  with  refuge  sign  and 
several  Mallard  ducks  in  foreground. 


Bottom:  The  road  bed  across  the  lake  offers 
another  fine  view  of  this  splendid  hn\en  for 
fish  and  wild  water  fowl. 


Photo  by  E.  MacWright 


bait  and  fly  casting  in  charge  of  Allen 
Grant,  swimming  events  and  canoe 
races  under  the  direction  of  Joseph 
Haines,  quoit  pitching  in  charge  of 
Horace  Robinson,  and  rifle  and  trap 
shooting  directed  by  Nelson  O.  Fretz. 
The  judges  and  timers  for  the  water 
sports  were  Horace  Walker,  Harry 
Pitman,  Luther  Hilgendorft,  Lester 
Gerhart  and  Reds  Carter. 

Everybody  took  a real  interest  in 
the  program.  Seven  thousand  persons 
listened  to  the  speakers,  went  sight- 
seeing about  the  locality,  picnicked  on 
the  grounds,  ate  sandwiches  made 
from  the  meat  of  an  800  pound  elk, 
listened  to  fine  music  by  the  Quaker- 
town  band  and  witnessed  numerous 
sporting  events.  The  officials  said  they 
could  have  gotten  rid  of  three  elks  of 
the  same  weight,  so  great  was  the  de- 
mand for  the  meat. 
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THE  ANNUAL  PENNSYLVANIA 


Top:  The  new  State  elay  target  shotgun  champion,  Mr.  Roy  Henimig 
of  Reading.  Pa.,  former  New  York-Pennsylvania  Teague  baseball 
pitcher,  who  cracked  down  two  hundred  straight  to  win. 


Center:  Officers  of  the  l’.T.S.A.,  left  to  right,  John  Sehroll,  Secretary, 
Mt.  Joy;  Dr.  \V.  A.  Vernon,  Treasurer,  John  W.  Eshleman,  Jr., 
Vice-President,  and  C.  D.  Henline,  Bradford.  President. 


IN  a drizzling  rain  and  a heavy  eastern  wind,  ninety  shooters 
participated  in  the  47th  annual  Pennsylvania  State  Trap  Tour- 
nament over  the  Valley  Gun  and  Country  Club  traps,  Elysburg, 
on  Thursday,  June  17.  S.  M.  Crothers,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia, 
amateur  State  Champion,  carried  off  the  honors  for  the  opening 
day,  smashing  149x150,  stalemating  with  Fred  Tomlin,  the  Glass- 
boro,  N.  J..,  ace.  The  runners  up  were  Otis  Sked,  Wilkes-Barre, 
D.  A.  Kessler,  the  Mt.  Carmel  crackshot,  and  Charles  H.  Todd, 
Conshohocken,  who  went  down  three  and  four,  respectively.  Mrs. 
Fred  Hess,  Philadelphia,  State  woman  champion  was  high  among 
the  fair  dianas,  breaking  133x150.  The  runner  ups  were  Miss  Jean 
Thompson  and  Mrs.  Courtney  MacDowell,  both  of  Bradford  who 
broke  115  and  107,  respectively. 

Fred  Hess,  Philadelphia,  and  John  Sehroll,  Mt.  Joy,  stalemated 
with  79  out  of  100  clays.  Albert  W.  Meiss,  the  youthful  West 
Hazelton  marksman,  won  the  double  State  championship,  breaking 
96x100,  with  Walter  Beaver,  Berwyn,  runner  up,  95x100,  and  James 
Stinson,  Bradford,  third. 

In  Class  B,  Charles  T.  Todd,  Conshohocken,  topped  the  list  with 
146x150  and  John  W.  Eshleman,  Lancaster,  second,  145x150.  C.  J. 
Reitz,  Trevorton,  took  the  Class  C Trophy,  with  142x150.  John 
J.  Keener,  Maytown;  and  Robert  E.  Latimer,  Muncy  Valley,  stale- 
mated with  139  breaks. 


W.  C.  Boderman,  Locustdale,  and  M.  C.  Horan,  Pottsville,  in 
Class  D,  136  targets  each,  and  in  Class  E.  Peter  P.  Ravin,  Glen 
Lyon,  was  the  trophy  winner,  128  birds  with  J.  F.  Barrett,  Potts- 
ville, Runner  up.  In  the  practice  work-out  the  day  previous,  S.  C. 
Yocum  had  99  to  his  credit  out  of  100,  while  A1  Mulhaupt,  the 
Bradford  marksman,  won  the  double  target  event,  44x50  and  in  the 
handicap,  from  the  23  yard  rise,  24x25. 

In  the  doubles,  for  the  professional  championship,  Mai  Hawkins, 
Camp  Hill,  was  high  with  85x100. 

The  world’s  record  for  a five  man  team  that  will  represent 
Pennsylvania  at  Vandalia,  Ohio,  the  third  week  in  August,  took 
place  Friday,  June  18.  Out  of  1000  targets  but  four  were  missed. 
The  marksmen  were  Roy  Hemming,  Reading,  200x200.  S.  M. 
Crothers,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  199x200;  Walter  S.  Beaver, 
Berwyn,  199x200;  O.  D.  Sked,  Wilkes-Barre,  199x200;  and  Alex- 
ander Schwartz,  Philadelphia,  199x200. 

The  Alternates  will  be  Daniel  Kessler,  Mt.  Carmel,  198;  Alfred 
Mulhaupt,  Bradford,  198;  John  Rigg,  Conshohocken,  196;  M.  S. 
Johnson,  Wilkes-Barre,  196;  and  J.  R.  York,  196. 

Not  in  the  history  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Shoot  have  such 
phenomenal  scores  been  made  by  so  many  shooters.  In  the  shoot- 
off  of  those  that  made  199,  respectively,  S.  M.  Crothers,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Champion  for  many  years,  carried  off  the  honors, 
smashing  150  straight,  while  Alex  Schwartz,  was  first  to  go  down; 
W.  S.  Beaver,  second;  and  O.  S.  Sked  stayed  with  the  veteran 
Crothers,  missing  his  146  bird. 


Bottom:  J.  Mowell  Hawkins  of  Camp  Hill,  Pa.,  the  professional 
ehampion,  who  has  shot  at  more  elay  targets  than  any  other  one 
marksman  in  the  State. 
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The  new  Pennsylvania  State  Champion,  Roy  Hemming,  former 
New  York-Pennsylvania  League  base  ball  pitcher,  who  had  entered 
in  the  last  squad,  had  a difficult  task  to  perform,  facing  199  by  four 
other  shooters,  and  he  did  a perfect  job  between  showers  of  fre- 
quent electric  storms.  Mr.  Hemming  was  really  a “dark  horse.” 
He  told  his  friends  that  he  had  to  be  back  in  Reading  by  eight 
o’clock  to  go  to  work.  He  is  employed  in  a mill  at  Reading.  When 
Hemming  broke  his  last  target  the  gallery  gave  a big  cheer  and 
he  was  showered  with  many  individual  congratulations. 

Mrs.  Fred  Hess,  Philadelphia,  retained  her  title  as  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Woman  Champion,  going  down  but  5 out  of  100;  Mrs. 
Jean  Thompson,  Bradford,  second,  with  93;  and  Miss  Betty  Wister, 
Philadelphia,  third,  92. 

The  Roxboro  'Gun  Club  won  the  five  man  team  race — 961x1000. 
The  shooters  were  Rigg,  196;  Todd,  192;  S.  M.  Crothers,  199;  Dr. 
G.  M.  Patterson,  194,  and  Harry  Nice,  190. 

Three  man  team — 291-300  was  taken  by  the  Bradford  Gun  Club 
— A1  Mulhaupt,  99;  J.  H.  Stinson,  95;  L.  G.  Danna,  97;  Longwood 
Gun  Club  tied,  291;  Baldwin,  100;  Beaver,  99;  and  Gilpin,  92. 

Two  man  Championship — 199x200 — Roxboro  Gun  Club,  S.  M. 
Crothers,  99x100;  John  Rigg,  100x100. 

Emory  H.  Storr,  Harrisburg,  carried  off  the  pro  Championship, 
194x200;  with  J.  M.  Hawkins,  Camp  Hill,  runner  up,  192x200. 


Top:  O.  S.  Sked  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  a former  pro,  whose  pone 
as  lie  stands  before  the  traps,  is  inspiring  to  other  marksmen. 


Center:  Right  to  left.  Hoy  llemmig,  Reading,  who  smashed  a perfect 
200;  S.  >1.  Crothers,  of  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  smashed  109  out 
of  200;  O.  S.  Sked,  Wilkes-Barre,  109  out  of  200;  Walter  S.  Beaver. 
Berwyn,  190  out  of  200;  Alex  Schwarz,  Philadelphia,  199  out  of  200. 
This  squad  will  represent  Pennsylvania  at  the 
A.T.A.,  at  Vandalia,  Ohio,  in  August. 


Bottom:  Right  to  left,  Mrs.  Fred  Hess  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Pennsyl- 
vania’s woman  champion,  who  retained  her  title,  two  years  in 
succession;  and  Miss  Irene  Thompson,  runner  up  in  the  meet. 


The  final  day  of  the  1937  State  Shoot  was  well  attended.  The 
State  Association  had  added  some  worthwhile  prizes  to  the  pro- 
gram Saturday,  June  19.  Walter  S.  Beaver  carried  off  the  State 
Amateur  all-around  championship  title  for  the  four  days  scoring 
a total  of  393x400.  In  a shoot-off  between  Walter  S.  Beaver  and 
Albert  Mulhaupt,  the  latter  won,  breaking  25  straight.  George  D. 
Baldwin,  in  the  distance  handicap,  received  the  24-25  yard  prize 
with  95-xl00  from  the  24  yard  line.  W.  B.  Vernon,  secretary  of 
the  Bradford  Gun  Club,  from  the  19-yard  line,  tied  with  Baldwin, 
and  in  the  shoot-off  Vernon  was  given  the  honors,  breaking,  from 
the  19  mark,  one  more  than  Baldwin  in  a 25  event  race.  C.  H. 
Todd,  Conshohocken,  tieing  with  L.  C.  Danna,  came  through  in 
a shoot-off. 

The  shoot  was  very  successfully  conducted  under  the  super- 
vision of  Andrew  C Long  and  James  J.  O’Brien,  both  of  Shamokin. 
Henry  Winchester  cashiered  the  shoot,  and  was  ably  assisted  by 
Horman  Wright,  W.  B.  Vernon,  S.  Curtis  Yocum,  Dr.  A.  W. 
Vernon,  Claude  Henlin,  John  W.  Eshleman,  George  D.  Baldwin, 
John  Rigg,  J.  M.  Hawkins,  and  Emory  Stor. 

The  next  Pennsylvania  State  Trap  Shooting  Tournament 
will  be  held  at  Brinton’s  Lake  Club,  ten  miles  out  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware.  Brinton’s  Lake  Club  is  located  at  what  is  known  as 
Brinton’s  Cross  Roads,  Delaware  County,  about  twelve  miles  south 
of  West  Chester,  the  home  of  George  D.  Baldwin,  who  has  taken 
much  interest  in  the  State  Association  for  many  years.  That  the 
shooters  will  be  royally  entertained  goes  without  saying. 
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Hungarian  Partridge  C'hieks 


only  10.  At  this  period  last  year 
only  60  Chukars  were  in  the  brood- 
ers. 

The  Commission’s  program  for 
1937  calls  for  a sizeable  increase  in 
the  number  of  Hungarian  Part- 
ridges to  be  produced.  So  far  the 
breeders  have  laid  3,425  eggs,  of 
which  number  3,167  have  been  set 
in  incubators.  There  have  been  452 
young  Huns  sent  to  the  brooders 
with  a loss  of  only  14%  or  64. 
This  is  most  encouraging,  for  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  Hun- 
garian Partridges  have  been  hatched  and 
brooded  with  mechanical  equipment  for 
several  years  on  the  State  Farms,  the 


Ringneck  Pheasants  Gain 

Thus  far  163,978  Ringneck  Pheasant 
eggs  have  been  produced,  showing  a 
gain  of  20,000  over  last  season.  A total 
of  95,065  eggs  have  been  set  in  incu- 
bators, being  some  8,000  more  than  in 
1936.  Sportsmen  have  received  over 
53,000  hatching  eggs  from  the  State 
Farms  as  against  only  44,597  at  this 
time  last  season;  while  day  old  chick 
shipments  to  sportsmen  total  20,264 
compared  with  only  11,726  in  1936. 

Ringneck  Pheasant  hatches  have  been  par- 
ticularly good  with  the  total  average  percent- 
age of  chicks  hatched  at  both  Fisher  and  Jor- 
dan Farms  showing  86.3%  to  date  as  against 
86.4%  for  1936,  the  Commission’s  peak  year. 


propagation  of  this  bird  in  large  numbers 
is  still  considered  to  be  in  the  experimental 
stage. 

Better  Results  with  Wild  Turkeys 


or  a fraction  over  1%  have  been  lost.  Turkey 
chicks  from  both  sources  have  hatched  from 
eight  to  ten  hours  ahead  of  the  usual  time 
this  year  and  are  several  days  ahead  in  feath- 
ering out.  The  loss  record  for  this  season 
is  well  below  any  previously  recorded  at  the 
State  Farm. 


Bobwhite  Quail 

1936 

1937 

Hatching  % 

Hatching  % 

82.7  . 

92.7 

87.8 

91.4 

90.3 

92.1 

93.4 

93.7 

93.4 

96.5 

87.3 

94.0 

89.1% 

93.4% 

Ringneck 

Pheasants 

1936 

1937 

Hatching  % 

Hatching  1 

86.4 

86.5 

86.2 

86.35 

86.0 

85.9 

86.6 

86.0 

86.45 

87.9 

85.8 

87.15 

87.1 

85.3 

86.4 

85.15 

87.55 

88.4 

86.1 

84.95 

86.4%  86.3% 


Chukar  Partridge  Chicks 


AS  this  is  being  written,  in  the  middle  of 
June,  game  propagation  on  the  several 
State  Game  Farms  and  Wild  Turkey  Propa- 
gating Areas  is  keeping  pace  with  the 
splendid  record  compiled  during  the 
1936  season. 

Considering  the  three  principal  spe- 
cies propagated  by  the  Commission, 
Ringneck  Pheasants,  Bobwhite  Quail 
and  Wild  Turkeys,  the  records  to  date 
have  equalled  and  in  many  instances 
surpassed  those  of  last  year. 


Experimental  Activities 


Experimental  activities,  looking  toward 
improvement  in  feeding,  housing  and  rear- 
ing methods  as  well  as  advanced  breeding 
and  mating  methods  are  being  carried  on. 
Final  corrections  on  the  new  sportsmen’s 
brooding  and  rearing  coop  are  being  made 
and  from  all  present  indications  this  unit 
will  be  ready  to  recommend  for  small  propa- 
gation activities  by  individuals  and  as- 
sociations next  season. 

Several  food  and  cover  plantings  are 
also  included  in  the  experimental  activ- 
ities being  carried  on  at  Fisher  Farm 
and  are  available  for  inspection  by 
sportsmen  or  others  interested  in  im- 
proving the  natural  habitat  of  wild 
game. 

There  follows  a record  of  Ringneck 
Pheasant  and  Bobwhite  Quail  hatches 
taken  off  at  the  Fisher  and  Jordan 
State  Game  Farms  so  far  this  season, 
showing  comparative  percentages  with 
the  1936  season: 


There  are  a total  of  28,197  pheasants  now 
in  the  brooder  fields  at  all  farms  and  the 
combined  losses  thus  far  total  only  5%, 
which  is  identical  with  last  season. 

Increase  in  Quail,  Huns  and  Chukars 

Quail  hatches  have  set  a new  mark  on 
the  State  Farms.  Nearly  12,000  Bobwhite 
Quail  eggs  have  been  produced  and  over 
11,000  set  in  incubators.  Breeder  Quail  have 
laid  heavier  at  the  State  Farm  this  season 
than  ever  before.  Along  with  this,  fertility 
has  been  higher  and  a record  hatch  of  96.5% 
has  just  been  taken  off  at  the  Farm. 

Of  the  4,428  “Bobs”  now  in  the  brooders 
only  223  or  4.7%  have  been  lost.  This  repre- 
sents a fractional  gain  over  the  previous  sea- 
son, and  establishes  a new  low  for  Quail  losses. 

Chukar  Partridges,  which  are  being  pro- 
duced on  a limited  scale  have  shown  con- 
sistently high  hatches,  all  running  90%  and 
better — to  date  178  of  these  birds  have  been 
sent  to  the  brooders  with  a total  loss  of 


Results  thus  far  with  Wild  Turkeys  have 
surpassed  any  previous  year.  The  young 
birds  have  been  hatched  from  eggs  ob- 
tained from  two  sources:  the  State  Wild 
Turkey  Farm  and  seven  Wild  Turkey 
Propagating  Areas  on  the  State 
Game  Refuges. 

Out  of  2,666  eggs  produced  at 
the  Farm  2,226  have  been  set;  while 
1,619  chicks  have  been  sent  to  the 
brooders  with  a loss  of  only  two. 

From  the  Wild  Propagating  areas 
4,224  have  been  collected  and  4,185 
set  in  incubators  at  the  State  Farm. 

In  addition  to  these  a large  number 
of  hens  within  the  areas  have  been 
allowed  to  set  and  raise  broods  of 
young  in  the  wild. 

There  are  1,144  young  turkeys, 
hatched  from  eggs  produced  in 
these  wild  areas  and  fertilized  by 
wild  turkey  males,  now  in  the 
Farm  brooders.  Of  these  only  14 


A final  report  on  all  operations  on  the  four 
State  Game  Farms  will  be  presented  in  the 
Game  News  .when  the  season  has  been  ter- 
minated. 


Five  Week  Olil  Ringrneeks 
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MAKING  THE  ROADSIDE  MENAGERIE  SAFE 

By  C.  EMERSON  BROWN 


Wild  animals  in  their  native  habitats  are  generally  well  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  as  a rule  they  are  not  dangerous  to 
humans.  In  captivity,  however,  there  is  another  story.  There  they 
are  entirely  dependent  upon  humans  for  their  food,  comfort  and 
safety  and  when  approached  are  sometimes  dangerous.  They  realize 
there  is  no  escape  from  people  who  tease  them. 

Few  people  who  exhibit  wild  animals  for  the  amusement  of 
visitors,  and  profit  to  themselves,  know  how  to  properly  care  for 
them.  Less  than  a year  ago,  Governor  George  H.  Earle,  a lover 
of  animals  himself,  realized  the  injustice  of  keeping  animals  cap- 
tive in  small,  unsanitary  and  insecure  cages,  or  chained  to  stakes 
often  with  no  protection  from  the  hot  sun.  Through  his  efforts  a 
law  was  passed  requiring  that  all  Roadside  Menageries  be  licensed, 
and  that  the  owners  be  compelled  to  properly  care  for  the  animals 
in  their  charge.  As  a result  all  animals  kept  in  captivity  in  such 
menageries  are  now  under  the  care  and  protection  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission- 

Major  Nicholas  Biddle,  President  of  the  Game  Commission,  ha- 
taken  a keen  personal  interest  in  this  phase  of  wild  animal  pro- 
tection, in  consequence  of  which  there  has  been  a marked  im- 
provement in  housing,  sanitation,  comfort  and  safety  for  the  ani- 
mals. This  means  that  public  interest  in  these  menageries  will  be 
materially  enhanced  and  their  patronage  increased. 

In  April  of  this  year  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  appointed 
Special  Inspector  of  Roadside  Menageries,  and  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  Mr.  Seth  Gordon,  Executive  Director  of  the  Com- 
mission, I spent  a month  visiting  and  inspecting  all  of  them.  The 
purpose  of  this  was  to  ascertain  existing  conditions  after  the  law 
had  been  in  force  for  approximately  ten  months,  and  to  place 
certain  restrictions  upon  the  owners  and  operators  thereof.  On 
those  who  are  competent,  and  willing  to  exercise  a little  common 
sense,  these  restrictions  work  little  or  no  hardship  and  their  im- 
portance is  readily  recognized. 

In  some  instances,  however,  when  owners  and  operators  were 
convinced  that  the  law  was  to  be  strictly  enforced,  they  folded  up 
their  menageries  and  disposed  of  their  stock.  On  the  other  hand, 
most  of  them  were  good  sports  and  readily  saw  the  advantages 
afforded  them  by  such  protection  and  were  not  in  the  least  back- 
ward in  showing  their  appreciation  for  the  freedom  from  respon- 
sibility which  this  law  gives  them.  They  were  bound  to  have  felt 
a grave  responsibility  when,  for  instance  bears  were  chained  to 
stakes  in  the  open  where  each  person  who  approached  them  was 
in  danger  of  being  bitten  or  clawed.  Even  a young  bear,  or  cub 
can  inflict  an  ugly  wound,  so  is  it  not  most  important  that  older 
ones,  those  over  one  year  of  age,  be  treated  and  classified  as 
dangerous. 

Not  all  wild  animals  are  vicious,  but  most  of  them  are  tempera- 
mental and  often  treacherous.  An  affectionate  pet  is  likely  to  turn 
into  a wild  beast  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  telL  Our  mild  eyed 
common  white-tail  deer  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  wild 
animals  when  in  captivity.  It  cannot  be  depended  upon,  and  per- 
sonally I would  much  rather  trust  a tame  tiger  than  a full  grown 
buck  deer  in  rutting  season.  I know  of  many  cases  of  deer  having 
attacked  their  keepers,  painfully  injuring  them,  sometimes  ei:en 
fatally. 

In  the  wild,  animals  fear  man,  but  in  captivity  they  become  so 
accustomed  to  humans  they  lose  all  fear  and  will  attack  when 
they  feel  the  urge,  often  when  least  expected  and  without  a.  mo- 
ment’s notice.  A striking  example  of  this  was  recently  enacted  in  a 
menagerie  I visited  at  Gains,  Pennsylvania.  The  owner,  Mr.  Edward 
Nelson  had  a tame  buck  deer  and  he  would  often  go  into  the  cage 
to  play  with  and  feed  it.  On  the  occasion  I refer  to,  the  buck 
charged  and  Mr.  Nelson  suddenly  became  aware  that  he  was 
locked  in  the  enclosure  with  a dangerous  wild  animal.  He  was 
thrown  down  by  the  buck  and  serious  injury  would  have  re- 
sulted had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Nelson’s  presense  of  mind  and  great 
strength.  As  he  fell  he  seized  the  antlers  of  the  buck  and  held  on 
with  all  his  might.  He  was  no  match  for  an  enraged  animal  and 
realized  that  if  he  loosened  his  grip,  he  would  be  trampled  and 
probably  gored  to  death.  Just  as  the  buck  was  about  to  make  a 
second  lunge,  help  arrived  and  Mr.  Nelson  was  saved  from  a most 
serious  predicament.  They  were  forced  to  destroy  this  animal  in 
order  to  prevent  further  trouble. 


These  two  little  eulis  expressed  profound  interest  in  tlie 
photographer's  ea  in  era. 


At  present  there  are  about  fifty-two  roadside  menageries  scat- 
tered throughout  the  state.  Most  of  those  I have  visited  need  con- 
siderable overhauling  before  they  can  be  classified  as  safe  for 
visitors  and  comfortable  for  the  animals.  Some  are  in  excellent 
condition  and  I found  that  their  owners  have  complied  and  are 
continuing  to  comply  with  the  law  in  every  particular.  Others  did 
not  have  a full  understanding  of  the  law  and  had  therefore  made 
mistakes  which  can  be  quickly  and  easily  rectified. 

I found  a few  of  these  menageries  containing  collections  of 
pheasants  and  one  nothing  but  snakes.  This  one  charges  admission 
to  the  grounds  g.nd  is  evidently  well  patronized.  The  most  inter- 
esting collection  is  that  of  Dr.  E.  H.  McCleery  at  Kane.  He  has  a 
pack  of  over  sixty  large  and  rare  “Lobo  Wolves.”  As  I arrived,  the 
entire  pack  let  out  a howl  from  their  dens  in  the  woods  and  I am 
frank  to  say  this  would  have  been  most  terrifying  had  it  been 
heard  in  the  wilderness.  The  wolves  in  this  pack  have  most  inter- 
esting histories,  which  are  related  by  printed  labels.  This  is  the 
largest  collection  of  wild  animals  in  the  state,  with  the  exception 
of  the  zoological  gardens  of  the  larger  cities. 

I believe  Pennsylvania  is  the  first  state  to  adopt  this  very  hu- 
mane and  sensible  law  for  the  protection  of  captive  animals  and  I 
should  be  pleased  to  see  every  state  in  the  Union  enact  similar 
legislation  in  behalf  of  their  wild  animals — and  humans.  Large  and 
authentic  Zoological  Gardens  do  not  come  within  the  bounds  of 
this  act. 

My  entire  trip  was  most  interesting.  It  gave  me  untold  pleasure 
to  again  be  among  my  animal  friends  and  render  a service  to  them 
and  the  people  who  visit  roadside  menageries. 


August  Bade,  Superintendent  of  California’s  Game  Farms,  speaks 
enthusiastically . about  the  Chukar  partridge.  He  said  it  is  the 
finest  bird  he  so  far  has  handled  and  its  future  in  California  seems 
assured. 

Mr.  Bade  says  it  has  reproduced  under  almost  every  climatic 
condition  from  the  floors  of  the  great  valleys  to  the  wastes  of  the 
Mojave  desert.  They  seem  to  be  very  versatile  as  far  as  food  and 
climatic  conditions  are  concerned. 

People  who  have  hunted  them  in  India  and  other  parts  of  the 
world  where  they  are  found  say  they  are  not  only  good  field  birds, 
but  the  best  of  all  when  you  get  them  on  the  table. 


Refuge  Keeper  Albert  Bachman,  while  painting  boundary  lines 
of  State  Game  Lands  No.  97  recently,  found  a woodcock  nest 
containing  four  young  birds.  Later  on  he  saw  a blacksnake  lying 
on  the  nest  and  the  birds  were  gone.  The  snake  had  apparentlv 
eaten  them. 


For  the  third  consecutive  year  pheasants  from  Wisconsin’s  State 
experimental  game  and  fur  farm  have  been  awarded  first  prize 
at  the  annual  Philadelphia  game  bird  show. 


do  you 

Pennsylvania  is  one  of  fhe  few  states  that  has  an  official 
state  tree,  state  game  bird  and  state  flower. 

Hemlock,  State  Tree 

Photo  Dept.  Forests  and  Waters 

Act  June  22,  1931,  No.  233 

WHEREAS,  The  hemlock  (Tsuga  Canadensis  Rinnaeus)  is 
still  today,  as  it  was  of  old,  the  tree  most  typical  of  the 
forests  of  Pennsylvania;  and 

Whereas,  The  hemlock  yielded  to  our  pioneers  the  wood  from 
which  they  wrought  their  cabin  homes;  and 

Whereas,  The  hemlock  gave  its  bark  to  found  a mighty  in- 
dustry; and 

Whereas,  The  hemlock  everywhere  lends  kindly  shelter  and  sure 
haven  to  the  wild  things  of  forests;  and 

Whereas,  The  lighted  hemlock  at  Christmas  time  dazzles  the 
bright  eyes  of  the  child  with  an  unguessed  hope,  and  bears  to  the 
aged,  in  its  leaves  of  evergreen,  a sign  and  symbol  of  faith  in  im- 
mortality; now  therefore, 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  &c.,  That  the  hemlock  tree  (Tsuga 
Canadensis  Linnaeus)  be  adopted  as  the  State  tree  of  Pennsylvania. 

State  Game  Bird 

Act  June  22,  1931,  No.  234 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  &c.,  That  the  ruffed  grouse  (bonasa 
umbellus)  is  hereby  selected,  designated  and  adopted  as  the  State 
game  bird  of  Pennsylvania. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  from  and  after 
its  passage. 

Mountain  Laurel,  State  Flower 

May  5,  1933,  P.  L.  107 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  &c.,  That  the  mountain  laurel  (Kalmia 
Latifolia)  is  hereby  adopted  as  the  State  flower  of  Pennsylvania. 

For  those  of  us  who  are  able  to  enjoy  the  State  forests  for  camp- 
ing, fishing  and  hunting,  a little  brush  up  on  the  forest  rules 
won’t  be  amiss,  now  that  the  summer  is  here. 

State  Forests  Rules 

1.  The  State  Forests  are  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  all  the  citizens 
of  Pennsylvania.  State  Forest  officers  are  instructed  to  cooperate 
with  and  assist  all  persons  in  the  legitimate  enjoyment  of  them. 

2.  To  provide  for  the  proper  use  and  protection  of  the  forests, 
no  standing  young  or  old  trees  shall  be  cut,  shot  at,  barked,  or 
otherwise  damaged  or  destroyed  except  as  may  be  necessary  for 
proper  utilization  of  the  forests  and  with  the  approval  of  a State 
Forest  officer  secured  in  advance. 

3.  Since  uncontrolled  grazing  by  horses,  sheep,  cattle,  or  hogs 
is  injurious  to  young  trees,  it  is  prohibited  except  by  special  per- 
mission. 

4.  No  permit  is  required  to  camp  overnight,  but  to  ensure  the 
protection  of  forest  against  abuse,  a permit  is  necessary  to  camp 
for  a period  of  two  days  or  longer. 

5.  For  the  protection  of  the  public  health,  springs  and  streams 
must  not  be  polluted. 

6.  If  the  needs  of  the  Commonwealth  for  timber  are  to  be  met, 
forest  fires  must  be  stopped.  No  camp  fires  are  permitted  that  are 
not  adequately  protected  against  the  spread  of  fire. 

7.  All  camp  fires  must  be  put  out  completely  immediately  after 
use. 

8.  Persons  suspected  of  starting  forest  fires,  intentionally  or  un- 
intentionally, will  be  prosecuted. 

9.  The  placing  of  advertisements  is  not  permitted. 


KNOW? 

Excerpts  of  interesting  facts  taken  from  the  laws  of  the 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters. 


10.  For  the  protection  of  those  who  will  camp  in  the  forests 
hereafter,  all  waste  papers,  empty  cans,  and  other  refuse  must  be 
buried  or  otherwise  disposed  of  before  leaving  camp. 

11.  For  the  protection  of  wild  life,  strict  observance  of  the  game 
and  fish  laws  by  campers  will  be  required. 

12.  For  the  preservation  of  flowers  the  gathering  of  flowers  of 
woody  species  is  prohibited  except  on  permission  of  a State  Forest 
officer. 

13.  For  the  preservation  of  fish  life,  and  the  comfort  and  con- 
sideration of  campers,  the  use  of  motor-driven  boats  on  lakes, 
ponds,  and  dams  within  the  State  forests  is  prohibited. 

Also  a few  reasons  why  it  pays  to  prevent  forest  fires,  plus  a 
few  hints  on  how  to  avoid  them: 

BECAUSE  Pennsylvania  forests  may  be  restored  if  fires  are 
stopped. 

BECAUSE  protected  forests  will  prevent  loss  suffered  from 
floods. 

BECAUSE  productive  forests  will  help  the  agricultural  in- 
terests within  the  Commonwealth,  by  furnishing  an  increased 
local  market  for  their  products. 

BECAUSE  green  forests  and  flowing  streams  will  furnish  a 
constant  and  pure  supply  of  drinking  water  to  our  citizens. 

BECAUSE  green  forests  and  flowing  streams  will  bring  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  our  people  from  those  seeking  recreation  in 
Pennsylvania  mountains. 

BECAUSE  productive  forests  mean  a better  state  in  which  to 
live,  more  labor,  more  business,  more  prosperity  for  everybody, 
and  better  health. 

BECAUSE  forest  fires  are  the  result  of  carelessness  and  can 
be  prevented. 


You  Can  Help 

By  being  as  careful  with  fire  in  the  woods  as  you  are  in  your 
own  home. 

S'moke  only  while  resting  in  the  woods. 

Be  sure  your  match  is  broken  in  two  before  it  is  thrown  away. 

Be  sure  your  cigarette,  cigar  or  pipe  “heel”  is  dead  before 
throwing  it  away.  Then  tramp  it  into  damp  earth. 

Remember  the  forest  floor  is  inflammable  and  that  you  are  not 
on  a city  street. 

Build  small  camp  fires  if  you  must  build  any  and  then  only 
where  there  is  no  danger  of  fire  spreading  to  surrounding  leaves 
or  trees.  Be  sure  sparks  will  not  blow  out  to  dry  leaves. 

Extinguish  the  camp  fire  before  leaving.  Take  no  chances  of 
leaving  one  live  spark. 

Burn  brush,  weeds,  rubbish,  only  on  damp  days.  Piles  should 
be  small. 

On  Spring  days  wind  will  develop  from  a very  small  fire.  It 
is  unsafe  to  start  fires  outdoors  within  200  feet  of  buildings  or 
forest  areas. 

Burn  fields  only  when  the  wind  is  coming  from  the  adjoining 
forest. 

Keep  fine  screens  on  engine  stacks,  and  keep  ash  pans  closed. 

Clean  up  fire  hazards  during  winter  months  rather  than  in  fall 
and  spring. 

He  who  takes  changes  with  fire  is  reckless  and  a menace  to  the 
community  in  which  he  lives. 

In  case  of  fire  call  up  the  nearest  telephone  exchange  and  ask 
for  the  forest  fire  warden. 


Photo  by  Richard  Gerstcll 


In  the  Spring  the  male  grouse  struts  and  drums  in  the  woodland. 
On  a log  he  paces  up  and  down,  rulYs  lifted,  wide  tail  full> 
spread  and  elevated. 


No  lovelier  bloom  graces  our  mountain  roadsides  than  that  of  the 
laurel.  Its  beauty  adds  a glamour  to  the  forest  whieh 
cannot  be  equaled. 
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NO  ONE  realizes  better  than  the  Editor 
that  it  is  not  good  taste  to  inject  for- 
eign subjects  into  a magazine  of  specific 
purpose.  Nevertheless,  in  this  one  instance 
he  is  going  to  deviate  from  all  policies, 
principles  and  traditions — upset  the  apple 
cart,  so  to  speak,  and  tell  you  about  some 
of  the  experiences  he  encountered  while  on 
a recent  scientific  expedition  into  the  great 
Dust  Bowl  area  of  the  Southwest. 

The  purpose  of  the  expedition  was  a state- 
wide survey  of  the  birds  of  Oklahoma,  with 
special  efforts  directed  toward  finding  the 
rare  Ivory-billed  Woodpecker  and  photo- 
graphing the  fast-disappearing  Mississippi 
Kite.  We  did  not  find  the  Ivory-bill  but  we 
did  photograph  the  Kite,  only  to  have  the 
laboratory  completely  ruin  all  our  color  mo- 
tion pictures  of  the  birds.  More  of  that 
later. 

Our  party  consisted  of  John  B.  Semple, 
of  Sewickley,  Pa.,  and  Coconut  Grove,  Fla., 
retired  munitions  manufacturer  and  a trus- 
tee of  Carnegie  Institute,  who  sponsored 
the  trip;  Dr.  George  M.  Sutton,  nationally- 
known  explorer,  author  and  artist,  Curator 
of  Birds  at  Cornell  University,  director  of 
the  survey;  Karl  Haller,  West  Virginia,  Dr. 
Sutton’s  assistant;  and  myself.  We  left 
Bethany,  West  Virginia,  by  motor  on  April 
16  for  Broken  Bow,  a little  town  in  south- 
eastern Oklahoma. 

We  traveled  through  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee  and  Arkansas  enroute  amidst  an 
ever-changing  landscape.  At  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  and  Memphis,  Tennessee,  the 
ravages  of  the  great  flood  were  all  too  much 
in  evidence.  The  water  fronts  of  the  cities 
were  completely  destroyed,  and  for  some 
distance  inland  one  could  see  houses  and 


buildings  in  anything  but  their  normal  posi- 
tions. It  will  take  a long  time  to  rehabili- 
tate these  striken  areas. 

In  contrast  to  such  devastation  were  the 
green  fields  and  beautiful  flowers.  The  pur- 
plish red  of  the  Judas  tree  heralded  the  ap- 
proach of  the  countless  green  leaves  and 
tender  shoots  which  were  rapidly  unfolding. 
Lilacs  blended  their  purple  with  the  red  of 
the  tulips  and  on  the  trees  throughout  the 
wooded  country  hung  great  bunches  of  mis- 
tletoe. 

We  passed  large  trucks  filled  with  yams 
and  pickaninnies  waved  to  us  from  slab- 
sided,  shingle-roofed  huts  along  the  road- 
side. These  little  cabins  are  built  a room  at 
each  end,  divided  by  a porch  to  permit  more 
air  circulation.  It  gets  beastly  hot,  so  the 
natives  told  us.  We  saw  quite  a few  sheep 
in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  We  passed 
through  Fort  Knox,  where  Uncle  Sam  bur- 
ied a lot  of  his  gold  recently — quite  a place. 
We  just  missed  the  great  Cotton  Carnival 
at  Memphis.  It  took  place  a week  or  so  later, 
I understand.  The  colored  inhabitants  of  the 
Arkansas  flats  are  known  as  Share-crop- 
pers. They  work  in  the  cotton  fields  during 
the  summer,  raising  a few  chickens,  some 
sorghum,  yams,  etc.,  in  the  interim. 

The  roadbeds  were  high  on  much  of  our 
route  through  Tennessee  and  Arkansas,  the 
banks  on  either  side  being  very  steep. 

We  arrived  at  Broken  Bow  on  April  18 
just  in  time  to  strike  the  peak  of  the  War- 
bler migration.  We  established  headquar- 
ters at  Huffman’s  Camp,  along  the  Moun- 
tain Fork  Rim.  Southeastern  Oklahoma  is  a 
sportman’s  paradise.  The  streams  harbor 
an  abundance  of  fish,  large  and  smallmouth 
black  bass,  crappie,  bluegill  sunfish,  bull- 
head catfish,  appluchi  and  channel  cats. 


One  morning  near  camp  a successful  angler 
hooked  and  landed  a 67-lb.  appluchi  cat. 
They  are  fine  eating. 

Deer  and  wildcats  live  in  the  Kiamichi 
mountains  to  the  north  of  Broken  Bow; 
and  the  flat  farm-country,  studded  here 
and  there  with  dense  woodlands,  furnish 
splendid  homes  for  the  cottontail  rabbit, 
the  squirrel,  and  the  bobwhite.  Cotton,  pea- 
nuts, and  sweet  potatoes  are  staple  crops. 
The  country  is  “open  range”  and  cattle 
and  hogs  wander  everywhere.  “Open 
range”  placards  greet  you  at  stated  inter- 
vals along  the  highways  warning  against 
the  possibility  of  collision  with  livestock, 
which  on  more  than  one  occasion  popped 
up  in  front  of  us  from  nowhere.  I was 
amazed  at  the  number  of  dead  rabbits  we 
saw  along  the  road,  despite  the  fact  that 
there  was  little  or  no  traffic.  We  traveled 
on  wide,  hard  dirt  roads  where  speed  was 
the  rule  and  not  the  exception. 

Many  farmers  and  small  ranchers  lum- 
ber on  a small  scale,  felling  the  great 
gnarled  cypress  trees  and  cutting  them 
into  shingles.  It  is  an  interesting  process. 
The  cypress  swamps  are  shadowy  and  mys- 
terious, the  elbowed  roots  of  the  great  trees 
twisting  grotesquely  through  the  dark 
waters.  Mosquitos  and  ticks  bothered  us 
quite  a bit.  The  latter  imbedded  their 
heads  in  our  hides  hacking  away  for  all 
they  were  worth.  We  had  a swell  time  at 
night  dousing  them  with  alcohol  and  re- 
moving them  with  tweezers.  You  had  to  be 
careful  when  you  pulled  them  out.  Some- 
times the  head  broke  off  and  the  wound 
would  fester. 

At  Broken  Bow  I spent  five  hours  in  my 
blind  photographing  Pileated  Woodpeckers 
(or  Indian  Hens,  as  the  natives  call  them) 


at  their 

nest.  The  photo- 
graphs turned  out 
very  well. 

A last  remnant  of  the  Chock- 
taw  Indian  Tribe  lives  in  southeastern 
Oklahoma,  and  I ran  across  several  families 
living  in  log  and  clapboard  cabins.  Some 
of  them  worked  in  the  lumber  mills.  Some 
farmed  on  a small  scale,  while  a few  hired 
out  as  fishing  guides.  The  last  headquarters 
of  the  Chocktaw  Nation  stood  only  a mile 
from  our  camp  and  there  the  last  Gover- 
nor was  buried  only  a few  years  ago.  The 
old  whipping  post  still  stands  mutely  testi- 
fying to  the  justice  practiced  even  by  the 
Red  Man. 

We  left  Broken  Bow  reluctantly  at  the 
end  of  a week  despite  its  mosquitos  and  its 
ticks  and  proceeded  west  to  the  cedar- 
studded  Arbuckle  Mountains  north  of  Ard- 
more. Here  was  an  altogether  new  type 
of  country.  Rolling  hills  extended  in  an 
unbroken  chain  for  miles  and  miles  lift- 
ing their  juniper-topped  knolls  toward  the 
azure  sky  as  though  in  benediction  to  the 
vast  beauty  about  them.  Great  prairie 
lands,  once  the  home  of  the  buffalo  and 
the  Indian  extended  for  seemingly  endless 
miles  in  every  direction,  giving  one  a feel- 
ing of  smallness  and  loneliness  which  was 
further  emphasized  at  evening  by  the  eerie 
song  of  Chuck-Will’s-Widows*  in  the  deep 
woodland. 

Our  camp  was  a cedar  cabin  high  on  a 
hill  overlooking  the  plains.  I shall  remem- 
ber it  always  for  its  peaceful  atmosphere 
and  for  the  success  I had  making  a movie 
of  the  Black-capped  Vireos  and  the  Blue- 
gray  Gnat-catchers. 

Saying  goodbye  to  the  Arbuckle  Moun- 
tains we  journeyed  several  hundred  miles 
farther  west.  The  plains  spread  out  before 
us  in  even  greater  vastness  and  the  rocky 
slopes  of  the  Wichita  Mountains  were  a 
welcome  sight  as  we  got  our  first  glimpse 
of  them.  They  are  great  piles  of  rock  with 
small  deep  canyons  adding  their  dizzy  con- 
tours to  the  spectacular  setting.  In  these 
mountains  is  located  the  large  Federal 
Game  Refuge  within  which  are  protected 
some  of  the  last  remaining  Buffalo,  Prong- 
horned antelope  and  Texas  Long  Horns. 
Other  wildlife  also  abounds  in  the  refuge, 
which  is  rapidly  becoming  a haven  for  wild 
waterfowl  due  to  the  numerous  artificial 
lakes  which  are  being  established  thereon 
by  W.  P.  A.  labor. 

The  sanctuary  was  established  in  com- 
memoration of  the  late  Theodore  Roosevelt 
and  encompasses  what  was  once  his  favor- 
ite hunting  grounds.  Our  party  stayed  just 

*The  bird  is  similar  to  the  Whip-poor-will  of  the 
northeastern  United  States. 


five  miles 
from  the  north- 
western end  of  the  ref-  ' °f 

uge  at  a little  town  called 
Indiahoma.  A Comanche  Indian 
mission  and  village  was  located  nearby 
and  often  the  braves  would  ride  into  town 
for  supplies  and  meet  their  agents  for  the 
transaction  of  business.  The  Comanchss  are 
a wealthy  tribe,  having  accumulated  much 
money  from  their  oil  concessions.  They  still 
uphold  their  old  traditions,  however,  and 
annually  on  the  wildlife  sanctuary  they  hold 
a great  religious  festival  and  dance  which 
people  all  over  the  United  States  journey  to 
see.  It  is  an  amazing  and  thrilling  spec- 
tacle, so  I was  told  by  the  natives. 

In  Indiahoma  I photographed  the  great 
flocks  of  migratory  Franklin  Gulls  which 
make  their  way  up  from  Bolivia  every 
spring  to  nest  on  the  plains  of  Utah,  Neva- 
da and  western  Canada.  The  Mormons 
erected  a monument  in  Salt  Lake  City  as 
a tribute  to  the  economic  value  of  these 
wonderful  birds.  It  is  a gorgeous  spectacle 
to  see  the  prairies  dotted  with  the  trim 
white  gulls,  and  the  graceful  manner  in 
which  they  followed  the  plows,  rising  and 
falling  in  the  wind,  feeding  on  the  grubs 
and  insects  which  the  blades  turned  up,  fur- 
nished one  of  the  most  interesting  pictures 
for  my  trusty  lens. 

Often  we  hunted  the  large  lizards,  or 
“Mountain  Boomers”  as  the  natives  called 
them.  These  lizards  are  a beautiful  pale 
green  with  orange-brown  head.  Some  of 
them  measured  ten  or  twelve  inches  in 
length.  It  was  very  hard  trying  to  catch 
them  alive.  They  were  found  most  often 
sunning  themselves  on  great  flat  rocks. 

Indiahoma  is  the  center  of  the  tornado 
belt,  where  every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  has 
a storm  cellar  but  a few  jumps  from  his 
house.  One  morning  about  2:30  the  whole 
town  beat  it  underground.  We  were  staying 
in  what  was  once  an  old  lodge  hall — about 
the  only  place  in  the  little  hamlet  which 
did  not  boast  a dugout,  and  did  it  blow! 
The  town  of  Snyder,  some  miles  to  the  west, 
was  blown  off  the  map  three  times  in  as 
many  years,  but  with  the  indomitable  spirit 
which  characterizes  the  people  of  the  west 
they  rebuilt  it  again  and  again  and  went 
on  about  their  business  as  if  nothing  hap- 
pened. 

I was  amazed  at  the  number  of  resident 


poor  peo- 
ple who  live 
along  the  roadsides 
in  every  conceivable  type  of 
shelter.  Dugouts  reminiscent  of 
Great  War  days  were  much  in  evidence, 
the  smoke  stacks  sticking  from  the  ground 
like  so  many  periscopes.  Huts  made  of  cor- 
rugated iron,  slab-sided  shanties  shingled 
with  flattened  tin  cans  were  also  much  in 
evidence.  These  people  make  their  living  by 
cutting  and  selling  firewood. 

Great  migrations  of  Upland  Plover  and 
various  shore  birds  came  through  while  we 
were  in  the  Wichita  region,  and  some  inter- 
esting records  were  made.  Arkansas  King- 
birds and  Scissor-tailed  Flycatchers  were 


abundant  and  some  beautiful  color  motion  pictures  were  taken  of  these 
characteristic  western  birds.  We  saw  many  jack  rabbits  and  bull  snakes. 
Some  of  the  snakes  were  over  eight  feet  in  length.  The  ranchers  say 
they  destroy  many  rodents,  consequently  they  almost  never  kill  the  rep- 
tiles. We  searched  assiduously  for  rattlesnakes  but  did  not  see  one  on  the 
entire  trip. 

From  Indiahoma  we  took  a side  excursion  into  the  Witchita  Fall  region 
of  Texas.  We  were  especially  interested  in  the  valley  of  the  Red  River 
which  forms  the  border  between  Oklahoma  and  the  Lone  Star  State,  but 
were  disappointed  in  the  river  itself,  which  was  nothing  but  a wide  ex- 
panse of  quick  sand  almost  devoid  of  water.  Enroute  we  crossed  great 
plains  covered  with  wheat,  and  later  emerged  into  the  oil  belt. 

Our  next  stop  was  Cheyenne,  but  a scant  60  miles  south  of  the  eastern 
border  of  the  Oklahoma  panhandle,  and  only  a short  way  from  the  Texas 
State  line.  Here  we  hunted  along  the  Wichita  River.  To  the  north  of 
Cheyenne  about  36  miles  rose  the  antelope  hills,  small  mesas  that  reminded 
us  of  islands  in  a sea  of  wasteland.  Here  we  saw  erosion  at  its  worst. 

The  canyon-like  ditches  caused  by  this  great  waster  of  the  soil  were 
everywhere  in  evidence,  making  the  surface  of  Mother  Earth  look  as 
though  it  had  been  deeply  scratched  and  scarred  by  some  gigantic  mon- 
ster of  mythical  legend.  In  the  ravines  caused  by  this  dread  soil  cancer 
live  many  pairs  of  Great  Horned  Owls. 

Every  night,  no  matter  where  we  were,  we  hunted  the  wily  crow  or 
white-necked  raven.  Once  we  saw  a crow  swoop  in  behind  an  old  cluck 
with  her  brood  of  peeps  and  steal  one  of  the  little  fellows.  The  brave  little 
mother  tried  her  best  to  prevent  it  but  sly  old  Corvus  outwitted  her  in  the 
end.  We  tried  to  avenge  the  deed  but  the  crow  outsmarted  us  too.  In 
retaliation  we  bumped  off  ten  of  his  cousins  that  night. 

Swainson’s  Hawks,  which  resemble  our  Red-tails,  were  common,  and 
we  had  some  excellent  views  of  the  birds  perching  on  the  fence-posts 
along  the  road,  or  feeding  on  a choice  tidbit  out  on  the  prairie. 

There  were  several  large  prairie  dog  colonies  near  Cheyenne  but  I did 
not  have  time  to  photograph  them  properly.  The  Government  is  fast 
cleaning  up  these  destroyers  of  the  soil. 

One  afternoon  a delegation  of  cowboys  from  a nearby  town  came  in 
whooping  things  up  a bit  as  a rousing  welcome  for  everybody  to  join  in 
their  rodeo  celebration.  They  put  on  quite  an  act.  Instead  of  riding 
horses,  however,  they  all  rode  automobiles. 

We  parted  company  with  the  good  people  of  Cheyenne  about  the  mid- 
dle of  May  and  went  to  Gate.  This  little  town  is  just  what  the  name 
infers — the  gateway  to  the  Great  American  man-made  desert. 

People  everywhere  were  praying  for  rain,  but  from  the  looks  of  the 
wheat  I felt  it  was  too  late.  In  fact  some  farmers  had  already  given  up 
and  turned  their  cattle  into  the  fields  or  plowed  the  grain  under. 

I never  saw  such  perseverence  exemplified  in  a people  before  in  my 
life,  yet  they  face  the  worst  always  with  a smile,  while  the  wind  blows 
their  soil  away.  They  are  trying  everything  possible  to  hold  it  but  the 
odds  are  against  them. 

We  recorded  some  interesting  birds  at  Gate,  including  the  Avocet, 
many  species  of  Ducks,  and  the  shorebird  that  is  called  Wilson’s  Phala- 
rope.  I did  my  best  to  get  motion  pictures  of  the  Road  Runner,  or  Chap- 
paral,  but  was  only  partly  successful.  I waited  over  seven  hours  in  the 
blind  hoping  that  the  mother  bird  would  bring  food  to  the  young.  She 
started  sneaking  in  once  with  a big  lizard  in  her  mouth  but  a ranch  boy 
happened  along  and  frightened  her  away.  I’ll  not  forget  that  disap- 
pointment in  a hurry  and  to  top  it  off  the  flies  almost  ate  me  alive  and 
a big  bull  snake  crawled  in  the  blind  with  me — but  only  for  a moment. 

To  me  the  Road  Runner  was  one  of  the  most  fascinating  birds  of  the 
west.  It  is  too  bad  that  the  ranchers  do  not  share  my  views.  They  claim 
they  kill  the  quail,  consequently  they  kill  the  road  runners. 

I found  a human  skull  in  the  sands  of  the  Beaver  River.  It  was  later 
identified  by  experts  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  as  a male  Indian  of 
the  Slabhouse  culture  who  lived  in  the  Panhandle  country  over  600  years 
ago.  The  longevity  of  members  of  this  tribe  averaged  only  about  40  years 
and  their  teeth  wore  down  rapidly.  Those  in  the  skull  I found  were 
black  and  very  much  worn,  and  the  University  officials  said  their  owner 
was  probably  about  25  years  old. 

We  stayed  only  two  days  at  Gate,  then  started  across  the  Dust  Bowl. 
Webster  does  not  have  enough  adjectives  in  his  dictionary  to  describe 
it.  It  was  terrible.  One  70  mile  stretch  between  Guymon  and  Boise  City 
was  unusually  severe  and  when  we  reached  the  latter  town  the  inside 
of  the  car,  and  our  hair  particularly,  was  white,  despite  the  fact  that  we 
kept  the  windows  closed  to  try  to  keep  it  out. 

At  times  we  could  see  only  two  telephone  poles  ahead,  and  at  others 
we  could  hardly  see  the  front  of  our  car.  The  horizon  was  a gray  black, 
reaching  far  up  into  the  heavens,  then  blending  with  the  blue  sky. 

It  makes  one  sick  at  heart  to  see  people  going  ahead  with  all  the 

(Continued  on  page  28) 


Female  Seissor-tailed  Flycatcher  on  nest. 
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My  wife  and  I live  all  alone 

In  a little  brown  hut  we  call  our  home, 

I like  gunning,  she  loves  tea, 

So  you  see  we  can't  agree. 


Wilful  Mae  Inveresk 


iy 

Qcrhcnt  Steele 


MARY  was  irritated,  she  claimed  that  this  business  of  having 
a bird  dog  had  been  coming  on  for  years.  As  a matter  of 
fact  the  urge  goes  back  to  the  time  when  as  a small  boy  in  patched 
trousers  and  bare  feet  I kicked  rabbits  out  of  brambles  and  honey- 
suckle clumps  and  flushed  quail  out  of  fence  lines,  but,  of  course, 
acknowledgment  of  that  would  be  an  admission  of  guilt.  A boy’s 
dream,  Mary  argued,  that  had  been  dormant  since  childhood.  It 
all  came  to  life  about  three  months  ago  when  I had  a chance  to 
buy  an  English  Springer  and  took  it. 

I might  say  to  start  that  Mary  and  I are  what  our  friends  all 
considered  an  ideally  married  couple.  No  children,  it’s  true,  but 
we  always  enjoyed  each  other’s  company.  We  scrapped  over  trifles 
as  all  married  people  will  but  when  an  outsider  started  a fuss  which 
threatened  to  estrange  us,  we  stood  firmly  shoulder  to  shoulder. 
We  often  assured  ourselves  that  nothing  under  the  sun  could 
come  between  us  and  we  believed  it. 

When  first  I broached  the  subject  of  acquiring  a bird  dog  to 
Mary,  a certain  chill  was  in  the  air,  but  I attributed  it,  with  the 
usual  male  indifference,  to  a bad  night  or  an  upset  stomach.  Time 
had  proved  that  matters  of  this  kind  were  best  handled  by  a show 
of  indifference.  As  I look  back  on  it  now  I should  have  been 
warned  when  Mary  insisted  that  a complete  pen  and  run  be  built 
before  my  dog  moved  in  on  us.  However,  I went  blithely  along 
and  ordered  steel  posts,  wire  and  a barrel  for  a house.  In  due 
time  the  run  was  built  including  a raised  platform  for  damp 
weather. 

Then  I brought  Mae  home.  She  was  the  prettiest  liver  and  white 
Springer  you  ever  laid  eyes  on.  A year  and  a half  old  and  as  gentle 
as  a kitten.  Her  full  name  was  Wilful  Mae  Inveresk,  registered,  of 
course,  and  partly  trained,  but  we  seldom  get  into  those  details 
now.  Her  long,  silky  ears  hung  down  over  her  shoulders  and  her 
sensitive  nose  was  spotted  with  brown.  She  had  Autumn  painted 
in  her  eyes.  I led  her  into  the  library  wondering  how  anyone  could 
help  falling  head  over  heels  in  love  with  her. 

Mary,  reading,  was  politely  enthusiastic.  She  made  a few  ama- 
teurish gestures,  commented  about  the  size  of  her  feet  and  the 
fact  that  her  nose  was  wet  and  cold,  and  let  it  go  at  that.  Mae 
and  I spent  the  evening  romping  through  the  house. 

I noticed  Mary  looked  a trifle  apprehensive  when  Mae  tugged 
at  the  oriental  and  shook  vigorously  a new  silk  pillow.  I had 
qualms  myself  as  I caught  the  toppling  reading  lamp  and  noticed 
a run  in  Mary’s  new  stockings,  but  in  blissful  male  ignorance  I 
thought  the  evening  a success  as  1 put  Mae  away  for  the  night 
in  her  new  home. 

At  five  o’clock  the  next  morning  loud  barking  under  the  bed- 
room window  awakened  me.  Mary  shifted  restlessly  in  her  bed. 
Slipping  on  a bath  robe  I started  to  investigate.  It  was  cold.  As 
I opened  the  door  Mae  bounded  in  full  of  enthusiasm.  Her  muddy 
feet  left  spatters  on  my  robe  and  before  I could  stop  her,  she 
raced  through  the  living  room  and  dining  room,  out  into  the 
kitchen.  I admit  the  place  looked  pretty  messy  with  mud  tracks 
all  around,  but  it  was  too  dark  to  discover  how  Mae  had  escaped. 
I locked  her  in  the  kitchen  for  the  rest  of  the  early  morning  which, 
of  course,  was  the  natural  thing  to  do.  I didn’t  see  how  Mary 
could  object  to  that.  After  all,  Mae  was  as  much  her  dog  as  mine, 
at  least  that  is  the  way  I looked  at  it 


I got  up  earlier  than  usual  that  morning  to  clean  up  the  living 
room  and  to  see  how  Mae  got  out  of  her  pen.  The  kitchen  was  a 
horrible  mess.  Papers  strewn  all  around,  chairs  overturned,  the 
waste  basket  upset,  and  there  was  the  darling  child,  her  tail 
wagging  and  her  eyes  pleading  for  the  praise  she  felt  sure  was 
due  her.  A good,  live  dog  but  I wondered  if  Mary  would  appre- 
ciate it. 

It  didn’t  take  long  to  clean  up  and  later  to  repair  the  wire 
fencing.  The  escape  I acknowledge  was  my  fault  as  the  wire  was 
too  thin.  Mary  and  I sat  down  to  our  grapefruit  with  a veil  of 
chilly  silence  separating  us. 

There  were  other  very  minor  things  which  continued  to  crop 
out.  For  example,  I like  to  sleep  late  in  the  morning.  It  is  grand 
to  steal  an  extra  fifteen  minutes  to  seven-thirty  and  if  everything 
worked  to  perfection  I could  still  catch  the  eight  twenty-eight  at 
the  station.  Mary  never  objected  to  rising  late  but  she  was  forever 
complaining  about  the  haste  with  which  we  ate  breakfast  and  the 
way  I tore  out  after  the  train.  She  had  suggested  for  some  time 
past  that  we  get  up  earlier  to  insure  a calm  and  decent  sort  of 
breakfast. 

The  second  morning  after  Mae’s  arrival  I was  up  at  six  o’clock. 
It  was  cool  and  crisp.  Just  the  kind  of  a day  for  an  early  morning 
stroll.  Mae  and  I had  quite  a walk,  flushed  two  hen  birds  and  a 
rabbit  and  got  back  at  eight  o’clock.  Mary  was  eating  breakfast 
alone  and  as  I just  had  time  to  gulp  some  food  and  coffee  and 
run  for  the  train,  I couldn’t  explain  that  getting  up  earlier  didn’t 
necessarily  give  us  the  calm,  quiet  breakfast  she  said  it  would. 

Feeding  Mae  was  another  problem.  Corn  meal  is  excellent  in 
cold  weather  if  not  fed  to  excess,  except  that  it  must  cook  for 
three  hours.  I couldn’t  see  the  point  but  Mary  objected  strenu- 
ously to  my  using  her  steamer.  Of  course,  I cooked  enough  for 
two  or  three  days  and  it  meant  that  the  steamer  pot  was  out  of 
circulation  for  that  length  of  time;  in  fact,  it  became  pretty  much 
Mae’s  property.  Then  there  was  dog  meat  to  cook  which  used 
another  kettle  and  a deep  pie  pan  served  as  a dish.  In  the  end 
Mary’s  objections  became  so  strenuous  that  I broke  down  and 
bought  special  pots  and  dishes. 

After  a month  or  so  we  all  settled  down  to  routine  living,  that 
is  except  for  Saturday  afternoons.  For  years  Mary  and  I had 
used  that  afternoon  to  stop  at  the  club  or  call  on  friends  for  tea. 
It  was  usually  a gab  fest  for  the  girls  but  the  fellows  would 
gather  in  the  corner  somewhere  and  console  themselves  with  a 
cocktail  or  two.  To  me  it  was  boring,  to  Mary  it  was  one  of  life’s 
essentials. 

The  first  time  I begged  off  Mary  was  sympathetic,  that  is  until 
I explained  that  Mae  needed  field  work  and  exercise.  The  break 
was  pretty  bad  and  Mary  went  off  alone  in  a huff,  but  I didn’t 
see  how  it  could  be  avoided.  After  that  Mary  always  went  alone 
until  she  picked  up  Tommy  Tucker  or  he  picked  her,  I never  found 
out  which.  Tommy  was  a ladies’  man  if  there  ever  was  one.  To  me 
he  was  so  much  blah.  At  first  they  met  at  teas.  Mary  told  me. 
later  I noticed  he  called  at  our  house  and  they  went  off  together. 
I would  trust  Mary  with  my  right  arm,  so  it  didn’t  bother  me,  but 
the  crowd  began  to  talk. 

Things  went  from  bad  to  worse.  Tommy  made  our  home  his 
headquarters.  Mary  and  he  entertained  our  guests.  If  I was  late- 
(Continued  on  page  27) 


Top;  left  to  right: 

Portrait  study  of  the  immature  great  blue 
heron. 

A female  mallard  on  her  nest.  An  excellent 
example  of  protective  coloration. 

A black  duck  takes  her  brood  for  a swim. 

Exposing  the  concealed  eggs  of  the  grebe. 
When  the  female  leaves  the  nest  she  care- 
fully covers  the  eggs  with  a mat  of  grass. 

I.eft  center: 

The  female  Baltimore  oriole  leaves  her  nest. 

blue-winged  teal  nesting  there  in  numbers 
and  although  we  failed  to  find  the  nest  of 
the  Red-heads,  Pin-tails,  Green-winged  Teal 
and  one  or  two  other  species  of  duck  we 
have  reason  to  believe  they  are  nesting  in 
the  more  isolated  parts  of  the  refuge. 

Our  search  disclosed  the  strange  floating 
nests  of  the  grebes,  the  carefully  hidden 
nests  of  the  Sora  rails,  the  bulky,  rather 
conspicuous  nests  of  the  Coots,  and  for  the 
first  time,  we  believe,  the  nests  of  the  ex- 
citable Black  Terns.  Then,  too,  we  found 
a great  variety  of  song  birds  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  excellent  nesting  cover  offered 


PHOTOGRAPHING 
WILDLIFE  AT  THE 
PYMATUNING 

By  C.  GORDON  KRIEBLE 

CONSIDERABLE  public  interest  is  be- 
ing focused  on  the  Pymatuning  Lake 
and  Game  Refuge.  Spring  and  fall  as  the 
migratory  waterfowl  rests  and  feeds  in  this 
large  area,  the  sportsmen  and  nature  enthusi- 
asts alike  have  driven  many  miles  to  witness 
the  great  variety  of  bird  life  that  has  been 
attracted  to  this  ideal  haven. 

Public  interest  in  this  lake  and  a demand 
for  new  pictures  prompted  our  recent  photo- 
graphic trip  to  the  Pymatuning  during  the 
nesting  season.  Fifteen  days  of  intensive 
search  through  this  exceptional  area  resulted 
in  a goodly  number  of  successful  still  pic- 
tures and  nearly  1000  ft.  of  unusual  motion 
pictures  of  the  nesting  bird  life  in  that  vi- 
cinity. 

We  found  the  mallards,  black  ducks,  and 


In  order  to  secure  the  Baltimore  Oriole 
photograph  it  was  necessary  to  lash  the  cam- 
era tripod  to  the  end  of  a 12  ft.  2x4"  and 
elevate  it  to  the  level  of  the  nest  which 
swayed  suspended  at  the  far  end  of  a long 
branch.  Then  with  the  2x4"  braced  against 
the  truck  which  had  been  drawn  up  to  a 
point  beneath  the  nest,  a string  was  attached 
to  the  branch  to  prevent  it  from  swaying 
out  of  focus,  and  another  string  was  run 
from  the  camera  to  a point  about  60  ft. 
distant.  The  reflected  light  of  a large  mirror 
was  then  trained  on  the  nest  because  of  the 
heavy  shadows  surrounding  it,  and  the  stage 
was  set  for  the  appearance  of  the  Oriole. 
About  50  minutes  of  watchful  waiting  and 
“snap” — the  photograph  was  made,  the 
equipment  was  gathered  up  and  we  were 
off  to  the  next  picture. 

Many  of  the  still  pictures  we  have  made 
will  appear  in  a bird  bulletin  which  will  be 
published  in  the  near  future,  while  the  mo- 
tion pictures  will  be  among  the  new  reels 
to  be  released  this  fall  to  the  sportsmen’s 
organizations,  schools  and  clubs  throughout 
the  State. 


Right  center: 

Adult  great  blue  herons  at  tile  rookery. 


Bottom;  left  to  right: 

Virginia  rails  nest.  In  less  than  five  hours 
two  of  these  eggs  had  hatched  and  the 
chicks  had  left  the  nest. 

Female  mallard  and  her  young. 

Black  ducks  nest  found  on  one  of  the  nu- 
merous floating  islands  within  the  refuge. 

Just  hatched,  a young  coot.  A pipped  egg 
may  be  seen  in  the  lower  left  extreme  of 
the  clutch. 


by  the  overgrown  fields,  tall  trees  and  the 
rank  undergrowth  the  marshy  edges  of  the 
lake. 

Our  interesting  experiences  while  seeking 
bird  life  to  photograph  are  too  numerous  to 
mention  at  this  time,  but  this  abundance  of 
birds  made  the  job  of  photographing  none 
the  less  difficult  and  a single  picture  often 
involved  a great  deal  of  time  and  effort.  Com- 
plications frequently  beset  the  wildlife  pho- 
tographer and  what  often  appears  to  be  a 
rather  simple  picture  has  required  consid- 
erable patience,  ingenuity,  and  often  physical 
discomfort. 
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INTERESTING  THINGS 
I HAVE  SEEN 
I N THE  WOODS 

By  W.  W.  BRITTON 


i§ 
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THE  most  interesting  sights  to  behold  in  the  woods  are  not 
seen  by  the  person  whose  untrained  approach  to  the  natural 
habitat  of  wild  things  permits  the  sentinels  of  the  forest  to  an- 
nounce his  arrival. 

The  red  squirrel  and  blue  jay  are  the  outer  guards  of  the  wooded 
temple.  They  are  recognized  by  all  other  wildlife.  However,  each 
species  of  wildlife  has  a code  of  its  own  to  convey  warning  of 
approaching  danger  to  the  other  members  of  its  kin;  the  deer,  by 
stamping  its  feet  and  snorting;  the  beaver,  by  slapping  its  broad 
tail  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  wild  turkey’s  pert,  pert;  the 
ruffed  grouse’s  rapid,  kic,  kic,  kic  and  so  on.  These  signals  all 
have  their  meaning  and  are  understood  amd  adhered  to  by  their 
kind. 

Once  you  have  acquired  the  skill  of  getting  into  this  wildlife 
arena  without  being  noticed,  you  will  be  the  audience  invisible  to 
some  of  the  greatest  performers  and  artists  of  all  time. 

Early  one  morning  I was  fishing  for  trout  in  a little  mountain 
stream,  but  as  the  sun  peeped  over  the  trees,  the  fish  were  able  to 
see  me  and  my  movements  more  clearly,  and  simply  refused  to 
accept  the  invitation.  I am  glad  they  took  that  attitude,  otherwise 
I would  never  have  been  able  to  relate  the  story  which  follows  . . . 

Approximately  three  hundred  yards  from  this  stream,  there  is 
an  old  mountain  field  which  has  a few  small  jack  pine  trees  in  it, 
and  some  blackberry  briars  and  fox  grape  vines  entwined  over 
an  old  stone  fence  row.  As  I looked  over  this  stone  row  I saw 
a buck  deer  loping  casually  away.  Believing  he  had  sensed  my 
approach  I paid  little  attention  to  him.  When  he  was  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  way  through  the  field  he  wheeled  and  ran  back.  I 
figured  he  had  been  frightened  by  someone  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
field  and  was  headed  for  a nearby  woods  and  safety. 

When  it  was  within  fifty  paces  from  where  I was  hidden  he 
decreased  his  speed  and  came  on  at  a trot,  throwing  his  head 
from  side  to  side  much  the  same  as  a colt  turned  out  to  pasture. 
His  velvet  antlers  were  about  eight  inches  long.  He  truly  was  a 
handsome  deer.  Turning  suddenly  he  galloped  down  through  the 
field  again,  coming  back  up  the  grade  faster  than  he  had  gone 
down,  the  same  as  his  previous  caper,  but  this  time  not  slowing 
down,  as  I expected.  At  the  moment  it  looked  as  though  he  was 
going  to  jump  over  the  old  stone  row  and  land  on  me.  I turned 
quickly  to  my  left  to  prevent  this  and  he  saw  me  move.  Then 
he  ran  in  another  direction,  and  I am  sure  he  didn’t  come  back. 

At  first  I was  puzzled  by  his  actions,  but  after  much  thought  I 
realized  what  he  was  doing.  The  wooded  section  at  this  particular 
point  is  very  bushy,  which  prevented  him  from  exercising  because 
his  antlers  were  in  the  extremely  sensitive  “velvet”  stage.  He  was 
not  getting  enough  exercise  to  keep  himself  fit  and  he  knew  it. 
All  day  long  he  would  have  to  lie  in  some  protected  cover  in 
order  to  get  away  from  the  flies.  And  for  fear  he  might  have  to 
use  those  muscles  to  get  away  from  some  enemy,  he  was  not 
going  to  give  his  adversary  an  opportunity  of  finding  him  muscle 
bound.  . . . 

The  mother  deer,  like  most  mothers  of  the  forest,  are  the  teach- 
ers and  disciplinarians  of  their  off-spring. 

Reprimand 

One  summer  evening  I witnessed  a doe  deer  in  the  act  of  cor- 
recting her  youngster.  The  little  fellow  was  insistent  upon  emerg- 
ing from  the  cover  of  the  forest  to  get  onto  an  open  patch  of 


green,  where  its  mother  had  come  to  graze.  It  was  so  disobedient 
that  she  took  it  to  the  edge  of  the  forest  where  there  was  fern  and 
other  undergrowth  and  tapped  it  with  her  front  foot  somewhere 
near  the  head  or  neck,  whereupon  it  lay  down  and  stayed  put 
until  she  had  finished  eating.  Then  with  a muffled  baa  she  beck- 
oned to  her  charge,  which  immediately  came  onto  the  green  for 
a romp.  Now  she  could  devote  all  her  attention  to  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  her  babe. 

Instinct 

Several  years  ago,  early  one  morning  in  the  latter  part  of  No- 
vember, I went  to  one  of  my  favorite  wild  turkey  hunting  locations, 
situated  five  miles  from  the  nearest  settlement.  During  the  pre- 
vious night  a slow  drizzling  rain  had  fallen,  which  froze  on  the 
branches  of  the  trees.  Eong  icicles  had  formed  on  the  ends  of  the 
tiny  twigs,  causing  them  to  bend  and  resemble  weeping  willows. 

The  beauty  of  this  setting,  combined  with  the  prevailing  stillness 
of  the  woods,  made  me  feel  that  I was  in  tune  with  the  world. 

Hearing  a crunching  sound  on  the  ice-covered  leaves,  I turned 
my  head.  At  the  edge  of  a patch  of  rhododendron  I saw  a doe 
deer  bringing  her  two  fawns  down  off  the  mountain.  The  doe  was 
walking  so  fast  that  her  babies  had  to  trot  at  intervals  in  order  to 
keep  up.  Their  mother’s  behavior  indicated  that  she  sensed  some 
great  danger  and  was  taking  her  little  family  to  a safer  harbor. 

Being  curious  to  know  what  had  disturbed  them,  and  hoping  to 
catch  sight  of  their  pursuer,  I followed  their  tracks  back  to  where 
they  had  lain  on  the  bench  of  the  mountain.  There  being  no  evi- 
dence visible  to  show  that  they  had  been  chased,  I satisfied  my- 
self with  the  belief  that  they  were  not  being  pursued  by  any 
physical  thing,  but  instead  were  being  led  by  their  super-instinct. 

Within  the  next  half  hour  my  supposition  became  reality.  Be- 
ginning with  a flurry  of  snow,  soon  followed  by  a terrific  storm, 
the  serene  and  peaceful  mountainside  was  transformed  into  one  of 
the  most  horrible  and  hair-raising  spectacles  possible  for  man  to 
behold.  Tops  of  ice-covered  trees  snapped  like  taut  strings  of  a 
violin.  All  around  me  trees  and  parts  of  trees  fell  to  the  ground 
with  a thunderous  crash.  There  seemed  no  way  of  escape — when 
suddenly  I looked  to  my  right  and  not  over  fifteen  paces  from 
where  I stood  was  a big  old  poplar  tree,  which  had  been  up- 
rooted and  was  supported  about  three  feet  off  the  ground  by  the 
stubs  of  its  two  larger  limbs  affording  splendid  shelter. 

For  more  than  three  hours  I lay  beneath  this  shielding  poplar 
most  of  the  time  thinking  of  the  many  ways  the  Almighty  uses 
to  let  us  know  he  is  the  reigning  power  of  all.  I was  thankful  to 
be  spared  and  able  to  return  to  my  wife  and  little  son.  As  I de- 
scended the  mountain  after  the  storm,  I saw  the  mother  deer 
in  a little  grove  of  white  pine  trees  standing  guard  over  her  two 
little  ones  which  I am  sure  were  lying  nearby. 

Not  wishing  to  cause  them  any  additional  anxiety  or  fear,  I 
quietly  moved  out  around  the  grove  and  left  them  to  enjoy  their 
solitude. 

Of  all  the  interesting  things  I have  seen  in  the  woods,  there  is 
one  which  I always  refer  to  as  the  masterpiece  of  my  experiences. 
A more  pathetic  sight  I have  never  witnessed  among  our  friends 
of  the  forest  The  courage  which  was  exhibited  by  the  male  of  the 
species  in  such  a crisis  is  almost  too  great  to  believe. 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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FLIGHT  SPEED  OF  BIRDS  THE  SPEED  OF  MAMMALS 


By  U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture 


By  NICHOLAS  BIDDLE 


DUCK  hunters  sometimes  declare  mal- 
lards, pintails,  and  other  waterfowl 
they  miss  were  traveling  75,  100,  or  even 
150  miles  an  hour.  More  likely,  the  birds 
were  flying  between  40  and  70  miles  an 
hour. 

So  many  people  write  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  asking  about  the 
speed  of  birds  that  May  Thacher  Cooke 
of  the  Biological  Survey  has  compiled  a 
brief  summary  of  some  of  the  more  re- 
liable reports  on  flight  speeds.  Drawing  on 
information  in  nearly  100  articles  and 
books,  she  has  tabulated  records  for  more 
than  100  birds. 

Speeds  of  50  to  60  miles  an  hour  have 
been  recorded  for  mallards.  Faster  speeds 
for  pintails  and  canvasbacks — 65  and  72 
miles  an  hour,  respectively — have  been  re- 
ported by  ornithologists  using  airplanes. 
Although  the  wing  surface  of  the  mallard 
is  about  20  percent  greater  than  that  of 
the  swifter  canvasback,  the  “can”  makes 
up  for  its  small  wings  by  beating  them 
faster.  In  addition,  its  wind  resistance 
probably  is  less  because  it  is  more  stream- 
lined. 

Ducks,  when  pressed,  increase  their 
speed  possibly  a third,  but  geese  are  able 
to  accelerate  very  little.  Canada  geese 
maintain  a top  speed  of  60  miles  an  hour 
for  only  a short  time.  Most  of  the  speed 
flight  records  indicate  the  greatest  level 
speed  of  which  birds  are  capable.  Birds, 
even  of  the  same  species,  vary  greatly  in 
their  flying  ability.  Their  age,  state  of 
plumage,  and  other  physical  conditions  affect  their  flying.  Wind 
and  other  atmospheric  conditions  also  cause  variations,  and  for 
these  reasons  no  hard  and  fast  rules  can  be  laid  down  as  to  bird 
speeds. 

Duck  hawks  can  travel  about  three  times  as  fast  as  most  ducks 
and  are  the  fastest  flying  birds  reported.  One  of  these  hawks 
diving  on  its  victim  flew  165  to  180  miles  an  hour  when  timed 
with  a stop  watch.  Diving  at  a flock  of  ducks  at  a velocity  of 
nearly  175  miles  an  hour,  an  aviator  reports  that  a hawk,  pre- 
sumably a duck  hawk,  passed  him  “as  though  the  plane  was 
standing  still”  and  struck  one  of  the  ducks. 

Rapid  wingbeats  or  erratic  flight  sometimes  give  a false  impres- 
sion of  great  speed.  A black-headed  gull,  which  has  a deliberate 
wingbeat,  almost  kept  pace  with  a golden  plover  whose  rapidly 
moving  wings  made  it  appear  much  swifter.  The  seeming  speed 
of  swallows  is  partly  due  to  their  constant  twisting  and  turning. 

Speeds  of  20  miles  an  hour  are  recorded  for  both  the  purple 
martin  and  the  blue  jay,  although  the  former  appears  to  be  the 
faster  flier.  Two  records  on  the  Ruby-throated  hummingbird  list 
its  velocity  in  easy  flight  at  45  and  55  miles  an  hour.  A Georgia 
ornithologist  in  recording  the  speed  of  Bobwhites  in  all  types  of 
wind  found  them  flying  28  to  38  milds  an  hour.  Another  record 
of  the  Bobwhite  shows  that  it  flew  49  miles  an  hour  when 
frightened. 

Birds  in  migration  are  popularly  supposed  to  fly  at  great  alti- 
tudes, but  aviators  report  it  is  exceptional  to  see  any  birds  more 
than  5,000  feet  above  the  earth  and  that  few  are  seen  above  3,000 
feet.  At  great  altitudes  the  lessened  buoyancy  of  the  air  probably 
makes  the  flight  of  birds  more  difficult  just  as  it  does  for  airplanes. 
There  are  records  of  birds  seen  at  very  high  altitudes,  but  these 
birds  were  mostly  in  mountainous  country  where  they  fly  at  com- 
paratively short  distances  above  the  land. 
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AFTER  reading  Alexander  Sprunt,  Jr.’s  interesting  article 
“Miles  per  Hour”  on  the  speed  of  birds  in  flight,  which  was 
reprinted  from  “The  American  Legion”  in  the  April  issue  of  the 
Game  News,  I feel  a short  article  on  the  speed  of  animals  would 
be  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

The  question  asked  by  Mr.  Sprunt  "How-  fast  do  birds  fly”  could 
also  be  changed  to  read  “How  fast  do  animals  run”  and  the  same 
answer  “Not  as  fast  as  you  think  they  do.”  Since  early  boyhood, 
I have  had  a keen  desire  to  know  how  fast  animals  actually  run, 
so  much  so  that  I would  often  race  dogs  on  my  bicycle,  but  as  it 
was  not  equipped  with  a speedometer,  I could  only  guess  as  to 
the  actual  speed  they  traveled,  which  undoubtedly  was  a good  deal 
less  than  I thought  they  did. 

At  a later  age,  I was  vitally  interested  in  the  speed  of  race 
horses,  which  I owned  and  rode,  often,  I acknowledge,  with  a 
certain  material  interest,  while  the  speed  of  a good  pack  of  fox 

hounds  in  pursuit  of  Reynard,  the  Fox,  was  always  a source  of 

fascinating  speculation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pronghorn  antelope  is  the  speed- 
iest four-footed  animal  in  America,  in  fact  one  of  the  fastest  in 
the  world,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  I visited  our  Western 
plains,  determined  to  record  his  speed  with  a tested  speedometer. 

Ernest  Thompson  Seton  stated  some  years  ago  that  it  was 

safe  to  say  that  the  horse  still  held  its  own  as  the  standard  of 

speed  for  any  creature  on  legs,  and  cited  the  best  horse  record 
for  a mile  as  over  thirty-six  miles  per  hour.  He  further  stated  that 
he  had  seen  his  hunting  companion,  William  Allen,  ride  a quarter 
bred  horse  into  a herd  of  antelope,  going  at  their  best  with  every- 
thing in  their  favor.  There  is  a difference  of  opinion,  however,  in 
regard  to  the  relative  speed  of  greyhounds  and  antelopes  and 
although  greyhounds  can  overtake  mule  deer,  coyotes,  and  jack 
rabbits  on  the  level,  I believe  it  is  only  a very  unusual  hound  that 
could  catch  an  antelope. 

As  Governor  St.  John  of  Kansas  once  stated,  “It  takes  a mighty 
good  greyhound  to  catch  a mighty  poor  antelope.” 

The  speedometer  I used  to  record  the  speed  of  an  antelope  on 
the  full  run  was  attached  to  a modern  automobile.  The  herd  was 
sighted  about  a mile  distant  on  the  top  of  a plateau.  As  soon  as  we 
turned  toward  them,  they  started  off  in  a burst  of  speed,  and  we 
found  it  necessary  to  run  the  car  over  the  more  or  less  uneven 
ground  at  fifty-five  miles  an  hour  to  make  any  appreciable  gain 
on  them.  When  we  finally  drew  level  with  the  herd,  and  held 
even,  we  were  going  at  the  rate  of  forty-three  miles  an  hour,  with 
no  sign  of  the  antelope  abating  their  speed.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  necessary  for  us  to  put  a stop  to  our  wild  ride  as  we  nearly 
followed  them  down  the  steep  slope  at  the  end  of  the  plateau. 

This  would  seem  to  contradict  the  statements  of  Ernest  Thomp- 
son Seton,  and  place  the  speed  of  the  antelope  considerably 
greater  than  the  fastest  race  horse.  For  comparison,  I give  below 
a chart  showing  the  best  rate  for  a mile  of  various  animals  in  the 
United  States:  Pronghorn  antelope,  43  m.p.h.;  race  horse,  36 
m.p.h.;  greyhound,  30  m.p,h.;  jack  rabbit,  28  m.p.h.;  red  fox,  26 
m.p.h.;  coyote,  24  m.p.h.;  fox  hound,  22  m.p.h.;  gray  wolf,  20  m.p.h. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  best  speed 
for  a man  for  one  hundred  yards,  is  9.4  seconds,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  21.7  miles 
per  hour,  while  a 
man’s  best  time  for 
a mile  is  4 min.  6.7 
seconds,  or  a rate 
of  14.8  miles  per 
hour. 


Deer  not  only  can 
run  swiftly  but  they 
can  jump  high.  This 
captive  albino  is 
clearing  the  bar  at 
eight  and  a half 
feet.  Some  have 
been  known  to  jump 
even  higher. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
OFFICIAL  1937  OPEN  SEASONS  AND  BAG  LIMITS 
FOR  GAME  AND  FUR-BEARING  ANIMALS 

Below  is  a summary  of  the  open  seasons  and  hag  limits  established  by  resolu- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  under  date  of  July  7,  1937,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  Sections  501  and  601  of  the  Act  of  Assembly, 
approved  June  3,  1937.  Open  season  includes  both  dates  given,  Sundays  ex- 
cepted for  game.  The  shooting  hours  daily  are  7 a.  m.  to  5 p.  m.,  except  Water- 
fowl  and  Coots  7 a.  m.  to  4 p.  m.  On  November  1 no  hunting  before  9 a.  m., 
which  also  is  the  opening  hour  on  the  first  day  of  the  seasons  for  male  deer  and 
for  trapping  raccoons  and  fur-bearing  animals.  Raccoons  may  be  hunted  at  night. 
The  daily  raccoon  limit  covers  animals  taken  noon  to  noon. 


UPLAND  GAME 

(Small  game  possession  limit  2 days’  hag) 

Ruffed  Grouse  - — - 

Bobwhite  Quail,  Gambel  Quail;  Valley  Quail 

(combined  kinds)  — 

Hares  (Snowshoe  or  varying)  

Wild  Turkey  (see  counties  closed  listed  be- 
low) 


Bag  Limits 
Day  Season 


Open  Seasons 


6 Nov.  1-Nov.  13 


12 

8 


Ringneck  Pheasants,  males  only — 2 8 

Blackbirds  - - Unlimited 

Rabbits,  Cottontail  ....  4 20 

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox 

(combined  kinds)  — 6 20 

Squirrels,  Red  — Unlimited 

Woodchucks  (commonly  called  Groundhogs)**  Unlimited 


Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 


Raccoons,  all  counties  by  individual  or 

hunting  party  - 2 

Raccoons,  by  trapping,  in  counties 

listed  below***  

Bear,  over  one  year  old  by  individual 1 

Bear,  over  one  year  old  by  hunting  party  of 

six  or  more  - 2 

Deer,  antlerless,  in  certain  counties**** 1 

Deer,  male  with  2 or  more  points  to  1 antler 


1-Nov.  13 
1-Nov.  13 

1-Nov.  25 
1-Nov.  25 
1-Nov.  25 
1-Nov.  25 

1-Nov.  25 
1-Aug.  15,  1938 
1-Sept.  15,  1938 


10  Nov.  1-Dec.  31 


10 

1 

2 

1 

1 


Dec.  1-Dec.  31 
Nov.  15-Nov.  20 

Nov.  15-Nov.  20 
Nov.  25-Nov.  27 
Nov.  29-Dec.  11 


6 Nov.  29-Dec.  11 


Seasons  and  bag  limits  on  waterfowl  and 
other  migratory  birds,  fixed  by  Federal 
Government,  will  be  announced  later. 


Deer,  male  as  above,  by  hunting  party 

of  six  or  more  

No  open  season — Reeves  Pheasants,  Hungarian  and  Chukar  Partridges,  Doves, 
Elk  and  cub  Bears. 

MIGRATORY  GAME 

(Possession  limit  one  day’s  hag) 

Rails,  except  Sora 

Gallinules — 

Woodcock — 

Snipe.  Wilson  or  Jack 

Wild  Ducks — 

Wild  Geese - 

Coots  or  Mudhens 

FUR-BEARERS  (Traps  not  to  be  set  before  9 A.  M.  the  first  day  of  the  open 
trapping  season  for  any  fur-bearing  animal  or  for  Raccoons  in  open  counties) 

Minks,  Opossums,  Skunks  - - Unlimited  Nov.  15-Feb.  28,  1938 

Muskrats  (by  trapping  only)  Unlimited  Dec.  1-Feb.  28,  1938 

Beavers  (by  trapping  only)  in  counties 

listed  below*****  3 Feb.  15-Feb.  28,  1938 

NO  OPEN  SEASON— Otters. 

*No  open  season  on  Wild  Turkeys  during  1937  in  Clarion,  Clearfield,  Forest, 
Schuylkill,  Venango  and  Warren  Counties. 

**The  season  is  now  open  on  woodchucks  until  Sept.  15.  Closed  Sept.  16  to 
Oct.  31. 


***Counties  open  to  Raccoon  trapping:  Bradford,  Cameron,  Carbon,  Centre, 
Clarion,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Columbia,  Crawford,  Elk,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson, 
Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Monroe,  Pike,  Potter,  Sullivan,  Sus- 
quehanna, Tioga,  Union,  Venango,  Warren,  Wayne  and  Wyoming.  Traps  not 
to  be  set  or  staked  out  before  9 A.  M.  the  first  day. 

****Special  open  season  for  the  killing  of  a limited  number  of  Deer  without 
visible  antlers  or  horns,  without  regard  to  sex  or  size  or  weight,  by  special  per- 
mit costing  $2.00  in  certain  counties.  Detailed  information  concerning  number 
of  permits  which  will  be  issued  in  counties  declared  open,  when  they  will  be 
available  for  issuance,  etc.,  may  be  secured  direct  from  the  Commission  at  Har- 
risburg. 

*****CountieS  open  to  Beaver  trapping  : Bradford,  Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield, 
Clinton,  Columbia,  Elk,  Jefferson,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Montour,  Northumber- 
land, Potter,  Snyder,  Sullivan,  Tioga  and  Union.  Write  Commission  for  detailed 
information. 


An  Open  Letter  to  the  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission 

A tremendous  amount  of  work  was  required  to  get  the  revised 
Game  Code  through  the  House  and  Senate,  and  in  this  connec- 
tion, I wish  to  give  special  recognition  to  Honorable  Grover  C. 
Ladner,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs,  who  helped  to  draft  the  bill,  to  Honorable  Edgar  A. 
Schrope,  Chairman  of  the  House  Game  Committee,  who  spon- 
sored the  bill  and  guided  it  through  the  House,  and  to  Honorable 
Joseph  P.  Dando,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fisheries 
and  Game,  who  effected  its  passage  in  the  Senate.  I also  wish  to 
commend  Seth  Gordon  and  Judd  C.  Turner  of  our  Staff,  who 
worked  continuously  day  and  night,  in  cooperation  with  the  mem- 


bers of  the  Legislature,  in  preparing  amendments  and  supervising 
the  frequent  re-prints  of  the  Bill. 

I feel  certain,  however,  that  such  a highly  controversial  bill 
would  never  have  been  passed  without  the  staunch  and  unfailing 
support  of  Governor  Earle.  I believe  this  bill  will  do  much  to 
continue  Pennsylvania  as  a leader  in  game  and  conservation  poli- 
cies. 

NICHOLAS  BIDDLE,  President 


"BARE"  FACTS 


Anyone  caught  dumping  an  unwanted  house  cat  along  the  road- 
side where  it  is  forced  to  live  on  game  and  song  birds  or  starve 
will  be  fined  $25.00  and  any  accruing  costs  of  prosecution. 

This  penalty  was  placed  in  the  revised  Game  Code,  signed  by 
Governor  Earle  bn  June  3,  as  one  of  the  only  means  left  by  which 
the  Game  Commission  can  bring  to  task  the  irresponsible  persons 
who  release  potential  killers  among  our  birds  and  animals.  The 
people  are  to  be  censored  for  their  thoughtless  act  rather  than  the 
poor  creatures  themselves. 

Thousands  of  half-starved,  unwanted  house  cats,  cold  blooded 
killers  all,  are  sneaking  through  the  tall  grasses,  lurking  behind 
thick  hedgerows  and  patrolling  the  brushcovered  banks  along  the 
roadsides  throughout  Pennsylvania  right  this  moment 

Game  is  no  match  for  the  agile  and  cunning  of  these  half  wild 
denizens  of  our  fields  and  woodlands,  which  are  rapidly  gobbling 
up  next  fall’s  bag  limit.  The  Game  Commission  deplores  the 
numerous  complaints  which  it  receives  about  cats  preying  upon 
game  and  song  birds  and  will  make  every  effort  to  prevent  the 
release  of  any  additional  enemies  of  our  furred  and  feathered 
friends. 

It  behooves  all  serious  minded  sportsmen  to  help  get  rid  of  the 
cats  now  at  large  and  to  prevent  irresponsible  people  from  placing 
others  at  large. 

Dispose  humanely  of  all  unwanted  or  undesirable  felines,  rather 
than  release  them  to  prey  upon  valuable  wildlife. 


Dogs  Out  Of  Woods 

Under  another  provision  of  the  new  law  no  dogs  are  permitted 
to  chase  birds  or  animals  of  any  kind  from  April  1 to  August  19 
inclusive,  except  in  counties  where  the  Commission  allows  a 
season  for  hunting  foxes.  This  means  that  dogs  may  not  be  used 
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to  hunt  woodchucks  prior  to  August  20,  when  the  training  season 
also  begins. 

The  purpose  of  the  new  woodchuck  law  is  twofold:  1.  To  place 
woodchuck  hunting  on  the  same  plan  as  other  game  hunting:  and, 
2.  To  protect  the  dens  of  these  animals  as  homes  for  rabbits  and 
other  game  which  seek  shelter  in  them. 

Any  area  where  there  are  plenty  of  woodchucks  is  usually  also 
an  excellent  area  for  rabbits.  The  woodchuck  can  truly  be  called 
the  “Br’er  rabbit’s  big  brother.” 

The  purpose  of  the  closed  period  on  woodchucks  for  a month 
and  a half  before  the  usual  general  upland  game  hunting  season  is 
to  stop  pre-season  game  hunting  under  the  guise  of  hunting  wood- 
chucks, and  any  person  apprehended  killing  these  animals  during 
that  period  will  be  prosecuted  under  the  new  law. 

Status  Of  Groundhog 

The  woodchuck  is  now  classified  as  a game  animal,  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  thousands  of  sportsmen  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth, with  the  season  extending  from  November  1 to  Sep- 
tember 15  next  following. 

These  animals  may  now  be  hunted  only  under  the  general  pro- 
visions of  the  law  which  applies  to  other  game  species,  except 
that  landowners  and  their  regular  employees  may  kill  them  at  any 
time  and  in  any  manner  as  a protection  to  their  crops.  In  other 
words,  sportsmen  may  now  take  woodchucks  only  under  the  same 
hunting  regulations  as  apply  to  rabbits,  squirrels,  etc.  They  may 
not  be  hunted  on  Sunday  or  trapped,  nor  may  they  be  dug  out  of 
their  dens  except  by  landowners  and  their  employees  to  protect 
their  fields. 


COMMISSION  ELECTS  VICE-PRESIDENT 

Honorable  Ross  L.  Leffler,  Commissioner  from  McKeesport, 
long  popular  among  Keystone  sportsmen,  and  former  President 
of  the  Commission,  was  elected  to  the  Vice  Presidency  of  the  Game 
Commission  at  its  meeting  July  9.  He  will  continue  in  this  office 
for  six  years. 


Professor  H.  M.  Wight,  of  the  school  of  Forestry  and  Conserva- 
tion, University  of  Michigan,  is  again  working  with  officials  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  in  extending  the  new  farm-game 
program. 


FEDERAL  AID  FOR  WILDLIFE 

The  National  Committee  on  Wildlife  Legislation  at  a called 
meeting  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  April  23  went  on  record 
as  indorsing  in  principle  a bill  asking  for  more  Federal  aid  for 
wildlife,  same  to  be  sponsored  by  the  Senate  Wildlife  Committee. 

Under  the  bill  the  present  excise  tax  of  10%  on  sporting  arms 
and  ammunition  is  ear-marked  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  sev- 
eral states  in  their  various  wildlife  restoration  projects. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  to  be  administered  by  the  Biologi- 
cal Survey  and  all  projects  involved  are  to  be  recommended  to 
the  Survey  by  the  State  Conservation  Departments  or  Commis- 
sions. If  they  meet  the  standards  fixed  by  the  Act  and  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  their  cost  will  be  met  by 
the  Federal  Government  paying  75%  thereof. 

The  money  accruing  from  the  excise  tax  is  to  be  placed  in  a 
special  fund  known  as  the  Federal  Aid  to  Wildlife  Restoration 
Fund  and  not  to  exceed  8%  of  this  fund  is  to  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  administration  of  this  Act  and 
the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act. 

The  remaining  sum  will  be  apportioned  among  the  several  states 
in  the  following  manner: 

One-half  in  the  ratio  which  the  area  of  each  State  bears  to  the 
total  area  of  all  the  States  and  one-half  in  the  ratio  which  the 
number  of  paid  hunting  license  holders  of  each  State  in  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year,  as  certified  to  said  Secretary  by  the  State  fish 
and  game  departments,  bears  to  the  total  number  of  paid  hunting 
license  holders  of  all  the  States;  provided  that  the  apportionment 
for  any  one  State  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $150,000  annually. 

Any  State  desiring  to  avail  itself  of  the  benefits  of  this  Act  shall 
notify  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  this  effect  within  60  days 
after  it  has  received  the  certification  referred  to  in  this  Section. 


THE  LAND  PURCHASE  PROGRAM 

On  June  1st.  the  aggregate  area  of  State  Game  Lands  reached 
the  total  of  552,443  acres,  distributed  through  53  of  the  67  coun- 
ties of  the  State.  This  includes  tracts  conveyed  to  the  Common- 
wealth for  use  of  the  Game  Commission  during  the  month  of 
May  as  follows: 


CARBON  COUNTY— Kidder  Township 

Elmer  Getz  116.1  Acres 

Elizabeth  Stockdale  99.5  Acres 

These  two  tracts  became  part  of  State  Game  Lands  No. 
40,  now  containing  2,164.4  acres. 

MERCER  COUNTY— Sandy  Lake  Township 

Marion  C.  Leech  252.6  Acres 

Bessie  V.  McDougall  85.8  Acres 

George  A.  Wasser,  et  ux  78.2  Acre' 

Benjamin  K.  Means  145.0  Acres 

George  Fowler  Estate  158.7  Acres 

These  several  tracts  totaling  720.3  acres,  have  been 
designated  State  Game  Lands  No.  130. 


HUNTINGDON  COUNTY— Warrior’s  Mark  Township 

Calvin  A.  Seeds  187.5  Acres 

This  is  now  State  Game  Lands  No.  131. 

FULTON  COUNTY — Union  Township 

Harry  Deneen  39.2  Acres 

This  tract  became  part  of  State  Game  Lands  No.  128, 
now  totaling  1,366.0  Acres. 

WAYNE  COUNTY— Scott  Township 

I.  Reines  Skier  122.9  Acres 

This  tract  was  added  to  State  Game  Lands  No.  70  in- 
creasing its  area  to  2,401.5  Acres. 

CARBON  COUNTY — Penn  Forest  and  Kidder  Townships 

Wm.  H.  Altemose  617. 6 Acres 

Became  part  of  State  Game  Lands  No.  129  now  con- 
taining 1,862.1  Acres. 

SCHUYLKILL — Hegins  and  Eldred  Townships 

F.  B.  Bush  292.0  Acres 

Now  designated  State  Game  Lands  No.  132.  An  adjoining 
tract  is  under  contract  for  purchase. 

LYCOMING  COUNTY— Lewis  Township 

Wm.  Caprio  & Anthony  Grieco 2,008.5  Acres 

Now  designated  State  Game  Lands  No.  133. 

ELK  COUNTY— Tones  Township 

Manor  Real  Estate  Company 13.25  Acres 

This  was  a railroad  right-of-way,  abandoned,  and  now 
becomes  part  of  State  Game  Lands  No.  25,  totaling 
6,301.8  acres. 


The  sum  apportioned  to  any  State  which  fails  to  notify  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  as  herein  provided  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Migrator  Bird  Conservation  Act. 

Any  State  desiring  to  avail  itself  of  the  benefits  of  this  Act  shall 
by  its  State  fish  and  game  department  submit  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  full  and  detailed  statements  of  any  wildlife  restoration 
project  proposed  for  that  State.  If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
finds  that  such  project  meets  with  the  standards  set  up  by  him  and 
approves  said  project,  the  State  fish  and  game  department  shall 
furnish  to  him  such  surveys,  plans,  specifications  and  estimates 
therefore  as  he  may  require,  Provided,  however,  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  approve  only  such  projects  as  may  be  sub- 
stantial in  character  and  design  and  the  expenditure  of  funds 
hereby  authorized  shall  be  applied  only  to  such  approved  projects 
and  if  otherwise  applied  they  shall  be  replaced  by  the  State  before 
it  may  participate  in  any  further  apportionment  under  this  Act. 

The  above  constitutes  the  major  provisions  of  the  bill  which  has 
also  been  indorsed  by  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  and 
other  conservation  agencies  throughout  the  country. 
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JOHN  M.  PHILLIPS 

JOHN  M.  PHILLIPS',  hailed  by  many  as  the  “father  of  wildlife  conservation”  in 
Pennsylvania,  was  honored  for  his  half  century  of  service  to  wildlife  and  humanity 
at  a dinner  given  the  night  of  June  14  by  the  Naturalists’  Club  of  Pittsburgh  when  an 
oil  painting  of  him  was  unveiled  and  presented  to  him  in  behalf  of  the  club  by  Hon. 
Ross  L.  Leffler. 

The  portrait,  painted  by  Lawrence  A.  Powers,  bore  a brass  plate  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, “John  McFarlane  Phillips,  pioneer  in  wildlife  restoration  in  America,  foremost 
in  conservation  in  Pennsylvania,  presented  with  the  admiration,  affection  and  esteem 
of  the  Naturalists’  Club.” 

Mr.  Phillips’  lifelong  work  to  restore  and  conserve  the  streams,  forests  and  wildlife 
of  the  state  was  praised  by  officers  of  the  organization  and  honor  guests,  who  included 
former  Governor  John  S.  Fisher  and  Seth  Gordon,  Executive  Director  of  the  Game 
Commission. 

Arthur  W.  Henn,  secretary  of  the  organization,  said:  “With  increasing  respect,  we 
still  follow  Mr.  Phillips  as  our  leader  in  the  ever-increasing  movement  for  conserva- 
tion and  restoration.  Today  we  join  in  the  demonstration  of  homage  and  reverence 
to  his  leadership.” 

Mr.  Phillips,  a Pittsburgh  manufacturer,  whose  home  is  in  Brownsville  Road,  Car- 
rick,  has  received  national  recognition  for  his  work  in  conservation.  He  was  awarded 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Permanent  Wildlife  Protection  Fund,  and  in  1924  was  chosen 
from  leaders  in  conservation  of  the  nation  as  the  recipient  of  the  Outdoor  Prize  Award. 
With  the  late  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  he  was  one  of  the  first  three  men  made 
honorary  members  of  the  Camp  Fire  Club  of  America. 

He  began  his  work  even  before  1895  when  he  assisted  in  the  organization  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s Game  Commission,  of  which  he  was  a member  for  20  years  and  at  one  time 
President.  Under  his  leadership,  Pennsylvania’s  conservation  laws  became  the  model 
on  which  those  of  many  states  were  based,  and  although  it  is  the  greatest  manufactur- 
ing state  in  the  union,  it  leads  all  others  in  the  value  of  its  game. 

It  was  he  who  advocated  and  helped  win  the  fight  for  a resident  hunter’s  license 
law,  a buck  law,  the  alien  gun  law,  and  the  system  of  game  refuges  surrounded  by 
public  shooting  grounds.  He  was  one  of  the  world’s  pioneer  photographers  of  wildlife 
and  the  author  of  several  books  on  big  game  hunting.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Boy  Scout  movement  in  the  United  States. 


EGYPT  was  put  on  the  map  by  Cleo- 
patra; and  although  Cleo’s  fame  has 
been  a bit  eclipsed  in  A.D.  1936  by  another 
lady,  Egypt  can  still  rest  on  its  Laurels — 
and  Hardies  on  account  of  being  the  cradle 
of  hunting  with  hounds  for  sport.  Of  course 
the  Picantropus  Erectus,  the  Java  Ape  man 
and  your  other  ancestors  hunted.  But  they 
hunted  only  when  hungry  and  not  for  sport. 

In  Egypt  two  breeds  of  hunting  dogs 
were  bred,  one  type  which  relied  on  their 
eyes  and  speed  to  course  down  the  game, 
the  other  a slow  trailing  hound  which  re- 
lied entirely  on  its  nose.  As  the  ages  rolled 
on  this  latter  group  got  slower  and  slower 
until  by  the  time  of  the  first  old  English 
sporting  prints  they  had  bogged  down  to 
about  three  miles  an  hour.  The  stag  and  the 
hare  were  the  quarry  to  pursue.  The  former 
were  Royal  game  and  anybody  under  a duke 
who  went  after  one  lost  his  head  with  Mos- 
cow celerity. 

The  hare  was  not  a very  dashing  creature 
and  its  pursuit  by  the  old  Southern  harriers 
of  England  was  about  as  fast  as  a chess 
match.  In  fact  even  on  a good  scenting  day 
they  had  difficulty  in  making  a half  mile 
point  in  under  three  hours.  But  now  came 
along  a group  of  dashing  blades  who  would 
probably  have  made  excellent  whippers-in 
for  one  of  our  drag  hunts  today.  This  dod- 
dering along  behind  the  deep  belled  harriers 
was  all  O.K.  for  octogenarians,  but  they 
wanted  action. 

So  they  turned  from  the  honored  hare  and 
cast  their  eyes  on  what  was  a varmint — the 
fox.  The  fox  ran  farther  and  faster.  Every- 
thing was  all  right  along  this  line,  but  soon 
they  found  their  hounds  were  getting  not 
just  several  hours,  but  several  weeks  behind 
the  fox.  So  they  hastened  to  remedy  this 
lack  of  speed,  and  naturally  turned  to  the 
fastest  dog  there  was,  viz. — the  greyhound; 
and  now  foxhunting  was  really  launched. 

How  it  was  to  spread,  how  it  was  to  give 
pleasure  and  health  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands from  Canada  to  Australia,  these  young 
bloods  probably  had  no  idea,  nor  would 
have  cared  if  they  had.  But  foxhunting  soon 
grew  beyond  this  narrow  influence  until  it 
became  one  of  the  traditions,  and  one  of  the 
industries  of  England.  Now  whole  communi- 
ties actually  owe  their  livelihood  to  all  its 
ramifications  from  horse  shoe  nails  to  hay. 

Although  the  United  States  has  not  the 
traditions  of  England  still  the  sport  of  fox- 
hunting has  always  had  a firm  hold  on  a 
wide  section  of  this  country.  From  George 
Washington’s  pack  on  down,  through  Daniel 
Boone,  Crocket  etc.  all  our  sturdy  ancestors 
kept  their  foxhounds.  And  so  it  has  con- 
tinued on  down  through  the  generations,  the 
numbers  of  hounds  and  hunts  steadily  in- 
creasing in  spite  of  hard  roads,  wire  fences, 
steel  traps  and  occasional  fanatical  legisla- 
tion. A healthy  sport  for  all  walks  of  life, 
from  supreme  court  judges  to  WPA  work- 
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CAPITAL  CITY  FIELD  TRIAL  ASSOCIATION 
HOLDS  BENCH  SHOW 


ers — each  local  group  numbering  ministers 
of  the  gospel  with  butchers  and  bakers,  men 
with  stables  of  thoroughbreds  to  men  who 
rely  entirely  on  “Shank’s  Mare.” 

Such  an  assuaging  agent  to  bring  all  kinds 
of  people  together  is  even  more  valuable  in 
these  unsettled  days  when  both  high  legis- 
lators and  loud  speaker  agitators  are  inad- 
vertently and  advertently  tending  to  set  the 
citizens  of  this  fair  land  of  game  and  plenty 
against  each  other. 


REFUGE  KEEPER  PRAISED 

Following  is  an  extract  from  a letter  by 
W.  D.  Warnick,  M.D.,  Johnsonburg,  Pa., 
commending  the  work  of  Game  Refuge 
Keeper  Lynn  Rosenkrans  in  a recent  drown- 
ing case: 

“On  Sunday,  June  20,  a young  man  from 
St.  Marys  was  drowned  while  swimming  in 
a pool  above  Middlefork,  Elk  County.  Be- 
fore Dr.  Hayes  and  I arrived  Game  Refuge 
Keeper  Lynn  Rosenkrans  from  the  Middle- 
fork  Refuge  had  started  artificial  respiration 
and  continued  his  part  in  the  team  for  four 
hours.  His  training  has  been  excellent  in  this 
respect,  and  the  'Game  Commission  can  well 
feel  proud  of  this  man.” — Dr.  D.  Warnick, 
M.D.,  Johnsonburg,  Pa 


On  May  23,  members  of  a highway  crew 
working  in  Penn  Township,  Lycoming  Coun- 
ty, found  a grouse  nest  near  the  highway. 
Two  days  later,  Lloyd  Bradley,  a member 
of  the  crew,  killed  a blacksnake  near  the 
nest.  Two  other  men  opened  the  snake  and 
found  it  contained  five  grouse  eggs,  which 
they  believed  would  have  hatched  within  a 
day. 


The  Seneca  Hunting  Club  of  Reading  in- 
stalled a short  wave  radio  in  their  cabin  in 
potter  County  during  the  last  deer  season 
and  kept  up  communication  with  stations  in 
Reading.  The  radio  was  operated  by  Stewart 
Resch,  and  practical  use  was  made  of  it,  in- 
cluding the  ordering  of  groceries,  receiving 
weather  reports,  etc. 


Pat  Reagan’s  pointer,  Ingot  Joe,  was 
judged  the  best  dog  in  the  show  at  the  an- 
nual picnic  and  bench  show  of  the  Capital 
City  Field  Trials  Association  held  at  Dau- 
phin recently.  About  eighty  dog  fanciers 
were  in  attendance. 

General  chairman  of  the  outing  was  John 
L.  Passmore,  while  Oscar  Treder,  Jr.,  A.  F. 
Jones  and  H.  D.  McMullen  composed  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  bench  show.  The 
dogs  were  judged  by  D.  H.  Nissley,  of  the 
American  Kennel  Club. 

Before  being  awarded  the  best  dog  prize, 
which  was  a trophy  donated  by  the  associa- 
tion, Reagan’s  Ingot  Joe  was  the  winner  in 
the  pointer’s  all-age  class  and  also  was  ad- 
judged the  best  pointer.  In  winning  these 
ribbons,  Ingot  Joe  gained  real  honors,  de- 
feating R.  F.  Petty’s  Carolina  Dapple  Joe, 
who  took  second  place  at  the  recent  Morris 


HONOR  ROLL 

(Continued  from  back  cover) 

owner  118.0  acres 

R.  T.  Idelman  14.0  ” 

1,275.0  acres 

17  Refuse  Units  Total  146  acres 
17  Safety  Zones  Total  346  acres 
Open  to  Hunting:  Total  783  acres 

PROJECT  No.  7— BUCKS  COUNTY 


COOPERATOIt  AREA  LEASED 

Samuel  W.  and  Reba  E.  Landis..  50.0  acres 

Louise  A.  McAfee  55.5  ” 

T.  Alva  and  Anne  E.  Potts 112.0  ” 

Jay  W.  and  Harriett  L.  Dreese  ...  03.0  ” 

Howard  B.  Schantz  84.0  ” 

Emanuel  and  Laura  M.  Detweiler  30.0  ” 

Winston  W.  and  Marguerite 

V.  Lindes  50.0  ” 

Harry  J.  and  Stella  M.  Landis....  50.0  ” 

Val.  L.  and  Mary  Miller 10.0  ” 

David  Ahlum  36.0  ” 


570.5  acres 

0 Refugre  Units  Total  58  acres 
10  Safety  Zone  Units  Total  154  acres 
Open  to  Hunting:  Total  367.5  acres 


and  Essex  Dog  Show,  one  of  the  two  largest 
shows  of  this  kind  in  the  Country. 

The  winners  in  the  various  classes  are  as 
follows : 

POINTERS 

Puppy  Dogs:  First  place,  R.  F.  Bell's  Eagle  Wing 
Joe. 

All-age  dogs:  First,  Pat  Reagan’s  Ingot  Joe;  sec- 
ond, R.  F.  Petty’s  Carolina  Dapple  Joe;  third,  Dr 
E.  Tingley’s  Hexer’s  Carolina  Jack. 

All-age  Bitches:  First,  R.  F.  Petty’s  Keystone 

Sally;  second,  A.  S.  Owen’s  Susquehanna  Jinny  Lee: 
third,  C.  A.  Neidhammer’s  Sally  Ran. 

Best  pointer  of  show:  Pat  Reagan’s  Ingot  Joe. 

ENGLISH  SETTERS 

Puppy  dogs:  First,  Dr.  W.  Walter’s  Freckles;  sec- 
ond, Earl  Balthaser’s  Ruby. 

All-age  dogs:  First,  H.  G.  Garman’s  Gladstone 

Radiance;  second,  D;.  W.  Walter’s  Chief  Mohawk 
Frush;  third,  Earl  F.  Taylor’s  Pat. 

All-age  Bitches:  First  A.  S.  Kettering’s  Quittata- 
hilla;  second,  A.  S.  Kepford’s  Chester  Valley  Sally; 
third,  John  Holmans  Nelly. 

Best  setter  in  show:  H.  G.  Garman’s  Gladstone 
Radiance. 

GERMAN  SHORTHAIR 

Best  dog  in  show:  M.  G.  Shaffner’s  Minnie  Ha  Ha. 

IRISH  SETTER 

Best  dog  in  show:  Carl  A.  Decker’s  Roxie. 


In  accordance  with  a recently  established 
policy,  the  Commission  effected  twelve  trans- 
fers of  field  officers  at  its  meeting  on  July  9. 
The  wisdom  of  such  a program  was  ques- 
tioned last  year  by  some  people,  but  when 
they  learned  the  primary  purpose  behind  the 
action  was  to  enable  the  officers  to  become 
acquainted  with  conditions  generally  through- 
out the  State,  so  that  they  would  be  eligible 
for  promotion  to  higher  positions  subse- 
quently, the  policy  was  looked  upon  with 
approval. 


A new  bulletin  on  the  “Pennsylvania 
Bounty  System,”  by  Richard  Gerstell,  has 
just  been  released.  Those  interested  should 
write  the  Commission  for  a copy,  as  only 
limited  numbers  are  available  at  present. 
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Left:  C.  Ralph  Binkley  of  Xetteville,  retiring  State  Skeet 
Champion  an<l  R.  G.  Burnell  of  Fraekville,  his  successor. 


Few  wing  shots  ever  made  a better  score  than  Vernon  Williams, 
Atglen,  Pa.,  who  broke  92  straight  in  three  matches.  Starting  at 
Oxford  his  string  was  25;  then  going  to  Quarryville,  25  more; 
and  at  the  big  shoot  at  Pittsburgh,  42;  total,  92  without  a miss. 
“Bunn,”  as  his  friends  call  him,  is  an  authority  on  fur  bearing 
animals  and  is  well  known  throughout  the  state. 


The  T.  Clarence  Marshall  registered  clay  target  program  will 
feature  the  trap  shooting  tournaments  in  the  East  this  year.  Five 
days,  beginning  with  August  3. 


The  West  Side  Camp,  No.  231,  of  the  United  Sportsmen  of 
Pennsylvania,  Larksville,  reorganized  recently  with  the  following 
men  elected  to  offices:  William  P.  Roan,  President;  John  Cooke, 
Vice  President;  Julius  Krislevicz,  Treasurer;  Stephen  J.  Kelly, 
Financial  Secretary;  and  Vincent  Sitko,  Recording  Secretary. 


Last  year  the  Keystone  Fish,  Game  and  Forestry  Protective  As- 
sociation of  Shamokin  purchased  and  released  twelve  crates  of 
rabbits,  planted  several  acres  of  game  food  and  carried  on  an  ex- 
tensive winter  feeding  program. 

At  present  the  organization  has  500  members  and  is  looking 
forward  to  more. 


The  Truxall  Sportsmen’s  Association,  of  Apollo,  purchased  and 
liberated  114  rabbits  this  spring. 


Norman  M.  Wood,  of  Coatesville,  and  publicity  representative 
for  Field  & Stream  Publishing  Company,  was  recently  chosen 
secretary  of  the  Chester  County  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  Inc.,  which 
he  organized  over  twenty-five  years  ago.  Mr.  Wood  promises  to 
make  the  association  one  of  the  largest  in  the  state,  and  has  al- 
ready started  out  to  increase  its  membership.  Every  member  who 
joins  the  club  buys  one  rabbit.  The  rabbits  will  be  liberated 
wherever  hunting  is  permitted  in  Chester  County.  “Wanta  buy  a 
rabbit?”  is  Wood’s  slogan.  Many  hunters  in  the  nearby  cities  who 
gun  in  Chester  County  are  buying  a rabbit. 


The  Department  of  Conservation  of  Indiana  is  extending  its 
•conservation  activities  to  include  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  as 
a part  of  its  educational  program.  Assistance  in  the  formation  of 
Junior  Conservation  Clubs  is  being  given  both  by  the  department 
of  Conservation  and  the  senior  clubs.  There  are  twenty-nine  active 
junior  clubs  engaged  in  conservation  programs  at  this  time,  not 
including  the  fifty  Indiana  chapters  of  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  (organization  of  high  school  vocational  agricultural  stu- 
dents) and  the  scores  of  4-H  Club  groups  which  have  conserva- 
tion projects. 


Indiana  conservation  clubs  participating  in  the  crow  control 
contests  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Conservation  have  ac- 
counted for  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  of  these  predatory  birds. 
The  1937  contest  resulted  in  the  feet  from  53,630  crows  being 
turned  in  by  the  participating  clubs,. 


Over  200  sportsmen  from  Eastern  Pennsylvania  attended  a 
Testimonial  Dinner  in  honor  of  Hon.  J.  Q.  Creveling,  retired 
member  of  the  Game  Commission,  at  the  Hotel  Sterling,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  June  29. 

The  principal  speaker  was  Seth  Gordon,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Commission,  who  presented  Mr.  Creveling  with  a resolution 
extolling  his  service,  and  the  loyalty,  advice,  and  activity  that  he 
gave  with  it. 

Other  speakers  were:  Hon.  O.  M.  Deibler,  former  Fish  Com- 
missioner; Judge  Grover  C.  Ladner,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen's  Clubs;  and  Colin  Reed,  director  of  the 
Federation. 


Reader  Jordan,  Milton  Cox,  Harry  Meyers,  G.  I.  Purnell  and  doyd 
Poronell  of  the  Bellefonte  Sportsmen’s  Association,  looking  over 
the  sanctuary  area  they  plan  to  maintain  themselves. 
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Game  Protector  Bruce  P.  Yeager  has  pro- 
vided hospitalization  for  a fawn  with  a 
broken  leg.  This  is  the  second  baby  deer 
which  was  turned  over  to  him  and  he  has 
taken  the  trouble  of  caring  for  the  little 
animals  at  his  home.  It  is  being  "reared  on 
the  bottle”  and  is  doing  nicely. 


The  peace  and  equanimity  of  Sunday 
morning  in  Brookville  was  shattered  by  an 
exciting  episode  when  a half  grown  bear 
ambled  into  the  west-end  section  oi  that 
town,  munched  around  gardens  and  homes 
and  collected  a gallery  of  several  hundred 
excited  men  and  boys  before  it  made  its  way 
off  into  the  forest. 


from  an  alley  into  a busy  street  and  barged 
through  a plate  glass  window. 

Pedestrians  ran  to  the  scene  and  the 
frightened  deer  proceeded  through  the  store 
he  had  entered  and  out  a back  window.  Con- 
tinuing his  window-shattering  campaign,  the 
deer  jumped  through  the  kitchen  window  of 
a residence  and  tore  down  a number  of  cur- 
tains before  he  could  be  induced  to  leave 
by  the  front  door. 

He  then  entered  the  kitchen  of  James 
Kindness,  who  cornered  the  animal  knee 
deep  in  pots  and  pans.  Freed  in  a park  after 
treatment  for  minor  lacerations,  the  deer 
was  away  like  the  wind,  never  looking  back. 


chapter  on  attempts  to  marshal  the  organ- 
ized forces  in  the  United  States  is  especially 
informative. 

Doctor  Pearson’s  earl)  life,  sketched  in 
the  first  three  chapters,  was  much  like  that 
of  many  other  Americans  who  have  “made 
good.”  Our  author  might  have  become  a 
"Captain  of  Industry,”  but  he  chose  to  be 
one  of  the  world’s  top-notch  champions  of 
our  birds.  We  read  about  the  deplorable 
state  of  bird  protection  in  the  southeastern 
states  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  the  utter 
lack  of  backing  from  the  courts,  even  when 
the  most  flagrant  law-violators  were  caught 
and  brought  before  them. 

Doctor  Pearson  was  always  an  easy,  force- 
ful, entertaining  speaker.  His  style  of  writ- 
ing is  equally  pleasant  and  effective.  The 
vast  fund  of  anecdotes  fostered  by  his  reten- 
tive memory  makes  nearly  every  page 
sparkle. 

Although  Dr.  Pearson’s  work  was  pri- 
marily bird  protection,  he  was  a sportsman- 
naturalist  with  a broad  point  of  view.  His 
policy  was  never  to  be  antagonistic  to  those 
who  enjoy  recreation  with  the  gun,  unless 
that  recreation  seemed  to  involve  the  danger- 
ous reduction  of  a species,  or  a whole  group 
of  birds  like  our  waterfowl. 

It  is  useless  to  review  the  book  in  detail, 
for  all  those  interested  in  conservation  will 
want  to  read  it  for  themselves.  No  book 
published  in  recent  times  contains  so  much 
real,  unbiased  conservation  history,  because 
it  was  written  by  one  of  America’s  leaders 
who  during  the  past  quarter  of  a century  or 
more  helped  to  make  it. 


Cnugjht  in  a shower  while  vacationing  at 
his  summer  eottap:e,  Mr.  C.  II.  Manley*  of 
Pittsburgh,  hung:  his  slacks  over  a line  to 
dry.  When  he  went  after  them  a few  days 
later,  he  found  that  a pair  of  wrens  had 
appropriated  them  for  home-building:  pur- 
poses. lie  left  the  trousers  for  their  use. 


Three  Berwick  men  had  a thrill  to  re- 
member near  Towanda  when  a 38-pound 
wildcat  dropped  from  an  overhanging  ledge 
onto  a trailer  truck  in  which  they  were  en- 
route  home. 

The  cat  landed  on  a metal  projection 
alongside  an  open  window  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  cab,  was  unable  to  claw  a hold 
in  the  metal  and  rolled  off.  It  fell  under 
a rear  wheel  and  was  killed. 

The  owner  and  driver  of  the  truck,  James 
Averill,  and  his  two  helpers,  Foster  Crouse 
and  Roland  Kalbach,  all  of  Berwick,  picked 
up  the  carcass  and  brought  it  into  Towanda 
where  it  was  weighed. 


Racing  down  Central  avenue,  one  of  the 
main  residential  streets  of  Oil  City,  an  80- 
pound  buck  deer  crashed  into  a large  store 
window  and  then  leaped  to  its  death  over 
a parapet  to  the  railroad  tracks  30  feet 
below. 


Motorman  Edward  O’Boyle,  of  Scranton, 
was  at  the  controls  of  the  southbound  Laurel 
Line  train  out  of  Scranton  recently  and  as 
it  rounded  a sharp  curve  just  north  of  Rocky 
Glen  he  saw  a full  grown  black  bear  less 
than  a hundred  yards  ahead  of  him.  The 
animal  had  stepped  on  one  of  the  electric 
rails  while  crossing  and  was  unable  to  free 
himself.  The  motorman  applied  the  brakes, 
but  was  unable  to  bring  his  train  to  a stop 
before  it  crashed  into  the  bear,  the  carcass 
of  which  was  strewn  along  the  tracks. 


Twenty-four  sharpshooters,  representing 
Bedford,  Fulton  and  Westmoreland  coun- 
ties, shot  156  crows  recently  in  an  annual 
hunt  sponsored  by  the  Everett  Chapter  of 
the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America. 
Sportsmen  from  Bedford  and  Fulton  Coun- 
ties, residents  of  which  comprise  the  Ever- 
ett Chapter,  bagged  99  crows,  while  47  birds 
were  downed  by  members  of  the  Westmore- 
land delegation,  a party  from  New  Alex- 
andria. 


There  was  quite  a bit  of  excitement  in 
Harrisburg  recently  when  a deer  emerged 


Propagating  bobwhite  Quail  artificially  is 
no  easy  task,  but  in  Oxford,  Chester  County, 
a thrifty  ILtle  borough  where  many  real 
sportsmen  reside,  there  lives  a man  who  has 
contributed  much  in  this  field  of  endeavor. 

He  began  with  a few  pairs  of  birds  and 
started  work  in  a very  small  way  in  a barn 
adjacent  to  his  home.  He  became  so  enthused 
that  he  welcomed  cooperation  from  fellow 
townsmen.  Breeders  in  other  states  offered 
their  assistance.  The  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  cooperated.  Today  the  Oxford 
Quail  Breeders  have  a plant  which  is  attract- 
ing national  attention,  even  though  it  still 
appears  to  be  in  an  experimental  stage. 

On  this  same  site  today  stands  a modern 
air-conditioned  building,  16'  by  105',  contain- 
ing the  latest  type  electric  incubators.  The 
brooding  system,  however,  is  of  their  own 
design.  The  building  contains  7 fifteen-foot 
compartments.  Each  pen  holds  fifty  birds. 
The  capacity  of  the  building  is  2400  birds. 
When  the  chicks  come  from  the  incubator 
they  are  placed  in  the  brooders  and  graded 
from  one  to  four  weeks.  When  they  are  ready 
for  distribution  they  are  taken  from  the  rear 
end  of  the  building.  This  year  they  expect 
to  raise  4,000  birds. 

A feature  of  the  brooder  house  is  the  sys- 
tem by  which  the  moisture  and  atmosphere 
is  so  constant.  On  either  side  of  the  brooder 
house  is  all  glass,  permitting  the  sunlight  to 
enter  morning  and  afternoon.  The  chicks 
have  an  even  temperature  at  all  times,  and 
not  the  slightest  odor  exists  in  the  interior. 
The  plant  is  quite  an  innovation. 

Joseph  W.  Hanna  has  supervision  of  the 
plant,  and  gives  his  undivided  attention  to 
the  various  activities. 


For  the  increasing  numbers  who  are  try- 
ing to  save  what  is  left  of  the  world’s  wild- 
life from  going  the  ill-fated  way  of  the  dodo, 
the  great  auk,  and  the  passenger  pigeon, 
“Adventures  in  Bird  Protection”  is  as  in- 
spiring as  it  is  interesting. 

As  a complete  history  of  the  when,  where 
and  how  of  applied  or  attempted  conserva- 
tion in  North  America  up  to  1937,  it  is  of 
constructive  value  far  beyond  America.  The 
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THE  BALTIMORE  ORIOLE  BEAR  BERRY 


By  DR.  GEORGE  M.  SUTTON 

The  Baltimore  Oriole  is  one  of  our 
best  loved  birds  and  the  beautiful 
pouch-like  nest  it  builds  of  plant 
fibres,  horse  hair  and  string,  lined 
with  soft  materials,  always  bring  some' 
utterance  of  admiration  from  our  lips. 
It  swings  from  the  top  of  a branch, 
usually  of  an  elm,  maple  or  sycamore, 
about  15  to  60  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  eggs,  4 to  6 in  number,  are  white, 
scrawled  with  blackish  chiefly  at  the 
larger  end. 

The  male  oriole  is  one  of  the  most 
gorgeous  of  our  feathered  friends, 
with  his  bright  color  and  loud  asser- 
tive song.  In  the  full-flowered  apple 
trees,  the  dignified  creature  crawls 
about  nipping  at  buds  or  snatching  up  insects.  The  female  builds 
the  nest,  and  the  young  call  for  food  incessantly,  often  attracting 
to  it  Some  of  the  oriole’s  call  notes  and  alarm  notes  are  exceed- 
ingly harsh  and  grating,  reminiscent  of  the  tropics,  their  ancestral 
home. 

Description:  Smaller  than  robin.  Adult  male:  Head,  neck,  back, 
wings,  and  tail,  black;  lesser  coverts  orange;  tertials  and  greater 
coverts  edged  with  white;  outer  tail  feathers  tipped  with  orange  or 
yellow;  breast,  belly,  rump,  and  upper  tail  coverts,  bright  orange, 
deepest  on  breast.  Female:  Olive-brown  above,  yellow  below; 
breast  somewhat  tinged  with  orange;  wings  with  two  noticeable 
buffy  yellow  bars;  tertials  prominently  edged  with  whitish.  Im- 
mature birds  are  similar  to  the  female.  Eyes  dark  brown;  bill  and 
feet  blue-gray.  Length,  7%  inches. 


By  DR.  E.  M.  GRESS 

THIS  trailing  little  evergreen  shrub 
has  many  common  names.  Among 
them  are  Foxberry,  Mealberry,  Bil- 
berry, Barren  Myrtle,  Bear’s  Grape, 
and  Kinnikinic,  Arctostaphylos  in  from 
the  Greek  Arctos,  a baer  and  staphyle, 
a grape;  hence  the  name  Bear  Grape. 

Uva-ursi  means  Bearberry.  These  two 
common  names  are  appropriate,  being 
the  translated  scientific  name.  Both 
are  applied  to  the  plant  because  the 
berries  which  remain  on  the  shrub  for 
a long  time  are  eaten  by  the  bears 
before  they  retire  for  their  long  winter 
nap.  Kinnikinic  is  a name  given  to  the 
plant  by  the  Indians  who  smoked  its 
leaves,  believing  that  the  practice  was  a preventive  against  ma- 
laria fever. 

The  leaves  have  long  been  used  in  medicine.  They  are  astrin- 
gent, tonic  and  diuretic  and  are  especially  valuable  in  ulcerations 
of  the  kidneys,  bladder  and  urinary  passages. 

Bearberry  is  not  a widely  distributed  plant  in  Pennsylvania. 
Being  confined  to  sandy  soil,  it  is  found  chiefly  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Erie  and  in  a few  sandy  places  in  the  extreme  eastern  part 
of  the  state  and  along  the  Susquehanna  river. 

Bearberry  is  a trailing  shrub  ordinarily  less  than  a foot  high. 
The  leaves  are  leathery  and  evergreen,  with  entire  but  often  ciliate 
margins.  The  flowers  appear  in  May  and  June  in  small  axillary 
and  terminal  clusters.  Each  flower  is  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
long;  the  corolla  is  white  with  purplish-pink  lobes.  The  bright 
red  berries  are  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  ma- 
ture in  late  summer  but  remain  on  the  bushes  over  winter,  thus 
furnishing  food  for  birds  and  other  animals. 


INTERESTING  THINGS  I HAVE  SEEN  IN  THE  WOODS 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


Devotion 

At  the  foot  of  the  Kittatinny  Mountains,  in  Pennsylvania,  I saw 
two  deer  standing  in  open  timber.  Immediately,  I noticed  that 
they  were  buck  and  doe.  Just  why  they  didn’t  run  away  at  my 
approach  was  more  than  I could  understand.  The  buck  trotted 
away  a short  distance  and  gave  a terrific  snort.  This  caused  the 
doe  to  search  the  air  for  evidence  of  approaching  danger,  throwing 
her  ears  forward  and  apparently  straining  every  nerve  to  see  what 
I was,  and  where  I was.  But  her  efforts  were  futile.  All  was  dark- 
ness before  her.  She  seemed  undaunted  by  her  predicament; 
standing  there  with  her  head  high,  ready  to  accept  any  challenge 
that  might  confront  her,  in  spite  of  her  blindness. 

At  last  the  wind  changed  and  she  was  able  to  get  scent  of  man. 
Turning  quickly  she  started  in  the  direction  from  which  the  danger 
signal  had  come.  The  buck  seeing  that  she  now  understood, 
attempted  to  pilot  his  sightless  companion  through  thicker  cover. 
With  her  head  lowered  a trifle,  and  swinging  it  from  side  to  side, 
so  that  she  might  not  meet  head-on  with  some  tree  or  other  object, 
the  retreat  began.  Occasionally  she  would  stop  to  sniff  the  air 
and  each  time  the  buck  would  stop  also.  But  he  never  failed  to 
give  the  danger  signal  and  try  to  urge  her  onward. 

Time  after  time  I have  seen  a mother  display  such  rare  valor 
when  her  young  were  in  danger,  but  never  have  I seen  an  adult 
play  such  an  heroic  role  as  did  this  buck;  apparently  willing  to 
pay  the  supreme  sacrifice  rather  than  run  and  leave  behind  one 
of  his  kind  in  distress.  He  was  the  friend  in  need  and  the  friend 
indeed.  I am  still  at  a loss  to  understand  why  this  buck  did  not 
scamper  away  at  my  approach.  He  could  see  that  I was  Man,  his 
enemy.  However,  it  seemed  that  his  only  thought  was  to  get  his 
poor  wounded  companion  away  from  the  danger  zone.  Seeing  this 
amazing  prelude,  and  being  a student  of  nature,  I cautiously  fol- 
lowed them  on  their  retreat,  so  that  I might  learn  the  outcome 
of  the  melodrama. 

Getting  into  thicker  cover  the  going  was  becoming  more  difficult 
for  the  doe.  Stumbling  a trifle  occasionally  over  logs,  but  never 
falling,  they  kept  up  their  march  at  double  quick  time.  Wondering 


just  how  she  would  manage  to  climb  the  rocky  cliff  ahead,  I was 
astonished  by  the  cleverness  of  the  leader  of  the  blind.  He  didn’t 
guide  her  over  the  cliff,  but  took  her  out  along  the  foot  of  it  until 
they  came  onto  an  old  log  road.  Here  he  knew  they  could  travel 
faster,  and  immediately  they  started  loping  down  this  old  road, 
the  buck  about  a half  a length  ahead.  They  were  soon  lost  to  sight. 

Believing  I had  seen  them  for  the  last  time,  I casually  walked 
down  the  road  in  the  direction  they  had  gone,  all  the  while  trying 
to  figure  out  the  strange  behavior  of  this  modern  Moses  of  the 
deer  herd.  Now  and  then  I noticed  the  imprint  of  their  hoofs  in 
soft  places  in  the  road.  This  made  me  hopeful  of  seeing  them  again 
before  I departed  from  their  Paradise. 

Arriving  at  the  lower  end  of  the  road  I searched  the  most 
likely  spot — an  old  apple  orchard.  At  the  extreme  west  side  I saw 
Old  Faithful  standing  guard  over  his  companion,  who  was  lying 
down.  Again  he  refused  to  run  and  leave  her  at  my  appoach.  but 
he  didn’t  fail  to  sound  the  warning.  This  brought  her  to  her  feet 
and  she  went  through  the  same  ordeal  of  trying  to  locate  the 
enemy,  as  she  had  done  the  first  time  I saw  her.  Walking  fast  to- 
ward them,  hoping  to  get  close  enough  to  make  certain  that  my 
supposition  was  a reality,  they  turned  almost  simultaneously  and 
darted  out  across  this  old  abandoned  orchard,  running  faster  than 
at  any  time  since  our  meeting. 

Little  did  I think  that  this  was  the  last  run  for  this  poor  doe,  as 
they  galloped  away.  She  was  heading  for  her  doom,  because  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  orchard  there  was  a wire  fence,  which  I am 
sure  the  buck  did  not  see  in  time  to  warn  her.  I have  no  doubt 
that  if  he  had  seen  the  fence  in  time  he  would  have  steered  her 
down  alongside  of  it  in  the  same  manner  in  which  he  guided  her 
at  the  rocky  cliff.  He  cleared  the  fence  with  ease  and  grace,  but 
the  doe  met  it  head-on.  Bounding  backward,  she  lay  there  mo- 
tionless save  a few  quivers.  The  impact  had  broken  her  neck.  Upon 
examination  I found  that  her  once  sparkling  eyes  had  been  filled 
with  fine  shot,  by  some  ruthless  hunter — the  type  who  would  shoot 
quail  on  the  ground. 

Her  Captain,  seeing  what  luck  befell  her,  no  longer  stood  close 
by.  He  had  fought  a gallant  fight,  but  lost. 
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WILFUL  MAE  INVERESK 

(Continued  from  page  15j 


getting  in  with  Mae  and  took  time  to  shave  and  dress,  the  party 
always  moved  on  before  I got  down  stairs.  Mary  would  go  along 
and  I would  be  left  alone. 

Don  t misunderstand  me.  This  was  all  on  the  up  and  up  but  it 
began  to  annoy  me  and  I felt  at  times  that  it  bothered  Mary 
even  more. 

“Why  don’t  you  come  along  with  me,  John,”  she  would  ask 
looking  at  me  in  a starey  sort  of  way  which  made  me  feel  like 
a thug. 

As  I remember  it  I mumbled  something  about  the  parties  being 
a bore,  didn  t see  why  they  could  not  be  held  in  the  evenings  in 
place  of  the  afternoons,  and  things  like  that. 

Mary  sighed  and  looked  far  out  of  the  window. 

“John,”  she  said,  “I  always  thought  that  some  day  a beautiful 
female  might  come  between  us  but  in  all  my  born  days  I never 
suspected  a dog.” 

There  wasn’t  much  I could  do  after  that,  so  I promised  to  go 
along.  However,  it  didn’t  last  long  and  soon  Tommy  was  back 
on  the  job. 

Sometimes  in  the  evening  when  Mary  and  I were  reading  and 
Mae  resting  before  us  on  the  floor,  I would  notice  Mae  looking 
from  one  to  the  other  of  us.  She  was  an  intelligent  little  maiden 
and  I suspect  that  she  realized  all  was  not  as  it  should  be.  I still 
don’t  know  whether  or  not  to  give  her  credit  for  the  reconciliation 
but  at  any  rate  she  had  a lot  to  do  with  it.  It  happened  this  way. 

One  Saturday  afternoon  I drove  up  our  driveway  just  as  Mary 
and  Tommy  were  coming  in  from  a tea.  Mae  was  loose,  racing 
around  the  lawn.  They  didn’t  see  me  as  they  walked  up  the  path 
and  I stopped  the  car  to  watch.  Mae  was  stirring  up  quite  a fuss, 
tearing  in  and  around  the  bushes.  Finally  she  made  a dive  for 
them.  In  some  unexplainable  way  she  got  tangled  up  in  Tommy’s 
feet. 

I’m  sure  he  didn’t  intend  to  do  it,  for  with  all  his  faults  he  isn’t 
mean  or  cruel,  but  he  stepped  on  her  leg.  Mae  howled  and  leaped 
in  the  air  as  Tommy  pulled  his  foot  back.  Just  at  that  propitious 
moment  Mary  turned.  She  could  only  judge  by  the  things  she 
saw.  Mae  flying  through  the  air  and  Tommy’s  foot  raised. 

“You  kicked  her,”  Mary  screamed,  “you’re  a cruel,  low  down 
beast.” 

Even  I was  unprepared  for  Mary’s  onslaught,  so  you  know  how 
Tommy  must  have  felt.  He  tried  to  explain. 

“Don’t  talk  to  me,”  Mary  shouted,  “and  I don’t  want  to  see 


you  again.” 

There  was  a short  exchange  of  rather  stormy  language  and 
Tommy  left  in  a rage.  Mary  went  on  in  the  house  carrying  Mae. 

I put  the  car  away  and  came  into  the  living  room  a few  minutes 
later.  Mae  was  resting  comfortably  in  Mary's  lap.  Her  left  fore  leg 
was  heavily  bandaged.  Her  head  was  resting  on  Mary's  knee.  Her 
eyres  were  closed  as  Mary  stroked  her  head,  but  as  1 glanced  down 
at  her  I could  have  sworn  she  opened  one  eye  and  winked. 

“What  happened?”  I asked,  feigning  ignorance  of  the  whole 
affair. 

“That  demon  Tommy'  Tucker  almost  broke  her  leg,”  Mary 
raged.  I didn’t  disillusion  her.  “And  Mae’s  such  a sweet  dog,"  she 
continued  as  she  opened  her  knitting  bag.  Out  fell  a small  wool 
blanket  partly'  finished,  which  Mary  tried  to  replace  unnoticed 

“What  was  that?”  I asked. 

“Well,”  said  Mary  still  in  a huff,  “now  that  you  have  seen  it 
I’ll  tell  yrou.  We  are  going  to  have  an  addition  to  our  family.” 

“Well  I’ll  be!”  I explaimed.  “When  did  all  this  happen?” 

“No  wise  cracks  from  you,”  Mary'  flared. 

I could  see  it  was  no  time  to  joke  and  even  a serious  discussion 
was  out  of  the  question. 

The  evening  was  rather  strained.  We  discussed  everything  under 
the  sun  but  the  one  point  uppermost  in  my  mind.  Eventually  we 
retired. 

The  following  morning  was  not  much  better,  but  I felt  wildly 
elated.  As  I rode  in  on  the  train  I determined  to  show  Mary'  my 
appreciation  in  a big  wayr. 

I stumbled  around  at  noon  but  couldn’t  determine  on  anything 
I thought  appropriate.  Finally  I made  up  my  mind  and  bought  it. 

That  evening  I gave  it  to  Mary  with  a sheepish  grin.  It  was 
the  most  beautiful  little  double  barreled  26”  .410  you  ever  saw. 

“It’s  lovely,  John!”  Mary'  exclaimed,  “but  why?” 

“It’s  for  you,  dear,  next  fall,”  I explained.  “You’ll  probably  be 
able  to  use  it  then.  We  can  have  swell  times  together  after  the 
baby  arrives.” 

“Babies,”  Mary  corrected,  smiling. 

For  the  first  time  suspicion  crossed  my'  mind.  I recalled  Mary 
telling  me  how  Mae  had  disappeared  one  morning  and  stayed 
away  until  evening.  I remembered  the  stocky  Springer  that  lives 
down  the  road. 

As  I glanced  down  at  Mae,  she  wagged  her  stubby  tail,  winked 
her  eye  and  turned  away  with  a guilty'  look. 


DEER  VERSUS  MAN’S  NECESSITIES 


The  size  of  Pennsylvania’s  deer  herd  is  almost  directly  depend- 
ent on  the  supply  of  suitable  food,  and  when  the  natural  supply, 
principally  browse,  in  any  section  is  none  too  abundant,  deer  can 
be  expected  to  look  elsewhere  for  their  requirements.  This  is  all 
too  often  found  on  cultivated  areas,  as  farms,  truck  patches,  or- 
chards, etc.,  within  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  forest  areas, 
and,  unfortunately,  to  the  detriment  of  the  people  depending  on 
such  areas  as  a means  of  existence.  Innumerable  cases  of  deer 
damage  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Game  Commission, 
many  of  them  of  very  distressing  nature.  In  most  instances  the 
persons  suffering  damage  do  not  want  to  kill  the  animals  but  at 
the  same  time  can’t  afford  continued  loss  of  crops. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  hear  little  or  nothing  about  such 
conditions,  we  quote  below  a typical  communication  on  this  subject 
recently  received. 

“To  the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners, 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

“Dear  Sirs: 

“Thirty  y'ears  ago  I bought  this  farm,  forty  acres  of  ivy'  and 
brier  and  brush.  I cleared  it  built  good  buildings,  bought  lime 
and  brought  it  up  to  or  above  the  average  farm  land  in  this  sec- 
tion. Then  the  deer  were  put  here.  I did  not  complain  although 
they  came  in  herds  of  twenty-five  and  more.  I quit  farming  wheat 
and  buckwheat.  I could  still  raise  potatoes  and  corn  although  I 


must  husk  and  crib  my  corn  before  it  is  seasoned  resulting  in 
much  loss  from  mold.  The  deer  husk  it  if  I don’t. 

“Now  by  not  raising  grain  and  grass  my  farm  is  eroding  so 
badly  I must  raise  grass  or  lose  the  farm.  I bought  $59.00  worth 
of  seed  and  fertilizer  from  L.  W.  Bolton,  at  Rife.  I planted  oats 
and  field  peas  to  raise  feed  for  my  livestock.  The  deer  are  on  so 
badly  in  two  more  weeks  the  crop  will  be  entirely  eaten.  What 
shall  I do?  I don’t  want  to  be  unreasonable  but  I am  beat.  Last 
year  I sowed  soy  beans.  They'  ate  all  of  them  as  fast  as  they  came 
up,  entirely  destroyed  them. 

“Won’t  you  please  send  a man  to  see  for  himself?  I don’t  ex- 
aggerate. I don’t  want  to  have  a permit  to  shoot  one.  We  don’t 
even  like  venison.  I am  not  looking  for  damage  paid.  I am  trying 
to  cooperate  with  you  to  find  a way  to  keep  at  least  some  of  these 
deer  off  my  farm.  I tried  scare  crows.  I shot  over  them  to  scare 
them.  I didn’t  want  to  hit  but  I thought  the  shooting  would  scare 
them,  but  it  don’t.  They  are  starving  nearly'  and  they  get  very 
bold.  I think  by  being  reasonable  we  ought  to  find  a plan  to 
keep  them  off  peaceably.  I don’t  want  to  be  mean  but  I hate  to 
lose  my  farm.  Please  send  a man  soon  and  preferably'  on  Saturday 
or  Sunday.  I would  like  to  show  him  around.  I work  the  rest  of 
the  week.  I won’t  be  at  home.”  “P.S.  I planted  white  pine  trees 
also  Scotch  Pine.  The  deer  ate  the  top  out  pulling  many  out  of 
the  ground.” 
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fortitude  and  optimism  in  the  world  hoping 
to  conquer  the  white  terror,  when  in  reality 
they  can  see  no  more  of  the  future  than  they 
can  of  the  fence.  The  fields  are  like  a great 
desert,  and  only  here  and  there  do  you  see 
a patch  of  green,  something  or  other  trying 
to  fight  its  way  through  the  endless  waves 
of  sand.  Sand  lines  the  roadsides  in  great 
banks,  and  the  farm  buildings  bulge  in  from 
the  pressure  of  the  drifts  which  surround 
them. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  farm  machinery  can  be  seen  about 
the  farms,  sand  heaped  high  about  it,  and 
in  many  cases  covering  it.  Here  and  there 
along  the  road  we  encountered  some  farm- 
ers who  with  more  fortitude  than  the  rest, 
were  still  working  the  soil — or  what  once 
was  soil.  To  us  it  looked  as  if  they  were 
running  their  tractors  over  the  beach  at 
Daytona.  Over  seventy  miles  of  such  a land- 
scape is  about  all  one  needs  to  see  to  get  a 
vivid  impression  of  what  the  great  dust  bowl 
is  like — and  we  only  saw  a comparatively 
small  portion  of  it. 

We  stopped  only  a few  moments  at  Boise 
City,  then  on  to  Kenton,  our  most  western 
objective.  Enroute  we  encountered  great 
flocks  of  Lark  Buntings,  beautiful  black  and 
white  birds  about  the  size  of  Bobolinks. 
Kenton  is  a typical  cow  town — surrounded 
by  mesas  and  big  ranches.  The  Black  Mesa, 
an  unusually  large  one,  was  as  sinister  and 
foreboding  as  its  name  implied. 

Colorado  was  only  eight  miles  to  the  north 
and  New  Mexico  two  miles  to  the  west  and 
I visited  both  places  with  a local  resident. 
We  visited  what  was  once  a great  corn  belt 
in  southern  Colorado.  To  me  it  looked  like 
an  ocean  of  sand,  mirage  after  mirage  re- 
flecting from  its  glistening  surface.  The 
mail  man  told  me  that  often  he  was  forced 
to  wear  a respirator  and  carry  a bottle  of 
water  with  which  to  soak  the  sponge  in  it. 


Sometimes  it  got  so  bad  he  had  to  soak  the 
sponge  every  few  moments.  A peculiar  sight 
was  the  little  sand  tornadoes  or  twisters, 
hundreds  of  which  spiralled  funnel-shaped 
over  the  rangeland  like  ghosts  of  dancing 
dervishes. 

Near  Kenton  is  the  old  original  101 
ranch.  Some  of  its  adobe  walls  still  stand. 
It  was  a famous  den  of  vice.  Many  a dark 
secret  lies  buried  within  the  shadow  of  its 
walls.  I caught  a Screech  Owl  in  one  of 
the  many  cottonwoods  which  surround  the 
ranch.  It  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Semple, 
who  turned  out  to  be  the  real  owl  man  of 
the  expedition. 

Just  east  of  Kenton  officials  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma  are  excavating  the  fos- 
sil remains  of  some  great  prehistoric  ani- 
mals. Mr.  R.  C.  Tate,  in  charge  of  the  work, 
showed  me  all  over  the  place.  The  bones 
are  found  in  Morrison  shale  within  a four- 
foot  stratum  and  great  care  is  used  in  chip- 
ping the  cementations  from  them. 

A giant  femur  rests  on  a little  pinnacle 
overlooking  the  operations.  It  is  a cement 
cast  of  one  removed  from  the  area  which 
was  five  feet,  eleven  inches  high  and 
weighed  421%  lbs. 

Park  Collins,  highway  inspector,  found 
the  first  bone  which  marked  the  present 
location  when  his  road  scraper  unearthed 
it.  Since  then  he  has  located  four  more  sites 
and  excavations  reveal  that  all  are  differ- 
ent species.  The  one  at  Kenton  is  a Bron- 
tosarus. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  centuries  ago 
a part  of  our  country  was  a great  swamp 
land  of  big  leafed  plants  and  rank  vegeta- 
tion draining  its  murky  waters  into  the 
Pacific. 

I also  visited  the  well  known  Robber’s 
Roost  of  early  western  fame — a veritable 
fortress  on  top  a large  mesa  commanding 
a view  of  the  whole  rangeland.  It  was  not 


invulnerable  to  the  cannon  of  the  militia 
which  was  sent  into  Oklahoma  to  blast 
them  out,  however. 

From  the  top  of  Mt.  Capulin,  in  New 
Mexico,  I looked  into  a new  world.  Al- 
though only  9,000  feet  in  altitude  this  ex- 
tinct old  volcano  commands  an  inspiring 
view  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  land- 
scapes I ever  saw.  The  volcano  is  just 
four  miles  from  the  little  town  of  Folsam. 
To  the  southwest  one  could  see  the  snow- 
covered  ranges  of  the  lower  Rockies,  to  the 
east  the  valley  of  the  Cimmaron  with  Ken- 
ton 65  miles  away.  I went  through  one  of 
New  Mexico’s  game  refuges.  It  was  well 
posted.  I do  not  know  how  large  it  was  but 
it  was  ten  miles  across  at  the  point  we 
crossed  it.  They  have  both  the  mule  and 
white-tailed  deer,  and  I even  saw  a few 
buffaloes. 

The  most  exciting  picture  I took  on  the 
trip  was  that  of  the  great  dust  storm  that 
struck  Kenton  on  May  21.  It  was  the  worst 
of  its  kind  in  25  years,  the  most  awesome, 
yet  gorgeous,  spectacle  I ever  saw  in  my 
life,  or  ever  hope  to  see  again. 

To  those  on  the  range  and  in  the  towns 
it  must  have  given  but  little  warning — it 
struck  swiftly  and  violently,  transforming 
the  end  of  a perfectly  glorious  day  into — - 
chaos.  It  hit  Kenton  at  6 p.  m. 

‘Doc’  Sutton  let  me  out  of  his  car  at  the 
foot  of  a high  butte  east  of  town,  but  a 
scant  hour  before.  I was  eager  to  take  a 
few  snapshots  of  the  W estern  mesas  at 
sundown;  he  was  anxious  to  collect  another 
bird  or  two  in  some  canyons  farther  east 
before  dark. 

It  took  me  all  of  25  minutes  to  reach 
the  top  of  my  little  lookout,  where  I sat 
for  some  time  marveling  at  the  gorgeous 
panorama  spread  out  below  me.  The  sun 
was  still  well  up  in  the  sky  and  I decided 
to  walk  about  a bit  before  exposing  my 
plates. 

I had  been  sitting  on  a high  pinnacle  fac- 
ing the  west,  but  as  I rose  I turned  to- 
ward the  north — and  stopped  dead  in  my 
tracks.  Some  inner  sense  told  me  all  was 
not  well,  that  somewhere,  yet  for  the  life 
of  me  I could  not  explain  the  sensation 
which  came  over  me — it  was  a feeling  of 
depression  more  than  anything  else — some- 
thing was  wrong. 

I kept  looking  northward  toward  the  top 
of  a large  mesa  some  three  miles  distant, 
when  all  of  a sudden  a yellowish  black  wall 
of  cloud  rose  gradually  from  behind  its 
purple  walls.  I was  puzzled  at  first,  then 
I thought  it  was  probably  just  dust  clouds 
rising  from  some  windblown  valley  far  be- 
yond. 

But  no!  As  I watched,  it  rose  higher 
and  higher  in  an  almost  even  line  along  the 
entire  horizon,  from  east  to  west.  It  pre- 
sented a splendid  subject  for  any  photog- 
rapher and  I snapped  a few  shots,  regret- 
ting at  the  moment  not  having  my  motion 
picture  camera  with  me.  It  was  hard  enough 
toting  one  camera  up  that  butte,  let  alone 
two,  yet  something  told  me  before  I left 
the  hotel  to  take  the  movie  along. 

Not  until  I had  taken  several  shots  did 
I realize  the  full  significance  of  that  rising 
wall  of  black — for  a dark  and  menacing 
wall  it  was,  ever  mounting  higher,  ever  be- 
coming thicker,  until  it  soon  formed  a per- 
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feet  line  of  demarcation  against  the  azure 
sky. 

All  of  a sudden,  with  ominous  precision, 
the  great  wall  moved  forward,  blotting  out 
the  landscape  in  its  path  so  completely  thaf 
it  left  me  standing  dumbstruck.  Then  every- 
thing was  deathly  quiet — the  birds  round 
about  me  stopped  singing  and  hung  on  mo- 
tionless wings  as  if  hypnotized  by  some  un- 
seen mystic.  The  cattle  on  the  range  below 
me,  which  had  just  a few  moments  before 
been  lowing  peacefully,  stood  motionless, 
their  eyes  riveted  on  the  great  rolling  clouds 
sweeping  toward  them. 

I looked  toward  the  town  below  me.  It 
I was  about  a mile  distant.  A man  ran  across 
the  little  street;  nothing  else  stirred.  Sud- 
den realization  came  and  grabbing  my 
camera  I started  running  and  stumbling 
down  the  mountainside.  I was  mindful  of 
nothing  except  seeking  shelter  from  that 
awful  demoniacal  apparition,  for  such  it 
seemed.  I felt  not  even  the  painful  singe 
of  the  cactus  or  yucca  as  I rushed  pell 
mell  toward  safety.  When  halfway  down 
the  mountain  I saw  a ranchhouse  and 
buildings  disappear,  obliterated  as  com- 
pletely as  if  mother  earth  had  opened  up 
and  swallowed  them. 

When  I reached  the  road  leading  to  town 
the  great  wall  was  almost  upon  me.  I ran 
as  I never  ran  before.  I felt  as  I did  the 
first  time  I was  under  fire  in  the  great  war. 
My  spine  tingled,  the  hair  of  my  neck 
bristled,  the  bottom  seemed  to  have  dropped 
out  of  my  stomach.  Subconsciously,  I re- 
member turning  about  and  snapping  pic- 
tures as  I ran,  perhaps  more  as  a puny  act 
of  defense  than  of  common  sense. 

Soon  I could  run  no  longer;  the  blackness 
started  to  envelop  me,  my  heart  beat  wild- 
ly, my  lungs  were  almost  bursting  from 
the  strain.  As  I reached  the  outskirts  of 
town  the  first  few  whiffs  caught  me  and  I 
knew  I’d  never  make  it.  I was  on  the  point 
of  lying  down  behind  a post — anything — 
to  try  to  ward  off  the  tentacles  of  the  all- 
consuming  darkness  which  was  rapidly 
closing  down  on  me. 

Dimly,  I saw  a little  house  to  the  left  of 
the  road,  and  as  I groped  my  way  toward 
it,  the  door  opened,  a woman  beckoned, 
and  choking  and  gasping  I staggered  in — 
or  rather  I was  propelled  in  by  the  burst- 
ing ferocity  of  the  storm.  Ten  seconds  later 
the  world  about  us  was  Stygian  dai'kness 
— blacker  than  a photographer’s  dark  room. 

The  lady  of  the  house  thought  I was  one 
of  the  townspeople  and  was  surprised  to  see 
a stranger.  When  I got  my  breath  I told 
her  who  I was  and  how  I happened  to  get 
caught. 

I shall  never  forget  that  marvelous  spec- 
tacle as  long  as  I live.  The  people  here  at 
Kenton  say  it  was  the  most  beautiful  sight 
they  ever  witnessed,  and  I am  heartsick 
when  I think  that  my  movie  camera,  which 
could  have  recorded  for  all  time  the  gor- 
geous, though  sinister,  approach  of  that 
raging  hurricane  of  dust,  was  just  out  of 
my  reach.  I believe  that  subconsciously  the 
thought  that  I might  reach  it  in  time  gave 
wings  to  my  feet.  If  only  I had  come  down 
the  mountain  sooner. 


For  fully  an  hour  I had  watched  one  of 
the  most  terrific  storms  this  section  has 
ever  had  without  realizing  just  what  it  was. 
Had  I known  I wrould  no  doubt  have  se- 
cured the  most  sensational  feature  pictures 
of  all  time.  Floods,  fires,  explosions — noth- 
ing would  have  been  comparable  to  them. 
I shall  be  a long,  long  time  getting  over  the 
awful  disappointment.  But  I suppose  I 
should  be  grateful  for  having  found  ref- 
uge, rather  than  having  had  to  almost  suf- 
focate or  wander  all  night  over  the  ranges, 
as  probably  happened  to  more  than  one 
unfortunate  soul. 

The  woman  who  guided  my  failing  foot- 
steps to  her  welcome  abode  proved  to  be  a 
widow  lady  with  four  little  girls.  They  sat 
huddled  together  in  a corner  of  the  room, 
the  oldest  every  now  and  then  going  to  a 
window  with  paper  or  a rag  to  seal  up  a 
crack.  Ten  seconds  after  I wTas  inside  you 
could  not  see  a solitary  thing  through  the 
window.  It  was  as  if  the  blinds  had  been 
pulled  and  the  shutters  closed.  I had  the 
feeling  of  passing  through  a great  black 
tunnel.  And  the  wind  shook  the  house  so 
that  the  windows  rattled  and  the  pictures 
swayed.  We  ventured  to  open  the  back  door 
for  just  a second  or  two  during  which  time 
I stuck  my  hand  out.  Believe  me  when  I 
say  I could  not  see  it  a foot  from  my  face. 
It  was  as  though  it  had  been  sliced  off. 

As  the  storm  grew  worse  the  room  filled 
with  dust.  Breathing  became  difficult,  the 
lamps  grew  dim.  The  children  began  cough- 
ing. Suddenly,  some  of  its  fierceness  abated 
and  in  a few  minutes  one  could  see  sev- 
eral feet  from  the  window.  A yellow  ochre 
coloring  supplanted  the  awful  darkness, 
giving  the  impression  that  it  was  reflected 
from  some  great  subterranean  furnace.  In 
a few  minutes  more  you  could  see  about 
25  feet,  but  no  more. 

I asked  the  lady  how  long  she  thought 
it  would  keep  up.  She  said  probably  all 


night — and  she  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 
Under  the  circumstances  I decided  to  try 
for  the  hotel,  several  hundred  yards  to  the 
west,  and  she  opened  the  door  and  out  I 
went.  I could  hardly  see,  and  the  force  of 
the  storm  retarded  my  progress.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  lights  of  a car  backing  out 
along  the  road  I should  have  gone  right 
through  the  town.  Thank  God,  the  occu- 
pants of  that  welcome  vehicle  were  none 
other  than  the  other  members  of  the  ex- 
pedition, starting  out  to  look  for  me — a 
commendable  but  practically  useless  ges- 
ture under  the  circumstances.  We  were  sure 
glad  to  see  each  other. 

I was  worried  sick  about  the  fate  of  Dr. 
Sutton,  but  there  was  nothing  to  be  done. 
He  had  been  caught  totally  off  guard  while 
hunting  higher  up  in  the  canyons.  He  was 
stalking  a rare  bird,  when  he  experienced 
the  same  quietus  and  felt  the  same  depres- 
sion as  I did.  He  said  the  birds  stopped 
singing  all  at  once,  and  when  he  instinc- 
tively turned,  there  was  that  great  forest 
of  black  ready  to  engulf  him. 

He  got  to  his  car  only  to  find  that  a tire 
was  flat!  In  that  thick  darkness  he  groped 
and  choked  his  way  about  with  a flashlight 
changing  tires.  How  he  did  it  not  even  he 
himself  remembers. 

When  I reached  the  hotel  I looked  as 
though  I had  been  working  in  a brick  kiln 
or  a stone  quarry.  Dr.  Sutton  looked  even 
worse.  We  tasted  dust  all  night.  In  fact, 
I shall  taste  it  for  ever  so  long.  After  the 
excitement  of  our  reunion  had  died  down, 
we  repaired  to  the  hotel  kitchen,  where 
other  refugees  from  the  storm  were  gath- 
ered, all  talking  loudly  and  gesticulating 
wildly. 

Supper  had  been  cooked  some  time  before 
and  was  on  the  table  securely  covered  from 
the  penetrating  dust.  It  is  a good  thing  it 
had  been  prepared  before  the  storm  or  we 
(Please  turn  page) 
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would  have  gone  to  bed  hungry.  People  here 
say  that  even  a small  storm  carries  enough 
static  electricity  to  make  it  unsafe  to  work 
around  the  stove.  Sparks  played  all  around 
it  as  we  waited  further  abatement  of  the 
gale.  Collins,  the  innkeeper,  told  us  that  he 
often  witnessed  little  ringlets  of  electricity 
playing  around  the  ears  of  his  horses  and 
cattle,  and  on  the  horns  of  the  latter,  the 
same  peculiar  phenomenon  which  character- 
izes the  static  electricity,  no  doubt. 

Into  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning  the 
storm  raged.  There  wasn’t  a spot  in  the 
hotel  which  did  not  have  a large  layer  of 
red  brown  dust.  As  I tossed  fitfully  in  bed, 
unable  to  sleep  due  to  the  nervous  tension, 
I realized  once  more  how  wonderful  it  would 
have  been  if  I had  only  taken  my  movie 
With  me,  or  if  one  of  the  boys  at  the  hotel 
had  known  how  to  use  it.  I know  for  a 
certainty  that  they  would  have  been  worth 
a great  deal. 

Dr.  Sutton  is  an  artist  of  no  mean  re- 
pute, and  he  told  me  that  it  was  among 
the  most  beautiful  and  awe-inspiring  spec- 
tacles he  had  ever  witnessed.  I wish  I could 
adequately  describe  it.  Would  that  I had 
the  technique  of  the  true  reporter. 

People  in  the  town  told  me  that  they 
stood  on  their  porches  spellbound,  rapt  in 
a sort  of  stupor — or  perhaps  one  could 
call  it  a paralysis  of  ecstacy  and  fear  com- 
bined. Not  until  the  last  moment  did  they 
rush  in  and  close  the  door. 

Some  told  me  later  that  they  felt  as 
though  hypnotized  in  the  face  of  an  over- 
whelming power;  others  said  they  felt  as 
if  some  great  force  was  rapidly  closing  in 
on  them,  pushing  them  to  the  wall.  Still 
others  said  they  thought  the  end  of  the 
world  was  coming.  And  I’ll  admit  I thought 
the  same,  as  I ran  before  that  menacing 
mountain  of  blackness.  I shall  never  forget 
it. 

The  following  day  the  sun  shone  bright 
and  clear,  and  I went  up  on  the  butte  east 
of  the  town  to  take  my  snapshots  of  the 
western  mesas.  They  were  gorgeous,  bathed 


in  the  glowing  rays.  But  I took  my  movie 
camera  along  also.  Never  again  shall  I be 
caught  without  it  in  a strange  land  of 
strange  and  rapid  happenings.  I hope  never 
to  be  caught  empty-handed  again. 

Our  stay  at  Kenton  was  memorable  also 
because  of  the  unheralded  arrival  of  two 
field-naturalists,  Tom  Burleigh,  of  the  Bio- 
logical Survey,  and  George  Lowry,  of  the 
University  of  Louisiana,  both  old  friends 
of  Dr.  Sutton.  A jolly  time  we  had  pre- 
paring our  specimens — six  of  us  at  one  big 
table. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  May  25  we  left 
the  mesas  and  cactus  studded  cattle  coun- 
try behind  us  and  backtracked  across  the 
dust  bowl  to  Arnett  just  south  of  the  east- 
ern end  of  the  Pan  Handle.  Here  I spent 
almost  all  my  time  photographing  the  rare 


Mississippi  Kite,  a beautiful  hawk  whose 
tameness  is  responsible  for  its  gradual  dis- 
appearance. 

The  country  about  Arnett  is  very  beauti- 
ful with  its  fields  of  sage,  cactus  and  yucca. 
Much  of  the  rangeland  around  this  town 
consists  of  shinnery,  a low  growing  oak 
which  gets  only  about  knee  high.  In  it  nests 
the  Lesser  Prairie  Chicken,  a female  of 
which  I photographed  on  her  nest. 

We  visited  the  Davidson  Ranch  several 
times.  This  ranch  has  been  set  aside  as  a 
sanctuary  for  the  Lesser  Prairie  Chicken. 

It  was  with  reluctance  that  I left  the 
party  at  Shattuck  and  headed  for  home 
on  May  29.  It  was  a great  experience  and 
a wonderful  vacation.  I got  no  salary,  but 
the  tan  I got  was  a good  one,  and  the 
Oklahoma  grub  is  grand ! 


The  original  101  Ranch,  where  many  a dark  secret  lies  buried 
beneath  its  crumbling-  walls. 


MUSKRAT  CULTURE  ON  THE  FARM 

By  HARRY  VAN  CLEVE 


Almost  any  farm  that  has  a stream  of  water  running  through 
the  meadows  can  be  converted  into  a miniature  muskrat  farm  with 
very  little  expense. 

Throughout  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  and  no 
doubt  many  other  states,  there  are  many  miles  of  meadow  streams 
that  could  be  made  to  produce  muskrats  enough  to  pay  the  taxes 
and  insurance  on  each  farm  through  which  they  flow.  In  Penn- 
sylvania most  of  these  meadows  are  used  for  pastures  and  receive 
no  attention  whatever  so  far  as  the  muskrats  are  concerned,  yet 
in  one  county,  principally  from  such  streams,  there  were  taken 
during  the  past  season  more  than  $5,000.00  worth  of  muskrats. 

This  production  could  be  doubled  by  making  these  streams  a 
little  more  attractive  for  these  animals.  The  planting  of  willow 
cuttings  along  the  banks  would  add  to  their  appearance,  protect 
the  banks  from  erosion,  furnish  shade  for  the  live  stock  and  make 
it  a much  more  attractive  home  for  muskrats.  Add  to  this  a few 


one  log  dams  to  create  pools  and  plant  some  cat  tail,  sweet  flag 
and  some  three  cornered  grass  for  food  and  the  muskrats  will 
establish  their  homes  in  the  banks  and  if  a few  are  left  each  year 
for  breeders  they  will  produce  an  annual  income  that  will  be 
surprising. 

There  are  many  places  in  Pennsylvania  where  there  are  areas  of 
waste  land  that  is  now  wholly  unproductive  that  with  a little  in- 
expensive improvement  could  be  made  to  produce  more  by  mak- 
ing them  attractive  to  muskrats  than  in  any  other  way. 

The  impounding  of  water  to  form  small  pools  or  pools  of  any 
size,  the  planting  of  willow  cuttings  and  other  water  plants  suit- 
able for  muskrat  food,  will  create  a condition  that  will  be  attrac- 
tive to  muskrats  and  they  will  soon  find  these  places  and  establish 
homes.  As  these  animals  reproduce  rapidly  in  the  right  environ- 
ment, a rather  small  area  will  produce  large  numbers  of  muskrats 
when  food  and  other  conditions  are  suitable. 
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\ LTHOUGH  conservation  movements  have  increased  in  the 
i -L*-  past  few  decades  the  future  still  holds  vast  possibilities  for 
further  developments.  Education  of  the  public  along  these  lines 
has  made  it  conscious  of  the  values  to  be  derived,  and  the  younger 
) generation  will  be  responsible  for  carrying  on  the  work  started 
years  ago  by  men  interested  in  the  preservation  of  our  natural 
resources. 

The  depression  through  which  we  just  passed  was  responsible 
i in  many  ways  for  the  establishment  of  programs  to  conserve  the 
resources.  It  is  times  such  as  this  that  the  people  of  the  nation 
realize  the  great  assets  in  the  form  of  forests,  wildlife,  and  others 
| which  the  Creator  has  given  them.  Huge  appropriations  have  been 
set  aside  for  the  development  of  these  assets,  contrary  to  the 
belief  of  many  that  as  prosperity  returns  the  capital  and  labor 
would  be  directed  to  the  nation’s  industries. 

Research  will  play  an  important  role  in  the  establishment  of 
future  programs,  and  until  definite  ideas  are  laid  down  some  of 
the  future  phases  are  uncertain.  Many  of  the  noted  authorities 
differ  in  their  opinions  as  to  the  best  courses  to  follow.  These 
differences  are  beneficial  to  the  program  in  one  sense  of  the  word, 
but  agreements  are  equally  as  important  in  other  respects  to  de- 
termine the  best  plans  to  follow. 

In  the  field  of  wildlife  restoration,  the  country  is  going  through 
a change  that  was  never  before  necessary.  With  the  increase  of 
hunters  and  the  reduction  of  many  of  the  natural  habitats  for  wild- 
life it  will  be  necessary  to  place  this  branch  under  management 


plans  comparable  to  those  established  for  the  forest  lands.  Our 
own  state  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  a leader  in  this  field  toi 
many  years  and  its  policies  have  attracted  considerable  attention 
from  many  other  states  in  the  Union. 

In  this  field  education  will  play  a very  important  part  and  until 
the  sportsmen  have  been  enlightened  to  such  an  extent  that  thc> 
realize  the  values  of  the  laws  and  policies  set  down  by  the  state> 
it  will  be  difficult  to  handle  the  program  as  it  should  be  regulated 
Another  important  point  to  be  gained  through  educational  active 
ties  is  to  secure  better  cooperation  from  individual  landowners 
and  have  adequate  areas  set  up  on  these  lands  for  production  of 
game  crops.  Although  the  United  States  Forest  Service  supervi'C- 
nearly  one  third  of  the  Federal  and  State  owned  forest  land  in  the 
country  it  is  not  enough  to  supply  the  necessary  game  that  i- 
needed  for  the  ever-increasing  number  of  hunters. 

The  development  of  plans  to  conserve  the  forest  resources  have 
been  under  way  for  a longer  period  of  time  than  some  of  the  other 
movements.  The  idea  of  forests  having  but  one  use,  the  produc- 
tion of  a timber  crop,  has  been  discarded  since  the  great  recrea- 
tional value  of  these  lands  has  come  into  public  favor.  The  Re- 
settlement Administration,  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  and 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  will  undoubtedly  bring  about  con- 
ditions in  conservation  for  the  future  that  were  beyond  compre- 
hension of  the  pioneers  in  this  work. 

In  my  opinion  the  future  of  conservation  holds  a lot  in  store 
for  those  interested  in  this  work.  Experimentation  and  research 
along  with  education  are  the  keys  to  future  developments.  Better 
cooperation  between  private  landowners  and  those  who  use  the 
land  for  recreation  are  points  to  be  gained  by  closer  relationship. 
All  types  and  forms  of  people  make  up  this  world  and  each  has 
one  main  purpose,  that  is,  of  getting  the  most  out  of  life.  By 
conservation  of  the  natural  resources  and  the  use  of  these  facilities 
many  persons  gain  this  objective,  so  it  is  essential  that  the  work 
be  carried  on. 


Another  fine  group  of  men  recently  embarked  on  the  “Good 
Ship  Conservation.”  Twenty-eight  prospective  field  officers  entered 
the  Game  Commission  Training  School  in  June,  where  they  are 
now  earnestly  engaged  in  the  class  and  field  routine  which  consti- 
tutes the  large  portion  of  their  school  curricula.  So  popular  and 
effective  has  this  method  of  conservation  education  proven  that 
other  states  are  seeking  to  enter  students  in  Pennsylvania’s  insti- 
tution. North  Carolina  has  asked  that  two  men  be  enrolled  this 
year  at  its  expense,  and  in  all  probability  the  Commission  will 
grant  the  request.  There  is  a strong  possibility  that  other  states 
will  later  follow  suit,  and  if  so  the  Commission  may  maintain  the 
school  next  year  primarily  as  a cooperative  gesture  with  other 
conservation  organizations,  and  for  refresher  courses. 

Students  from  other  states  will  be  required  to  pay  their  full 
pro  rata  share,  plus  ten  per  cent  to  cover  overhead. 


A recent  valuation  survey  made  by  the  Game  Commission  indi- 
cates that  the  present  value  of  its  552,453  acres  of  State  Game 
Fands,  conveyed  to  date,  is  $2,576,268,  or  an  average  of  about 
$4.66  per  acre.  The  actual  price  paid  for  this  acreage,  purchased 
during  the  past  seventeen  years,  amounted  to  $1,996,070.00,  or  an 
average  of  about  $3.60  per  acre.  This  does  not  include  expenditures 
for  making  boundary  line  surveys,  title  examinations  and  convey- 
ancing to  the  Commonwealth.  Most  of  these  lands  are  forest 
covered  and  the  timber  is  rapidly  increasing  in  value.  Game  condi- 
tions have  improved  on  most  of  the  tracts.  However,  the  above 
estimate  of  value  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  value  of 
game  on  the  various  properties. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  various  buildings  comprising  Refuge 
Keepers’  headquarters  throughout  the  State  is  estimated  to  be 
$162,975.00.  This  does  not  include  buildings  used  as  the  Game 
Commission  Training  School,  Jefferson  County,  which  are  valued 


at  $21,850.00.  Nor  does  it  include  buildings  on  the  Commission’s 
four  Game  Propagation  Farms. 


According  to  Ripley  the  longest  fence  in  the  world  stretches 
across  the  plains  of  western  Australia,  erected  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  protection  from  rabbits.  In  times  of  drought  the  animals  mi- 
grate by  millions  to  sections  where  water  and  vegetation  are 
plentiful,  meeting  their  doom  at  the  high  wire  fences  topped  by 
barbed  wire.  At  such  times,  the  dead  rabbits  frequently  are  piled 
high  against  the  fence  for  hundreds  of  miles.  Mounted  police — the 
“Rabbit  Patrol”- — constantly  watch  this  great  fence  to  keep  it 
rabbit-proof,  and  to  give  warning  of  the  approaching  armies  of 
the  pest. 


GAME  FARM  COMPARISONS 


Total  Eggs  Total  Eggs  Chicks  to  Per  Cent  In  Brooder 

Produced  Set  Brooders  Loss  Field 


1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1936  1937 

Ringnecks  ....143,110 

169,948 

86,667 

104,420 

33,126 

31,811 

5% 

5% 

22,089  21,800 

Mongolians  ..  4,089 

9,982 

2,694 

6,968 

2,161 

1,006 

5% 

7% 

2,042  931 

Bobwhite 

Quail  11,091 

13,953 

10,670 

13,142 

4,758 

6,117 

0% 

5% 

4,483  5,753 

Hungarian 

Partridge  ..  2,146 

4,002 

1,940 

3,671 

532 

708 

14% 

16% 

456  5S9 

Ruffed  Grouse.  153 

233 

261 

275 

133 

105 

30% 

49% 

93  53 

Chukar 

Partridges....  67 

505 

115 

429 

60 

211 

3% 

4% 

58  201 

Wild  Turkeys....  5,152 

7,069 

4,320 

6,590 

3,090 

2,934 

3% 

2% 

2,997  *2,894 

*1,250  are  birds  from  wild  i 

propagating  areas. 

Total  Ringneck  Hatching 
Eggs  Shipped — Sportsmen 

Total  Day-Old 
Chicks  Shipped — Sportsmen 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 

44,597 

53,073 

22 

,769 

**22,764 

**This  does  not  include  7,000  chicks  originally  consigned  to  sportsmen,  which  were  shipped 
to  Loyalsock  Farm. 

The  above  figures  are  to  June  26th,  1937,  compared  with  reports  made  on  June  27th, 
1030. 
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BOUNTY  RESOLUTION 


BOUNTY  RESOLUTION 
EXPLAINED 


Regulating  Bounty  Payments — The  Com- 
mission, following  conferences  with  mem- 
bers of  its  staff  and  others,  carefully  con- 
sidered the  wisdom  of  changing  the  rate  of 
bounty  payments,  and  after  lengthy  discus- 
sion, upon  motion  made  and  unanimously 
agreed  to,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted: 

Y\  HEREAS,  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  desirable 
and  necessary  for  the  better  protection  of 
game  to  pay  rewards  of  bounties  to  encour- 
age the  killing  of  certain  predators  through- 
out the  Commonwealth,  that  the  bounties 
heretofore  paid  for  the  destruction  of  various 
predators  are  no  longer  justifiable,  and  that 
other  predators  sbojtkl  be  added  to  the  list 
of  birds  and  anrfrgns  upon  which  bounties 
are  paid; 

THEREFORE,  IT  IT  RESOLVED, 
That  the  Commission,  acting  under  the  pow- 
ers and  authority  vestediiLit  by  the  pro- 

* 

visions  of  Article  XI,  Sections  1101  and  1102, 
of  the  Act  of  Assembly  approved  June  3, 
1937  (Act  No.  316),  entitled-,  “An  acUigon- 
cerning  game  and  other  wild  birds  and  wild 
animals;  and  amending,  revising,  consolidat- 
ing and  changing  the  laws  relating  thereto,” 
hereby  change  the  rate  of  bounty  heretofore 
paid  for  the  killing  of  certain  birds  -and  ani- 
mals, remove  the  bounty  heretofore  paid  for 
certain  animals,  and  add  certain  birds  to  the 
bounty  list,  effective  on  and  after  October  1, 
1937,  said  rates  of  payment  to  be  made  for 
all  birds  and  animals  killed  in  a wild  state 
in  the  Commonwealth  only,  and  presented 
on  and  after  said  date  regardless  of  any 
prior  date  of  killing,  when  presented  in  the 
manner  and  under  the  conditions  stipulated 
in  the  act  aforesaid,  the  new  rate  of  pay- 
ment to  be  as  follows: 

1.  Wildcat — That  the  bounty  on  the  wildcat, 

commonly  known  as  bobcat,  be  removed 

entirely. 


2.  Gray  Fox — That  the  bounty  on  the  gray 
fox  be  continued  at  $4.00,  as  in  the  past. 

3.  Weasel — That  the  bounty  on  the  weasel 
be  reduced  to  50c,  instead  of  $1.00  as 
heretofore. 

4.  Goshawk — That  the  bounty  on  the  gos- 
hawk, heretofore  $5.00,  be  reduced  to  $2.00 
for  adults,  and  that  $1.00  be  paid  for  fledg- 
lings, for  all  birds  killed  between  Novem- 
ber 1 and  May  31,  inclusive. 

5.  Great-Horned  Owl — That  bounty  of  $2.00 
be  paid  for  adult  great-horned  owls,  and 
$1.00  for  fledglings,  for  all  birds  killed  be- 
tween November  1 and  May  31,  inclusive, 
this  bird  not  previously  having  been  in- 
cluded in  the  bounty  list. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That 
the  foregoing  rates  of  bounty  shall  continue 
in  effect  until  conditions  justify  further 
changes,  at  which  time  notice  as  required 
be  published. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That 
the  foregoing  resolution  shall  be  duly  pub- 
lished in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Section  1102  of  Article  XI  of  the  act  afore- 
said in  the  August,  1937,  issue  of  the  PENN- 
SYLVANIA GAME  NEWS,  off  the  press 
prior  to  August  1,  and  this  change  in  the 
rate  of  bounties  shall  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  through  other  available 
channels,  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Com- 
mission being  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  certify  the  same  as  and  for  the  act  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 


I hereby  certify  the  above  to  be  a full,  true 
and  correct  copy  of  the  resolution  changing 
certain  bounties  as  adopted  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  at  a meeting  held 
July  8 and  9,  1937. 


Signed, 


Executive  Director. 


Rewards  on  noxious  species  of  birds  and 
animals  have  been  a tradition  in  Pennsylva- 
nia for  almost  200  years.  In  the  early  days 
when  man,  through  his  greed  and  by  the 
application  of  ingenious  devices  decimated 
the  game  supply  almost  to  a point  of  exter- 
mination, rigid  predator  control  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  safeguard  what  little  wildlife 
remained  as  a result  of  such  ruthless  destruc- 
tion. However,  as  game  secured  a foothold 
and  increased  generally,  movements  to  dis- 
courage the  payment  of  bounties  began. 

Today  Pennsylvania  has  virtually  reached 
the  point  where  she  could  dispense  almost 
entirely  with  this  phase  of  game  manage- 
ment. The  sportsmen  of  the  Commonwealth, 
through  the  Game  Commission,  asked  that 
regulatory  powers  be  granted  the  Commis- 
sion so  that  bounties  might  be  changed  as 
conditions  justify.  Such  regulatory  powers 
were  granted  and  as  a result  steps  were 
taken  to  effect  some  very  necessary  changes 
in  the  present  bounty  system. 

The  wildcat,  having  shown  a noticeable 
decrease  for  the  past  ten  years,  was  removed 
from  the  list  of  predatory  species.  Wildcat 
hunting  has  become  a popular  pastime  in 
recent  years,  not  so  much  for  the  reward 
which  is  paid  upon  them  but  because  they 
furnish  unusual  sport  and  numerous  thrills. 
There  are  very  few  hunters  who  will  not  ap- 
prove the  move  to  prevent  the  total  exter- 
mination of  this  fine  creature. 

The  Commission  also  declared  a $2.00 
bounty  on  adult  great-horned  owls  and  $1.00 
for  fledglings  between  November  1 and  June 
1.  They  also  reduced  the  bounty  on  the  gos- 
hawk from  $5.00  to  $2.00  on  adults,  and 
added  $1.00  on  fledglings,  also  from  Novem- 
ber 1 to  June  1.  The  weasel  bounty  was  cut 
from  $1.00  to  $.50.  All  of  these  changes  are 
effective  beginning  October  1. 

Records  in  the  office  of  the  Commission, 
substantiated  by  intensive  research  in  the 
field,  have  proven  that  most  of  the  birds  and 
mammals  upon  which  bounty  is  paid  are 
killed  despite  this  inducement.  Most  of  them 
are  now  killed  incidental  to  other  activities. 
The  farmer  makes  just  as  many  efforts  to 
kill  a rat  which  he  finds  in  his  corn  crib, 
and  upon  which  no  reward  is  paid,  as  he 
does  to  kill  a weasel  in  his  chicken  yard,  for 
which  he  receives  some  remuneration.  He 
would  kill  the  weasel  anyhow. 

What  ever  objections  may  be  made  as  a 
result  of  these  revisions  in  the  bounty  rates 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  repre- 
sent the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  prac- 
tical-minded sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
that  they  may  ultimately  effect  a consider- 
able saving  of  money  which  can  be  utilized 
for  other  more  important  purposes. 
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EDITORIAL 


September,  1937 


SPORTSMANSHIP  WINS  ITS  WAY 


The  signing-  of  the  Revised  Game  Code  by  Governor 
Earle  on  June  3 marked  the  close  of  another  great  epoch 
in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania’s  wildlife  conservation  pro- 
gram. No  chapter  of  any  book  was  ever  closed  with  greater 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  those  who  helped  write  it. 

The  manifestations  of  doubt  and  criticism  which  in 
years  gone  by  sometimes  retarded  the  work  of  the  Game 
Commission  were  so  infinitesimal  during  the  hectic  days 
of  the  recent  session  of  the  Legislature  that  those  inter- 
ested thought  their  absence  might  presage  the  calm  be- 
fore the  storm.  To  the  contrary,  the  lack  of  criticism 
proved  that  the  great  majority  of  sportsmen,  having  prof- 
ited by  successful  days  afield  for  many  years,  decided  to 
place  their  unbounded  faith  in  the  Game  Commission  and 
its  future  polices. 

Nor  was  this  admission  of  faith  due  in  any  way  to  the 
many  benefits  assured  by  the  Revised  Game  Code.  The 
new  law  contains  many  more  liberal  features  than  hereto- 
fore, but  at  the  same  time  i't  also  carries  a lot  of  teeth  in 
others.  The  liberalities  in  the  new  code  were  earned  by 
the  sportsmen  because  they  obeyed  the  law,  because  they 
were  courteous  in  the  field,  and  because  they  rendered 
wholehearted  cooperation  in  times  of  stress. 

All  America  is  awakening  to  a new  conception  of  the 
conservation  of  wildlife.  No  longer  may  sentimentalists 
justly  brand  sportsmen  as  wanton  destroyers  of  wild  crea- 
tures. While  it  is  true  that  hunters  enjoy  certain  periods 
each  year  afield  with  gun  and  dog;  while  it  is  true  they 
deplete  the  game  supply  annually  to  a certain  extent ; it 
is  also  true  that  they  guard  the  creatures  of  the  wild  more 
carefully  and  more  painstakingly  than  any  other  group. 

Sentiment  never  had  a place  in  the  scheme  of  nature 
until  the  sportsman  with  his  hunting  paraphernalia,  first 
crude  and  then  modern,  became  a leading  character  in  the 
drama  of  the  wild. 

None  of  our  present  day  sentimentalists  ever  compared 
the  horrible  lingering  death  of  a starving  deer  with  the 
more  merciful  end  accorded  that  same  creature  by  a well 
placed  rifle  bullet. 

Since  the  sportsman  entered  the  picture,  conservation 
has  become  a game  of  “put  and  take.”  He  at  least  makes 
a strenuous  effort  to  put  back  into  the  field  and  forests  a 
game  supply  annually  commensurate  with  that  which  he 
kills  each  season. 

Before  he  entered  the  picture,  however,  the  game  was 
all  one  sided — mostly  on  the  “taking”  side.  Severe  winters 
took  some ; floods  took  others ; droughts  took  still  others ; 
and  the  predators  and  disease  took  what  remained — and 
none  of  them  ever  put  any  back. 

The  sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania  have  been  “putting 
back”  every  year  since  1913.  They  have  been  more  liberal 
in  their  contributions  to  the  natural  resources  of  Pennsyl- 
vania than  any  other  organization  established  for  this  pur- 


pose. To  this  end  any  liberality  they  are  awarded  should 
be  hailed  with  favor  rather  than  disfavor.  For  this  reason 
it  is  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  Game  Commission  to  de- 
vote itself  toward  making  it  easier  for  the  average  law- 
abiding  sportsman  to  enjoy  his  day  afield. 

The  old  adage  that  no  sane  man  will  “kill  the  goose 
that  lays  the  golden  egg”  is  just  as  effective  today  as  it 
was  when  its  creator  penned  it.  This  year  a more  liberal 
hunting  season  was  declared  than  last.  The  majority  of 
sportsmen  consider  it  just  compensation  for  the  strenuous 
efforts  they  put  forth  on  behalf  of  wildlife  when  it  was 
cold  and  hungry  and  when  great  floods  rendered  it  home- 
less. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  same  liberality  is  viewed  with 
alarm  by  a small  minority  who  feel  that  restricted  conser- 
vation measures  should  remain  in  force  a little  longer. 
This  attitude  is  very  commendable,  but  there  is  really  no 
need  for  alarm. 

Hunters  have  learned  their  lesson — where  once  they 
would  not  turn  a hand  one  way  or  another  to  perpetuate 
the  birds  and  mammals  they  like  to  pursue,  they  now  zeal- 
ously guard  it  with  every  power  at  their  command.  Even 
despite  the  extended  season  this  year,  some  hunters  will 
take  only  a limited  bag.  Many  others  particularly  the  bird 
hunters,  will  go  afield  primarily  to  see  their  dogs  in  action, 
not  caring  especially  whether  they  shoot  anything  or  not. 

Liberalities  are  often  more  advantageous  than  disad- 
vantageous. It  has  been  said  many  times  by  philosophers 
that  the  American  public,  once  its  liberties  are  broadened, 
refuses  to  take  advantage  of  the  privileges  encompassed 
therein. 

It  is  not  inferred  that  the  new  privileges  contained  in 
the  Revised  Code  were  effected  on  such  a psychological 
basis.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  impossible  to  infer  that 
their  presence  in  the  law  might  be  instrumental  in  saving 
more  game  than  would  the  application  of  more  rigid  laws 
and  drastically  curtailed  seasons. 

Real  sportsmen  need  no  game  laws,  except  as  a general 
guide.  Restrictions  after  all  are  nothing  more  than  “curb 
reins”  for  the  few  who  perpetually  seek  to  “beat  the  game.” 
These  few  constitute  two  classes — those  who  are  con- 
sistent violators,  and  those  whose  egotism  prompts  them 
to  try  to  get  away  with  something  simply  for  the  thrill  of 
doing  it — and  to  boast  about  it  later. 

The  perpetuation  of  our  wildlife  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania  today,  and  no  citizens  of  this 
state  need  fear  for  a moment  that  they  will  shirk  their  re- 
sponsibility. Whether  you  call  them  hunters  or  not,  they 
are  born  naturalists,  and  as  such  they  will  exert  every 
effort  they  possibly  can  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  for 
posterity  the  creatures  which  have  provided  so  mam- 
happy  days  for  them— the  creatures  whose  recreational 
and  economic  values  are  so  great  that  they  can  never  be 
estimated  in  dollars  and  cents. 
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RESOLUTIONS  of  the  GAME  COMMISSION 


SMALL  AND  LARGE  GAME 

Declaration  of  1937  open 

SEASONS: — The  Commission,  fol- 
lowing conferences  with  members  of  the 
staff,  various  Division  Supervisors,  and 
others,  carefully  considered  the  present  and 
prospective  supply  of  game  and  fur-bear- 
ing animals,  and  the  regulations  which 
should  be  adopted  to  maintain  an  adequate 
supply  of  such  species.  Consideration  was 
also  given  to  steps  further  to  reduce  the 
number  of  hunting  accidents  and  to  bring  about  still  better  rela- 
tions between  landowners  and  sportsmen.  After  lengthy  considera- 
tion, the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

WHEREAS:  After  investigation  and  information  otherwise  obtained  as  to  the 
annual  game  supply,  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that, 
to  assure  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  future  supply  of  such  species  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  certain  open  seasons 
and  bag  limits,  and  to  establish  small  game  possession  limits,  governing  the 
hunting  and  killing  of  various  game  birds  and  game  animals  during  the  1937 
open  season,  as  hereinafter  set  forth;  and  that  protection  may  be  removed  and 
an  open  season  declared,  or  extensions  of  certain  open  seasons,  as  provided  by 
law,  may  be  permitted  for  certain  other  species  of  game  hereinafter  named, 
without  jeopardizing  the  future  supply  thereof;  under  the  powers  and  authority 
vested  in  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Article  V.  of  the  Act  of  Assembly,  approved  June  3,  1937  (Act  No.  316), 
entitled  “An  Act  concerning  Game  and  Other  Wild  Birds  and  Wild  Animals; 
and  Amending,  Revising,  Consolidating,  and  Changing  the  Laws  Relating 
Thereto”: 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  open  seasons, 
bag  limits,  and  possession  limits  for  all  small  game  other  than 
migratory  birds,  governing  the  hunting,  taking  and  killing  of  game 
birds  and  game  animals,  shall  be  and  are  hereby  fixed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  as  indicated  on  page  20,  Sundays 
being  excepted  by  law. 

FUR  BEARING  ANIMALS 

WHEREAS,  After  investigation  and  information  otherwise  ob- 
tained as  to  the  annual  supply  of  fur-bearing  animals  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission,  necessary,  in  the  interest  of  a future 
supply  of  said  fur-bearing  animals,  to  reduce  certain  open  seasons, 
bag  limits  and  possession  limits  governing  the  hunting,  taking,  and 
killing  of  various  fur-bearing  animals  during  1937  and  1938,  as 
hereinafter  set  forth,  to  assure  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  such  animals  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  under  the 
power  and  authority  vested  in  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  VI,  of  the  Act 
of  Assembly,  approved  June  3,  1937  (Act  No.  316),  entitled  “An 
Act  Concerning  Game  and  Other  Wild  Birds  and  Wild  Animals; 
and  Amending,  Revising,  Consolidating,  and  Changing  the  Laws 
Relating  thereto”: 

THEREFORE:  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  open  seasons, 
bag  limits,  and  possession  limits  governing  the  hunting,  taking, 
and  killing  of  fur-bearing  animals  shall  be  and  are  hereby  fixed  as 
indicated  on  page  20. 

NINE  O’CLOCK  SHOOTING 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  in  the  interest  of  safety 
and  further  to  safeguard  the  future  supply  of  game  and  of  fur- 
bearmg  animals,  as  authorized  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act  above 
cited,  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  hunt  for,  take,  trap,  or  kill,  or  attempt 
to  hunt  for,  take,  trap,  or  kill,  any  wild  birds  or  wild  animals, 
before  9:00  A.  M.,  Eastern  Standard  Time,  on  November  1,  1937, 
the  first  day  of  the  general  open  hunting  season,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  open  season  for  male  deer,  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  trap- 
ping season  above  fixed  for  the  taking  of  various  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals and  raccoons,  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  set  or  to  stake  out 
traps  for  fur-bearing  animals  or  for  raccoons  prior  to  that  hour  on 
the  dates  named. 


MIGRATORY  WATER  FOWL 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That 
the  1937  open  seasons,  bag  limits,  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  taking  of  mi- 
gratory game  birds,  as  promulgated  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
shall  be  effective  for  the  year  1937  in  this 
Commonwealth,  as  provided  by  Section  503 
of  Article  V of  the  Act  above  cited,  but 
the  Commission  hereby  recommends  to 
said  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture that  the  season  for  woodcock  begin  October  1,  1937  and  ex- 
tend to  November  13,  1937,  inclusive,  Sundays  excepted. 

CLOSED  SEASONS 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  there  shall  be  no  open 
season  on  Reeves  Pheasants,  Hungarian  and  Chukar  Partridges, 
Doves,  Elk,  Cub  Bears,  and  Otters,  until  such  date  as  the  Com- 
mission may  later  determine;  and  that  Wild  Turkeys  shall  not  be 
hunted,  taken,  or  killed  in  the  Counties  of  Clarion,  Clearfield,  For- 
est, Schuylkill,  Venango  and  Warren  during  the  year  1937. 

RACCOON  TRAPPING 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Sub-section  (b)  Section  501,  of  Article  V of  the  Act 
above  cited,  the  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  raccoons  are 
sufficiently  abundant  to  justify  taking  such  animals  during  the 
season,  and  in  such  numbers  as  above  indicated,  through  the  use 
of  traps  and  deadfalls  in  the  Counties  of  Bradford,  Cameron,  Car- 
bon, Centre,  Clarion,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Columbia,  Crawford,  Elk, 
Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Lycoming,  McKean, 
Monroe,  Pike,  Potter,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Tioga,  Union,  Ven- 
ango, Warren,  Wayne  and  Wyoming,  during  the  period  extending 
from  December  1,  to  December  31,  1937,  inclusive,  and  said  coun- 
ties are  hereby  declared  open  to  such  trapping,  in  accordance  with 
provisions  of  the  Act  above  cited. 

BEAVER  SEASON 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  the  open  season  for 
taking  beavers,  as  indicated  on  page  20,  shall  apply  only  to  the 
Counties  of  Bradford,  Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Colum- 
bia, Elk,  Jefferson,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Montour,  Northumber- 
land, Potter,  Snyder,  Sullivan,  Tioga,  and  Union,  and  that  such 
animals  shall  not  be  trapped  or  taken  in  the  remaining  Counties 
of  the  Commonwealth  during  such  period. 

ANTLERLESS  DEER  SEASON 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That 
pursuant  to  authority  conferred  upon  said 
Commission  by  the  Act  of  June  3,  1937 
(Act  No.  316),  Article  V,  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  does  hereby  declare  an 
open  season  for  the  killing  of  deer  without 
visible  antlers  or  horns,  without  regard  to 
sex  or  size  or  weight,  in  the  Counties  be- 
low listed  on  November  25,  26,  and  27, 
1937,  to  be  taken  only  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  law,  during  which  season  one  such  deer  may  be  taken 
only  by  a person  possessed  of  a special  permit  as  authorized  in 
Sub-section  (c)  of  Section  501,  Article  V,  of  the  Act  above  cited, 
and  within  the  county  or  part  thereof  designated  in  the  permit, 
provided  such  person  has  first  secured  a lawfully  issued  resident 
or  non-resident  hunting  license  to  hunt  game  in  this  Common- 
wealth, or  is  otherwise  authorized  to  hunt  game  in  this  Common- 
wealth, without  a license,  and  provided  such  person  complies  with 
the  following  rules  and  regulations: 
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FIXING  SEASONS,  BAG  LIMITS,  ETC. 


1.  The  Executive  Director,  acting  in  behalf  of  the  Commission,  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  have  printed  to  issue  special  permits  in  the  name 
of  the  said  Commission  for  hunting  and  the  killing  of  antlerless  deer  at  $2.00 
each,  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  paragraph,  in  the  following  counties 
or  parts  thereof,  and  in  the  following  numbers: 

Estimated  No.  of 
Permits  to  Antlerless  Deer 

County  be  issued  to  be  removed 


Adams — — 

Armstrong 

Bedford 

Berks 

Blair — 

Bradford  

Butler 

Cambria 

Cameron 

Carbon — 

Centre  (Townships  of  Rush,  Taylor,  North, 
Half  Moon,  Huston,  Union,  Boggs,  Snow- 

shoe,  Burnside  and  Curtin  only) 

Chester 

Clarion 

Clearfield  (Townships  of  Cooper,  Chest, 

Beccaria,  Penn  and  Boggs  only) 

Clinton — — 

Columbia 

Cumberland 

Dauphin — . 

Elk 

F ayette 

Forest — — 

Franklin 

Fulton — 

Huntingdon 

Indiana 

Jefferson . 

Juniata 

Lackawanna  — 

Lancaster 

Lebanon  

Lehigh __ 

Luzerne 

Lycoming 

McKean _ 

Mifflin 

Monroe 

Northampton 

Northumberland 

Perry 

Pike  

Potter 

Schuylkill 

Snyder 

Somerset 

Sullivan  

Susquehanna  

Tioga 

Union 

Venango  

Warren 

Wayne 

Westmoreland 

Wyoming  

York 


300 

600 

900 

225 

600 

750 

600 

1500 

1200 

900 


900 

150 

1500 

900 

1500 

1500 

675 

450 

2100 

600 

3000 

750 

600 

900 

600 

1500 

300 

600 

150 

300 

150 

1200 

6000 

2400 

300 

2400 

300 

150 

600 

600 

1800 

150 

150 

1500 

4500 

450 

1500 

150 

1500 

3000 

2100 

1500 

3000 

300 


100 

200 

300 

75 

200 

250 

200 

500 

400 

300 


300 

50 

500 

300 

500 

500 

225 

150 

700 

200 

1000 

250 

200 

300 

200 

500 

100 

200 

50 

100 

50 

400 

2000 

800 

100 

800 

100 

50 

200 

200 

600 

50 

50 

500 

1500 

150 

500 

50 

500 

1000 

700 

500 

1000 

100 


it  being  directed  that  said  permits  shall  become  available  on  October  1st,  and 
may  be  issued  to  residents  of  the  respective  counties  of  this  Commonwealth 
in  which  such  open  season  is  declared;  Provided,  however,  that  beginning 
November  1st,  permits  unissued  prior  to  said  date  may  be  issued  to  duly 
licensed  residents  regardless  of  the  county  of  residence,  or  to  duly  licensed 
non-residents.  All  such  licenses  shall  be  issued  in  the  order  of  the  applica- 
tion therefor,  until  the  quota  set  foi  each  county  is  exhausted. 


2.  That  a permit  so  issued  shall  be  valid  only  to  hunt  for  antlerless  deer  in 
the  county,  or  portion  thereof,  for  which  it  shall  have  been  issued,  and  the 
holder  of  such  permit  shall  carry  it  on  his  person  and  display  the  tag  issued 
therewith  while  so  hunting  for  antlerless  deer,  in  the  same  manner  as  re- 
quired by  law  for  hunting  license  tags. 


3.  That  every  holder  of  such  a permit  shall,  upon  killing  an  antlerless  deer, 
attach  thereto  the  tag  or  marker  furnished  with  the  permit  within  four  (4) 
hours  after  such  killing,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

4.  That  the  person  killing  such  deer  shall,  within  seventy-two  (72)  hours  after 
killing,  mail  or  deliver  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  on  the 
blank  provided  with  the  permit,  a report  giving  the  name  and  address  of 
the  person  killing  said  deer,  the  county  where  killed,  the  date  of  killing, 
and  such  other  information  as  may  thereon  be  provided  for. 


5.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  have  in  possession  or  to  transport  any  antlerless 
deer  not  properly  tagged  as  herein  provided,  or  to  fail  to  submit  the  report 
of  such  killing  within  the  period  herein  specified. 


6.  That  the  provisions  of  the  Act  above  cited  with  reference  to  hunting  parties, 
rosters,  and  camp  limits  shall  not  be  construed  to  apply  during  the  special 
season  above  fixed  for  antlerless  deer,  but  any  persons  who  shall  kill  an 
antlerless  deer,  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  resolution,  shall  be  entitled 
to  hunt  for  and  kill  a legal  antlered  male  deer  under  the  provisions  of  law 
during  the  year  1937. 


BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  any  person  violating 
any  of  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  shall,  upon  con- 
viction, be  sentenced  to  pay  the  fines  and  costs  of  prosecution  as 
fixed  by  Articles  V and  VI,  Sections  506  and  610,  respectively,  of 
the  Act  of  Assembly  above  cited. 


BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tions shall  be  duly  published,  in  summarized  form,  in  the  counties 
affected,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  505  of  Arti- 
cle V of  the  Act  aforesaid,  and  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Commission  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  certify  the  same 
as  and  for  the  act  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 

ESTABLISHING  A SYSTEM  OF  EXAMINATIONS 
FOR  TAXIDERMY  PERMITS 

Taxidermy  Examining  Board — The  Commission  reviewed  its  ex- 
perience in  the  issuance  of  taxidermy  permits  over  a period  of 
years,  two  hundred  and  seven  (207)  of  which  were  issued  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  May  31,  1937,  and  being  of  the  opinion  that 
the  issuance  of  such  permits  without  examination  leads  to  the 
licensing  of  persons  not  qualified  to  practice  the  art  of  taxidermy 
in  the  manner  expected  by  those  who  entrust  specimens  to  Com- 
monwealth licensed  taxidermists,  the  Commission,  upon  motion 
made,  seconded  and  agreed  to,  this  8th  day  of  July,  1937,  adopted 
the  following  resolution: 

WHEREAS,  After  careful  study  and  information  otherwise  obtained  con- 
cerning the  wisdom  of  issuing  taxidermy  permits  only  to  persons  of  demon- 
strated ability,  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  pursuant  to  Section  401  of 
Article  IV  of  an  Act  approved  June  3,  1937  (Act  No.  316),  deems  it  desirable 
to  establish  a system  of  examinations  to  determine  the  fitness  of  certain  appli- 
cants for  taxidermy  permits; 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  act  above  cited  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  hereby  establishes  a 
Taxidermy  Examining  Board  to  determine  the  fitness  of  new  applicants  for  taxi- 
dermy permits  as  well  as  those  persons  now  holding  permits  whose  workmanship 
may  be  questioned; 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  the  Executive  director,  in  collaboration 
with  the  President  of  the  Commission,  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  select 
the  personnel  of  said  examining  board  and  to  arrange  for  such  examinations 
under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Examining  Board 

(a)  The  Taxidermy  Examining  Board  hereby  authorized  shall  consist  of 
three  members,  selected  from  among  the  expert  taxidermists  officially 
connected  with  the  Commonwealth’s  leading  public  museums,  who  shall 
jointly  agree  upon  the  methods  of  examination,  the  rating,  and  the 
minimum  requirements  to  establish  eligibility  for  a taxidermy  permit. 

(b)  The  rate  of  compensation  for  the  members  of  said  Board  is  hereby 
fixed  at  fifteen  dollars  ($15.00)  per  day  for  each  member,  subject  to 
the  necessary  administrative  approval,  for  the  time  actually  devoted  to 
such  work,  including  time  consumed  in  traveling  from  the  respective 
places  of  residence,  plus  all  legitimate  travel  and  subsistence  expenses. 

(c)  Said  Board  shall  certify  to  the  Executive  Director  its  individual  rating 
of  each  applicant  examined,  and  its  recommendations,  together  with 
such  other  information  as  it  may  deem  desirable. 

2.  Applicants 

(a)  Properly  completed  applications,  on  forms  supplied  by  the  Commission, 
accompanied  by  the  fee  covering  the  cost  of  examination,  which  is 
hereby  fixed  at  twelve  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($12.50),  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Harrisburg,  at  least  fifteen 
(15)  days  in  advance  of  any  announced  examination  for  taxidermists. 

(b)  The  fee  so  deposited  by  successful  applicants  shall  be  credited  as  par- 
tial payment  on  the  annual  fee  required  for  a taxidermy  permit.  Pees 
deposited  by  applicants  who  fail  to  present  themselves  for  examination 
shall  be  returned  to  the  applicant.  Fees  deposited  by  applicants  who 
fail  to  meet  the  required  qualifications  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Game 
Fund  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  holding  such  examinations. 

(c)  All  applicants  shall  be  required  to  report,  at  their  own  expense,  for 
examination  at  the  time  and  place  indicated  on  the  notice  mailed  to 
each  applicant  at  least  fifteen  (15)  days  in  advance  of  the  examination. 

(d)  Persons  who  have  been  apprehended  for  violating  the  game  laws  of  this 
Commonwealth  within  two  years  prior  to  the  date  of  examination  shall 
be  ineligible  to  take  such  examination. 

(e)  Persons  who  fail  to  meet  the  required  qualifications  in  such  examination 
shall  be  ineligible  for  re-examination  until  a year  has  elapsed. 

(f)  The  Commission  hereby  reserves  the  right  to  require  any  person  who 
may  have  held  a taxidermy  permit,  and  who  permitted  it  to  lapse,  to 
prove  his  fitness  by  taking  an  examination  in  the  same  manner  as 
required  of  new  applicants;  and  it  is  hereby  further  agreed  that  any 
person  holding  a taxidermy  permit  shall  not  be  issued  a renewal  permit 
without  examination  if  two  or  more  legitimate  complaints  have  been 
received  concerning  the  quality  of  the  work  done  by  such  taxidermist 
during  the  preceding  twelve  (12)  months. 

(g)  The  Commission  hereby  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  application 
regardless  of  the  rating  attained  in  an  examination,  or  to  revoke  a 
Taxidermy  Permit  already  issued,  or  to  refuse  to  re-issue  such  a permit, 
if  in  so  doing  the  best  interests  of  the  sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania  shall 
thereby  be  safeguarded. 

3.  Place  and  Number  of  Examinations 

(a)  All  examinations  shall  be  held  at  Harrisburg  unless  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Examining  Board  hereby  created  it  would  be  advantageous  to  hold 
such  examinations  elsewhere. 

(b)  It  is  hereby  agreed  that  examinations  for  taxidermy  permits  shall  be 
held  only  once  annually,  unless  the  Examining  Board  finds  it  necessary 
to  hold  such  examinations  semi-annually  in  order  to  handle  the  appli- 
cations. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  this  resolution,  together 
with  the  time  and  place  of  all  Taxidermy  Permit  examinations, 
shall  be  published  in  the  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  NEWS  and 
otherwise  announced  to  the  public;  and  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  Commission  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  certify  the 
same  as  and  for  the  act  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 

(Continued  on  page  29) 
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Editor's  Note:  This  article  is  the  fore- 
runner  of  a very  interesting  survey  made 
of  the  deer  situation  by  Mr.  Gerstell  during 
the  past  several  years,  a detailed  account  of 
which  will  appear  in  the  October  issue. 

Research  is  the  only  effective  means  of 
combating  the  deer  problem  which  is  be- 
coming so  complex  every  year,  and  the  find- 
ings of  Mr.  Gerstell,  as  outlined  in  next 
month’s  issue  should  be  read  by  all  hunters 
interested  in  bagging  bigger  and  better 
bucks. 

THE  Pennsylvania  “deer  problem”  is 
commonly  talked  of  by  sportsmen  and 
game  managers  throughout  the  nation.  Few 
of  them  realize,  however,  that  the  principal 
cause  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  simple  fact 
that  during  recent  years  the  nutritive  re- 
quirements of  the  deer  herd  have  exceeded 
the  food  producing  capabilities  of  the  deer 
range.  In  other  words,  it  is  largely  a food 
supply  problem. 

The  situation  has  become  acute  largely 
due  to  the  natural  development  of  the  sec- 
ond growth  forests.  About  1900  Pennsylva- 
nia was  a State  whose  deer  had  been  almost 
completely  “shot  out,”  and  most  of  whose 
hillsides  had  been  entirely  stripped  of  their 
original  forest  growth.  Soon  after  the  turn 
of  the  century,  however,  the  Commonwealth 
began  to  build  again  its  deer  herd  and  to  re- 
store its  forests  by  means  of  sound  but  sim- 
ple conservation  measures.  During  the  dec- 
ade extending  from  1910  to  1920,  there  was 
a rapidly  increasing  deer  herd  roaming 
mountains  covered  by  second-growth  forests 
in  the  brush  stage,  which  offered  a maxi- 
mum supply  of  the  best  deer  foods.  Shortly 
before  1925  a still  rapidly  increasing  deer 
herd  was  first  confronted  by  a decreasing 
food  supply  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  for- 
ests were  beginning  to  leave  the  brush  pe- 
riod and  enter  the  sapling  and  pole  stage, 
wherein  the  ground  growth,  upon  which  the 


deer  must  depend  for  food,  is  greatly  re- 
duced. Within  the  past  ten  years  this  situa- 
tion has  become  more  and  more  acute.  In 
most  sections  there  is  a good  supply  of  sum- 
mer deer  foods,  but  even  that  is  now  threat- 
ened, and  the  forage  plants  throughout  most 
of  the  winter  range  have  been  so  heavily 
browsed  by  excessive  deer  populations  that 
they  are  no  longer  a productive  supply 
source. 

The  heavjr  over-browsing  of  the  range  has 
been  extremely  detrimental  not  only  to  the 
forest  but  to  nearby  agricultural  lands,  to 
certain  of  the  small  game  species,  and  to 
the  deer  themselves. 

The  lack  of  proper  foods  in  the  forests  has 
steadily  driven  more  and  more  deer  into 
the  agricultural  areas  where  they  have  come 
to  depend  largely  on  cultivated  crops  as  a 
source  of  food  supply,  thereby  causing  the 
agriculturists  excessive  property  damage. 
This  has  necessitated  the  destruction  of 
thousands  of  deer  by  the  farmers  which 
might  otherwise  have  offered  sport  for  the 
hunter.  It  has  also  obligated  the  Commis- 
sion to  expend,  from  the  Game  Fund,  over 
$91,000.00  during  the  past  fourteen  years  for 
the  construction  of  more  than  205  miles  of 
deer-proof  fences,  while  this  money  might 
far  more  advantageously  have  been  used 
for  other  constructive  rather  than  defensive 
purposes. 

The  fact  that  practically  all  greens  less 
than  five  feet  from  the  ground  have  been 
eaten  off  by  the  deer  over  large  areas  has 


resulted  in  the  elimination  of  the  food  and 
cover  required  by  the  turkey,  the  grouse, 
and  the  rabbit.  This  has  driven  them  out  of 
many  areas  where  only  a few  years  ago 
they  were  relatively  abundant.  In  other 
words,  the  deer  herds  have  been  increased 
at  the  expense  of  the  small  game  hunters. 

By  far  the  greatest  damage  caused  by 
over-browsing  has  been  suffered  by  the 
deer  themselves.  Each  winter  of  more  than 
average  severity  results  in  the  pitiful  linger- 
ing death  of  thousands  of  deer,  principally 
fawns  and  yearlings,  solely  because  there  is 
not  enough  natural  living  food  of  high  qual- 
ity available  in  the  forests  for  them  properly 
to  maintain  their  general  physical  condition. 

The  series  of  deer  weights  and  measure- 
ments collected  by  the  Commission  during 
the  past  five  or  more  years  has  clearly  in- 
dicated that  on  the  heavily  over-browsed 
sections  of  the  range  the  deer  are  stunted 
both  in  their  general  size  and  in  their  antler 
development,  while  controlled  experiments 
have  shown  that  the  size  of  deer  and  the 
development  of  their  antlers  are  dependent 
primarily  upon  the  abundance  and  quality 
of  the  food  materials  eaten.  Also,  detailed 
field  studies  have  indicated  that  on  the  over- 
browsed ranges  the  rate  of  reproduction  has 
been  cut  down  because  the  does  under  such 
conditions  are,  for  the  most  part,  physio- 
logically incapable  of  producing  more  than 
one  fawn  yearly  as  compared  to  their  abil- 
ity under  more  favorable  conditions  to  pro- 
duce a high  percentage  of  twins.  Still  more 


A victim  of  malnutrition  during  tlie  severe  winter  of  1935-1936. 
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important  is  the  fact  that  research  studies 
have  demonstrated  that  on  the  ranges  un- 
der consideration  there  are  annually  pro- 
duced far  more  female  than  male  fawns, 
which  tends  further  to  aggravate  an  already 
undesirable  sex  ratio.  This  has  in  part  been 
brought  about  by  the  fact  that  since  1915 
the  hunters  have  legally  killed  over  265,000 
male  deer  but  only  approximately  110,000 
females.  The  shortage  of  males  of  breeding 
age  results  in  the  birth  of  many  fawns  ab- 
normally late  in  the  season.  These  late  fawns 
invariably  become  permanently  stunted  dur- 
ing the  first  winter  of  their  life,  thereby 
further  increasing  the  number  of  “runt 
deer”  already  all  too  common  to  the  herds. 

In  certain  quarters  fear  has  been  ex- 
pressed lest  the  season  declared  for  antler- 
less deer  this  year  will  do  the  herds  ir- 
reparable harm.  Those  who  express  such 
opinions  either  are  not  fully  informed  or 
else  ignore  past  experiences.  A perusal  of 
the  deer  kill  figures  below  should  satisfy 
anyone  that  such  seasons  are  not  de- 
structive : 

Year  Legal  Bucks  Antlerless  Deer 

1923  6,452  8 

1924  7,778  126 

1925  7,287  1,029 

1926  11,646  1,295 

1927  14,374  None 

1928  Closed  25,097 

1929  22,822  None 

1930  20,115  5,979 

1931  24,796  70,255 

1932  19,724  None 

1933  20,480  None 

1934  21,137  None 

1935  23,802  46,668 

1936  18,084  None 

(Following  heavy  winter  kill) 

It  will  be  noted  that  following  the  first 
heavy  kill  of  antlerless  deer  in  1928,  and  no 
open  season  for  bucks  that  year,  the  kill  of 


bucks  jumped  from  14,374  in  1927,  the  high- 
water  mark  up  to  that  time,  to  22,822  bucks 
in  1929;  also  that  in  1930,  when  the  real 
effect  of  a heavy  kill  of  young  deer  in  1928 
would  first  be  noticeable,  the  kill  of  antlered 
bucks  was  still  almost  6,000  more  than  be- 
fore the  first  big  clean-up  of  does. 

It  also  will  be  observed  that  in  1932,  after 
the  big  kill  of  antlerless  deer  in  1931,  the 
largest  ever  made,  the  buck  kill  was  almost 
20,000,  while  the  following  year  (1933)  it 
was  still  larger  even  though  the  effect  of 
the  large  antlerless  deer  kill  of  1931  should 
then  have  been  most  pronounced.  The  drop 
in  the  kill  in  1936  was  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  terrific  winter-kill  of  the  previous 
winter,  and  it  is  predicted  that  this  coming 
season  the  kill  of  bucks  will  in  all  prob- 
ability exceed  22,000. 

It  is  clearly  evident,  therefore,  that  pre- 
vious antlerless  deer  seasons  have  not  done 
irreparable  damage  to  the  deer  herd  as  many 
claim.  Most  significant,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  for  several  years  following  a very  heavy 
kill  of  antlerless  deer  the  size  and  quality  of 
the  bucks  bagged  was  much  better,  and  the 
sportsmen  who  bagged  them  were  proud  to 
display  their  trophies.  What  Pennsylvania 
sportsmen  want  most  in  their  deer  is  size 
and  quality,  not  mere  numbers;  and  surely 
the  deer  hunters  do  not  want  to  enjoy  their 
sport  at  the  expense  of  good  hunting  for 
the  much  larger  army  of  their  brothers  who 
prefer  to  hunt  small  game. 

Artificial  deer  feeding  during  the  winter- 
time has  never  proven  very  successful,  and 
at  best  has  been  only  a temporary  remedy 
to  help  keep  animals  from  starving  to  death. 
Until  such  time  as  extensive  lumbering  op- 
erations again  produce  many  large  areas  of 
more  desirable  game  habitat,  the  Commis- 
sion and  interested  sportsmen  can  help  to 
relieve  conditions  by  carefully  planned  patch 
cutting.  With  this  in  view,  the  Commission 


One  day’s  collection  of  starved  deer,  1SK53-103G. 


Browse  line  on  hemlock  stiiml. 

last  year  launched  an  extensive  cutting  and 
planting  program  on  its  State  Game  Lands, 
which  will  be  continued  from  year  to  year 
in  an  effort  to  provide  more  favorable  food 
and  cover  conditions  for  both  deer  and 
small  game.  The  Commission  has  likewise 
recommended  that  Clubs  and  others  owning 
forest  lands  do  similar  food  improvement 
work.  However,  it  will  require  a consider- 
able period  of  years  to  do  enough  of  this 
type  of  work  to  provide  the  widespread  im- 
proved conditions  so  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare of  both  the  deer  herds  and  our  small 
game. 

To  help  reduce  the  excessive  “load”  now 
being  carried  by  the  deer  range;  to  remove 
the  deer  from  the  farming  sections  where 
they  are  causing  damage;  to  help  maintain 
and  increase  the  present  populations  of 
turkeys,  grouse,  and  rabbits  in  the  deer 
country;  to  reduce  the  possibilities  of  exces- 
sive winter  deer  losses;  to  improve  the  size 
and  quality  of  the  deer;  and  to  help  bal- 
ance the  sex  ratio  of  the  herd,  the  Game 
Commission  has  declared  the  1937  open  sea- 
son for  the  killing  of  antlerless  deer.  It  has 
been  so  set  up  that  it  will  not  result  in  the 
extermination  of  the  deer  in  any  part  of  the 
true  deer  range,  nor  will  it  result  in  undue 
human  risks  caused  by  heavy  concentrations 
of  gunners. 

Under  strict  regulation  as  now  authorized 
by  law,  the  Commission  proposes  to  allow 
the  killing  of  antlerless  deer  in  such  num- 
bers and  as  frequently  as  necessary  to  pre- 
vent a recurrence  of  the  unfortunate  condi- 
tions which  prevailed  in  certain  large  areas 
in  former  years. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  may 
be  depended  upon  to  so  discharge  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  both  the  deer  hunters  and 
the  small  game  hunters,  as  well  as  to  the 
landowners  of  the  Commonwealth,  that  all 
groups  interested  in  wildlife  will  get  a 
square  deal. 
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THE  OLD 
IS  NEW 


By  W.  D.  PERRY 

ARCHERY,  the  oldest  human  pastime, 
has  been  born  again.  During  the  past 
few  years,  this  revival  has  so  stimulated  its 
growth  that  it  now  holds  a position  among 
the  major  sports  of  this  country. 

Perhaps  this  increasing  popularity  can  be 
attributed  to  its  great  range  of  flexibility.  It 
can  be  a one  man’s  recreation,  a group’s 
pleasure  or  the  serious  business  of  a na- 
tional tournament.  It  can  take  the  toxophi- 
lite  over  hill  and  dale  at  rovers,  or  through 
the  fields  and  forests  at  hunting.  It  can  be 
enjoyed  by  people  of  all  ages,  literally  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

This  article  proposes  to  deal  with  a review 
of  archery  activities  in  America,  but,  in  or- 
der to  get  the  proper  background,  it  might 
be  well  to  take  a brief  glance  at  the  past. 
The  History  of  the  bow  is,  in  reality,  the 
story  of  man’s  development,  which  reaches 
beyond  recorded  history,  beyond  the  last 
glacial  age  and  into  that  mysterious  period 
of  conjecture  when  our  progenitors  were 
known  to  us  merely  as  paleolithic  man. 
Even  this  may  not  be  its  beginning;  Dr. 
Elmer  states  that  these  people  of  the  old 
stone  age  may  have  been  as  far  removed 
from  the  bow’s  first  invention  as  we  are 
separated  from  that  ancient  race.  For  over 
forty  thousand  years,  this  weapon  has  min- 
gled in  man’s  affairs;  it  has  attended  him 
in  his  joys  as  well  as  his  sorrows,  in  his 
victories  as  well  as  his  defeats,  and  through 
life  as  well  as  his  last  hour.  No  other 
weapon  ever  known  to  be  associated  with 
man  has  wielded  such  a mighty  influence  in 
his  destiny. 

The  gods  of  mythology:  Sumerians,  Baby- 
lonians and  Persians;  Attila,  Charlemagne 
and  Genghis  Khan;  Hastings,  the  Crusades 
and  Crecy— all  pass  in  review.  The  muddy 
tides  of  the  Tigress  and  the  Euphrates,  and 
the  lazy  waves  of  the  blue  Mediterranean 
belie  the  carnage  that  the  bow  has  wrought 
upon  their  bosoms  and  along  their  shores. 

May  I pause  a moment  longer,  in  order 
to  emphasize  a series  of  conditions  that  had 
an  indirect  bearing  on  our  own  national 
form  of  government.  After  the  Crusades, 
England  exploited  the  bow  to  a high  degree 
of  efficiency.  So  deadly  were  these  English 
archers  that  the  nations  of  the  continent 
dared  not  meddle  in  her  affairs.  Under  this 
protection,  England  waxed  rich  and  power- 
ful so  that  when  the  new  world  was  being 
colonized,  she  took  the  lion’s  share.  Had 
she  been  less  diligent  in  the  use  of  the  bow, 
we  wonder  who  could  guess  what  kind  of 
government  we  would  have  in  America  to- 
day, or  even  what  language  we  would  speak. 

Early  explorers  found  the  American  In- 
dian armed  with  bows  and  arrows.  This 
probably  did  not  seem  strange  because  at 
that  time  the  bow  was  still  a powerful  factor 
in  Europe,  as  it  was  not  abandoned  by  the 
British  government  until  the  reign  of 

Left:  Kore  T.  Duryee,  Secretary  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Archery  Association,  ont 
on  a bunt. 
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Charles  II.  As  late  as  the  American  revolution,  our  own  Benjamin 
Franklin  recommended  its  use  for  some  of  our  colonial  troops. 

Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  the  red  man  was  not  a good  marks- 
man. At  close  range  he  was  fair,  but  at  a distance  beyond  forty 
yards,  he  seldom  tried  to  shoot.  He  depended  upon  his  ability  to 
stalk  his  game  until  he  was  so  close  that  hitting  the  animal  was 
only  a matter  of  course.  His  equipment  was  very  crudely  made, 
yet  they  embodied  many  of  the  principles  that  had  been  accepted 
standards  in  Europe  for  centuries.  However,  bow  construction 
along  lines  designed  to  get  the  maximum  power  from  a given 
stave  was  apparently  unknown  to  him.  Dr.  Pope  made  a test  of 
Indian  bows  which  included  specimens  of  a number  of  different 
tribes.  With  the  finest  flight  arrows,  none  could  be  made  to  shoot 
beyond  200  yards,  whereas  modern  archers  often  shoot  over  twice 
that  distance.  But,  the  red  man  was  a successful  hunter;  his  equip- 
ment, crude  as  it  was,  would  kill  deer,  elk  and  buffalo  with  regu- 
larity. Their  arrows  have  been  known  to  penetrate  a buffalo’s  chest 
from  one  side  to  the  other.  Their  flint  and  obsidian  arrowheads 
have  not  been  improved  upon  for  penetration;  tests  have  shown 
that  they  will  actually  go  deeper  into  animal  tissue  than  the  finest 
steel  broadheads.  After  the  coming  of  the  white  man  with  his  fire- 
arms, the  Indian  recognized  the  inferiority  of  his  own  weapons 
and  never  failed  to  abandon  the  bow  for  the  gun  whenever  an 
opportunity  was  presented.  Today,  none  of  our  American  Indians 
use  the  bow;  its  present  use  is  confined  to  some  savage  tribes  of 
the  far  north  and  in  unexplored  sections  of  Central  and  South 
America. 

But,  the  white  man,  in  many  instances,  seemed  to  have  inherited 
a love  for  these  old  traditions  and  has  chosen  archery  as  his  favor- 
ite sport.  As  early  as  1828  a club  was  formed  in  our  city  of  broth- 
erly love,  known  as  the  United  Bowmen  of  Philadelphia.  One  of 
its  members  was  Mathias  Baldwin,  founder  of  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works.  It  was  active  for  a great  number  of  years  and 
finally  abandoned  in  1888.  But  it  was  not  until  we  had  no  more 
frontiers  that  archery  began  its  revival  in  this  country. 

The  responsibility  of  modern  archery  clearly  rests  with  two 
brothers,  Morris  and  Will  Thompson.  On  a long  June  day  in  1865, 
these  two  young  southern  soldiers  returned  to  their  home  in 
northern  Georgia.  The  war  was  over.  Morris  had  been  badly 
wounded  with  a minnie  ball  through  his  chest,  and  the  army  doc- 
tors had  advised  a life  in  the  open  air.  They  found  that  Sherman 
had  marched  through  the  old  plantation,  they  were  penniless,  they 
were  denied  the  use  of  firearms,  so  they  took  to  the  wilds  of 
Florida,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows.  Here,  of  necessity,  they 
learned  to  shoot  well.  Morris  afterwards  wrote  many  articles  on 
the  subject,  in  immaculate  and  beautiful  English,  which  were 
readily  accepted  and  published  by  Harper’s  Magazine.  Upon  read- 
ing these  articles,  many  people  became  interested  and  clubs  sprang 
up  all  over  the  country.  In  1879,  under  the  leadership  of  these 
two  Thompson  boys,  the  National  Archery  Association  was  or- 
ganized. This  body  has  been  active  ever  since,  and  has  earned  a 
place  in  the  sun  of  American  Sports.  One  of  the  most  colorful 


1 —  Heavy  Indian  flint  arrowhead. 

2 —  Sioux  hunting  arrow. 

3 —  Seneca  hunting  arrow. 

4 —  Commercial  hunting  arrowhead. 

6 — Small  hunting  broadhead,  designed  by  Roy  I.  Case.  Howard  Hill 
once  killed  a bear  with  this  type  head. 

6 —  Large  hunting  broadhead  by  Case. 

7 —  This  head  was  designed  by  Howard  Hill.  He  claims  it  has  greater 
penetrating  power  than  any  of  the  modern  heads. 

5 —  The  Art  Young  broadhead. 


1 —  Modern  hunting  arrow  fletching.  Note  the  spiral 
set  of  the  feathers. 

2 —  Modern  hunting  arrow  fletching.  These  feathers  are 
straight. 

3 —  Modern  target  arrow  fletching. 

4 —  Seneca  Indian  fletching. 

5 —  Sioux  Indian  fletching. 

sporting  events  of  this  country  is  the  National  Archery  tourna- 
ment; this  year  it  will  be  held  in  this  state,  at  Lancaster. 

Hunting  with  the  bow,  as  we  now  know  it  today,  was  started 
in  a very  different  manner.  Its  origin  dates  back  to  1911,  when 
Ishi,  the  last  wild  American  Indian,  was  found  in  a rancher’s 
corral,  naked  and  starved  to  a point  of  emaciation.  He  was  no 
longer  able  to  feed  himself  because  the  white  man  had  come  to 
his  country  and  destroyed  the  conditions  under  which  his  people 
had  lived  for  ages.  He  was  taken  to  a San  Francisco  hospital, 
where  linguists  and  anthropologists  studied  him  and  his  language, 
consequently  his  case  was  given  special  attention.  Dr.  Saxton  Pope 
was  one  of  the  physicians  who  helped  to  nurse  him  back  to  health. 
Dr.  Pope  became  interested  in  the  lonely  man,  so  this  marked  the 
beginning  of  a strange  and  beautiful  friendship  between  a man 
who  actually  lived  in  neolithic  times  and  a man  of  the  highest 
modern  culture.  The  doctor  learned  from  Ishi  how  to  make  and 
use  bows  and  arrows.  They  made  many  hunting  trips  together. 
Dr.  Pope  found  to  his  amazement  that  the  bow  would  kill  big 
game  cleanly;  this  he  explained  to  his  friend,  Arthur  Young,  who 
was  at  that  time  the  champion  revolver  shot  of  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia. Young  was  immediately  interested  and  plans  were  made 
for  a hunting  trip  which  proved  to  be  very  successful.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  modern  movement  to  hunt  with  the  bow. 

These  two  men,  both  conservationists,  reasoned  that  hunting  did 
not  necessarily  mean  the  killing  of  game;  the  time  had  come  when 
the  American  people  should  recognize  that  wildlife  could  no  longer 
be  reckoned  as  a source  of  food  supply;  that,  from  thence  forward, 
hunting  was  to  be  a sport,  something  to  be  enjoyed.  They  further 
agreed  that  they,  at  least,  could  enjoy  this  sport  to  a fuller  degree 
if  they  used  weapons  that  made  it  necessary  to  carefully  stalk 
the  wild  creatures.  In  this  way  they  would  learn  more  of  the 
habits  of  these  denizens  of  the  wild  and  would  be  able  to  more 
nearly  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  that  hunting  held  forth.  They  real- 
ized they  would  kill  less,  then  it  dawned  upon  them  that  they 
needed  less.  They,  therefore,  forsook  firearms  and  their  prowess 
with  this  ancient  implement  soon  amazed  the  world. 

After  successfully  killing  specimens  of  all  the  American  big 
game,  including  mountain  lion,  elk  and  grizzly  bear,  they  made  a 
trip  to  Alaska,  where  they  killed  a few  of  the  largest  carniverous 
animals  in  the  world — the  Kodiac  Bear.  They  found  that  one  well 
placed  arrow  would  kill  quickly  and  cleanly.  They  also  killed 
moose,  caribou,  goats  and  mountain  sheep.  No  animal  was  ever 
wounded  and  got  away. 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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Young  Cooper’s  Hanks. 


Photo  by  Dr.  Robert  M.  Stabler 


THERE  are  just  as  many  controversies  on  our  hawks  today 
as  there  were  back  in  the  dim  ages  of  the  past  when  scientists 
first  began  making  a serious  study  of  their  food  habits.  Most  of 
them  take  place  purely  for  the  sake  of  argument.  In  my  opinion 
they  will  go  on  forever  until  the  narrow  minded,  publicity  seeking 
individuals  who  talk  much  and  do  nothing,  placing  whole  species 
on  the  spot  simply  because  there  is  a killer  or  two  among  them. 
There  are  outlaws  within  the  human  race,  but  the  innocent  public 
isn’t  stood  up  against  a stone  wall  and  shot  at  just  because  some 
other  human  being  commits  a crime. 

A year  or  so  ago  I finished  an  exhaustive  personal  study  of  some 
2000  hawk  stomachs  made  over  a period  of  ten  years  or  more. 
Last  year  I compiled  a similar  study  through  the  cooperation  of 
Dr.  W.  B.  Bell  and  Mr.  Clarence  Cottam,  of  the  Bureau  of  Biolog- 
ical Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Dr.  George  M.  Sutton,  Curator 
of  Ornithology,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ; Mr.  Earl  Poole, 
Curator,  Reading  Public  Museum,  Reading,  Pa.;  Mr.  R.  L.  Fricke, 
Ornithologist,  Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  and  Mr.  Merrill 
Wood,  Professor  of  zoology,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State 
College,  Pa.,  together  with  my  own  findings. 

A total  of  585  hawks  were  received  of  which  347  held  food. 

All  of  the  specimens  involved,  including  8 Marsh  Hawks;  2 
Sharp-shins,  41  Cooper’s;  492  Goshawks;  28  Red-tails;  10  Red- 
shoulders;  1 Broad-winged  and  3 Duck  Hawks,  were  sent  into  our 
offices  for  the  $5.00  reward  paid  on  the  goshawk  during  the  period 
November  1 to  May  1. 

Of  the  8 Marsh  Hawks  all  contained  food:  1,  ringneck  pheasant; 
2,  field  mice;  2,  red  squirrel;  1,  goldfinch  and  1,  unidentified  flesh, 
apparently  some  small  mammal. 

Only  one  of  the  two  Sharp-shins  held  food.  It  contained  the 
flesh  and  feathers  of  some  small  passerine  bird  which  we  were 
unable  to  identify. 

Twenty-five  of  the  Cooper’s  Hawks  held  food  as  follows:  3 held 
ringneck  pheasant;  4,  bob  white  quail  (in  one  of  these  cases  por- 
tions of  a rat  and  field  mouse,  a clover  leaf  beetle  and  some  rag- 
weed were  present).  In  another  there  were  some  bird  lice,  dung 
beetles  and  cherry  and  plum  leaves.  One  contained  ruffed  grouse; 
1,  an  English  Sparrow;  another,  an  unidentified  sparrow  and  pine 
siskin;  4 held  portions  of  small  passerine  birds  which  we  could  not 
identify;  1 held  unidentified  flesh  of  some  mammal;  1,  a deer  mouse 


and  parts  of  a bob  white  quail;  2,  red  squirrel;  1,  a pigeon;  1,  feath- 
ers and  flesh  of  a domestic  turkey;  3,  unidentified  feathers  and 
bones,  all  apparently  of  small  birds;  2,  starlings. 

Of  the  492  goshawks,  279  held  food  as  follows:  19  held  ringneck 
pheasant,  although  in  two  instances  the  stomachs  also  contained 
some  unidentified  flesh  and  the  leaves  and  bark  of  birch  and  pine. 
Seventy  held  ruffed  grouse.  In  5 of  these  there  were  also  present 
portions  of  bobwhite  quail,  red  squirrel,  domestic  poultry,  sorghum 
and  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  the  poplar  and  pincherry.  Fourteen 
held  small  passerine  birds,  none  of  which  were  identified;  1 con- 
tained a Brewer’s  mole;  7,  shrews,  although  in  one  case  some  ants 
and  the  leaves  and  bark  of  the  poplar,  hemlock  and  pincherry  also 
were  found.  Five  contained  the  flesh  and  bones  of  some  small  mam- 
mals we  could  not  identify;  1,  skunk;  1,  woodchuck;  1,  chipmunk; 
2,  red-backed  mice.  Two  held  deer  mice  (one  of  these  also  con- 
tained a field  mouse  and  the  flesh  and  feathers  of  some  small  un- 
identified bird).  Thirty-eight  held  cottontail  rabbits  (one  of  these 
also  held  a short-tailed  shrew  and  some  rose  leaves).  Fifteen  con- 
tained gray  squirrels  (one  of  these  also  held  portions  of  domestic 
fowl).  Thirty-six  contained  red  squirrels;  1,  a domestic  pigeon;  58, 
domestic  fowl  (four  of  these  contained  portions  of  field  mice  and 
small  passerine  birds).  Three  held  the  feathers,  fur  and  bones  of 
small  unidentified  birds  and  mammals. 

Of  the  28  Red-tails  only  6 held  food  as  follows:  1,  shrew;  1, 
parts  of  a domestic  fowl  and  some  grasshoppers;  1,  a pine  mouse; 
10  contained  deer  mice;  2,  cottontail  rabbit;  3,  red  squirrel;  1, 
grasshoppers;  2,  domestic  pigeon;  1,  unidentified  flesh  and  bones. 

Nine  of  the  10  Red-shoulders  held  food  as  follows:  1,  shrew;  2, 
field  mice  (one  of  these  held  some  marsh  flies,  caterpillars  and 
ground  beetles)  1,  rabbit;  1,  red  squirrel;  3,  garter  snakes;  1,  un- 
identified feathers  and  bones. 

All  three  of  the  Duck  Hawks  held  food:  1,  grasshoppers;  2, 
domestic  pigeon  (one  of  these  held  portions  of  wheat,  fox  tail 
grass,  smart  weed  and  sorghum). 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  render  a complete  scientific  report. 
I could  have  listed,  for  instance,  the  counties  and  townships  in 
which  the  various  birds  were  killed  and  by  whom.  I could  also 
have  included  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  they  were  killed  and 
approximately  the  exact  time. 
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However,  while  in  some  cases  this  information  would  have  a 
definite  bearing  on  the  relationship  of  hawks  to  the  wildlife  of  the 
community  in  which  they  were  taken,  in  others  it  would  not.  We 
know  for  a certainty  that  many  of  the  hawks  were  migrating  when 
shot.  On  the  other  hand  we  know  that  others  were  nesting  birds. 
All  of  this  sort  of  data,  while  important  more  or  less  to  the  scien- 
tist, does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  food  habits  of  certain  species 
at  all  times  of  the  year  are  generally  the  same  throughout  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  and  that  when  their  normal  prey  is  scarce, 
they  will,  as  we  do,  take  the  next  best  thing  that  comes  along. 

I have  said  for  a long  time  that  there  is  not  a whole  lot  of  dif- 
ference between  a hawk  and  a human  being,  and  I still  believe  it. 
We  have  our  normal  likes  and  dislikes,  and  as  long  as  there  are 
enough  likes  to  keep  us  happy  we  are  not  going  to  bother  with  the 
dislikes.  On  the  other  hand  once  our  likes  become  a little  scarce 
and  we  can’t  have  the  food  we  are  used  to  and  the  sort  of  enter- 
tainment we  prefer,  we  resort  more  or  less  to  the  primitive  and 
eat  lots  of  things  which  we  would  never  think  of  eating  any  other 
time  and  participate  in  entertainment  which  under  normal  circum- 
stances we  wouldn’t  care  a hoot  for. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  of  the  entire  investigation,  as 
I see  it,  was  the  fact  that  in  quite  a few  instances  the  animals  and 
birds  eaten  by  the  hawks  showed  positive  evidence  of  having  been 
wounded  or  crippled  before  they  were  taken  by  the  predator.  I am 
honest  in  admitting  that  most  of  these  findings  occurred  in  the 
hunting  season  which  proved  only  that  the  hawks  were  cleaning 
up  a lot  of  crippled  game  which  the  hunters  shot  and  failed  to  find. 
However,  we  must  be  fair  and  logically  assume  that  our  birds  of 
prey  catch  many  runts  and  weaklings  which  is  a good  thing  for 
all  wild  creatures. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  of  the  poultry  was  taken  from 
traps  set  for  foxes,  consequently  they  were  easy  prey  for  their 
winged  attackers. 

In  summing  up  this  report  I can  say  truthfully  only  one  thing 
— that  most  of  our  hawks  are  decidedly  beneficial.  Only  a few  mis- 
guided individuals  think  otherwise,  but  as  a rule  they  can  talk  a 
lot  louder  than  the  rest  and  consequently  retard  the  work  of 
adequately  protecting  these  valuable  creatures. 

There  was  a time  when  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  declare 
bounty  on  winged  and  four-footed  predators  in  Pennsylvania.  A 
quarter  of  a century  ago  Man,  because  of  his  greed  and  the  unique 
devices  he  used  to  satisfy  it,  practically  wiped  out  every  vestige  of 
wildlife  within  the  Commonwealth.  Later,  when  some  far-sighted 
conservationists  got  together  and  decided  to  do  something  about 
it,  they  found  predators  had  already  made  serious  inroads  in  what 
little  game  Man  had  left. 

Now,  however,  the  time  has  come  when  the  control  of  winged, 
as  well  as  four-footed  predators,  can  be  adequately  effected  in 
almost  every  case  without  placing  all  species  of  hawks  on  the  un- 
protected list.  The  last  Legislature  in  Pennsylvania  gave  protec- 
tion to  all  hawks  and  owls  except  the  goshawk,  Cooper’s  hawk, 
Sharp-shinned  hawk,  and  Great-horned  owl,  with  a stipulation,  of 


Tlic  photos  above  and  below  show  the  remains  of  grouse  and  rabbits 
taken  from  the  nests  of  two  goshawks. 


course,  that  any  of  the  protected  species  caught  in  the  act  of  de- 
stroying personal  property,  such  as  poultry,  etc.,  could  be  killed 
at  that  time.  Likewise  the  Legislature  gave  the  'Game  Commission 
regulatory  powers  in  order  that  they  might  more  efficiently  con- 
trol the  predatory  species. 

Goshawks  have  always  been  a serious  menace  to  our  grouse, 
especially  since  so  many  of  these  winged  messengers  of  death  have 
made  our  north  woods  their  permanent  headquarters.  A bounty  of 
$5.00  has  been  paid  on  the  goshawk  since  1929  from  November  1 
to  May  1 and  as  a result  2,235  of  these  birds  were  taken  during  the 
past  seven  years.  The  following  statistics  show  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  birds  taken  annually  during  that  period:  In  1929-30,  76 
birds  were  submitted  for  bounty;  in  1930-31,  26;  1931-32,  46;  1932- 
33,  64;  1933-34,  68;  1934-35,  172;  1935-36,  701;  and  in  1936-37,  1,080. 

The  Commission  does  not  want  to  see  the  last  goshawk  removed 
from  Penn’s  Woods.  In  fact  it  shall  never  sanction  the  extermina- 
tion of  any  wild  creature,  predator  or  otherwise;  but  where  any 
predator  increases  to  the  point  where  it  is  a detriment  to  the  other 
birds  and  mammals  in  the  community  in  which  it  lives,  then  prop- 
er control  must  be  effected. 

Sentimentalists  raise  a big  hue  and  cry  about  killing  this  or  kill- 
ing that,  yet  for  some  reason  they  can’t  quite  get  it  into  their  heads 
that  it  is  far  more  humane  for  a hunter  or  farmer  to  kill  a weasel 
or  fox  which  is  destroying  his  game  or  poultry  than  it  is  for  that 
same  weasel  or  fox  to  kill  a rabbit  or  chicken  which  the  sportsmen 
and  farmers  are  trying  to  protect.  They  yell  their  heads  off  about 
the  balance  of  nature.  Admittedly  at  one  time  there  was  such  a 
balance,  but  now  that  hunting  has  become  a popular  sport, — one 
which  is  here  to  stay — the  relationship  of  wild  creatures  with  each 
other  assumes  an  entirely  different  aspect.  Some  people  say  that 
hunting  should  not  be  allowed  in  order  that  a proper  balance  of 
wild  creatures  can  gradually  be  effected.  Personally,  I think  this 
is  a narrow-minded  attitude  to  take,  and  very  often  you  find  the 
same  people,  women  especially,  who  raise  such  a fuss  about  hunt- 
ing and  trapping,  are  consistent  wearers  of  fur  coats  made  from 
the  very  hides  of  the  animals  they  are  so  averse  to  killing. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  even  though  it  pays  re- 
wards to  control  certain  species  which  have  become  too  numerous 
for  the  welfare  of  other  species,  has  probably  contributed  more 
toward  the  benefit  of  wildlife  as  a whole  than  any  other  state  con- 
servation agency  in  the  country. 

The  sportsmen  have  been  more  than  liberal  in  their  attitude  to- 
ward predators  and  no  greater  evidence  of  this  can  be  offered  than 
their  willingness  to  support  the  Legislation  which  has  given  added 
protection  to  our  valuable  hawks. 
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NEW  REGULATIONS  FOR 


C^1  HANGED  provisions,  and  certain  new  ones,  in  the  Game 
> Law  which  went  into  effect  June  3,  1937,  necessitate  revision 
of  many  regulations  and  procedures  in  connection  with  the  Com- 
mission’s system  of  refuges  and  public  hunting  grounds. 

New  land  offer  and  contract  blanks  have  been  ordered  from  the 
printer  and  should  soon  be  available.  They  are  used  by  persons 
offering  to  sell  property  to  the  Commission,  for  State  Game  Lands, 
and  when  such  offers  are  accepted  by  the  Commission,  a few  no- 
tations and  signatures  made  thereon  change  their  status  from 
options  to  purchase  contracts. 

Many  changes  affect  the  creation  of  Auxiliary  Refuges.  The  law 
still  requires  the  submission  of  an  application  for  the  creation  of 
such  refuges,  although  the  endorsed  petition,  previously  required, 
is  no  longer  necessary.  New  application  blanks,  Form  P.G.C.-8, 
have  been  ordered  from  the  printer.  Mimeographed  application 
blanks  are  being  used  until  the  printed  ones  are  received. 

To  distinguish  between  the  projects  being  set  up  in  the  South- 
eastern and  Southwestern  agricultural  sections  of  the  State,  and 
the  ordinary  Auxiliaries  which  may  be  created  anywhere  in  the 
State,  the  Commission  has  subdivided  Auxiliaries  into  two  classi- 
fications, i.e. 

Auxiliary  State  Game  Refuges  ('General  Classification) 

Auxiliary  State  Game  Refuges  (Farm  Game  Classification) 

The  same  application  blanks,  Form  P.G.C.-8,  will  be  used  for 
both  auxiliary  classifications.  They  may  be  filled  out  and  signed 
by  the  landowner,  sportsmen,  or  anyone  interested  in  the  creation 
of  either  class  of  auxiliaries. 

However,  the  blank  agreement  forms  used  to  vest  in  the  Com- 
monwealth the  hunting  rights  for  a farm  or  other  tract  of  land 
can  not  be  the  same  since  certain  provisions  affecting  Farm  Game 
Refuge  Projects  are  not  applicable  to  the  General  Classification. 
New  agreement  blanks  have  been  prepared,  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  mimeographed  copies  are  now  avail- 
able wherever  required.  They  are  not  intended  for  general  distri- 
bution but  are  used  only  after  a project  has  been  approved  for 
establishment. 

The  new  Game  Law  made  certain  changes  as  to  acts  which 
are  lawful  or  unlawful  in  connection  with  State  Game  Lands  and 
the  various  classifications  of  refuges.  Also,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  Commission  to  set  up  new  rules  and  regulations  for  each  and 
this  necessitates  obtaining  new  posters.  The  old  posters  must  be 
replaced.  Four  new  cardboard  posters  have  been  ordered  from  the 
printer  and  will  contain  the  following  information: 

STATE  GAME  LANDS 

These  lands  have  been  acquired  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game 

Commission  for 

PUBLIC  HUNTING  GROUNDS 
and  for  the 

PROTECTION  AND  PROPAGATION  OF  GAME 


Lawful  hunting  and  trapping  is  permissible  during  the  open  sea- 
son on  that  portion  of  these  lands  considered  as  Public  Hunting 
Grounds. 


Under  provisions  contained  in  Act  number  316,  approved  June  3, 
1937,  the  following  acts  on  State  Game  Lands  are  UNLAWFUL: 

1.  To  cut,  mutilate,  destroy,  or  remove  trees  or  shrubs,  or  parts 
thereof,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Commission  or  an  author- 
ized employee,  or  to  do  any  other  act  to  the  detriment  of  such 
lands,  or  to  the  trees  or  shrubs  growing  thereon. 

Z To  kindle  fires,  or  drop  lighted  matches,  cigars,  cigarettes,  or 
to  empty  burning  tobacco  from  a pipe,  on  or  upon  such  lands, 
when  there  is  any  danger  whatever  of  a forest  fire  resulting. 

3.  To  remove  sand,  stone,  clay  or  other  minerals,  or  other  prop- 
erty from  such  lands  or  waters,  except  by  written  permission  from 
the  Commission  or  its  duly  authorized  employees. 

4.  To  cut,  remove,  cover  up,  deface  or  otherwise  mutilate,  in- 
jure or  destroy  any  placard,  sign  or  poster  of  the  Commission,  on 
such  lands. 

5.  For  more  than  five  persons  to  hunt  in  unison  for  small  game 
on  open  hunting  areas. 


PENALTIES  FOR  VIOLATING  ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE 
PROTECTIVE  MEASURES  ARE  PRESCRIBED 
IN  THE  GAME  LAW. 


Pursuant  to  authority  contained  in  Section  940  of  an  Act  ap- 
proved June  3,  1937  (Act  No.  316),  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, to  provide  for  the  better  management  and  government 
of  State  Game  Lands,  on  the  8th  day  of  July,  1937,  adopted,  and 
directed  the  posting  and  enforcement,  of  the  following: 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

1.  Camping,  or  the  use  of  camp  sites,  except  for  official  pur- 
poses, shall  not  be  permitted. 

2.  Contamination  or  pollution  of  springs  or  streams  in  any  man- 
ner shall  be  prohibited. 

3.  Grazing,  or  permitting  the  grazing  of,  domestic  livestock,  ex- 
cept by  written  permission  from  the  office  of  the  Commission, 
shall  not  be  permitted. 

4.  Placing  private  advertisements,  signs,  or  posters  shall  not  be 
permitted. 

5.  Gathering  or  removing  berries,  mushrooms,  fruits  or  nuts,  or 
vines  of  any  kind  shall  be  prohibited,  although  written  permits 
may  be  issued  by  the  office  of  the  Commission  to  individuals  for 
such  varieties  and  in  such  quantities  as  may  be  justified,  on  all 
or  any  portion  of  such  lands,  except  within  Game  Refuges  or 
Game  Propagation  Areas. 

6.  Certain  roads  on  such  lands,  designated  by  gates,  signs,  or 
posters,  shall  be  closed  to  vehicular  traffic  except  for  representa- 
tives of  public  conservation  or  police  agencies  when  on  official 
business,  or  for  persons  who  may  be  granted  special  written  per- 
mits approved  by  the  Commission. 

7.  Depositing  rubbish,  trash,  or  garbage  of  any  kind  shall  be 
prohibited. 


THE  PENALTY  FOR  VIOLATING  ANY  OF  THESE 
RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  IS  $25.00. 


PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
Harrisburg 


STATE  GAME  REFUGE 

(Primary  Classification) 

HUNTING  IS  UNLAWFUL 

The  land  here  enclosed  by  wire  and  posted  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  and  under  provisions  con- 
tained in  Act  number  316,  approved  June  3,  1937,  has  been  set 
apart  as  a STATE  GAME  REFUGE. 

The  following  acts  are  UNLAWFUL: 

1.  To  hunt  or  trap,  or  attempt  to  hunt  or  trap,  or  in  any  manner 
disturb  or  molest  any  game  birds,  game  animals,  fur  bearers,  or 
other  wildlife  within  a Game  Refuge. 

2.  To  enter  a Refuge,  except  under  certain  conditions,  during 
any  open  season. 

3.  To  cut,  mutilate,  destroy,  or  remove  trees  or  shrubs,  or  parts 
thereof,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Commission  or  any  of  its 
authorized  employees,  or  to  do  any  other  act  to  the  detriment  of 
the  lands,  or  the  trees  or  shrubs  growing  thereon. 

4.  To  permit  a dog  or  dogs  to  enter  'Game  Refuge. 

5.  To  cut,  remove,  cover  up,  deface  or  otherwise  mutilate,  injure 
or  destroy  any  placard,  sign  or  poster  of  the  Commission  placed 
on  any  lands  acquired  for  its  use  or  under  its  control. 

6.  To  kindle  a fire,  without  proper  permission,  when  there  is  any 
danger  whatever  of  a forest  fire  resulting. 

7.  For  more  than  five  persons  to  hunt  in  unison  on  open  hunting 
areas. 


PENALTIES  FOR  VIOLATING  ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE 
RESTRICTIONS  ARE  PRESCRIBED  IN  THE  GAME  LAW. 


Pursuant  to  authority  contained  in  Section  940  of  an  Act  ap- 
proved June  3,  1937  (Act  No.  316),  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, to  provide  for  the  better  management  and  government  of 
State  Game  Refuges  (Primary  Classification),  on  the  8th  day  of 
July,  1937,  adopted,  and  directed  the  posting  and  enforcement  of, 
the  following: 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

1.  Fishing  in,  or  attempting  to  fish,  or  to  take  fish  from,  any  of 
the  waters  within  the  boundaries  of  a State  Game  Refuge  shall 
not  be  permitted,  except  on  or  from  such  waters,  or  parts  thereof, 
as  the  Commission  may  declare  open  to  lawful  fishing  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Fish  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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2.  Should  a seriously  wounded  deer,  bear,  or  wild  turkey  enter 
such  a Refuge,  the  hunter  who  wounded  same  should  immediately 
report  to  a Refuge  Keeper  or  a Game  Protector.  Such  officer,  who 
may  be  accompanied  by  the  hunter  without  firearms  or  bows  and 
arrows,  will  investigate,  and  if  said  deer  or  bear  or  turkey  is 
mortally  wounded  said  officer  may  secure  it  for  the  hunter. 

3.  Gathering  or  removing  berries,  fruits,  nuts,  mushrooms,  or 
vines  of  any  kind  from  a State  Game  Refuge  shall  be  prohibited. 

4.  Roads  repaired,  constructed,  or  maintained  by  the  Commis- 
sion, on  or  across  a State  Game  Refuge  shall  be  closed  to  vehicular 
traffic,  except  for  representatives  of  public  conservation  or  police 
agencies  when  on  official  business. 

5.  'Grazing,  or  permitting  the  grazing  of,  domestic  livestock 
within  a State  Game  Refuge  shall  not  be  permitted. 

6.  Springs  and  streams  shall  not  be  contaminated  or  polluted  in 
any  manner. 


THE  PENALTY  FOR  VIOLATING  ANY  OF  THESE 
RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  IS  $25.00. 


PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
Harrisburg 


AUXILIARY  STATE  GAME  REFUGE 

(General  Classification) 

HUNTING  IS  UNLAWFUL 

The  hunting  rights  for  this  land  are  under  control  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission,  and  under  provisions  contained  in 
Act  number  316,  approved  June  3,  1937,  the  area  here  enclosed  and 
posted  has  been  set  apart  as  an  AUXILIARY  STATE  GAME 
REFUGE. 

The  following  acts  are  UNLAWFUL: 

1.  To  hunt  or  trap,  or  attempt  to  hunt  or  trap,  or  in  any  manner 
disturb  or  molest  any  game  birds,  game  animals,  fur  bearers  or 
other  wildlife  within  such  a 'Game  Refuge. 

2.  To  enter  such  a refuge,  except  under  certain  conditions,  dur- 
ing any  open  season. 

3.  To  permit  a dog  or  dogs  to  enter  such  a refuge. 

4.  To  cut,  remove,  cover  up,  deface  or  otherwise  mutilate,  in- 
jure or  destroy  any  placards,  sign  or  poster  of  the  Commission 
placed  on  any  lands  acquired  for  its  use  or  under  its  control. 

5.  To  kindle  a fire,  without  proper  permission,  where  there  is 
any  danger  whatever  of  a forest  fire  resulting. 

6.  To  resist  an  officer  of  the  Commission  when  attempting  to 
make  an  arrest  for  destroying  or  damaging  property  or  farm  live- 
stock on  land  for  which  the  hunting  rights  are  controlled  by  the 
Commission. 

7.  For  more  than  five  persons  to  hunt  in  unison  for  small  game 
on  open  hunting  areas. 


PENALTIES  FOR  VIOLATING  ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE 
RESTRICTIONS  ARE  PRESCRIBED  IN  THE  GAME  LAW. 


Pursuant  to  authority  contained  in  Section  940  of  an  Act  ap- 
proved June  3,  1937  (Act  No.  316),  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, to  provide  for  the  better  management  and  government  of 
Auxiliary  State  Game  Refuges  (General  Classification),  on  the 
8th  day  of  July,  1937,  adopted,  and  directed  the  posting  and  en- 
forcement of,  the  following: 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

1.  Should  a seriously  wounded  game  animal  or  game  bird  enter 
such  a refuge,  the  hunter  who  wounded  same  should  immediately 
report  to  a Refuge  Keeper,  Game  Protector,  or  agent  in  charge. 
Such  officer  or  agent,  who  may  be  accompanied  by  the  hunter 
without  firearms  or  bows  and  arrows,  may  investigate,  and  if  said 
animal  or  bird  is  mortally  wounded  it  may  be  secured. 

2.  Trees,  shrubs,  or  vines  shall  not  be  mutilated  or  cut,  nor  shall 
berries,  fruits,  nuts  or  mushrooms  be  picked  within  such  a refuge, 
except  by  the  owner  of  said  property  or  by  his  consent. 

3.  Grazing,  or  permitting  the  grazing  of,  domestic  livestock 
within  such  a refuge  is  prohibited,  except  by  the  owner  or  occu- 
pant of  the  property. 

4.  Springs  and  streams  shall  not  be  contaminated  or  polluted  in 
any  manner. 


THE  PENALTY  FOR  VIOLATING  ANY  OF  THESE 
RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  IS  $25.00. 

PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
HARRISBURG 


AUXILIARY  STATE  GAME  REFUGE 

(Farm  Game  Classification) 

HUNTING  IS  UNLAWFUL 

The  hunting  rights  for  this  farm  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  and  under  provisions  contained 
in  Act  No.  316,  approved  June  3,  1937,  the  area  here  enclosed  and 
posted  has  been  set  apart  as  an  AUXILIARY  STATE  GAME 
REFUGE,  and  for  convenience  designated  a FARM  GAME 
REFUGE. 

The  following  acts  are  UNLAWFUL: 

1.  To  hunt  or  trap,  or  attempt  to  hunt  or  trap,  or  in  any  manner 
disturb  or  molest  any  game  birds,  game  animals,  fur  bearers  or 
other  wildlife  within  such  a game  refuge. 

2.  To  enter  such  a refuge,  except  under  certain  conditions,  dur- 
ing any  open  season. 

3.  To  permit  a dog  or  dogs  to  enter  such  refuge. 

4.  To  cut,  remove,  cover  up,  deface  or  otherwise  mutilate,  in- 
jure or  destroy  any  placard,  sign  or  poster  of  the  Commission 
placed  on  any  lands  acquired  for  its  use  or  under  its  control. 

5.  To  kindle  a fire  without  proper  permission,  where  there  is  any 
danger  whatever  of  a forest  fire  resulting. 

6.  To  resist  an  officer  of  the  Commission  when  attempting  to 
make  an  arrest  for  destroying  or  damaging  property  or  farm  live- 
stock on  land  for  which  the  hunting  rights  are  controlled  by  the 
Commission. 

7.  For  more  than  five  persons  to  hunt  in  unison  for  small  game 
on  open  hunting  areas. 


PENALTIES  FOR  VIOLATING  ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE 
RESTRICTIONS  ARE  PRESCRIBED  IN  THE  GAME  LAW. 


Pursuant  to  authority  contained  in  Section  940  of  an  Act  ap- 
proved June  3,  1937  (Act  No.  316),  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, to  provide  for  the  better  management  and  government  of 
Auxiliary  State  Game  Refuges  (Farm  Game  Classification),  on  the 
8th  day  of  July,  1937,  adopted,  and  directed  the  posting  and  en- 
forcement of  the  following: 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

1.  Hunters  shall  at  all  times  respect  the  rights  of  cooperating 
farmers,  and  shall  not  injure  or  destroy  their  livestock  or  property 
in  any  manner. 

2.  If  a cooperating  farmer  or  person  in  legal  control  of  the  farm 
concerned  elects  to  collect  damages  for  injury  or  destruction  to 
livestock  or  property,  no  penalty  for  violation  of  Rule  1 above 
shall  be  imposed  under  these  regulations. 

3.  Trees  or  shrubs  shall  not  be  mutilated  or  cut,  nor  shall  ber- 
ries, fruits  or  nuts  be  picked  on  or  within  such  a refuge,  except  by 
permission  of  the  owner  or  person  in  legal  control  of  the  property. 

4.  Special  privileges,  including  the  trapping  of  fur  bearing  ani- 
mals and  predators,  may  be  granted  to  cooperating  farmers,  mem- 
bers of  their  immediate  families,  or  their  employes,  when  condi- 
tions justify  granting  such  privileges. 

5.  Should  a dog  inadvertently  enter  such  a refuge,  it  may  be  re- 
covered by  the  owner,  or  person  in  control,  by  entering  the  refuge 
without  firearms  or  bows  and  arrows. 

6.  Should  a seriously  wounded  game  bird  or  game  animal  enter 
such  a refuge,  the  hunter  who  wounded  it.  if  he  wishes  to  retrieve 
it,  shall  report  to  a duly  commissioned  officer  or  authorized  agent 
of  the  Game  Commission,  who  may  investigate,  accompanied  by 
the  hunter  without  firearms  or  bows  and  arrows,  and  if  said  bird 
or  animal  is  found  to  be  seriously  crippled  it  may  be  secured  by 
such  officer  or  agent  and  turned  over  to  the  hunter. 

7.  Springs  and  streams  shall  not  be  contaminated  or  polluted  in 
any  manner. 


THE  PENALTY  FOR  VIOLATING  ANY  OF  THESE 
RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  IS  $25.00. 


PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
HARRISBURG 
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PRODUCTION  OF  GAME 

ON  OUR  OWN  RESOURCES 

By  J.  Q.  CREVELING 

THE  Game  Commission  is  confronted  with  a serious  problem 
of  maintaining  and  preserving  the  game  species  of  the  state 
within  its  own  resources.  Therefore,  it  must  depend  upon  its  own 
stock  and  its  own  reproduction.  Eet  us  look  at  the  situation: 

On  the  one  hand  there  are  over  half  a million  hunters  eager  to 
kill  game  during  the  longest  open  period  they  can  secure,  many 
of  them  reluctant  to  contribute  anything  in  the  way  of  personal 
effort  to  preserve,  feed  or  care  for  the  remaining  stock  at  the  close 
of  the  hunting  season.  Many  of  them  complain  whenever  a short 
season  is  imposed  and  are  unwilling  to  sanction  closed  seasons  on 
any  species,  even  though  such  seasons  are  absolutely  necessary. 

Apparently  the  intemperate  desire  of  this  army  of  hunters  to  kill 
game  cannot  be  controlled  or  modified  by  reason  or  by  persuasion, 
this  is  possible. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  Game  Commission,  charged  with 
the  duty  and  obligation  of  protecting  and  preserving  the  game 
but  only  by  firmly  enforcing  provisions  of  the  game  laws  where 
from  over  destruction,  supported  in  part  only  by  certain  of  the 
organized  sportsmen’s  associations  which  have  awakened  to  the 
importance  of  protection  of  the  game  as  distinguished  from  the 
insatiate  desire  merely  to  kill  it.  These  groups  have  sensed  the  duty 
of  preserving  the  game  from  extinction  by  limited  open  hunting 
seasons  and  bag  limits,  which  are  moderated  and  fixed  to  maintain 
a sufficient  breeding  stock  at  all  times. 

The  great  mass  of  hunters,  intent  upon  merely  killing  game, 
thrust  themselves  annually  into  and  penetrate  every  foot  of  the 
open  territory.  Three-fourths  of  them  do  not  belong  to  any  sports- 
man’s organization,  therefore,  they  cannot  be  brought  together 
where  the  true  situat'on  might  be  impressed  upon  them  in  a way 
to  induce  them  to  modify  their  practices  and  to  enter  into  coopera- 
tion with  the  Game  Commission  in  its  important  duties. 

When  we  look  about  us  and  see  the  conditions  under  which  the 
Commission  is  laboring,  we  must  inevitably  reach  the  conclusion 


lved 

that  it  is  depend- 
ent principally  upon  its  own  re- 
sources, and  a small  minority  of  organized  sportsmen, 
who  assemble  together  at  meetings,  discuss  the  situation,  and  try 
to  cooperate  with  it  in  the  solution  of  its  problems.  The  members 
who  do  this,  however,  are  but  a small  proportion  of  the  licensed 
hunters  of  the  state. 

Nevertheless,  the  support  of  these  thoughtful,  considerate,  or- 
ganized sportsmen  is  slowly  expanding,  is  rendering  admirable 
assistance,  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  But  these  organized  units 
are  still  so  numerically  small  that  they  wield  less  influence  now 
than  they  could  if  they  were  more  widely  organized  and  studied 
the  problems  more  carefully. 

I started  this  article  by  stating  that  the  Commission  is  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  protecting  and  preserving  its  own  sup- 
ply of  native  game,  especially  since  the  purchase  of  game  out  of 
the  state,  for  stocking  here,  is  about  at  an  end.  And  it  must  accom- 
plish this  with  very  limited  funds.  The  question  is  therefore,  how 
shall  it  be  done  in  order  that  it  may  be  successful? 

In  the  game  refuges  the  increase  of  game  is  principally  a matter 
of  food,  cover  and  protection,  all  of  which  could  be  indefinitely 
supplied  and  controlled  by  the  Commission  if  adequate  funds  were 
available. 

Before  specific  methods  of  increasing  small  game  in  the  farming 
sections  of  the  state  are  evolved,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  some 
method  of  keeping  down  the  “No  trespassing”  signs,  so  that  the 
sportsmen’s  license  money  spent  on  the  farm  land  areas  would 
yield  a return  to  them  for  the  restocking  and  protection  given 
game  in  these  areas. 

Since  it  will  not  be  possible  for  the  Game  Commission,  with  its 
limited  funds,  to  pay  the  farmers  an  annual  sum  or  rental  for  hunt- 
ing privileges  on  farm  lands,  in  addition  to  what  it  expends  in  such 
areas  for  restocking  and  protection  of  game,  enforcing  the  game 
laws  and  predator  control,  the  matter  boils  itself  down  to  the  sim- 
ple question  of  sufficiently  establishing  and  maintaining  cordial  re- 
lationship between  the  farmers  and  the  hunters,  so  that  open  public 
hunting  in  such  areas  can  be  perpetuated.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this  it  will  take  a full  understanding  of  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  benefits  of  administration  of  the  game  laws,  without  direct  pay- 
ment to  the  farmer,  and  as  at  present  administered,  is  a fair  equiva- 
lent of  all  that  the  farmer  contributes  toward  the  increase  of  game 
on  his  farm. 

After  forty  years  of  careful  observation,  I am  satisfied  that  the 
farmers  have  not  voluntarily  contributed  a great  deal,  although 
they  have  in  some  respects  generously  contributed  in  protecting 
game  and  have  been  liberal  in  allowing  open  public  hunting. 

As  a general  rule  game  has  been  perpetuated  on  the  farm  lands 
during  the  last  forty  years  through  natural  reproduction  and  by 
careful  restocking  and  adequate  protection  made  possible  by  the 
game  fund  and  game  administration. 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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What  Happens 


to  your  Bounty  Claim 


WHEN  we  stop  to  consider  the  length  of  time  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  has  been  paying  bounty  for  the 
killing  of  certain  species  of  predatory  birds  and  animals,  it  is  hard 
to  realize  that  the  great  majority  of  persons  who  collect  this 
bounty  know  so  little  about  how  the  claims  are  handled  at  the 
Harrisburg  Office.  They  do  not  realize  that  each  individual’s  claim 
is  but  one  out  of  forty  thousand,  more  or  less,  which  must  be 
examined  and  paid  each  year. 

To  give  a rough  idea  of  the  detail  work  involved  in  the  payment 
of  bounty,  let  me  make  a brief  resume  of  the  necessary  steps 
through  which  each  claim  must  pass  before  it  reaches  its  final 
destination.  We  shall  take,  for  example,  a claim  for  the  killing  of  a 
weasel  which,  incidentally,  is  by  far  the  most  numerous  of  all 
predators. 

Mr.  Trapper  catches  a weasel,  and  being  desirous  of  securing 
the  reward  or  bounty,  must  first  remove  the  pelt  and  dry  it  so  that 
the  skin  will  be  in  a presentable  condition.  Under  the  present  law 
this  pelt  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Harrisburg  office  within  four 
months  from  the  date  of  killing.  Accompanying  this  pelt  must  be 
an  affidavit  which  has  been  executed  by  a Justice  of  the  Peace, 
Game  Protector,  or  any  other  official  authorized  to  administer 
oaths. 

This  affidavit  shall  state  that  the  claimant  has  killed  the  weasel 
in  a wild  state  within  this  Commonwealth,  and  it  shall  give  the 
date  and  location  of  the  killing  or  trapping  by  county  and  town- 
ship; also  the  correct  name  and  address  of  the  claimant  must  ap- 
pear. Not  until  after  this  procedure  has  been  followed  to  the  letter, 
is  the  claim  accepted  by  the  Commission. 

When  the  claimant’s  package  reaches  Harrisburg  it  is  opened 
and  the  contents  examined  to  make  sure  that  the  same  species  is 
contained  therein  as  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  affidavit, 
that  it  has  never  before  been  presented  for  bounty,  and  that  the 
condition  of  the  pelt  indicates  the  animal  was  killed  on  the  speci- 
fied date.  After  this  the  affidavit  is  carefully  examined  to  see  that 
it  contains  all  the  information  required  by  law,  as  before  stated. 

The  face  of  the  weasel  is  now  split,  and  if  Mr.  Trapper  requests 
the  return  of  his  pelt,  it  is  wrapped  and  addressed  for  return  mail- 
ing. The  affidavit,  which  for  a time  is  retained  at  the  office,  is 
then  marked,  crediting  the  claimant  with  the  killing  of  the  weasel, 
and  indicating  the  disposition  of  the  pelt. 

These  preliminaries  being  over,  the  affidavit  is  again  examined 
for  errors  which  may  have  been  made  by  the  claimant.  The  date 


of  receipt  is  then  stamped  on  the  affidavit,  and  it  is  numbered  to 
correspond  with  the  number  of  the  check  to  be  drawn  in  pay- 
ment of  the  claim.  When  the  check  is  written,  the  claim  is  re- 
corded under  the  name  of  the  county  from  which  it  originated, 
and  the  affidavit  remains  in  our  files  until  the  cancelled  check  is 
returned  from  the  bank;  then  the  affidavit  is  attached  to  the  cor- 
responding cancelled  check,  and  an  accounting  is  made  to  the 
Auditor  General’s  Department. 

This  same  procedure  is  carried  out  in  paying  bounty  for  the 
killing  of  the  wild  cat,  gray  fox  and  goshawk. 

Perhaps  one  would  be  inclined  to  imagine  that  the  examination 
of  a great  number  of  claims  would  prove  monotonous,  but  such  is 
not  the  case.  There  are  sufficient  irregularities  to  lend  a fascination 
to  this  work.  For  example,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  enu- 
merate all  of  the  different  species  which  have  been  presented  in 
claim  for  the  killing  of  a weasel.  This  list  would  include  all  rodents 
found  in  Pennsylvania  and  some  which  are  natives  of  other  states, 
the  flying  squirrel,  mink,  ferret,  and  in  one  case,  a guinea  pig  was 
presented.  Other  irregularities  consist  of  forwarding  pelts  without 
executing  an  affidavit,  failure  to  provide  any  means  of  identifica- 
tion on  the  package  containing  the  pelts,  and  numerous  others.  We 
feel  safe  in  stating  that  every  possible  error  has  been  made  and  is 
being  made  almost  daily  in  the  presenting  of  claims  for  bounty. 
Needless  to  say,  much  time  and  effort  is  required  for  their 
adjustment. 

Very  few  claimants  are  sufficiently  interested  in  their  claims  to 
read  all  of  the  information  printed  on  the  affidavit  blank.  It  is  be- 
cause of  this  that  there  are  frequently  a number  of  omissions  in 
filling  out  the  affidavit,  the  most  common  of  which  is  the  failure 
to  give  the  date  on  which  the  animal  was  killed.  Claimants  often 
say  they  are  unable  to  remember  the  date.  It  is  suggested  that  in 
order  to  retain  this  information,  the  person  making  the  kill  use  an 
indelible  pencil  and  note  the  date  on  the  flesh  side  of  the  pelt 
when  it  is  first  placed  on  a stretcher  to  dry. 

Another  important  phase  of  this  work  is  the  detection  of  fraudu- 
lent claims,  which  requires  special  training  of  the  men  employed 
in  the  examination  of  pelts.  The  examiner  must  have  a fair  knowl- 
edge of  the  grading  of  raw  furs  in  order  to  detect  some  of  the 
discrepancies  which  naturally  exist  when  a system  of  predatory 
control  similar  to  this  is  established. 

The  greatest  number  of  claims  presented  in  one  day  last  year 
was  889.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Bounty  office  to  open  and  examine 
all  claims  the  same  day  they  are  received. 
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"YOU  MAY  AND  YOU  MAY  NOT" 


YOU  MAY: 

GROUNDHOG  SEASON 

Hunt  groundhogs  with  gun  or  bow  and  arrow  on  week-days 
from  November  1st  to  September  15th.  (Season  closed  September 
16  to  October  31st  only.) 

RESIDENCE 

Purchase  a resident  hunter’s  license  after  having  been  a bona- 
fide  resident  of  'Pennsylvania  for  60  days  preceding  application. 

NON-RESIDENT  FEE 

Purchase  a non-resident  hunter’s  license,  regardless  of  the  State 
in  which  you  live,  for  a fee  of  $15.00. 

LOST  LICENSE  OR  TAG 

Obtain  replacement  of  a lost  license  or  tag,  or  both,  for  a fee  of 

$1.00. 

TRAPPING  WITHOUT  LICENSE 

Under  18  years  of  age,  trap  fur-bearers  and  predators  without  a 
license. 

HUNTING  WITHOUT  LICENSE 

At  any  age,  hunt  or  trap  without  a license  on  lands  on  which 
you  reside  and  cultivate,  also  on  adjoining  lands  with  the  owners’ 
consent,  but  a person  under  16  must  be  accompanied  by  a member 
of  his  family  over  21  while  hunting  with  fire-arms  on  adjoining 
lands. 

TAXIDERMY 

Obtain  a permit  to  practice  taxidermy  (Fee  $25.00)  after  having 
served  a regular  apprenticeship  of  4 or  more  months.  Applicants 
are  now  required  to  pass  an  examination. 

REGULATED  SHOOTING  GROUNDS 

Obtain  a permit  to  operate,  regulated  shooting  grounds  of  not 
less  than  100  acres  (minimum  fee  $25.00),  where  certain  pheasants, 
partridges  and  ducks  furnished  through  private  funds  may  be  shot 
between  the  opening  day  of  the  small  game  season  and  December 
31st. 

RACCOON  TRAPPING 

Trap  raccoons  in  any  county  declared  open  to  such  trapping  by 
the  Game  Commission. 

QUAIL  AND  RING-NECK  TRAPPING 

Trap  quail  and  ring-neck  pheasants  from  December  1st  to  April 
1st,  with  the  written  consent  of  the  Commission,  or  one  of  its 
salaried  field  officers,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  birds  alive 
during  the  winter. 

DEADFALLS 

Use  a deadfall  of  any  size  for  taking  fur-bearers  and  raccoons  in 
season,  and  predators,  providing  it  is  tagged  with  the  name  and 
address  of  the  owner,  and  is  visited  every  36  hours. 

MUSKRAT  AND  BEAVER 

Kill  a muskrat  or  beaver  with  a firearm  after  it  has  been  legally 
trapped. 

DIGGING  OUT  ANIMALS 

Dig  out  dens  or  houses  of  any  wild  animals  except  beavers,  on 
cultivated  lands  upon  which  you  reside.  Before  digging  out  dens 
of  woodchucks,  rabbits  or  other  game  animals,  it  must  be  possible 
to  show  material  damage. 

SKUNKS  IN  BOROUGHS 

Kill  skunks  at  any  time  within  any  borough  or  city  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  within  200  yards  adjacent  to  the  limits  of  same. 

PERMIT  TO  POSSESS  DEAD  GAME 

Obtain  a permit  from  the  Game  Commission  to  retain  lawfully 
taken  game  for  a period  of  6 months  after  the  season  closes. 

POSSESSION  OF  LIVE  GAME 

Possess  at  any  time  game  taken  outside  of  the  Commonwealth. 
(Apply  to  the  Commission  for  a permit  to  possess  live  game  thus 
taken.  No  charge.) 

POSSESSING  CURED  SKINS 

Possess  at  any  time  the  cured  skins  of  game  birds  or  animals 
lawfully  taken. 

LIVE  RACCOONS 

Possess  live  raccoons  lawfully  taken  by  applying  to  the  Com- 
mission for  a permit  within  5 days  after  the  close  of  the  season. 
(No  charge  for  permit.) 


COMPILED  BY  CHAS.  F.  STAMBAUGH 

HUNTING  RACCOONS 

Hunt  raccoons  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  in  the  open  season, 
Sundays  excepted. 

REMOVING  ANIMALS  FROM  TRAPS 

Remove  raccoons  and  fur-bearing  animals  from  traps  on  Sunday, 
when  lawfully  caught. 

BLINDS  AND  DECOYS 

Use  blinds  and  decoys  in  hunting  wild  waterfowl,  under  Federal 
regulations. 

BAITING  TRAPS 

Bait  steel  traps  and  deadfalls. 

PUMP  GUNS  ON  BIG  GAME 
Hunt  big  game  with  a magazine  shotgun  (pump-gun)  loaded  to 
full  capacity  with  “Pumpkin”  ball  shells. 

FUR-BEARERS  DESTROYING  PROPERTY 
Kill  or  capture  alive  any  fur-bearing  animals,  except  beavers,  at 
any  time  in  any  manner,  when  found  destroying  personal  property, 
but  only  within  the  limits  of  the  property  upon  which  the  dam- 
age is  done. 

BOW  AND  ARROW 

Hunt  either  big  or  small  game  with  a bow  and  arrow. 

HAND-DRIVEN  BOATS  O.K. 

Hunt  game  through  the  use  of  a boat  or  craft  propelled  by  oars, 
pole  or  handpaddle. 

“DRIVING” 

After  killing  a deer  or  bear,  continue  to  cooperate  with  your 
party  by  “driving,”  until  the  camp  limit  is  taken. 

HUNTING  WITHOUT  ROSTER 

Hunt  big  game  in  a party  of  4 or  less  without  keeping  a roster. 

GUIDES  USING  DOGS 

While  acting  as  a guide,  use  your  dogs  to  locate  or  chase  small 
game. 

GUIDES  FOR  BIG  GAME 

Continue  to  act  as  a guide  after  having  killed  your  limit  of  big 
game,  if  you  do  not  carry  a rifle  or  shotgun. 

KILLING  BIG  GAME  BY  MISTAKE 
After  killing  an  unlawful  big  game  animal  by  mistake,  be  re- 
quired to  pay  only  one-half  of  the  full  penalty,  by  delivering  the 
carcass  to  a Game  Protector  within  24  hours  after  the  kill  and 
furnishing  a sworn  statement. 

KILLING  SMALL  GAME  BY  MISTAKE 
After  killing  an  illegal  bird  or  animal,  other  than  big  game,  by 
mistake,  be  required  to  pay  only  % (two-fifths)  of  a full  penalty, 
delivering  the  carcass  to  a Game  Protector  within  24  hours  and 
furnishing  a sworn  statement. 

RACCOON  AND  BEAR  SKINS 
Ship  the  skins  of  legally  killed  raccoons  and  bears  by  Parcel 
Post  for  any  purpose,  and  other  game  to  taxidermists  when  pack- 
age is  marked  showing  contents.  (Such  shipments  out  of  State 
legal  only  under  permit  from  Executive  Director.) 

SHIPPING  BIG  GAME 

Ship  big  game  by  Express  or  transport  it,  unaccompanied  by 
the  owner,  when  each  portion  is  marked  with  the  name  and  address 
of  the  owner,  and  his  license  numbers. 

GAME  OUT  OF  STATE 

Remove  game  out  of  the  State  that  has  been  legally  taken  in 
another  state. 

REMOVAL  OF  MOUNTED  SPECIMENS 

Remove  from  the  State  any  mounted  specimens  of  lawfully  taken 
game  when  transferred  as  part  of  your  personal  effects. 

NON-RESIDENT  REMOVING  GAME 
Take  with  you  personally,  when  leaving  the  State  as  a non-resi- 
dent licensed  hunter,  any  game  except  elk  that  you  have  lawfully 
taken,  which  must  not  exceed  three  days  legal  kill. 

SALE  OF  IMPORTED  GAME 

Sell  game  imported  dead  or  alive  from  another  state,  if  the  car- 
ton containing  same  or  the  individual  carcasses  have  attached  a 
tag  identifying  the  game  in  plain  English,  and  giving  the  state  or 
nation  from  which  shipped.  Before  such  game  is  offered  for  sale, 
a metal  seal  must  be  attached  to  each  bird  or  animal  by  a repre- 
sentative of  the  Commission. 
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UNDER  THE  NEW  1937  GAME  CODE 


HEAD  GAME  PROTECTION  CLERK 

SALE  OF  MOUNTED  SPECIMENS 

Sell  the  mounted  heads  or  tanned  skins,  or  parts  thereof,  of  any 
game  not  killed  in  a wild  state  in  Pennsylvania. 

TRAINING  DOGS 

Train  your  dog  on  any  small  game  except  wild  turkeys  from 
August  20th  to  the  following  March  31st,  from  sunrise  to  9 P.  M., 
Standard  Time.  No  firearms  usually  fired  from  the  shoulders  may 
be  carried.  Dogs  may  be  trained  on  raccoons  from  sunrise  to  mid- 
night, during  this  period. 

FIELD  TRIALS 

Obtain  a permit  to  hold  a field  trial  of  any  kind  from  April  1st 
to  April  15th.  Permits  to  hold  field  trials  with  led  game  animals 
from  April  1st  to  August  19th  may  be  issued.  Fee  $5.00. 

RETRIEVER  TRIALS 

Obtain  a permit  to  hold  a retriever  trial  from  October  15  to 
December  31.  Fee  $10.00. 

FOX-HUNTING— ORGANIZED  PACKS 

Obtain  a permit  to  hunt  foxes  with  an  organized  pack  of  20  or 
more  hounds  from  August  20  to  the  following  March  31st.  Fee 
$50.00. 

GAME  DESTROYING  PROPERTY 

Under  certain  conditions,  kill  at  any  time  any  elk,  deer,  bear, 
rabbit,  squirrel,  raccoon,  woodchuck  or  blackbird,  found  materially 
destroying  crops,  fruit  trees,  vegetables,  livestocks,  etc.  (For  fur- 
ther details,  apply  to  the  Commission.) 

PROTECTED  BIRDS  DESTROYING  PROPERTY 

Kill  any  eagle,  hawk,  owl,  turkey  vulture,  or  heron  caught  de- 
stroying livestock,  poultry,  game,  other  protected  birds,  their  nests 
or  young,  or  fish  in  private  ponds. 

REMOVING  WOUNDED  ANIMAL 

With  permission  of  the  owner  or  person  in  charge  of  a property, 
remove  a mortally  wounded  bird  or  animal  from  its  place  of  refuge 
in  a rail,  post,  wood  or  stone  pile  or  fence. 

SIGNALLING  WITH  GUN 

Discharge  a firearm  at  random  any  time  to  signal  for  aid  while 
in  distress. 

RETURN  OF  SKINS 

Have  the  skins  of  animals,  on  which  you  claim  bounty,  returned 
to  you  if  desired. 

DEER-PROOF  FENCE 

Enter  into  an  agreement  to  erect  a deer-proof  fence  where  deer 
are  destroying  farm  crops,  orchards  and  commercial  tree  nurseries. 
The  Commission  furnishes  the  fencing  and  staples;  the  landowner 
erects  the  fence. 

BEAR  DAMAGE 

Be  paid  for  damage  by  bears  to  livestock,  poultry  or  bees,  upon 
lands  open  to  public  hunting. 

YOU  MAY  NOT: 

GROUNDHOGS 

Trap  or  dig-out  woodchucks  (groundhogs). 

SUNDAY  GROUNDHOG  HUNTING 

Hunt  groundhogs  on  Sunday.  They  are  now  game  animals. 

GROUNDHOG  SEASON 

Hunt  groundhogs  between  September  16th  and  October  31st 
inclusive. 

DOGS  FOR  HUNTING 

Use  a dog  for  hunting  groundhogs,  or  any  other  wild  animals 
or  birds,  from  April  1st  to  August  19th  inclusive. 

HAWKS  UNPROTECTED 

Kill  any  hawks  except  the  goshawks,  sharp-shinned  hawks,  and 
Cooper’s  hawks. 

TURKEY  BUZZARD 

Shoot  a turkey  buzzard  (vulture).  They  are  now  protected. 

OWLS  UNPROTECTED 

Kill  any  owls  except  the  great-horned  and  the  snowy  owl. 

MINIMUM  AGE 

Attempt  to  purchase  a hunter’s  license  when  under  12  years  of 

age. 


HUNTING  UNDER  16 

Hunt  with  a gun,  or  bow  and  arrow,  when  under  16  years  of 
age,  unless  accompanied  by  a member  of  your  family  over  21  years 
old  (except  on  your  own  home  grounds). 

HUNTING  WITHOUT  LICENSE 

At  any  age,  hunt  wild  birds  or  animals,  without  a license,  ex- 
cept on  your  own  home  grounds  and  those  adjoining. 

CONSENT  REQUIRED 

Hunt  or  trap  without  a license  on  lands  adjoining  those  on  which 
you  reside,  unles  you  have  consent  of  the  owners. 

REPORT  GAME  KILL 

Fail  to  forward  your  “Report  of  Game  Killed’’  to  the  Commis- 
sion before  January  16.  (Penalty  $2.00) 

MINIMUM  AGE— SPECIAL  PERMITS 

Apply  for  a permit  to  practice  taxidermy,  deal  in  furs,  propa- 
gate game,  maintain  a roadside  menagerie,  or  other  special  priv- 
ilege, unless  you  are  21  years  old  or  over. 

RIFLE  HUNTING 

During  the  five  days  preceding  the  open  deer  season,  hunt  any 
wild  birds  or  animals  with  a rifle,  or  other  firearm,  discharging  but 
one  ball  or  pellet  at  a time.  (Penalty  $25.00.) 

CARTRIDGES 

During  the  five  days  preceding  the  open  deer  season,  have  any 
rifle  cartridges  or  single-ball  shotgun  shells  in  possession  while 
hunting.  (Penalty  $25.00.) 

RACCOON  TRAPPING 

Trap  raccoons  in  any  county  not  opened  to  such  trapping  by 
the  Game  Commission. 

SPECIAL  DEER  PERMIT 

Hunt  antlerless  deer  without  first  securing  a special  permit  from 
the  Commission  at  a cost  of  $2.00. 

RAW  FURS 

Have  raw  furs  in  possession  longer  than  10  days  after  the  season 
closes. 

STAKING  OUT  TRAPS 

Stake  out  or  set  traps  prior  to  the  day  and  hour  fixed  on  the 
open  season  for  taking  fur-bearers  and  raccoons. 

IMPORTED  GREEN  PELTS 

Possess  green  pelts  taken  in  another  state,  unless  positive  iden- 
tification and  proof  of  the  locality  where  taken  is  attached. 
(Licensed  fur-dealers  excepted.) 

TRAPS  FIVE  FEET  FROM  HOLES 

Set  steel  traps  closer  than  5 feet  from  any  hole  or  den  which 
may  be  occupied  by  a fur-bearer  or  predator.  (Penalty  $10.00.) 

SNARES,  POISON,  ETC. 

Use  a snare,  poison,  explosives,  or  chemicals  to  take  any  fur- 
bearing animals  or  predators  (including  foxes). 

TRAPPING  MUSKRATS,  BEAVERS 

Take  muskrats  or  beavers  by  any  method  except  steel  or  live 
traps  and  deadfalls.  (Shooting  prohibited.) 

DIGGING  OUT  FUR-BEARERS 

Smoke  out  or  dig  out  the  den  or  house  of  any  fur-bearing 
animal. 

CUTTING  DEN  TREES 

Cut  den  trees  take  fur-bearers  or  predators. 

BEAVER  TRAPPING 

Attempt  to  trap  beavers  unless  you  are  a resident  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

TEN  TRAPS 

Set  more  than  10  traps  for  beavers  at  one  time. 

BEAVER  HIDES 

Possess  a beaver  hide  beyond  10  days  after  the  season  closes, 
unless  it  has  been  tagged  by  a salaried  officer  of  the  Commission 

SHIPPING  RAW  SKINS 

Ship  the  raw  skin  of  any  fur-bearing  animal,  raccoon  or  pred- 
ator out  of  the  State  unless  a tag  obtained  from  the  Commission 
(for  25c)  has  been  attached  to  the  shipment.  Holders  of  fur-deal- 
er’s and  taxidermy  permits  excepted.) 

BEAVER  DAMS,  HOUSES 

Disturb  a beaver  dam  or  house  without  a special  permit  from 
the  Commission. 


(Continued  on  page  26) 


A common  sight  along1  the  shores  of  Lake  Pymatuning. 


Sunset  on  the  Pymatuning. 


THE  SCENIC 


Carp  by  the  thousands  “rise”  to  bread  thrown  them  by 
amazed  spectators. 


Feeding  earp  in  the  game  refuge  spillway. 


ON 

Duck  potato  seed  is  planted 
for  waterfowl. 


lese  Mallards  and  their  young  attract  many  sightseers  to  the 
Pymatuning  Game  Refuge. 
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Xettina  carp  in  the  same  refuge  spillway  for  shipment  to  little 
ponds  for  the  kiddies  to  catch. 


The  lake  is  patrolled  regularly. 


Mallards  and  young. 
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ALTHOUGH  the  sky  was  overcast  and  it  rained  a part  of  the 
.time,  a goodly  crowd  attended  the  Pymatuning  Lake  dedi- 
catory exercises  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters  on  July  1.  It  was  too  bad  the  weather  kept  more  people 
from  turning  out,  but  they  would  have  had  a darn  good  time  any- 
way— at  least  I did. 

There  are  a certain  bunch  of  enthusiasts  among  the  sportsmen 
of  Pennsylvania  who  never  fail  to  give  such  demonstrations  their 
hearty  support.  They  are  always  on  deck  to  help  swell  the  crowd. 
It  would  take  too  much  space  in  this  column  to  name  them  all,  but 
those  who  are  “guilty”  know  who  I’m  talking  about. 

The  event,  from  flag  raising  to  speech  making,  and  the  splendid 
luncheon  given  the  officials  at  the  “cottage,”  was  a real  success. 
Those  responsible,  from  Dr.  James  Bogardus,  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters,  down,  deserve  high  praise  for 
their  efforts  to  make  the  program  interesting  and  educational. 

Dr.  Bogardus  was  the  principal  speaker  and  officiated  at  the  flag 
raising  exercises.  He  was  introduced  by  James  Stastny,  Resident 
Engineer.  Other  speakers  included  Hon.  Chas.  A.  French,  Commis- 
sioner of  Fisheries;  Hon.  Robert  Lamberton,  Game  Commissioner; 
Seth  Gordon,  Executive  Director,  Game  Commission;  Senator 
Glenn  R.  Law  of  Crawford  County,  and  Burton  Hill  of  the  Ohio 
Conservation  Department. 

The  celebration  also  included  the  opening  of  the  first  day  of  the 
bass  fishing  season,  and  while  I didn’t  travel  the  whole  way  around 
the  seventy-six  miles  of  shore  line,  I saw  enough  of  it  to  know 
that  there  was  one  fisherman  per  square  yard  in  some  places.  On 
the  Espyville  road,  which  crosses  the  lake  at  its  widest  point,  they 
were  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  some  instances.  How  they  ever  got 
their  lines  in  and  out  without  tangling  them  is  a mystery  to  me. 

Bill  Drake  and  I (Bill’s  the  Game  Commission  photographer) 
met  one  poor  chap  who  hooked  himself  pretty  badly  through  the 
fleshy  part  of  his  hand — -we  sent  him  to  a doctor.  It  was  the  only 
casualty  we  heard  of. 

The  “bigmouths”  were  not  biting  so  good  from  all  appearances, 
although  some  nice  catches  were  made.  I understand  some  of  the 
fellows  out  in  boats  did  pretty  well.  And  talking  about  boats,  the 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  really  has  something  in  their 
fine  administration  building,  modern  club  house,  refreshment  stand 
and  boat  hire  service.  And  they  have  some  small  boats  which  can 
be  rented  for  a nominal  fee. 

I’ll  venture  to  say  that  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell,  the 
Pymatuning  State  Park  will  be  one  of  the  most  popular  recrea- 
tional centers  in  the  East.  It  has  everything — lots  of  water,  one  of 
those  real  “lakey”  shore  lines — you  know,  the  kind  that  makes  you 
think  there  is  a fish  lying  underneath  every  old  stump  or  rock;  the 
surrounding  farms  and  woodlands  also  lend  their  characteristic 
beauty  to  complete  a picture  which  the  visitor  won’t  forget  in  a 
hurry. 

And  about  fishing — I’m  told  that  the  Fish  Commissions  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio  stocked  71,000,000  fish  of  various  kinds  in  the 
lake  since  it  was  created.  It  won’t  be  long  until  they’re  right  siz- 
able either. 

Probably  the  most  unusual  feature  at  Pymatuning  is  the  mil- 
lions of  small  carp  which  have  congregated  at  the  sluiceway  of  the 
Game  Commission’s  waterfowl  sanctuary  lying  north  of  the  Lines- 
ville  Road.  Here  hundreds  of  fishermen  and  sightseers  converged 
and  threw  loaves  of  bread  to  the  fish.  In  a twinkling  so  many 
thousands  of  young  carp  appeared  on  the  surface  that  they  formed 
a regular  island  and  thousands  of  fish  were  carried  around  several 
inches  out  of  water,  all  trying  to  get  a bite  of  the  bread.  I took  a 


lot  of  movies,  not  only  of  the  millions  of  milling  fish,  but  of  ducks 
walking  on  the  backs  of  the  fish  trying  to  snitch  a bite  to  eat. 

Pymatuning,  as  most  people  know,  is  on  the  Pennsylvania-Ohio 
line  in  Crawford  County,  about  twelve  miles  north  of  Conneaut 
Lake.  It  is  about  275  miles  from  Harrisburg  and  the  entire  prop- 
erty is  under  the  State  supervision.  A CCC  camp  on  the  property 
erected  the  large,  modern  club-house  which  I mentioned  a while 
ago. 

The  lake’s  widest  point  (2.2  miles)  occurs  at  the  Espeyville 
Road.  This  road  bisects  the  lake  and  incidentally  affords  the  best 
view  of  the  enormous  expanse  of  water. 

Just  as  Bill  and  I were  about  to  leave  for  home,  I heard  Fish 
Commissioner  French  say  something  about  moving  some  of  the 
carp  from  the  spillway  in  our  refuge  the  next  morning,  so  we 
stayed  over  to  witness  this  unusual  spectacle.  I cannot  describe  it 
other  than  to  say  that  when  the  nets  were  raised,  they  were  filled 
with  a seething,  boiling,  milling,  mass  of  fish. 

A lot  of  them  were  carp,  and  a lot  of  them  were  crappie  and 
other  game  fish  which  were  segregated  and  thrown  back.  The  Fish 
Commission  had  one  of  its  tank  trucks  available  and  the  fish  were 
quickly  and  efficiently  transported  from  the  nets  into  the  tanks.  I 
understand  that  they  were  consigned  to  some  of  the  little  mud 
ponds  in  Pittsburgh  and  vicinity  where  they  will  gladden  the  heart 
of  many  a city  youngster. 


WE  are  told  by  authorities  who  have  given  it  years  and  years 
of  study  that  wildlife,  and  the  fields,  woods  and  streams  in 
which  it  lives,  is  one  of  the  Nation’s  most  valuable  assets. 

We  are  told  that  approximately  $350,000,000  is  spent  annually  in 
the  United  States  in  the  pursuit  of  game  alone.  This  vast  sum  is 
spent  for  arms  and  ammunitions,  hunting  clothing  and  equipment, 
camping  outfits,  transportation,  lodging,  supplies,  and  all  the  other 
incidentals  which  are  essential  to  the  sport. 

The  annual  investment  in  hunting  licenses  amounts  to  about 
$9,000,000,  all  except  that  needed  for  administration  being  used  for 
game  restoration  and  game  law  enforcement.  It  is  further  esti- 
mated that  about  $7,500,000  of  private  capital  is  expended  for  these 
same  purposes. 

The  return  on  this  investment,  in  the  annual  meat  and  fur  crop 
alone,  is  estimated  at  $150,000,000.  There  is  probably  no  other  busi- 
ness that  pays  so  great  a dividend. 

There  are  other  dividends  which  must  not  be  overlooked — the 
dividends  of  health  and  recreation.  If  we  could  estimate  these  in 
dollars  and  cents  I feel  perfectly  safe  in  saying  the  economic  value 
would  be  but  a speck  on  the  horizon.  Ask  the  tired  mill  worker 
or  the  over-worked  executive  upon  his  return  from  a tramp  with 
gun  and  dog. 

A check  up  on  the  sales  of  licenses  in  the  different  states  shows 
that  approximately  6,000,000  devotees  of  the  hunt  go  afield  annu- 
ally, and  this  number  is  constantly  growing. 

Automobiles  and  good  roads  take  them  quickly  into  the  heart 
of  the  best  hunting  territories  and  I wonder  sometimes  how  the 
game  manages  to  hold  its  own  against  the  advance  of  such  an 
army,  to  say  nothing  of  the  depletion  of  its  numbers  by  predators, 
by  the  elements,  by  starvation  and  disease,  by  the  knives  of  the 
mower  and  the  carelessness  and  thoughtlessness  of  the  motorist. 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  enjoy  hunting  as  a sport  and  recreation 
we  must  individually  and  collectively  help  to  control  the  destruc- 
tive forces  which  are  constantly  threatening  it. 

More  money  must  be  definitely  set  aside  for  the  propagation, 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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July  14,  1937 — CLARK  GABLE  is  Walter  Winchell's  guest 
columnist  today.  Winchell  is  on  vacation. 


By  CLARK  GABLE 

Doing  a guest  column  for  your  favorite  columnist  is  strictly 
from  scratch.  No  matter  how  willing  you  are  to  bat  it  out,  the  ma- 
terial always  seems  to  fall  short. 

Like  most  guys,  I’m  daffy  about  hunting.  All  my  life  I’ve  wanted 
to  hunt.  When  I was  an  oil  driller  I looked  forward  to  my  two 
weeks’  vacation — because  it  meant  a session  in  the  woods  with  a 
gun.  When  I lumberjacked  I used  to  spend  my  spare  minutes 
sniping  at  anything  from  rabbits  to  grizzly  bear — the  grizzlies 
usually  turned  out  to  be  just  plain  rabbits,  too,  but  it  doesn’t  cost 
you  anything  to  pretend. 

Then  I got  a lucky  break.  The  movies  hired  me.  Almost  over- 
night I could  have  all  the  guns  I’d  ever  wanted.  In  this  game,  the 
Celestial  Warden  be  thanked,  they  don’t  pay  off  in  promises. 

Now,  it’s  a funny  thing  about  guns,  Walter.  You  take  a .250-.3000 
and  stick  a four-power  sight  on  it  and  build  up  the  comb  and 
lighten  the  trigger-pull  with  your  own  hand  and — 

Well,  let  it  be.  Wally  Beery  likes  a .45-. 90.  Some  people’s  ideas 
of  guns  are  not  for  you  and  me  to  pass  judgment  on.  You  just 
have  to  leave  them  to  their  own  consciences  and  wait  for  them  to 
see  the  dawn  of  sensibility.  I’m  not  going  to  argue  about  it.  All 
I say  is — 

Anyway!  I have  a whole  closetful  of  guns.  Fine  guns.  The  best 
guns  any  hunter  ever  could  desire.  I haven’t  forgotten  a thing.  I’ve 
even  got  a streamlined,  peep-sighted,  round-stocked  gadget  that 
sprays  a fly  into  eternity  at  40  rods.  As  a matter  of  fact,  that’s  the 
gun  I use  most. 

This  brings  me  down  to  the  column  I figured  I’d  like  to  write 
for  you.  The  column  should  be  titled: 

“The  Hunting  Trips  That  Gable  Didn’t  Take.” 

That’s  news,  isn’t  it,  Walter?  Anybody  can  write  about  the  hunt- 
ing trips  they  HAVE  taken.  But  the  hunting  trips  you  DIDN’T 
take — 

My  first  hunting  trip  was  to  Mombasa.  That’s  down  in  Africa. 
At  just  about  that  time  I had  purchased  a fine  express  rifle.  No 
elephant  could  have  looked  that  gun  in  the  face  and  not  trembled 
his  tusks  into  a noise  like  a castanet  player  with  the  palsy. 

A fellow  by  the  name  of  Frederick  Bary  wrote  me  a long  letter 
one  day.  Old-time  animal  trainer  and  bring-’em-back-alive  chappie. 
He  heard  about  my  weakness  for  the  trail — he  saw  and  liked  one 
of  my  pictures.  So  he  wrote  me.  He  outlined  a whole  expedition 
for  us.  I told  him  to  come  on  to  Hollywood. 

He  showed  up  at  the  studio  one  day.  We  outfitted  ourselves 
from  head  to  foot.  We  spent  a whole  week  shopping.  We  shot 
antelope.  We  shot  charging  lions.  We  assassinated  whole  troops  of 
tigers  and  at  least  72  mad  elephants.  Three  hours  before  the  boat 
sailed  they  called  me  back  to  the  studio. 

That  was  “Strange  Interlude,”  with  Norma  Shearer.  Norma  never 
knew  why  I stared  at  her  so  fixedly  between  takes.  It  she’d  real- 
ized that  on  alternate  days  she  was  a charging  bull  elephant,  a 


fear-crazed  leopard  and  a wild-eyed  mandrill,  and  that  good  old 
Clark  had  his  trusty  express  rifle  trained  on  her  every  minute  of 
the  time,  she’d  probably  have  gone  shopping  for  a straitjacket. 

The  next  hunting  trip  I didn’t  take  was  a honey. 

Fellow  down  Australia  way  wrote  me  a long  letter  telling  me 
how  much  he  liked  my  pictures  and  how  he  knew  I was  nuts  about 
hunting  and  how  about  my  coming  down  to  Never-Never  land  for 
a few  months.  I went  to  the  library  that  very  night. 

I dragged  home  about  20  books  on  hunting  big  game  in  Aus- 
tralia. In  two  days  I had  a whole  campaign  mapped  out  I was  go- 
ing to  bag  the  biggest  band  of  bandicoot  that  ever  jiggled  the 
jungle.  I had  the  very  spot  on  the  wall  for  a stuffed  kangaroo — no 
bigger  kangaroo  was  ever  nicked  in  the  world’s  history — and  I’ve 
got  the  spot  on  the  wall  to  prove  it! 

I gave  the  printer  an  order  for  special  engraved  cards  inviting 
my  friends  to  come  and  see  a genuine  rare  platypus  which  I was 
going  to  shoot  within  the  next  four  months.  I stopped  the  biggest 
gang  of  wild  hyenas  that  ever  charged  across  the  sporting  goods 
floor  at  Bullock’s-Wilshire  with  seven  shots  from  a trusty  repeater. 
I thought  I’d  better  buy,  just  in  case. 

I made  my  reservations.  I got  all  my  guns  packed.  There  were 
six  new  ones,  meant  specially  for  Australia,  and  the  box  was  get- 
ting rather  small.  There  wasn’t  any  sense  in  leaving  the  elephant 
guns  at  home.  You  never  know  when  you’re  going  to  run  into  an 
elephant.  I knew  exactly  what  that  telephone  jingle  meant.  The 
name  of  the  picture  they  wanted  me  to  report  for  work  on  was 
“Red  Dust.” 

That  year  I didn’t  have  time  even  to  unpack  the  guns.  That 
year — it  was  1933 — they  handed  me  “White  Sister,”  “No  Man  of 
Her  Own,”  “Night  Flight,”  “Hold  Your  Man”  and  “It  Happened 
One  Night.” 

The  next  hunting  trip  I didn’t  take— Walter,  this  is  breaking  my 
heart!  I can’t  go  on  much  longer.  Think  how  you’d  feel  with  guns 
of  your  own! 

The  next  hunting  trip  I didn’t  take  was  arranged  by  a fellow 
up  Fairbanks  way.  Alaska’s  hunting  is  supposed  to  be  the  finest  in 
the  world.  I went  out  quick  and  bought  four  new  guns.  Beauties, 
Walter!  Walnut-stocked,  hand-checked,  seven-turned  beauties! 
There  was  a huge  Kodiak  bear — biggest  thing  you  ever  saw  in 
your  life. 

I was  going  to  give  YOU  that  bear,  Walter.  I was  going  to  have 
him  stuffed  and  give  him  to  YOU! 

Only  that  year  I couldn’t  give  you  anything  but  “Men  in  White,” 
“Manhattan  Melodrama,”  “Chained,”  “Forsaking  All  Others”  and 
“After  Office  Hours.” 

“San  Francisco”  did  me  out  of  Madagascar  pigs.  “Love  on  the 
Run”  did  me  out  of  Malay  leopards.  And  this  year  “Parnell”  kept 
me  away  from  African  gnus.  I’m  getting  so  I don’t  care,  Walter. 
I just  say  to  myself:  “No  gnus  is  good  gnus”  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

There  was  just  a chance,  Walter,  just  a bare  chance  of  sneaking 
in  one,  teensy  bitsy  safari  with  the  elephant  gun  after  cougar  in 
Arizona  during  the  last  48  hours.  Could  have  made  it  by  plane, 
knocked  ’em  dead,  hopped  back,  made  it  on  the  “Saratoga”  set 
with  half  an  hour  to  spare.  I got  your  guest-column  request  just 
as  I was  on  my  way  to  the  airport. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
OFFICIAL  1937  OPEN  SEASONS  AND  BAG  LIMITS 
FOR  GAME  AND  FUR-BEARING  ANIMALS 


Below  is  a summary  of  the  open  seasons  and  bag  limits  established  by  resolu- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  under  date  of  July  7,  1937,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  Sections  SOI  and  601  of  the  Act  of  Assembly, 
approved  June  3,  1037.  Open  season  includes  both  dates  given,  Sundays  ex- 
cepted for  game.  The  shooting  hours  daily  are  7 a.  m.  to  5 p.  m.,  except  Water- 
fowl  and  Coots  7 a.  m.  to  4 p.  m.  On  November  1 no  hunting  before  9 a.  m., 
which  also  is  the  opening  hour  on  the  first  day  of  the  seasons  for  male  deer  and 
for  trapping  raccoons  and  fur-bearing  animals.  Raccoons  may  be  hunted  at  night. 
The  daily  raccoon  limit  covers  animals  taken  noon  to  noon. 


UPLAND  GAME 

(Small  game  possession  limit  2 days’  bag) 
Ruffed  Grouse 


Bag  Limits 


Bobwhite  Quail,  Gambel  Quail,  Valley  Quail 
(combined  kinds) 


Wild  Turkey 
low)* 


(see  counties  closed  listed  be- 


Ringneck  Pheasants,  males  only- 

Blackbirds 

Rabbits,  Cottontail 


Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox 

(combined  kinds) 

Squirrels,  Red 


Woodchucks  (commonly  called  Groundhogs)** 
Raccoons,  all  counties  by  individual  or 

hunting  party 

Raccoons,  by  trapping,  in  counties 

listed  below*** 

Bear,  over  one  year  old  by  individual. 


over  one  year  old  by  hunting  party  of 

or  more 

antlerless,  in  certain  counties**** 

male  with  2 or  more  points  to  1 antler 
male  as  above,  by  hunting  party 
six  or  more 


Day 

Season  Open  Seasons 

2 

6 

Nov. 

1-Nov.  13 

4 

12 

Nov. 

1-Nov.  13 

2 

8 

Nov. 

1-Nov.  13 

1 

1 

Nov. 

1-Not.  25 

2 

8 

Not. 

1-Nov.  25 

Unlimited 

Nov. 

1-Nov.  25 

4 

20 

Nor. 

1-Nov.  25 

6 

20 

Nov. 

1-Nov.  25 

Unlimited 

Not. 

1-Aug.  15,  1938 

Unlimited 

Nov. 

1-Sept.  15,  1938 

2 

10 

Nov. 

1-Dec.  31 

10 

Dec. 

1-Dec.  31 

1 

1 

Nov.  15-Nov.  20 

2 

2 

Nov.  15-Nov.  20 

1 

1 

Nov.  25-Nov.  27 

1 

1 

Nov.  29-Dec.  11 

6 

6 

Nov.  29-Dec.  11 

Bear. 

six 
Deer, 

Deer, 

Deer, 
of 

No  open  season — Reeves  Pheasants,  Hungarian  and  Chukar  Partridges,  Doves, 
Elk  and  cub  Bears. 

MIGRATORY  GAME 

(Possession  limit  one  day’s  bag) 

MIGRATORY  GAME 

(Possession  limit  one  day’s  bag) 

Rails  (including  Sora) 

Gallinules  - 

Woodcock 


..15  Unlimited 
..15  Unlimited 
..  4 Unlimited 
..15  Unlimited 


Sept.  1 — Nov.  30 
Oct.  1 — Oct.  31 


Nov.  1 — Nov.  30 


Snipe,  Wilson  or  Jack- 

Wild  Ducks  (Some  species  closed). 10  Unlimited 

Wild  Geese  (R“ant  closed) 5 Unlimited 

Coots  or  Mudhens- — 25  Unlimited 

(Ask  Game  Commission,  Harrisburg,  for  full  Federal  Regulations). 

Fill  BK.AKEKS  (Traps  not  to  be  set  before  9 A.  M.  the  first  day  of  the  open 
trapping  season  for  any  fur-bearing  animal  or  for  Raccoons  in  open  counties) 


Minks.  Opossums,  Skunks 

Muskrats  (by  trapping  only)  

Beavers  (by  trapping  only)  in  counties 

listed  below***** 

NO  OPEN  SEASON— Otters. 


Unlimited 

Unlimited 


Nov.  15- Feb.  28,  1938 
Dec.  1-Feb.  28,  1938 


3 Feb.  15-Feb.  28,  1938 


*No  open  season  on  Wild  Turkeys  during  1937  in  Clarion,  Clearfield,  Forest, 
Schuylkill,  Venango  and  Warren  Counties. 

**The  season  is  now  open  on  woodchucks  until  Sept.  15.  Closed  Sept.  16  to 
Oct.  31. 

***Counties  open  to  Raccoon  trapping:  Bradford.  Cameron,  Carbon,  Centre, 
Clarion,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Columbia,  Crawford,  Elk,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson, 
Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Monroe,  Pike,  Potter,  Sullivan,  Sus- 
quehanna, Tioga,  Union,  Venango,  Warren,  Wayne  and  Wyoming.  Traps  not 
to  be  set  or  staked  out  before  9 A.  M.  the  first  day. 

****Special  open  season  for  the  killing  of  a limited  number  of  Deer  without 
visible  antlers  or  horns,  without  regard  to  sex  or  size  or  weight,  by  special  per- 
mit costing  $2.00  in  certain  counties.  Detailed  information  concerning  number 
of  permits  which  will  be  issued  in  counties  declared  open,  when  they  will  be 
available  for  issuance,  etc.,  may  be  secured  direct  from  the  Commission  at  Har- 
risburg. 

*****Counties  open  to  Beaver  trapping:  Bradford,  Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield, 
Clinton,  Columbia,  Elk,  Jefferson,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Montour,  Northumber- 
land, Potter,  Snyder,  Sullivan,  Tioga  and  Union.  Write  Commission  for  detailed 
information. 


Setli  Gordon,  center,  extending  weleonie  to  two  Tar  Heel  game 
protectors  who  are  taking  a course  at  The  Game  Commission  Train- 
ing School  this  year.  W.  C.  Shaffer,  Director,  Bureau  of  Protection, 
left;  Judd  Turner,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Game  Commission; 
Seth  Gordon,  Director;  and  Thomas  Carter  and  Wm.  McLean,  of 
North  Carolina. 


REGIONAL  CONFERENCE  OUTSTANDING  SUCCESS 

Seth  Gordon,  Executive  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  represented  the  Keystone  State  at  the  first  regional 
wildlife  conference  sponsored  by  the  General  Wildlife  Federation. 
The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  correlate  the  outstanding 
wildlife  conservation  developments  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  various  states  included  within  the  region  affected. 

Through  this  medium  all  agencies  which  are  vitally  concerned 
with  the  management  and  increase  of  game  and  fish,  reforestation, 
soil  erosion  and  other  activities  involving  the  recreational  and 
economic  welfare  of  the  nation  will  learn  much  from  each  other. 
Consequently  the  best  systems  for  carrying  out  these  interrelated 
activities  will  be  promulgated. 

In  Director  Gordon’s  case,  for  instance,  he  explained  fully  Penn- 
sylvania’s method  of  handling  its  field  staff  and  the  Training  School 
program.  Those  assembled  were  deeply  interested,  and  many  of 
them  expressed  the  hope  that  they  might  some  day  adopt  a similar 
plan.  Commissioner  Sam  Brewster  of  Tennessee,  who  just  recently 
took  charge  of  that  state’s  Conservation  Department,  said  to  Mr. 
Gordon  at  the  culmination  of  his  talk,  “I  have  heard  your  address 
and  have  seen  the  motion  pictures  of  your  Training  School.  I still 
can’t  believe  it.  If  we  in  Tennessee  will  ever  be  able  to  put  our 
field  work  on  a like  basis,  we  shall  begin  going  places.” 


SPECIAL  ANTLERLESS  DEER  SEASON 


COMMISSIONER  REAPPOINTED 

Hon.  Ross  L.  Leffler,  of  McKeesport,  former  chairman  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  was  reappointed  to  its  member- 
ship by  Governor  Earle,  on  July  23. 

Mr.  Leffler  was  also  named  Vice  President,  to  succeed  J.  Q. 
Creveling,  who  retired  recently. 


Another  short,  rigidly-controlled  antlerless  deer  season  has  been 
declared  this  year,  following  extensive  field  surveys  made  by  the 
Commission’s  Division  of  Game  Research  and  the  entire  Field 
Staff. 

Despite  the  fact  that  thousands  of  antlerless  deer  have  been 
killed  every  now  and  then  under  special  seasons  during  the  past 
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fifteen  years,  and  despite  the  further  fact  that  many  thousands 
more  have  been  killed  by  farmers  to  protect  crops  and  orchards, 
or  starved  due  to  lack  of  food  or  died  by  accident,  under  Pennsyl- 
vania’s protective  measures  the  animals  replenish  their  depleted 
ranks  so  rapidly  that  the  'ommission  has  no  alternative  than  to 
effect  occasional  humane  .enactions  by  declaring  special  seasons. 

Such  seasons  are  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  control  the 
herd  and  to  maintain  the  size  and  quality  of  the  animals  them- 
selves. The  average  sportsman  is  perfectly  willing  to  get  along 
with  a few  less  deer  if  the  stamina  of  the  animals,  and  better  tro- 
phies, may  thereby  be  assured.  Nobody  wants  to  kill  only  “runt 
deer.” 

Previous  special  deer  seasons  have  had  good  effect  in  almost 
every  instance,  and  they  will  have  to  be  declared  in  certain  sec- 
tions whenever  the  herd  gets  beyond  the  food  supply  necessary 
to  keep  the  animals  in  a thriving  condition.  The  majority  of  our 
sportsmen  have  learned  the  wisdom  of  occasional  special  seasons, 
and  as  a result  the  Commission  anticipates  much  less  objections  to 
the  restricted  open  doe  season  this  year. 

Special  permits  costing  $2.00  each  will  be  issued  by  the  Game 
Commission’s  office  in  Harrisburg  to  control  the  allotments.  The 
number  of  deer  that  may  be  removed  from  each  county  is  based 
entirely  upon  the  condition  of  the  herd  in  that  area. 

The  special  permit  feature  will  serve  two  purposes;  first,  it  will 
protect  the  future  supply  of  deer  in  all  of  the  regions  affected,  and 
second,  it  will  enable  the  farmers  and  orchardists,  who  are  suffer- 
ing the  most  damage,  to  help  remove  the  cause.  “More  complaints 
of  deer  damage  to  crops  and  orchards,  as  well  as  reports  of  over- 
browsed range  conditions,  have  been  forthcoming  this  year  than 
for  several  years  past.” 

By  opening  the  special  season  for  November  25,  26  and  27,  in 
advance  of  the  regular  buck  season,  the  animals  which  are  causing 
the  farmers  grief  will  be  removed  instead  of  being  driven  back  into 
the  wilderness  fastnesses.  Killing  of  necessary  breeding  bucks, 
which  sometimes  shed  their  antlers  during  the  latter  days  of  the 
usual  buck  season,  also  will  be  prevented. 

Antlerless  deer  may  be  taken  without  regard  to  sex,  size  or 
weight,  but  there  will  be  no  excuse  for  the  individual  who  shoots 
a spike  buck,  and  no  sportsman  should  ever  kill  a fawn. 

The  counties  open  to  the  killing  of  antlerless  deer  and  the  num- 
ber of  deer  to  be  removed  in  each  case  are  as  follows: 

Adams,  100;  Armstrong,  200;  Bedford,  300;  Berks,  75;  Blair,  200; 
Bradford,  250;  Butler,  200;  Cambria,  500;  Cameron,  400;  Carbon, 
300;  Centre  (Townships  of  Rush,  Taylor,  North,  Half  Moon, 
Huston,  Union,  Boggs,  Snowshoe,  Burnside  and  Curtin  only),  300; 
Chester,  50;  Clarion,  500;  Clearfield  (Townships  of  Cooper,  Chest, 
Beccaria,  Penn  and  Boggs  only),  300;  Clinton,  500;  Columbia,  500; 
Cumberland,  225;  Dauphin,  150;  Elk,  700;  Fayette,  200;  Forest, 
1000;  Franklin,  250;  Fulton,  200;  Huntingdon,  300;  Indiana,  200; 
Jefferson,  500;  Juniata,  100;  Lackawanna,  200;  Lancaster,  50; 
Lebanon,  100;  Lehigh,  50;  Luzerne,  400;  Lycoming,  2000;  McKean, 
800;  Mifflin,  100;  Monroe,  800;  Northampton,  100;  Northumberland, 
50;  Perry,  200;  Pike,  200;  Potter,  600;  Schuylkill,  50;  Snyder,  50; 
Somerset,  500;  Sullivan,  1500;  Susquehanna,  150;  Tioga,  500; 
Union,  50;  Venango,  500;  Warren,  1000;  Wayne,  700;  Westmore- 
land, 500;  Wyoming,  1000;  and  York,  100. 

Three  permits  will  be  issued  for  each  deer  to  be  removed.  The 
special  permits  will  become  available  to  residents  of  the  county 
on  October  1st.  By  November  1st,  if  there  are  still  some  of  any 
quota  remaining  unsold,  these  may  be  issued  to  duly  licensed  resi- 
dent or  non-resident  hunters,  regardless  of  the  county  in  which 
they  live. 

All  antlerless  deer  killed  must  be  properly  tagged  within  four 
hours  after  killing,  and  be  reported  to  the  Commission  within  72 
hours.  Anyone  who  hunts  and  kills  an  antlerless  deer  under  a spe- 
cial permit  may  also  hunt  for  antlered  deer  during  the  regular  buck 
season. 


IMPORTANT  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 

1.  All  Special  Deer  Permits  will  be  issued  direct  from  the  Offices 
of  the  Game  Commission,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  upon  receipt  of 
properly  completed  application  on  blank  below,  and  remittance 
by  mail.  It  is  not  necessary  to  apply  in  person. 

2.  Applications  shall  not  be  filed  prior  to  September  15,  1937.  No 
permits  will  be  issued  prior  to  October  1. 


3.  Permit  will  be  valid  only  in  the  county  or  part  thereof  indicated 
in  the  permit. 

4.  During  October,  issuance  of  permits  will  be  restricted  to  resi- 
dents of  the  respective  counties  in  which  such  open  season  is 
declared. 

5.  On  November  1,  all  permits  remaining  unissued  in  any  county 
will  be  available  to  any  resident  or  non-resident  hunter. 

6.  A person  who  kills  an  antlerless  deer  under  authority  of  a spe- 
cial permit  may  also  kill  a legal  antlered  deer  during  the  regu- 
lar buck  season. 

7.  Permits  will  be  issued  in  the  order  in  which  completed  applica- 
tions are  received.  Positively  no  advance  reservations  for  special 
permits. 

8.  If  a group  desires  to  be  reasonably  sure  of  securing  a certain 
number  of  permits  for  any  county,  all  applications  should  be 
mailed  together  with  proper  remittance,  with  a second  choice 
in  the  event  the  quota  is  taken  upon  receipt  of  applications. 

9.  The  fact  that  a person  may  have  a camp  in  a certain  county 
(other  than  his  county  residence)  does  not  entitle  such  person 
to  claim  that  county  as  his  residence  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing a permit  during  October. 

10.  Maps  showing  deer  territory  in  open  counties  other  than  Centre 
and  Clearfield  are  not  available  through  this  Department. 

11.  A properly  licensed  non-resident  hunter  in  possession  of  a Spe- 
cial Deer  Permit  may  remove  an  antlerless  deer  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, if  tagged,  and  transported  as  required  by  law.  In  addi- 
tion, he  may  remove  a deer  with  antlers  which  he  has  legally 
killed. 

12.  A resident  of  Pennsylvania  who  may  legally  hunt  on  his  own  or 
adjoining  lands  without  a resident  license  may  secure  a Special 
Deer  Permit  without  purchasing  a 1937  Resident  Hunter’s  Li- 
cense. Under  these  conditions,  hunting  of  antlerless  deer  must 
be  confined  to  his  lands  of  residence  and  adjoining  lands. 

13.  Applications  may  be  filed  on  and  after  September  15,  but  no 
permit  will  be  issued  prior  to  November  1 to  hunt  in  a county' 
other  than  that  in  which  the  applicant  resides. 

14.  The  provisions  of  law  with  reference  to  hunting  parties,  rosters, 
camp  limits,  etc.,  will  not  apply  during  the  special  three-day 
deer  season,  as  every  licensed  hunter  with  a special  permit  is 
entitled  to  kill  an  antlerless  deer. 


A Federal  Art  Project  was  recently  granted  the  Game  Commis- 
sion under  which  a splendid  group  of  educational  posters  and  high- 
way signs  will  be  produced.  Thousands  of  posters  will  have  been 
turned  out  within  the  next  few  months  in  full  color  for  subsequent 
distribution  throughout  the  State.  They  depict  law  enforcement, 
game  protection,  safety  first  and  numerous  other  phases  of  game 
conservation.  The  highway  signs  will  be  outlined  in  neon  lights  as 
added  warning  to  careless  motorists  who  drive  at  excessive  rates 
of  speed  through  deer  country  and  sections  where  small  game  is 
plentiful. 


Doe  killed  by  a truck  on  the  Wilkes-Barre  and  Easton  Turnpike, 
at  Eern  Ridge,  Monroe  County,  Pa.  After  being  hit  she  gave  birth 
to  the  two  fawns,  a buck  and  a doe. 
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BUILDING  PROGRAM  AT  THE  PYMATUNING  REFUGE 

THE  Pymatuning  State  Game  Refuge  in  Crawford  County  is 
not  only  a refuge  for  water  fowl,  shore  birds  and  upland 
game,  but  also  a reservoir  of  valuable  information  with  respect  to 
many  other  kinds  of  wildlife.  Its  2,500  acres  of  water  and  1,170 
acres  of  land  provide  an  abundance  of  resting  and  feeding  places 


for  more  than  100  species  of  waterfowl  and  shore  birds  during 
their  migratory  flights;  nesting  grounds  for  more  than  25  species; 
a home  and  haven  of  safety  throughout  the  year  for  such  upland 
game  as  cottontail  rabbits,  raccoon,  squirrels,  bobwhite  quail,  ring- 
neck  pheasants,  ruffed  grouse,  etc.;  literally  thousands  of  muskrats; 
and  various  kinds  of  fish  in  great  numbers. 

The  Game  Commission  and  wildlife  enthusiasts,  recognizing  the 
enormous  educational  value  of  these  wildlife  resources,  decided 
that  something  should  be  done  to  make  them  available  to  the 
public.  The  decision  reached  was  that  the  Game  Commission 
should  construct  a building,  for  the  use  of  the  public,  in  which 
mounted  specimens  could  readily  be  viewed  and  where  groups  of 
sportsmen,  ornithologists,  and  others  could  meet  and  discuss  their 
various  interests  and  study  wildlife. 

The  site  of  the  building  agreed  upon  is  on  a high  point  on  what 
is  known  as  Ford  Island,  but  which  in  reality  is  a peninsula  ex- 
tending eastwardly  from  the  State  Highway  about  one  mile  south 
of  Linesville.  From  it  can  be  seen  a large  part  of  the  refuge  and 
the  main  dam  of  the  Pymatuning  Reservoir  Project. 

The  artist’s  sketch  of  the  building,  here  reproduced,  was  pre- 
pared in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters. 
In  the  large  room,  about  21  feet  by  50  feet,  will  be  placed  cases 
containing  mounted  specimens,  especially  of  water  and  shore  birds, 
and  space  for  the  public  to  congregate.  Toilet  facilities  will  like- 
wise be  provided. 

The  building  is  frame  and  of  simple  construction  but  attractive 
in  appearance.  Parking  space  for  about  500  cars  will  be  provided 
and  walks  will  extend  to  the  large  building  and  to  other  points  on 
that  section  of  Ford  Island  open  to  the  public. 


WASHINGTON  NOTES 

By  GEORGE  HUBER 

Any  pollution  control  bill  that  emerges  from  Congress  in  the 
closing  days  of  this  session  is  going  to  be  a compromise.  When 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  met  to  consider  the  Barkley- 
Yinson  Bill,  which  has  been  passed  by  the  House,  Senator  Loner- 
gan  stated  flatly  that  he  would  oppose  any  bill  not  carrying  en- 
forcement provisions. 

So  heated  did  the  debate  become  that  the  committee  asked 
Senators  Lonergan  and  Barkley  to  get  together  on  a bill  agreeable 
to  both,  and  now  each  Senator  is  giving  a little  in  order  to  get  a 
pollution  bill  passed. 

Lonergan  is  willing  to  have  the  Public  Health  Service  administer 
the  act,  and  Barkley  will  allow  the  enforcement  clause  from  the 
Lonergan  Bill  to  be  inserted  in  his  measure.  Other  provisions  as 
to  loans  and  grants  to  industry  and  municipalities  are  identical  in 
the  two  bills. 

The  enforcement  provision  is  not  to  become  effective  immedi- 
ately, however,  but  the  health  service  is  to  be  given  time  to  get 
pollution  studies  started,  and  then  within  three  to  five  years  (exact 
time  yet  to  be  decided)  they  will  start  enforcement  This  means 
that  within  a few  years  we  will  have  positive  pollution  control, 
which  is  better  than  waiting  another  ten  years,  which  would  have 
been  necessary  had  the  Barkley-Vinson  Bill  passed  unchanged. 

— Reprinted  from  August,  1936  issue  of  National  Sportsman 


S 2670 

The  wildlife  resources  of  this  country  have  been  described  by 
no  less  a person  than  Jay  N.  “Ding”  Darling,  the  famous  cartoon- 
ist, as  “the  bow-legged  girl  who  never  gets  to  the  party.” 

The  American  Wildlife  Institute  was  organized  to  take  that 
“bow-legged  girl”  to  the  party.  Backed  by  the  Institute  and  the 
General  Wildlife  Federation,  a bill  has  been  introduced  in  Congress 
which  will  change  that  “bow-legged  girl”  into  a modern  Cinder- 
ella. It  has  been  introduced  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate.  Its 
identification  in  the  Senate  is  S.  2670.  In  the  House  it  is  H.  R. 
7681. 

To  analyze  it  briefly  the  Bill  means  the  Diversion  of  the  ten  per 
cent  excise  tax  which  has  been  placed  on  sporting  arms  and  am- 
munition for  the  past  few  years  (it  has  been  going  into  the  Gen- 
eral Fund  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury)  into  a Special  Wildlife  Restora- 
tion Fund  which  can  be  utilized  to  give  Federal  aid  to  the  various 
state  conservation  agencies. 

It  means  the  spending  of  more  than  three  million  dollars  of  the 
sportsman’s  money  for  his  own  benefit.  It  imposes  no  new  taxa- 
tion— merely  diverts  an  existing  tax  into  the  proper  channel.  In 
short  it  means  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  spend 
“the  sportsman’s  dollar  for  the  sportsman’s  benefit.” 

The  high-lights  of  the  bill  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  fish  and  game  de- 
partment of  each  State  accepting  the  benefits  of  the  Bill  shall 
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agree  upon  the  wildlife-restoration  projects  to  be  aided  and  all 
conform  to  the  standards  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

2.  Wildlife-restoration  projects  shall  be  construed  to  mean  and 
include  the  selection,  restoration,  rehabilitation,  and  improve- 
ment of  areas  of  land  or  water  adaptable  as  feeding,  resting,  or 
breeding  places  for  wildlife,  including  acquisition  by  purchase, 
condemnation,  lease,  or  gift  of  such  areas. 

3.  So  much  of  such  appropriation  apportioned  to  any  State  for 
any  fiscal  year  as  remains  unexpended  at  the  close  thereof  shall 
be  available  for  expenditure  in  that  State  until  the  close  of  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year. 

4.  Not  to  exceed  8 per  cent  of  the  revenue  covered  into  said  fund 
is  to  be  allocated  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  pur- 
pose of  administration  and  execution  of  the  Act. 

5.  Any  State  desiring  to  avail  itself  of  the  benefits  of  the  Act 
shall  by  its  State  fish  and  game  department  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  full  and  detailed  statements  of  any  wildlife- 
restoration  project  proposed  for  that  State.  If  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  finds  that  such  project  meets  with  the  standard  set 
up  by  him  and  approves  said  project,  the  State  fish  and  game 
department  shall  furnish  to  him  such  surveys,  plans,  specifica- 
tions, and  estimates  therefor  as  he  may  require:  Provided,  how- 
ever, That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  approve  only  such 
projects  as  may  be  substantial  in  character  and  design. 


“I  should  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  thank  you  for  the  courte- 
ous consideration  that  the  Commission  has  given  in  framing  the 
new  'Game  Code.  We  feel  that  it  is  a tremendous  advance  on  the  old 
Code  and  probably  represents,  without  question,  the  finest  Code  of 
this  sort  in  force  in  any  state,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  many  of 
its  provisions  will  serve  as  a model  for  other  states  in  the  future.” 
— Richard  H.  Pough,  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies. 


NORTH  CAROLINIANS  ATTEND  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Two  North  Carolina  game  protectors  entered  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  Training  School  recently. 

The  decision  to  give  other  State  game  departments  an  opportun- 
ity to  learn  Pennsylvania’s  system  of  training  field  personnel  was 
influenced  primarily  by  a desire  to  cooperate  with  sister  states. 

The  training  at  the  school  has  done  so  much  toward  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  the  entire  Field  Staff  that  it  has  received  nation- 
wide commendation. 

The  two  North  Carolinians  were  admitted  to  the  school  as  a 
result  of  the  enthusiasm  expressed  by  John  D.  Chalk,  State  Game 
Commissioner  of  North  Carolina,  while  he  was  a guest  at  the 
Field  Day  exercises  of  the  initial  class  last  year.  His  interest  in 
the  program  was  so  great  that  he  recently  asked  the  Pennsylvania 
Commission  to  admit  four  of  his  best  men  to  the  institution  this 
year.  The  Game  Commission,  after  serious  consideration  of  this 
unexpected  request,  agreed  to  permit  the  entry  of  only  two  stu- 
dents this  year  as  the  admission  of  any  more  would  overcrowd  the 
school  facilities. 

The  two  North  Carolina  boys  who  started  their  regular  pre- 
scribed course  of  training  at  once,  are  William  R.  McLean,  Eagle 
Springs,  N.  C.,  a deputy  game  protector  for  the  past  two  and  one 
half  years,  and  Thomas  Mann  Carter,  Washington,  N.  C.,  who 
served  with  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Conservation  for 
over  seven  and  a half  years,  five  as  a deputy  and  two  and  a half  as 
a regular  County  Protector. 

These  men  had  the  honor  of  being  selected  from  a group  of 
2100  as  being  especially  fitted  for  the  task  of  assimilating  and 
taking  back  to  North  Carolina  the  system  of  game  administration 
now  employed  in  Pennsylvania. 

Governor  George  H.  Earle,  who  has  from  the  beginning  taken  a 
deep  personal  interest  in  this  Conservation  Training  School,  had 
hoped  to  personally  extend  a welcome  to  the  young  conservation 
workers  from  the  Tar  Heel  State,  but  was  unavoidably  absent 
from  the  city  when  they  arrived. 

The  out-of-staters  will,  of  course,  have  to  pay  their  pro  rata 
share  of  the  training  school  expense,  plus  10%.  In  all  probability 
other  states  will  later  want  to  make  similar  requests,  and  if  such  is 
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Another  doe  and  two  unborn  buck  fawns  killed  by  an  auto.  Wm.  D. 
Denton,  local  Game  Protector,  holding  fawns.  Photo  by  Fish  Warden 
Frank  Ilrink  of  Pike  County. 


the  case  there  is  a strong  possibility  that  during  such  years  when 
Pennsylvania’s  prospective  needs  are  small  students  sponsored  by 
sister  states  will  be  taken  in  to  fill  the  quota. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

Q.  What  is  a good  preventive  for  chiggers? 

A.  Apply  photographers’  “hypo”  (hyposulphite  of  soda)  or  flower 
of  sulphur  to  the  legs  and  lower  body  before  subjecting  yourself 
to  chigger  territory  or  stay  out  of  tall  grass  and  weeds.  Chloro- 
form applied  to  chigger  bites  gives  instant  relief  but  applica- 
tions must  be  repeated  after  several  hours. 

Q.  What  is  the  hellgramite  that  is  used  for  fish  bait? 

A.  This  excellent  stream  bait  is  the  larva  of  the  Dobson  fly.  Hell- 
gramites  spend  nearly  three  years  living  under  rocks  in  fast 
water,  then  pupate  in  the  soil  and  emerge  as  the  adult  fly. 

Q.  Do  trees  continue  to  grow  the  year  ’round? 

A.  Practically  all  of  the  twig  growth  of  a tree  takes  place  during 
the  spring  over  a period  of  about  a month.  Most  of  the  daily 
growth  is  made  during  the  early  morning  hours. 

Q.  How  long  does  a frog  remain  in  the  tadpole  stage? 

A.  With  common  species  it  takes  three  to  four  months  but  with 
bullfrogs  the  tadpole  development  requires  two  years.  Cold 
weather  or  a scarcity  of  food  may  delay  metamorphosis,  caus- 
ing the  common  species  to  hibernate  undeveloped  the  first  year. 


NEW  BOOKS 

WILDLIFE  CROPS — A treatise  on  the  methods  of  growing 
them,  prepared  by  the  Technical  Committee  of  the  American  Wild- 
life Institute  composed  of  Aldo  Leopold,  Chairman,  Gardiner 
Bump,  George  C.  Embody,  Carl  L.  Hubbs  and  Herbert  L.  Stod- 
dard. An  extremely  helpful  and  interesting  booklet. 

PHEASANT  PROPAGATION  HAND  BOOK— published  by  the 
Conservation  Commission  of  Wisconsin.  Will  be  of  great  value  to 
all  interested  in  wild  bird  propagation.  Copies  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Commission,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

THE  LIVING  WORLD — by  Dr.  S.  H.  Williams.  Here  is  one 
volume  in  which  every  aspect  of  nature  study  is  covered.  This 
book  discusses  plant  life,  insects,  birds,  fish  and  animals — from 
timothy  grass  to  redwood  trees,  from  field  mice  to  whales.  It  is 
a book  that  can  be  used  for  the  most  detailed  nature  study,  and  at 
the  same  time  reading  it  will  increase  a layman’s  pleasure  in  a 
walk  in  the  country — will  stimulate  his  interest  and  curiosity  in 
the  world  about  him.  Published  by  the  MacMillan  Company,  60 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  sells  for  $3.60  a copy. 

4-H  CLUB  GUIDE  IN  WILDLIFE  CONSERVATION— com- 
piled and  edited  by  the  South  Dakota  State  College  and  Depart- 
ment of  Game  and  Fish.  Very  interesting  for  those  who  are  in  this 
work  in  our  own  state.  Copies  can  be  secured  from  the  South 
Dakota  Department  of  Game  Fish. 
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CLUB  COMMENTS 


The  Pigeon  Creek  Sportsmen’s  Association,  located  near  Cokeburg, 
Washington  County,  has  done  much  to  better  game  and  fish  condi- 
tions in  that  county.  The  club  has  control  of  a reservoir  within  the 
Borough  of  Cokeburg  and  has  supplied  ideal  fishing  for  the  mem- 
bers with  their  funds.  Hundreds  of  fish  have  been  purchased  and 
stocked  in  this  watershed. 

They  purchased  100  six-weeks  old  pheasants  which  were  released 
both  in  the  fall  of  1936  and  the  spring  of  1937.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-three  cottontail  i-abbits  were  purchased  and  released  in  the 
winter  of  1937. 

The  efforts  of  the  members  has  resulted  in  the  construction  of  a 
covered  holding  pen,  105'  x 43'  and  the  purchase  of  a l'—1/*'  diameter 
brooder  house.  The  brooder  house  at  present  is  being  used  to  good 
advantage  to  raise  the  chicks  that  have  been  supplied  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission. 

Over  1400  acres  of  leased  lands  were  turned  over  to  the  Game 
Commission  with  the  idea  of  having  it  become  a part  of  a Farm 
Game  Refuge  project. 

Pennsylvania  State  Fox  Hunters  Association  will  hold  its  annual 
bench  show  and  field  trials  at  New  Freeport,  Greene  County,  Sep- 
tember 27  to  October  1. 

Joseph  G.  Darby,  well-known  Pittsburgh  sportsman  will  serve 
as  judge  at  the  bench  show  for  puppies  and  running  hounds  on 
Monday,  September  27,  at  2:30  p.  m. 

Derby  field  trials  will  be  held  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  The 
two  final  days  have  been  set  aside  for  all  age  field  trials.  Entertain- 
ment has  been  planned  for  each  day  and  cash  prizes  and  trophies 
will  be  awarded  for  winning  hounds. 

Elmer  Stollar,  Claysville,  secretary,  will  send  further  informa- 
tion to  any  foxhunter  interested  in  entering  hounds  in  this  annual 
competition. 


Over  2000  attended  the  Annual  Picnic  of  the  Consolidated  Sports- 
men’s Association  of  Lycoming  County  at  Shore  Acres,  July  28. 
It  was  one  of  the  biggest  turnouts  in  the  history  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Prominent  game  officials  and  sportsmen  from  all  over  the  State 
were  present. 

The  entertainment  and  sports  events  were  well  diversified,  run- 
ning anywhere  from  trap  shooting  contests  to  the  “Little  Old 
German  Band.” 


Main  sporting  events  included  large  and  small  bore  rifle,  pistol, 
and  trap  shooting;  bait  and  fly  casting;  running  deer  target;  arch- 
ery and  quoits. 

There  was  also  a splendid  boxing  show  by  CCC  camp  members 
and  an  excellent  demonstration  by  F.  L.  Soisson,  nationally  known 
rifle  and  shotgun  expert. 


The  first  heat  of  the  Olean  Rod  & Gun  Club  Raccoon  Dog 
Field  Trial  which  was  held  recently  on  the  Guy  Hitchcock  Farm, 
south  of  Olean,  was  won  by  Lawyer,  Red  Bone,  owned  by  Jeff 
Eck,  Bradford.  Jack,  Red  Bone,  owned  by  Albert  Troeble,  Duck 
Center,  took  the  second  heat,  and  heat  number  three  was  taken 
by  Ducke,  Red  Bone,  and  Walker,  owned  and  handled  by  Henry 
Kriederman,  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 

The  grand  final  heat  in  which  the  three  winning  dogs  competed 
for  first  honors  was  the  most  hotly  contested  event  of  the  day. 
Mr.  Troeble’s  dog  Jack,  took  first  honors  and  $16.00  for  his  owner. 
Duke,  Black  and  Tan,  and  Walker  took  second  money,  $8.00  for 
Mr.  Kriederman  of  Salamanca,  by  a close  margin  over  Lawyer, 
also  Black,  Tan  and  Red  Bone,  owned  by  Jeff  Eck,  Bradford,  Pa. 

The  free-for-all,  taking  in  all  ages  and  classes,  was  won  by 
Queen,  Red  Bone,  owned  by  Karl  Troeble,  Duke  Center,  Pa.,  this 
making  the  second  Duke  Center  dog  to  walk  away  with  honors 
for  the  day.  Jack,  Black,  Tan  and  Red  Bone,  owned  by  Harold 
Hamilton,  Olean,  took  second  in  free-for-all. 

The  most  interesting  heat  of  the  day  was  the  Puppy  Class,  tak- 
ing in  all  dogs  under  two  years.  What  the  young  dogs  lacked  in 
knowledge  and  experience  they  made  up  in  speed  and  enthusiasm. 
All  of  the  puppies  rhade  a good  showing. 


The  Annual  Field  Day  of  the  Venango  County  Rod  and  Gun 
Club  will  be  held  September  11,  two  miles  south  of  Franklin  on 
the  Pittsburgh  Road — Traffic  Route  No.  8. 

A.  D.  Topperwein  of  the  Winchester  Arms  Company,  long  rec- 
ognized as  the  world’s  greatest  Rifle  and  Pistol  Shooter,  will  give 
an  exhibition  shoot. 

Other  attractions  will  be  Trap,  Skeet,  Rifle  and  Pistol  shooting. 


The  Eighteenth  Coon  and  Fox  Hound  Field  Trial  of  the  West 
Chester  Coonhunters’  Association  will  be  held  at  Eagle  (Rt.  100) 
ten  miles  north  of  West  Chester,  on  Labor  Day,  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 6.  The  trial  will  start  at  10  o’clock  sharp  with  a novice  race, 
fee  $1.50;  pot  race  $1.00;  fox  race  $1.00. 

Entry  blanks  should  be  submitted  to  W.  D.  Rogers,  Secretary, 
Uwchland,  Penna. 


The  Bradford  Field  Trial  Club  will  hold  a big  meet  on  October 
5,  including  an  open  derby,  an  open  all-age  amateur  derby,  amateur 
all  age  and  shooting  dog  stake.  Judges  of  the  trial  will  be  George 
M.  Rogers  of  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  and  Paul  G.  Hatch,  Moores- 
town,  N.  J.,  who  will  officiate  in  the  Open  stakes.  Roy  S.  Johnson, 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  William  B.  Eames,  of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  will 
officiate  in  the  Amateur  stakes. 

For  information  contact  Gregg  E.  Tyler,  Bradford,  Pa. 
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There  are  15  million  dogs  in  the  United  States,  according  to  an 
estimate,  and  over  2 million  are  pedigreed  animals. 


Fishermen  can  talk  as  much  as  they  like,  so  far  as  fish  are  con- 
cerned— fish  cannot  hear  and  are  affected  only  by  sounds  that 
cause  vibrations  in  the  water. 


Refuge  Keeper  W.  R.  McClure  reports  having  killed  nine  rattle- 
snakes while  cutting  boundary  lines.  One  measured  50  inches  in 
length  and  contained  three  young. 


Game  Protector  W.  D.  Denton,  of  Pike  County,  rendered  cour- 
teous and  efficient  service  after  an  automobile  accident  on  Route 
U.S.  6,  west  of  Milford,  on  the  night  of  July  17,  1937.  Pie  remained 
on  the  scene  and  directed  traffic  until  the  arrival  of  the  State 
Police. 


Three  ambitious  trappers  who  did  their  share  in  helping  make 
the  woods  safe  for  game  are  Herman  Beitel,  Henry  Krouse,  and 
William  Beitel,  of  Freeland,  Pa.  They  trapped  the  following  in 
Carbon  County  during  the  season  of  1936-37:  105  Weasels;  29 
mink;  6 gray  foxes;  2 red  foxes;  20  skunks;  and  15  stray  house 
cats. 


Refuge  Keeper  Nicholas  Ruha  of  Somerset  County  says  that  a 
Cooper’s  hawk  which  he  shot  on  July  9 had  a freshly  killed  young 
grouse  in  its  talons.  Examination  of  the  stomach  contents  revealed 
the  partially  digested  remains  of  another  young  grouse. 


An  account  of  the  earliest  white  settlement  in  Pennsylvania 
which  was  of  Swedish  descent  reads  as  follows: 

On  February  15,  1643,  the  Swedish  ships,  Svanen  (Swan)  and 
Fama  (Fame)  arrived  at  New  Sweden,  bringing  Governor  John 
Printz  and  Rev.  John  Campanius,  the  first  missionary  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  to  labor  among  the  Indians  of  Pennsylvania.  Campanius 
translated  Luther’s  smaller  catechism  into  the  Delaware  language 
in  the  first  book  to  be  translated  into  the  language  of  the  North 
American  Indians.  The  petition,  “Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread” 
was  translated  by  Campanius  thus:  “Give  us  this  day  a plentiful 
supply  of  venison  and  corn.” 

Here  on  Pennsylvania  soil  this  forgotten  colony  made  the  first 
settlements  in  the  Keystone  State,  and  the  able  Swedish  Governor, 
John  Printz,  one  of  the  most  admirable  characters  in  early  Ameri- 
can history,  established  the  first  permanent  seat  of  government  in 
Pennsylvania,  erecting,  before  William  Penn  was  born,  a state 
house  that  stood  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  years,  and  establishing 
the  first  schools  and  churches  as  well. 


Motorists  should  sound  their  horns  when  they  see  game  along 
the  highway.  Such  notice  temporarily  paralyzes  the  senses  of  the 
animal  so  that  it  is  not  likely  to  run  into  the  path  of  the  car. 


Wisconsin  just  issued  a very  interesting  handbook  on  pheasant 
propagation. 


Two  hundred  new  “duck  ports”  now  dot  the  flyways  of  migra- 
tory waterfowl  in  44  states.  These  little  lakes  and  ponds  furnish 
excellent  resting  and  feeding  places  for  ducks  and  geese. 


A boxinpr  show  by  CCC  boys  was  one  of  the  main  attractions  of  the 
Lyooming  County  Sportsmen  picnic. 


A deer  jumped  into  the  path  of  an  automobile  driven  by  Stew- 
art Kleintop,  of  East  Mauch  Chunk,  badly  damaging  the  automo- 
bile, but  not  injuring  the  occupants. 


In  Alabama  a movement  has  been  on  foot  for  some  time  to  in- 
terest the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  wildlife  conservation. 
It  is  rapidly  gaining  momentum. 


The  new  1937  Federal  migratory  duck  stamps  are  now  on  sale 
at  U.  S.  Post  Offices.  Every  person  more  than  16  years  of  age  who 
hunts  migratory  waterfowl  is  required  to  carry  one  of  these  stamps 
countersigned  with  his  or  her  name. 


During  the  spring  of  1934  an  illegal  shot  crippled  a Canada 
goose  on  the  Missouri  River  near  Sioux  City.  The  bird  was  nursed 
back  to  health  by  a Conservation  Officer  and  was  banded  and  re- 
leased in  June  of  that  year  on  a small  artificial  lake  on  the  airport 
area  at  Des  Moines.  It  remained  at  the  lake  for  several  days  and 
then  disappeared. 

A report  from  Department  of  Resources  at  Ottawa  relates  the 
finding  of  the  Iowa  band  on  a goose  shot  at  Hannah  Bay,  Ontario, 
during  the  fall  of  1936.  The  report  was  received  only  recently  when 
Canadian  officials  requested  information  about  the  history  of  the 
bird. 


The  new  Missouri  conservation  law  which  went  into  effect  re- 
cently provides  for  a four-man  Commission  with  broad  powers. 
The  members  of  the  new  Commission  are:  E.  Sydney  Stephens, 
Columbia,  Chairman,  4-year  term;  A.  P.  Greensfelder,  St.  Louis, 
vice-chairman,  6-year  term;  Wilbur  C.  Buford,  Ellington,  secre- 
tary, 4-year  term;  and  John  F.  Case,  Wright  City,  2-year  term. 
They  serve  without  salary,  receiving  only  the  necessary  expenses 
for  attending  meetings. 

A non-political  advisory  board  composed  of  26  citizens  was  also 
named  which  will  cooperate  with  the  Commission  in  outlining  its 
program. 

At  its  first  meeting  the  Commission  voted  to  establish  a game 
management  committee  to  experiment  with  the  propagation  and 
protection  of  game  birds  and  animals. 
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"YOU  MAY 


AND  YOU  MAY  NOT" 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


DISTURBING  TRAPS 

Take  a fur-bearer,  raccoon  or  predator  from  the  trap  of  an- 
other, without  specific  permission  of  the  owner. 

POSSESSING  GAME 

Possess  any  game  longer  than  30  days  after  the  season  closes, 

without  a permit. 

SUNDAY  HUNTING 

Hunt  any  game  (including  groundhogs)  on  Sunday. 

NIGHT  HUNTING 

Hunt  any  game  except  raccoons  between  5 P.  M.  of  one  day 
and  7 P.  M.  of  the  next.  (Raccoons  may  be  hunted  any  hour  of 
the  day  or  night,  Sunday  excepted.) 

GUNS  REQUIRED 

Take  game  by  any  method  except  through  the  use  of  a gun, 
pistol,  revolver  or  bow  and  arrow. 

VISITING  TRAPS 

Fail  to  visit  traps  at  least  once  every  36  hours,  unless  prevented 
by  sickness  or  storm. 

TAGGING  TRAPS 

Fail  to  attach  a metal  tag  to  all  traps  to  show  the  name  and 
address  of  the  owner. 

PLAINLY  VISIBLE 

Shoot  at  any  wild  bird  or  wild  animal  unless  it  is  plainly  visible. 

ANIMALS  FROM  DENS 

Dig,  cut,  smoke  or  in  any  other  manner  take  any  live  wild  bird 
or  wild  animal  other  than  a predator  out  of  its  den  or  place  of 

AUTOMATIC  GUNS 

Use  any  automatic  gun  for  taking  wild  birds  or  animals. 

MAGAZINE  (PUMP)  GUNS 

Use  a magazine  shotgun  containing  more  than  3 shells  in  the 
magazine,  and  chamber  combined,  for  any  bird  or  animal  hunt- 
ing, except  for  big  game. 

AIR  RIFLE,  SILENCER 

Use  an  air  rifle  or  silencer  for  any  hunting  of  wild  birds  or 
animals. 

AUTOMOBILE  HUNTING 

Hunt  any  birds  or  animals  from  an  auto;  vehicle,  boat,  or  craft 
of  any  kind  propelled  by  mechanical  power. 

BAITING 

Set  bait  or  food  of  any  kind  to  attract  and  take  wild  birds  or 
animals,  except  when  placed  on  steel  traps  or  deadfalls. 

TRAPPING  GAME 

Trap  any  game  birds  or  animals,  except  by  permission  of  the 
Commission  or  one  of  its  regular  salaried  officers.  (Raccoons  in 
certain  counties  excepted.) 

ILLEGAL  DEVICES 

Use  a snare,  net,  bird-lime,  deerlick,  pitfall,  turkey  blind  or  tur- 

key  PCn'  SET-GUN 

Use  a set-gun — a device  set  to  operate  in  the  absence  of  the 
owner.  Penalty  $100.00. 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHTS 

Use  an  artificial  light  for  taking  any  game  except  raccoons. 

SINGLE  EXPANDING  BULLET 

Hunt  big  game  through  the  use  of  any  bullet  or  ball  except  one 
of  the  expanding  type,  only  one  of  which  may  be  discharged  at  a 
time. 

THROWING  LIGHTS 

Throw  a light  upon  any  big  game  while  possessing  a gun  where- 
by such  game  could  be  killed. 

BIG  GAME  IN  WATER 

Attempt  to  kill  or  capture  any  big  game  while  it  is  taking 
refuge  in  a body  of  water. 

DOGS  PROHIBITED 

Use  a dog  for  hunting  big  game  or  wild  turkeys. 

FERRETS-FITCHES 

LTse  a ferret  or  fitch  to  hunt  or  take  rabbits  and  hares. 

ILLEGAL  GAME 

Use  a vehicle  or  trailer  to  transport  game  illegally  killed. 

SECOND  DEER 

Attempt  to  kill  a second  deer  or  bear  in  one  season. 


BIG  GAME  WITHOUT  HEAD 

Possess  any  big  game  without  the  head  attached,  unless  you  can 
produce  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  animal  was  legally  killed. 

ROSTER 

Hunt  big  game  in  a group  of  5 or  more  without  maintaining  a 
roster  containing  the  names  of  all  cooperating  persons.  A dupli- 
cate copy  must  be  posted  at  headquarters. 

BIG  GAME  HUNTING 

Hunt  big  game  after  having  participated  in  any  manner  in  killing 
the  camp  limit  of  such  game. 

TAGGING  BIG  GAME 

Possess  a big  game  animal  longer  than  4 hours  after  killing 
without  attaching  the  required  tag  to  it. 

KILLING  GAME  FOR  HIRE 
Kill  game  for  wages  or  hire. 

PARCEL  POST  SHIPMENTS 
Ship  game  by  Parcel  Post,  except  the  skins  of  raccoons  and 
bears.  Game  may  be  shipped  to  licensed  taxidermists  when  pack- 
age is  properly  marked  showing  contents. 

TRANSPORTING  SMALL  GAME 
Transport  small  game  unaccompanied  by  its  owner. 

TRANSPORTING  BIG  GAME 
Transport  big  game  unless  there  is  a marker  attached  showing 
name  and  address  of  owner,  license  numbers,  and  county  where 
killed. 

REMOVING  GAME  OUT  OF  STATE 

Ship  or  remove  any  game  bird  or  animal,  or  protected  bird,  out 
of  the  State.  (See  exceptions.) 

BUYING,  SELLING  GAME 

Buy  or  sell  any  game,  or  parts  thereof,  except  deer  or  rabbit 
killed  in  another  state,  or  the  skins  of  raccoons  and  bears  killed 
anywhere.  (See  other  exceptions  for  certain  legally  tagged  game.) 

DOGS  CHASING  DEER 

Kill  a dog  chasing  a deer  unless  it  is  in  such  close  pursuit  as  to 
endanger  the  life  of  the  deer,  or  is  found  killing  the  deer. 

DOGS  CHASING,  IN  CLOSED  SEASON 
Permit  your  dog  to  chase  game,  or  any  other  wild  bird  or  ani- 
mal, from  April  19,  inclusive. 

RELEASE  OF  CERTAIN  ANIMALS 
Release  within  the  State  any  fox,  wild  cat,  domestic  cat,  mink, 
weasel,  ferret  or  fitch,  imported  from  another  State  or  reared  in 
captivity  or  a domestic  state.  Penalty  $25.00. 

DISTURBING  BIRD  NESTS 

Molest  the  nest,  eggs,  or  young  of  any  game  or  protected  bird. 

POSSESSION  OF  PROTECTED  BIRDS 
Kill  or  possess,  either  living  or  dead  any  protected  bird,  or  part 
thereof. 

SELLING  PROTECTED  BIRDS 

Sell  any  protected  bird  or  part  thereof,  including  the  plumage. 

OWNERSHIP  OF  GAME 

Claim  a wounded  game  bird  or  animal,  the  flight  of  which  an- 
other hunter  stops  by  inflicting  a mortal  wound. 

REFUSAL  TO  STOP  MOTOR  VEHICLE 
Refuse  to  stop  a motor  vehicle  on  a public  highway  when  sig- 
nalled to  do  so  by  a uniformed  Game  Protector.  Penalty  $10.00. 

DAMAGE  WHILE  HUNTING 
While  hunting  or  trapping,  damage  real  or  personal  property, 
leave  gates  or  barn  open,  or  break  down  fences. 

HUNTING  WHILE  INTOXICATED 
Hunt  or  trap  with  firearms  when  under  the  influence  of  intoxi- 
cating liquor  or  narcotic  drugs.  Penalty  $25.00. 

POSSESSING  LOADED  GUNS 
Possess  a loaded  rifle  or  shotgun  in  any  vehicle  upon  a public 
highway.  Between  5 P.  M.  and  the  following  7 A.  M.  unloaded 
rifles  larger  than  a .22  long  carried  as  above  must  be  in  a case  or 
taken  apart  and  securely  wrapped — except  from  the  day  before  to 
the  second  day  following  any  big  game  season. 

POSSESSING  CARTRIDGES 

Possess  in  any  vehicle  on  a public  highway,  between  5 P.  M. 
and  the  following  7 A.  M.  a rifle  cartridge  larger  than  a .22  long 
or  shotgun  shell  containing  a single  ball  or  pellets  larger  than  BB, 
unless  carried  in  unbroken  carton  or  securely  wrapped.  (Open 
season  for  big  game  excepted.) 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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UNDER  THE  NEW  1937  GAME  CODE 


SHOOTING  ACROSS  HIGHWAYS 

Shoot  at  game  across  a public  highway,  unless  the  line  of  fire 
is  high  enough  to  preclude  any  danger  to  the  users  thereof.  Pen- 
alty $25.00. 

SAFETY  ZONE 

While  hunting  or  trapping,  shoot  within  150  yards  of  any  occu- 
pied dwelling  or  other  building,  without  permission  of  the  owner 
or  tenant.  Penalty  $25.00. 

HUNTING  SMALL  GAME 

Hunt  small  game  in  a party  of  more  than  5 persons.  Penalty 
$5. 00- 

TARGET  SHOOTING 

While  hunting  big  game  in  seasons,  shoot  at  a target  except  one 
properly  constructed,  or  a dead  tree,  protected  by  barrier  so  that 
bullet  cannot  travel  more  than  15  yards  beyond  the  target.  Such 
shooting  is  lawful  only  within  200  yards  of  your  camp  or  other 
headquarters.  Penalty  $10.00. 

RANDOM  SHOOTING 

During  the  big  game  season,  shoot  at  random  in  the  general 
direction  of  a human  being  or  wild  bird  or  animal,  or  in  any  other 
careless  manner.  Penalty  $10.00. 

HOSPITAL,  PARK  PROTECTION 

Discharge  firearms  upon  the  grounds  of  any  hospital,  sanato- 
rium or  public  park,  when  clearly  posted  against  such  shooting. 
Penalty  $25.00. 

SHOOTING  HUMANS  BY  MISTAKE 

Shoot  at,  wound  or  kill  a human  being  in  mistake  for  a wild 
creature  of  any  description.  Penalties — $100.00  to  $1000.00  cash, 
imprisonment  from  one  to  five  years,  and  loss  of  hunting  rights 
from  2 to  10  years. 

REPORT  OF  ACCIDENT 

Fail  or  neglect  to  report  to  the  Commission  at  Harrisburg  with- 
in 72  hours,  any  injury  by  gunfire  or  bow  and  arrow  inflicted  upon 
another  human  being  or  yourself,  unless  physically  incapable  of 
making  such  report  Penalty  $25.00. 

ASSISTANCE  REQUIRED 

Fail  or  refuse  to  render  immediate  assistance  to  any  person  you 
may  have  injured  by  gunfire  or  bow  and  arrow.  Penalty,  $100.00 
and  loss  of  hunting  rights  for  10  years. 

ENTRY  UPON  REFUGES 

Enter  upon  a State  Game  Refuge  or  Auxiliary  during  any  open 
game  season;  or  at  any  time  of  the  year  with  firearms,  bows  and 
arrows,  traps  or  dogs. 

DOGS  ON  REFUGES 

Permit  a dog  under  your  control  to  enter  any  Game  Refuge. 

TREES,  SHRUBS 

Destroy  or  remove  any  tree,  shrub,  or  part  thereof,  from  State 
Game  Lands. 


FIRES 

Kindle  fires,  drop  lighted  matches,  burning  tobacco,  etc.,  on 
State  game  lands. 

REMOVAL  OF  SAND,  MINERALS 

Remove  sand,  stone,  clay  or  other  minerals  from  State  Game 
Lands  or  waters,  without  written  permission. 

MUTILATING  SIGNS 

Remove  or  mutilate  any  sign  or  poster  on  State  Game  Lands 
or  Refuges. 

FISHING  IN  REFUGES 

Fish  in  the  waters  within  a State  Game  Refuge,  unless  the  Game 
and  Fish  Commission  have  declared  such  waters  open  to  fishing. 

BOUNTY  CLAIMS 

Claim  bounty  on  any  predator  which  you  personally  have  not 
killed  unless  some  member  of  your  immediate  family  or  household 
killed  it.  Penalty  $100.00. 

TIME  LIMIT 

Claim  bounty  on  the  skin  of  an  animal  forwarded  to  Harrisburg 
more  than  4 months  after  it  was  killed,  nor  on  the  body  of  a bird 
forwarded  more  than  48  hours  after  killing. 

WHOLE  CARCASS  FOR  BOUNTY 

You  may  not  receive  bounty  when  the  whole  carcass  or  un- 
salted, or  undried  skin  of  an  animal  is  turned  over  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

FRAUDS 

Claim  bounty  on  a predator  through  willful  deception,  fraud, 
conspiracy  or  misrepresentation.  Penalty  $100.00. 

RETURN  OF  BIRDS 

Expect  the  return  of  a predatory  bird  presented  for  bounty. 

RESISTING  ARREST 

Resist  arrest  by  force,  menace,  threat,  or  in  any  other  manner. 
Penalty  $100.00. 

INTERFERENCE  WITH  OFFICER 

Interfere  with  an  officer  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  under 
the  Game  Law.  Penalty  $100.00. 

REFUSAL  TO  ASSIST 

Refuse  upon  request  to  assist  an  officer  to  enforce  the  Game 
Law.  Penalty  $10.00. 

FALSE  BEAR  DAMAGE  CLAIMS 

Knowingly  file  a false  claim  for  bear  damage,  when  said  damage 
was  done  by  dogs,  other  domestic  animals,  or  causes  other  than 
bear.  Penalty  $50.00. 

NOTE: — For  further  details  under  the  Game  Law  not  herein 
covered,  write  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Harrisburg, 
Penna. 


Fox-Hunting 

notes 


bij  Neaibold  Eli) 


In  the  last  issue  we  gave  a brief  account 
of  the  early  days  of  hunting  with  hounds  and 
how  the  sport  of  foxhunting  has  grown  to 
such  proportions  in  England  and  later  in 
the  United  States.  It  might  further  be  in- 
teresting to  read  an  account  from  an  old 
Welsh  hunting  book  entitled  “Horn  and 
Hound  in  Wales”  by  Edwin  Price,  of  what 
is  supposed  to  be  the  first  foxhunt  in  Eng- 
land. 


“If  there  be  truth  in  the  tale — and  there  is 
no  reason  to  cast  imputations  of  doubt  upon 
it — Reynard  qualified  himself  for  hounds  in 
this  manner: — A Yorkshire  knight,  whose 


stag-hounds  often  pressed  the  deer  over 
Knavesmire,  was  returning  home  on,  to  him 
as  he  thought,  one  of  the  unluckiest  days  of 
his  life,  having  turfed  from  early  dawn  to 
almost  dewy  eve  without  finding.  The  grad- 
ual decrease  of  game  on  his  manor  had  long 
proved  a source  of  the  gravest  annoyance 
to  this  Yorkshire  knight,  and  he  apprehend- 
ed that  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when 
a sphinx  might  as  well  be  drawn  for  as  a 
stag  or  hind.  The  anticipated  period  seemed 
to  be  commencing  with  this,  the  first  blank 
day,  and  he  cogitated  deeply,  and  even  bit- 
terly, at  the  march  of  those  pioneers,  indus- 
try and  enterprise,  whose  ploughshare  and 
axe  were  driving  the  red  deer  from  his 
haunts,  and  leaving  him  in  the  miserable — - 
not  to  add  ridiculous — position  of  a master 
of  hounds  with  nothing  to  hunt,  when  a bolt 
from  fate,  quick  and  unerring,  drove  his 
thoughts  in  a totally  opposite  channel. 
“Humph!”  ejaculated  the  Yorkshire  knight, 


as  the  least  ambitious  hound  in  his  pack 
feathered  her  stern  and  poking  her  nose 
close  to  the  ground  held  it  there  long 
enough  to  take  root  had  it  been  vegetable. 
In  the  full  knowledge  that  no  harm  could 
be  done,  and  possessing  an  equally  strong 
faith  that  not  the  smallest  perceptible  atom 
of  benefit  would  arise,  he  broke  the  silence 
of  the  scene  with  a “Ye-o,  there,  Lass! 
Ye-o,  there,  Priestess!”  To  the  cheer  Priestess 
made  a response  by  throwing  tongue,  when 
her  companions  clustered  around  and  about 
her,  and  consulted  with  their  noses  what  the 
cause  was  that  had  left  an  impression  on  the 
sensitive  olfactory  organs  of  the  least  ambi- 
tious hound  in  the  Yorkshire  knight’s  pack. 
Not  one,  however,  joined  Priestess  in  her  ex- 
pressions of  glad  tidings,  but  indignantly 
left  her  to  prosecute  her  inquiries  alone  and 
unaided.  In  the  belief  that  she  might  be  left 
without  the  loss  being  felt  to  any  great  ex- 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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TRANSFERRING  FIELD  OFFICERS 

By  JOHN  G.  MOCK 

Pittsburgh  Press  "All-Outdoors"  Editor 


Editor's  Note:  Early  in  1936  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion adopted  certain  basic  policies  with  reference  to  the  man- 
agement of  its  field  staff,  among  which  were  (1)  an  annual  in- 
crement in  compensation  for  all  who  render  meritorious  service 
until  the  top  of  their  respective  grades  are  reached;  (2)  the  estab- 
lishment of  a trial  board  before  which  officers  who  fail  to  merit 
the  annual  increase  in  compensation  for  two  successive  years  shall 
be  cited  for  dismissal;  and  (3)  to  transfer  from  time  to  time 
various  field  officers  who  have  been  on  a given  post  for  a number 
of  years  in  order  that  they  may  become  acquainted  with  condi- 
tions in  other  parts  of  the  State,  and,  therefore,  be  better  fitted 
for  promotions  to  higher  positions  when  vacancies  occur.  The 
Commission  transferred  a limited  number  of  district  officers  in 
1936,  and  recently  transferred  12  more,  whereupon  various  sports- 
men's groups  raised  objections. 

Mr.  Mock's  article  below,  appearing  in  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
of  July  21,  1937,  covers  the  subject  so  thoroughly  that  it  is  here- 
with reprinted  for  the  information  of  the  readers  of  the  GAME 
NEWS. 

THE  conductor  of  this  column  has  viewed,  with  much  interest 
and  little  alarm,  the  protests  advanced  by  various  sports- 
men’s organizations  relative  to  the  Game  Commission’s  transfer- 
ring a number  of  county  game  protectors  to  other  sections  of  the 
state. 

Frankly,  we  fail  to  note  any  reason  for  this  near-hysteria.  To 
rally  to  the  side  of  a game  protector,  or  fish  warden,  is  a splendid 
gesture  on  the  part  of  any  body  of  sportsmen  . . . and  we  admire 
them  for  it,  but  when  it  is  apt  to  ruin  the  morale  of  the  man  con- 
cerned it  is,  most  assuredly,  a step  in  the  wrong  direction.  That 
same  spirit  of  loyalty,  under  other  circumstances,  especially  in 
cooperation  with  law  enforcement  may  have  gone  a long  way  in 
driving  the  two-legged  skunk  from  the  ranks,  but  lacking  this  sup- 
port, his  kind  are  only  too  numerous  in  any  county  as  prosecu- 
tions and  revocations  prove. 

As  we  see  it,  there  are  any  number  of  reasons  why  a game  pro- 
tector may  be  transferred  from  one  county  to  another.  True,  there 
are  exceptions,  but  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  any  organization, 
promotions  are  usually  made  from  the  ranks  and  in  the  event  of 
advancement  it  is  expected  the  party  to  be  promoted  be  familiar 
with  the  work  involved.  If  the  National  Sliell  Company  has  an 
outstanding  salesman  at  Painted  Post  and  Turkeyfoot  is  located 
in  the  territory  which  he  may  eventually  supervise  it  is  only  nat- 
ural that  he  be  transferred  to  the  latter  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
future.  Under  such  circumstances  the  very  opposition  advanced 
may  prove  an  irreparable  injustice  to  the  warden  himself.  In  the 
instance  of  the  shell  salesman,  certainly  the  stockholders  make  no 
objection  . . . then  why  all  the  opposition  to  the  transfer  of  a 
warden  or  protector. 


FIELD  OFFICERS 

Eight  additional  District  Game  Protectors  were  transferred  to 
other  districts  recently  as  a continuance  of  the  policy  inaugurated 
eighteen  months  ago  by  the  Game  Commission,  when  twenty-one 
field  officers  were  reassigned. 

The  plan  of  transferring  field  officers  is  designed  to  broaden  the 
experience  of  the  Commission’s  law  enforcement  officers,  and  to 
provide  them  with  necessary  training  for  future  supervisory  posi- 
tions when  vacancies  occur.  A marked  improvement  in  general 
efficiency  has  resulted  from  the  transfers  made  last  year. 

Those  recently  reassigned  are  as  follows: 

Harry  A.  Meiss,  formerly  in  charge  of  Luzerne  County,  being 
transferred  to  Somerset  County  with  headquarters  at  Somerset. 

Carl  B.  Benson,  former  District  Game  Protector  in  McKean 
County,  to  a similar  position  with  headquarters  at  Tionesta,  Forest 
County. 

Philip  S.  Sloan,  formerly  District  Game  Protector  of  Elk 


There  is  an  old  saying,  “Familiarity  breeds  contempt.”  Far  be  it 
from  this  writer  to  infer  that  such  is  the  reason  behind  any  of  the 
transfers,  but  such  conditions  have  existed  and,  probably,  still 
exist.  Consequently,  enforcement  suffers  because  of  it.  In  other 
sections  there  has  been  a tendency  of  the  warden  to  fall  in  with  a 
clique.  The  results  are  the  same. 

There  may  be  personal  reasons  . . . possibly  the  protector’s  per- 
sonal habits  ...  it  may  be  that  under  certain  conditions  actual 
dismissal  faced  him  but  his  past  record  has  been  such  that  he  is 
deserving  of  another  opportunity,  away  from  the  contacts  which 
caused  him  to  fall  into  disrepute.  In  some  instances  there  are 
others  to  be  considered  . . . perhaps  his  family.  After  all,  certain 
things  just  aren’t  made  public.  To  do  so  would  be  darn  poor 
sportsmanship. 

Obedience  is  expected  of  any  subordinate  and  for  a protector  to 
question  the  action  of  the  Commission  immediately  makes  him 
bigger  than  the  Commission  itself  and  that  means  the  sportsmen 
included,  for  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  personnel  of  the 
Commission  is  merely  the  executive  board  of  the  concern  in  which 
all  of  the  sportsmen  are  stockholders.  Certain  individuals  seem  to 
forget  that  each  member  of  the  body  which  makes  up  the  Game 
Commission  was  recommended  by  the  sportsmen  as  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  district  which  he  represents.  On  the  strength  of  that 
alone  their  opinions  must  be  as  good,  if  not  better  than  that  of  any 
other  individual. 

Compare  the  action  of  two  affected  protectors.  One  accepts  the 
ruling  in  the  grace  expected  of  him.  The  other  pouts  like  a three- 
year-old  and  finally  resigns  simply  because  his  superiors  refuse  to 
heed  the  voice  of  a number  of  sympathizers.  Which  of  the  two  is 
working  for  the  interests  of  the  sportsmen?  Our  money  is  on  the 
first;  certainly  not  on  the  second.  The  sportsmen,  in  general,  are 
better  off  without  him,  for  once  he  assumed  he  was  bigger  than 
the  Commission,  even  though  he  was  led  into  it  by  short-sighted 
persons,  his  usefulness  to  the  sportsmen  ceases  and  eventually, 
he’d  be  too  big  for  those  who  sympathized  with  him. 

In  regards  to  the  cry  of  politics.  Our  answer  is  bunk.  Only 
ignorance,  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  present  day  operation,  or  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  mislead  would  prompt  such  remarks.  As  to 
recruits;  at  a time  not  so  distant  in  the  past,  practically  everyone 
of  today’s  wardens  was  a recruit  . . . new  to  at  least  a portion  of 
his  territory. 

Relative  to  being  assigned  to  county  seats,  we  have  noted  that 
the  Highway  Patrol,  State  Police  and  other  law  enforcement 
agencies  are  assigned  to  these  locations.  Possibly  the  same  reason 
exists  for  the  Game  Commission  enforcement  officers  being  so 
situated. 

In  any  event,  loyalty  rendered  to  wardens  and  protectors,  old 
or  new,  directed  into  more  useful  channels  may  prevent  much  of 
their  time  being  spent  in  the  temple  of  the  law  and  not  be  the 
means  of  ruining  a career. 


TRANSFERRED 

County,  to  a similar  position  with  headquarters  at  Kingston,  Lu- 
zerne County. 

Thomas  A.  Mosier,  former  District  Game  Protector  of  Centre 
County,  to  a similar  position  in  Erie  County. 

W.  J.  Carpenter,  former  District  Game  Protector  of  Forest 
County,  to  a similar  position  with  headquarters  at  Mt.  Jewett, 
McKean  County. 

Edgar  M.  Woodward,  former  District  Game  Protector  of  Som- 
erset County,  to  the  position  of  District  Game  Protector  of  Centre 
County. 

R.  H.  McKissick,  former  District  Game  Protector  of  Westmore- 
land County,  to  a similar  position  with  headquarters  at  Kittanning, 
Armstrong  County. 

E.  L.  Shields,  former  District  Game  Protector  of  Armstrong 
County,  to  a similar  position  with  headquarters  at  St.  Marys,  Elk 
County. 
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CREEPING  SNOWBERRY 

Chiogenes  hispidula)  [(L.)  T.  & G.] 

By  DR.  E.  M.  GRESS 


A NEW  SNAKEFEEDER  FOR 
PENNSYLVANIA 

By  CARSTEN  AHRENS 


THE  scientific  names  of 
plants,  whether  of  Greek 
or  Latin  origin,  generally  in- 
dicate some  marked  charac- 
teristic. Chiogenes  is  from 
two  Greek  works,  Chion, 
Snow  and  Genes,  born;  there- 
fore, the  word  means  “snow 
born”  or  “snow  offspring” 
and  has  reference  to  the  snow 
white  berries.  Hispidula 
means  “bristly”  in  allusion  to 
the  brown  bristle-like  hairs 
on  the  stems  and  lower  sides 
of  the  leaves. 

Creeping  snowberry  is  one 
of  the  smallest  and  most 
dainty  of  shrubs.  Indeed,  it  would  hardly  be  considered  a shrub  by 
anyone  but  a botanist,  who  classifies  it  as  such  because  of  its 
woody  stems  and  leathery,  evergreen  leaves.  The  stem  creeps 
along  on  the  ground  or  moss  or  over  rocks.  The  leaves  are  alter- 
nate but  since  the  stem  creeps  along  on  the  ground  they  are  in 
one  plane  or  “two-ranked,”  which  is  a term  used  to  describe  such  an 
arrangement  of  the  leaves.  They  are  very  small,  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  long  and  nearly  round,  with  a sharp  projecting 
point.  The  greenish-white  flowers  appear  singly  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  on  short  recurved  stems.  There  are  two  small  leaf-like 
bracts  on  the  stem  beneath  the  small  four-lobed  calyx.  The  little, 
bell-shaped  corrolla  is  four-lobed.  There  are  eight  stamens  and 
one  pistil  with  a four-celled  ovary,  which  develops  into  a white 
fleshy  berry  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  is, 
indeed,  a rather  large  fruit  for  such  a small  plant.  Both  berries 
and  leaves  have  a wintergreen  flavor. 

Creeping  snowberry  grows  in  damp  cool  woods  and  in  Pennsyl- 
vania is  found  chiefly  in  coniferous  forests  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  state.  It  is  not  so  rare  but  one  must  look  sharply  to  find  such 
a pigmy  struggling  bravely  for  an  existence  among  the  giants  of 
our  northern  forests. 

Since  the  entire  plant  including  the  white  berries,  has  a winter- 
green  flavor,  it  no  doubt  furnishes  food  for  our  ruffed  grouse  and 
other  birds  of  the  cold  northern  woods  of  Pennsylvania. 


Along  Long 

Run,  a tiny 
stream  in  Allegheny 
County,  and  only  in 
a willow — and  elder- 
berry-edged region 
of  this  stream,  the 
writer  collected  a 
series  of  a most  un- 
usual species  of 
dragonfly.  The  in- 
sect, known  to  sci- 
entists as  Archilestes 
grandis  Rambur,  is 
considered  a normal 
resident  of  the  states 
of  Washington  and 
California,  and  has  never 
Atlantic  Coast  States. 

The  insect  is  bluish-black  with  two  yellow,  slanting  stripes  on 
either  side  of  the  thorax.  The  hyaline  wings  have  an  expansion  of 
two  and  a half  inches.  It  is  an  autumnal  dragonfly  rarely  appear- 
ing before  September  7,  and  disappearing  about  October  1 ; it 
reaches  its  peak  in  numbers  about  September  24. 

In  its  egg  laying  habits  it  differs  greatly  from  the  majority  of 
Eastern  dragonflies  which  drop  their  eggs  into  the  water  or  insert 
them  in  the  plant  tissue  of  aquatic  vegetation  usually  at  or  just  be- 
low water  level.  The  female  Archilestes  grandis  possesses  a sharp 
and  sturdy  ovipositor  (egg  laying  organ)  which  pierces  the  twigs 
of  willow  or  the  woody  stems  of  elderberry.  Sometimes  these 
punctures  are  made  many  feet  above  the  stream. 

It  is  interesting  to  attempt  to  explain  the  presence  of  this  West- 
ern dragonfly  in  Pennsylvania.  Perhaps  it  is  a relic  of  a former 
dryer  period  when  we  had  a plains  climate  following  the  last  ice 
age.  The  insect  may  have  been  numerous  back  in  the  dim  ages 
when  our  state  was  a plain  or  desert.  Probably  it  found  in  Long 
Run  a habitat  which  would  permit  it  to  live  and  reproduce  in  spite 
of  the  change  in  climate. 


RESOLUTIONS  FIXING  SEASONS,  BAG  LIMITS,  ETC. 

(Continued  from  page  3) 


Regulating  Bounty 
Payments  — The 
Commission  follow- 
ing conferences  with 
members  of  its  staff 
and  others,  carefully 
considered  the  wis- 
dom of  changing  the 
rate  of  bounty  pay- 
m e n t s , and  after 
lengthy  discussion, 
upon  motion  made  and  unanimously  agreed 
to,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

WHEREAS,  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  and  necessary 
for  the  better  protection  of  game  to  pay  rewards 
or  bounties  to  encourage  the  killing  of  certain  preda- 
tors throughout  the  Commonwealth,  that  the  bounties 
heretofore  paid  for  the  destruction  of  various  preda- 
tors are  no  longer  justifiable,  and  that  other  predators 
should  be  added  to  the  list  of  birds  and  animals  upon 
which  bounties  are  paid, 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  Com- 
mission, acting  under  the  powers  and  authority 
vested  in  it  by  the  provisions  of  Article  XI,  Sections 
1101  and  1102,  of  the  Act  of  Assembly  approved  June 
3,  1937  (Act  No.  316),  entitled,  “An  Act  concern- 
ing game  and  other  wild  birds  and  wild  animals;  and 


amending,  revising,  consolidating  and  changing  the 
laws  relating  thereto,’’  hereby  change  the  rate  of 
bounty  heretofore  paid  for  the  killing  of  certain  birds 
and  animals,  remove  the  bounty  heretofore  paid  for 
certain  animals,  and  add  certain  birds  to  the  bounty 
list,  effective  on  and  after  October  1,  1937,  said  rates 
of  payment  to  be  made  for  all  birds  and  animals 
killed  in  a wild  state  in  the  Commonwealth  only, 
and  presented  on  and  after  said  date  regardless  of 
any  prior  date  of  killing,  when  presented  in  the 
manner  and  under  the  conditions  stipulated  in  the 
act  aforesaid,  the  new  rate  of  payment  to  be  as 
follows: 

1.  Wildcat — That  the  bounty  on  the  wildcat,  com- 
monly known  as  bobcat,  be  removed  entirely. 

2.  Gray  Fox — That  the  bounty  on  the  gray  fox  be 
continued  at  $4.00,  as  in  the  past. 

3.  Weasel — That  the  bounty  on  the  weasel  be  re- 
duced to  50c,  instead  of  $1.00  as  heretofore. 

4.  Goshawk — That  the  bounty  on  the  goshawk,  here- 
tofore $5.00.  be  reduced  to  $2.00  for  adults  and 
that  $1.00  be  paid  for  fledglings,  for  all  birds 
killed  between  November  1 and  May  31,  inclu- 
sive. 

5.  Great-Horned  Owl — That  bounty  of  $2.00  be  paid 
for  adult  great-horned  owls,  and  $1.00  for  fledg- 
lings, for  all  birds  killed  between  November  1 
and  May  31,  inclusive,  this  bird  not  previously 
having  been  included  in  the  bounty  list. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That 
the  foregoing  rates- of  bounty  shall  continue 
in  effect  until  conditions  justify  further 


change,  at  which  time  notice  as  required  will 
be  published. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That 
the  foregoing  resolution  shall  be  duly  pub- 
lished in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Section  1102  of  Article  XI  of  the  act  afore- 
said in  the  August,  1937,  issue  of  the  PENN- 
SYLVANIA GAME  NEWS,  off  the  press 
prior  to  August  1,  and  this  change  in  the 
rate  of  bounties  shall  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  through  other  available 
channels,  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Commission  being  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  certify  the  same  as  and  for  the 
act  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 

I hereby  certify  the  foregoing  to  be  true  and  cor- 
rect copies  of  the  resolutions  as  adopted  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  at  a meeting  held 
July  7,  8,  1‘ 9 3 7 . 


Signed, 


Executive  Director. 
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THE  OLD  IS  NEW- PERRY 


In  1925  they,  together  with  that  famous 
author,  Stewart  Edward  White,  organized 
an  expedition  which  took  them  to  the  big 
game  country  of  Africa.  They  experienced 
no  trouble  in  killing  many  species  of  ante- 
lope and  other  big  game  as  well  as  a num- 
ber of  predators  which  included  17  lions. 
They  found,  on  a number  of  occasions,  that 
an  arrow  could  be  driven  clean  through  the 
king  of  beasts  at  a distance  of  over  seventy 
yards.  With  an  ego  that  naturally  attends 
such  success,  they  tried  their  arrows  on  the 
Rhino,  but  his  hide  was  too  thick  and  tough 
and  apparently  their  well  directed  shafts 
from  their  heaviest  bows  did  no  vital 
damage. 

After  their  return  from  Africa,  Dr.  Pope 
published  his  book  “The  Adventurous  Bow- 
man,” and  Mr.  White  wrote  “Lions  in  the 
Path.”  Archers  all  over  the  nation  read 
these  splendid  books,  which  proved  to  be 
the  spark  that  caused  a conflagration  to 
start  in  the  far  West  and  roll  swiftly  east- 
ward until  it  had  filled  many  a breast  with 
the  desire  to  hunt  with  the  bow. 

At  this  point,  I wish  to  make  it  clear  that 
I do  not  want  to  leave  the  impression  that 
the  bow  is  as  efficient  as  modern  firearms. 
This  is  far  from  being  true;  it  has  neither 
the  power,  the  range  nor  the  accuracy.  But, 
there  is  something  about  the  wound  inflicted 
by  an  arrow  that  causes  a speedy  death. 

These  hunters  went  forth  each  succeeding 
year,  trying  for  some  measure  of  success, 
but  alas!  They  found  it  all  but  impossible 
to  hunt  in  conjunction  with  persons  who 
used  firearms.  They  discovered  that  archery 
hunting  required  skillful  still  hunting,  a con- 
dition that  did  not  exist  amid  the  din  of 
noise  from  drives,  shouting  and  the  crack  of 
rifles.  They  appealed  to  the  game  boards 
for  protected  areas  where  they  could  hunt 
in  the  manner  of  their  choice;  this  resulted 
in  the  granting  of  this  request  in  five  states 
— Oregon,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Indiana 
and  Ohio. 


(Continued  from  page  7) 

A few  years  ago,  by  a special  act  of  the 
legislature,  bows  and  arrows  were  made 
legal  weapons  to  hunt  with  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania.  Since  then,  an  earnest  group 
has  gone  big  game  hunting,  season  after 
season,  each  person  hoping  to  bag  a fine 
buck.  Occasionally  a deer  has  been  killed; 
one  man  has  taken  five,  using  only  six  ar- 
rows. 

Some  of  your  hunters  may  have  seen  an 
occasional  archer  out  in  the  big  game  woods; 
although  he  had  no  trophy,  you  found  him 
in  a happy  mood.  No  doubt  the  reason  for 
this  state  of  mind  could  be  found  in  his  real- 
ization that  he  was  hunting  under  a severe 
handicap,  that  he  was  pitting  his  own  cun- 
ning and  skill  against  that  of  his  quarry, 
and  in  the  knowledge  that  should  he  secure 
a trophy,  it  would  be  by  his  own  physical 
might  as  transmitted  by  the  ancient  weapons 
which  he  bore.  Some  of  the  philosophy  of 
Pope  and  Young  had  been  passed  on  to  him, 
so  that  he  was  not  thinking  in  terms  of  the 
kill  alone,  rather  he  rejoiced  in  his  oppor- 
tunity of  being  a guest  in  the  kingdom  of 
nature’s  ways. 

These  hunters  finally  realized,  too,  that 
they  could  not  successfully  hunt  in  company 


with  firearm  hunters.  They,  too,  appealed  to 
the  game  commission  for  a reservation 
where  bows  and  arrows  only,  could  be  used. 
They  found  the  commission  sympathetic,  but 
it  hesitated  to  grant  the  request  until  it  had 
ascertained  the  reactions  of  the  sportsmen 
in  general. 

The  proposal  was  brought  up  before  the 
Federated  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  at  their  annual 
meeting  at  Harrisburg,  last  February,  where 
it  lost  by  a very  narrow  margin.  Since  then, 
most  of  the  objecting  delegates  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  learn  more  of  this  forward 
step  in  sportsmanship,  and  have  withdrawn 
their  objections.  A bill  was  then  introduced 
in  the  assembly,  which  incorporated  in  the 
new  game  code,  a clause  which  gave  the 
game  commission  the  power  to  create  two 
reservations  of  not  over  1000  acres  each, 
where  any  person  might  hunt  provided  that: 

(1)  They  have  a regular  hunting  license. 

(2)  They  have  a special  permit  which  is  to 
cost  $2.00. 

(3)  They  use  bows  and  arrows  only,  as 
weapons. 

(4)  They  be  governed  by  all  other  laws 
as  given  in  the  new  game  code. 


Upper,  Indian  bow  which  once  belonged  to  Chief  Charley  Oldhorse, 
a Sioux  Chief. 

Center,  Modern  target  bow  of  yew. 

Lower,  Modern  hunting  bow  of  Osage  orange. 


FOX  HUNTING  NOTES  Srsrdfrom 


tent,  the  Yorkshire  knight  proceeded  on  his 
way  homewards,  without  giving  himself  the 
trouble  even  to  touch  the  great  brass  horn 
slung  across  his  shoulders  as  a hint  for 
Priestess  to  join  her  companions  without 
loss  of  time  if  the  kennel-door  was  not  to 
be  closed  upon  her,  for  that  night  at  least. 
Indifferent,  however,  to  this  neglect,  Priest- 
ess at  length  lifted  her  nose,  and  crashed 
through  a strong  patch  of  gorse  with  as 
much  music  as  one  tongue  could  make; 
when  within  gunshot  of  the  knight  a fine 
lengthy  fox,  with  a brush  white-tagged  as 
snow,  flashed  straight  over  the  wold,  streak- 
ing along  like  a meteor.  From  impulse 
probably,  and  without  the  reflection  of  a 
moment,  the  knight  rose  in  his  stirrups  and 
laid  the  hounds  on  the  line,  spurring  hard 
and  holloaing  himself  hoarse  as  they  raced 
in  view  over  so  springy  a piece  of  velvet 
greensward  as  ever  grew  in  the  north.  “We 
shall  hunt  fox,  fitchew,  marten  cat,  and  hare 


before  long,”  growled  the  Yorkshire  knight, 
angry  now  at  having  followed  such  small 
game,  and  had  it  been  possible  to  have  got 
to  the  head  of  his  hounds  he  would  have 
stopped  them  then  and  there,  and  tried  to 
forgive  himself  for  being  so  rash  and  unlike 
a sportsman.  Fortunately  for  him  and  com- 
ing generations,  the  step  taken  could  not  be 
retraced.  That  afternoon  fox  stood  before 
hounds  without  let,  check,  or  stop,  until  the 
moon  began  to  pale  before  the  light  of 
morning.  The  peasant  woke  suddenly  from 
his  slumber  and  listened  to  the  chase  as  it 
swept  by,  with  quickened  pulse  and  bated 
breath.  Sleeping  children  nestled  closer  in 
their  mother’s  arms,  and  the  dreamer  said 
he  never  dreamt  of  anything  so  real  before. 
Still  the  chase  went  on.  Never  had  the 
Yorkshire  knight  fasted  so  long,  but  never 
did  he  feel  food  was  less  requisite  to  invig- 
orate his  corporeal  system,  as  during  the 
livelong  night  he  spurred  to  the  sterns  of  his 


gallant  hounds  in  this  memorable  run.  The 
farther  he  went,  the  farther  he  wished  to 
go,  and  it  was  not  until  the  east  became 
streaked  with  the  first  tints  of  the  rising 
sun,  and  the  stout  horse  that  carried  him  be- 
gan to  evince  symptoms  of  having  had 
enough,  that  the  Yorkshire  knight  enter- 
tained the  expediency  of  a finish.  Happily, 
just  at  this  juncture  the  fox  also  felt  there 
were  limits  to  all  powers.  From  so  satisfac- 
tory but  unexpected  a beginning  may  be 
dated  fox-hunting  in  England.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  knight’s 
hunter  is  called  “stout,”  which  would  appear 
a mild  word  for  this  steed  after  such  a per- 
formance. 

From  the  tracing  on  an  old  horn  belong- 
ing to  Thomas  Boothby  it  has  been  especial- 
ly noted  that  foxhounds  were  kept  in  Eng- 
land in  the  year  1677  or  earlier.  This  places 
them  almost  100  years  earlier  than  most 
general  conceptions. 
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J.  Q.  CREVELING  HONORED 


ATTORNEY  J.  Q.  CREVELING,  former  vice  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  was  honored  at  a tes- 
timonial dinner  at  Hotel  Sterling  on  June  29  given  by  Camp  No. 
103  of  the  United  Sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania.  The  gathering  also 
served  as  a celebration  of  his  seventy-sixth  birthday  which  occurred 
on  June  16. 

About  two  hundred  sportsmen  from  Wilkes-Barre,  Scranton  and 
surrounding  towns  assembled  to  do  honor  to  the  former  Commis- 
sioner who  is  generally  known  as  the  “Dean  of  Pennsylvania 
Sportsmen.” 

Luther  Kniffen  was  general  chairman  and  introduced  Judge 
E.  Foster  Heller  as  toastmaster. 

Glowing  tributes  to  Mr.  Creveling  for  his  untiring  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  sportsmen  and  his  sterling  character  as  a man  were 
given  by  Maurice  E.  Sherman,  Division  Game  Supervisor  of  Divi- 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Students  and  lovers  of  nature,  as  well  as  those  thousands  of 
Pennsylvanians  who  would  know  more  about  their  native  State, 
will  find  on  the  shelves  of  the  Bureau  of  Publications,  at  Harris- 
burg, scores  of  interesting  and  instructive  books.  These  publica- 
tions are  easily  available  to  those  who  are  interested,  many  of  them 
being  supplied  without  any  charge,  while  others  are  merely  priced 
at  cost  of  printing. 

The  Common  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Pennsylvania,  by  George  S. 
Perry,  is  one  of  the  books  that  is  much  in  demand  by  people  wish- 
ing to  know  more  about  the  Pennsylvania  outdoors.  It  contains  a 
minimum  of  technical  terms  and  can  easily  be  understood  by  any- 
one. Then  there  are  books  on  Pennsylvania  caves,  the  1936  Flood, 
stream  flow  maps  and  records,  a bulletin  relating  to  the  State 
Forests,  the  State  Tree  of  Pennsylvania,  books  illustrating  and 


sion  “E,”  former  Game  Protector  William  Anneman  of  Scranton, 
Former  Game  Commissioner  Francis  Coffin  of  Scranton,  and 
Senator  Lanning  Harvey,  and  H.  S.  Smith,  President  of  the  Head 
Camp  of  the  United  Sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  principal  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Seth  Gordon,  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Game  Commission  who  paid  a glowing  tribute 
to  the  guest  of  the  evening.  He  also  presented  Mr.  Creveling  with 
a photograph  of  Governor  Earle  signing  the  1937  ’Game  Code,  and 
a beautifully  embossed  resolution  of  the  Game  Commission  lauding 
his  service  as  a Commissioner  and  praising  his  loyalty,  advice  and 
activity. 

A handsome  gold  watch  was  presented  to  Mr.  Creveling  by 
Wilkes-Barre  Camp  No.  103,  United  Sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  commemoration  of  the  occasion — Stephen  Emanuel,  president  of 
the  camp,  made  the  presentation. 


PUBLICATIONS 

describing  mammals,  fish  and  game,  geological  booklets  and  maps, 
road  maps  and  books  on  every  phase  of  education.  These  books 
are  prepared  by  department  heads  and  experts  and  are  therefore 
authoritative.  Many  of  them  are  profusely  illustrtated. 

Among  the  larger  books  might  be  mentioned  the  State  Indus- 
trial Directory,  covering  every  county  and  every  industry.  The 
1935-1936  Pennsylvania  Manual  undoubtedly  contains  more  gen- 
eral information  about  Pennsylvania  than  any  other  book  pub- 
lished, and  it  should  be  in  every  library. 

Pennsylvanians  are  urged  to  write  to  the  Bureau  of  Publica- 
tions, Harrisburg,  and  ask  for  a list  of  State  Publications— it  will 
be  sent  without  charge  and  it  lists  more  than  500  books,  pam- 
phlets and  bulletins  on  almost  every  conceivable  subject. — C.  H. 
Westbrook,  Editor,  Bureau  of  Publications. 
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I believe  that  if  game  is  still  to  be  per- 
petuated on  the  farmlands,  it  will  have  to 
be  done  principally  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Game  Commission,  since  it  will  not  be  worth 
while  for  the  farmer  to  devote  his  time  and 
money  to  produce  wild  game  when  his  time 
and  money  can  more  profitably  be  expended 
in  the  propagation  of  domestic  animals,  do- 
mestic fowls  and  his  general  farm  activities. 

Moreover,  only  a moderate  number  of 
game  species  can  be  tolerated  on  a farm.  Too 
many  of  any  species  would  damage  the  farm 
crops.  However,  it  seems  to  be  to  the  direct 
interest  and  advantage  of  the  farmer,  and 
necessary  for  his  protection,  that  game  ad- 
ministration by  the  state  be  maintained  for 
the  regulation  of  the  game  species,  protec- 
tion of  song  birds,  control  of  predators,  reg- 
ulation of  the  hunting  period,  manner  of 
hunting,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  game 
laws,  if  he  will  sit  down  and  calculate  such 
benefits  and  carefully  appraise  them.  If  he 
does  this,  I think  he  will  willingly  cooperate 
with  the  Game  Commission  in  such  regula- 
tion rather  than  try  to  run  entirely  on  his 
own. 


To  this  end,  much  is  required  of  the 
hunters  themselves — the  exercise  of  proper 
courtesy,  decent  sportsmanship,  and  a better 
appreciation  of  the  privileges  accorded  them 
by  the  landowners  on  whose  lands  they  are 
privileged  to  hunt. 

If  game  is  to  be  increased  in  the  farming 
areas,  it  is  necessary  to  devise  means  and 
methods  for  accomplishing  this  purpose. 
This  too  must  depend  upon  cooperative 
agreements  between  the  'Game  Commission 
and  the  farmers,  as  to  what  game  is  to  be 
stocked,  the  proper  places  to  distribute  it, 
and  where  to  place  small  game  sanctuaries 
on  the  farm.  In  this  manner  farm  land  game, 
to  the  extent  desirable,  might  be  increased 
in  order  to  afford  greater  and  more  success- 
ful hunting  by  the  licensed  hunters  who  con- 
tribute their  money  for  the  perpetuation  of 
their  sport,  and  by  the  farmers  and  their  im- 
mediate friends. 

Under  such  methods  of  cooperation  I be- 
lieve that  there  coul'd  be  a much  larger  in- 
crease of  small  game  on  and  about  the  farms 
which  would  not  be  detrimental  to  the  farm- 


er or  his  crops;  also  under  the  small  game 
sanctuary  and  controlled  methods  recently 
explained  in  the  GAME  NEWS,  game  might 
be  increased  sufficiently  in  such  sanctuaries 
to  supply  the  immediate  farms,  and  occa- 
sionally to  permit  the  trapping  of  surplus 
for  distribution  elsewhere,  with  very  little, 
if  any,  expense  or  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer. 

We  never  can  increase  a game  supply  by 
merely  setting  down  formulas,  or  by  only 
talking  about  what  ought  to  be  done.  There 
must  be  actual  work  done  on  the  ground,  a 
beginning  that  will  set  in  motion  a continued 
activity,  continued  sufficiently  to  insure  suc- 
cess, and  the  Game  Commission  is  the  logi- 
cal party  to  do  it. 

When  the  farm  game  problem  is  fully  con- 
sidered, I feel  satisfied  that  it  is  for  the  best 
interests  of  all  landowners  to  cooperate  with 
the  Game  Commission  in  an  effort  to  pro- 
duce some  game  that  may  be  hunted  by  the 
sportsmen  each  year,  and  not  to  embark 
upon  a system  that  means  isolation  from 
Game  Commission  activities. 


THE  IDEAL  GROUSE  DOG 


(Copied  through  courtesy  of  Sam  Light,  Sec’y,  Venango  Grouse  Trial  Club.) 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Field  Trial  Club  held 
during  the  running  of  the  grouse  trials  at  Kane,  Pa.,  October  1919, 
it  was  decided  by  a vote  of  the  members  that  the  club  should  pre- 
pare and  publish  a standard  descriptive  of  what  in  their  opinion 
constituted  the  ideal  grouse  dog  and  setting  forth  the  qualifications 
necessary  in  the  dogs  they  are  trying  to  place  as  grouse  cham- 
pions. 

The  committee  appointed  to  draw  this  standard  consisted  of  the 
club  president,  Jared  M.  B.  Reis,  and  the  club  secretary,  Herbert 
H.  Cahoon.  In  preparing  the  standard  we  have  endowed  to  de- 
scribe the  ideal  grouse  dog  in  as  concise  a manner  as  possible.  We 
have  refrained  from  attempting  to  picture  a “Ghost  dog”  or  the 
ideal  impossible  of  attainment.  We  have  been  very  careful  to  avoid 
any  “scale  of  points”  system  and  thus  have  left  intact  the  individ- 
uality of  the  judges. 

The  Pennsylvania  Field  Trial  Club,  in  its  endeavor  to  develop 
the  ideal  grouse  dog,  has  always  had  in  view  a dog  that  would 
fulfill  all  the  requirements  of  a high  standard,  and  the  schedule 
below  is  suggested  as  covering  such  requirements,  and  it  is  put 
forward  by  the  club  as  a “mark  to  shoot  at”  in  preparing  a dog, 
either  for  the  pleasure  of  shooting  over  or  for  competition. 

In  determining  “class”  in  a bird  dog  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  in  their  work  there  is  something  apparent  to  the  eye  that  is 
not  subject  to  definition.  A great  deal  of  the  “class”  in  a dog  is  in- 
herent in  and  peculiar  to  the  individual,  and  no  amount  of  work  in 
training  will  produce  it  if  it  is  not  already  there. 


A high-class  grouse  dog  is  one  whose  every  action  denotes  great 
interest  in  his  work,  which  is  full  of  animation  and  which  is  at  all 
times  searching  for  birds  in  an  independent  and  intelligent  manner. 
He  should  be  under  such  control  that  he  will  do  his  work  with 
the  minimum  amount  of  handling,  by  either  the  voice  or  the  whis- 
tle. He  should  keep  the  course  and  hunt  to  the  gun,  and  within 
reasonable  distance,  in  a fast  snappy  manner,  work  out  all  the  likely 
cover  in  front  of  his  handler.  He  should  not  cut  back,  but  should 
consume  his  speed  by  working  out  his  ground,  on  each  side  of  the 
course  taken  by  his  handler.  When  the  cover  is  heavy  and  the 
course  full  of  briars  he  should  not  hunt  the  “Easy  footing,”  and 
pass  up  the  likely  cover.  He  must  pay  little  attention  to  the  scent 
of  fur;  occasionally  pointing  a rabbit  could  be  overlooked,  but 
under  no  conditions  should  he  chase  one.  He  should  accurately 
locate  and  point  his  birds  and  be  perfectly  staunch  on  point  until 
the  birds  are  flushed  when  he  should  be  steady  to  wing  and  shot. 
He  must  back  at  sight  of  a pointing  dog  and  not  approach  close 
enough  to  interfere  with  the  dog  or  disturb  the  bird.  After  the  bird 
has  been  killed  over  a point,  and  the  dog  has  been  steady  to  shot, 
on  being  ordered,  go  forth  and  retrieve  the  bird  in  a prompt  man- 
ner and  without  dropping  it,  deliver  it  to  his  handler  in  an  unruffled 
and  undamaged  condition. 

A dog  is  classable  according  to  the  manner  in  which  he  performs 
the  above  requirements.  Do  not  keep  your  dog  at  home  because 
you  feel  he  does  not  fulfill  the  standard — few  dogs  do. 


(Continued  from  Back  Cover) 


COOPERATOR  AREA  LEASED 


Albert  and  Anna  Diehl 38.0  “ 

B.  Baker  and  Arana  A.  Supplee 62.0  “ 

Bower  Mennonite  Church 

Christian  II.  Bean,  President 88.0  “ 

Dr.  Randle  C.  Rosemberger, 

President 

Hallman  Family  Association 30.0  “ 

John  and  Paraska  Bywiski 30.0  “ 

Clarence  H.  and  Maggie  R.  Moyer  24.0  “ 

Henry  and  Marne  Ivratz 45.0  “ 

A.  H.  and  Elizabeth  M.  Kratz 96.0  “ 

H.  M.  Aldred,  Tenant  Farmer 

R.  D.  Binderinam,  Owner 16.0  “ 

Samuel  TV.  Reiff 00.0  “ 

Eugene  E.  and  Katie  Hoffman 46.0  “ 

J.  R.  Johnson,  Tenant  Fanner 
August  and  Emma  E.  Muller, 

Jr.,  Owner  77.0  “ 


Frank  Fox,  Tenant  Farmer 

Rebecca  C.  McKinley,  Owner 33.0  “ 

II.  S.  and  Sylvia  Greger 10.0  “ 

M.  Myron  and  Ellen  Devan 22.0  “ 

Michael  J.  and  Hannah  Farrell 22.0  “ 

Reinhold  and  Martha  Fuchslocher  32.0  “ 

Herman  and  Elsie  Kuenstner 10.0  “ 


1,230.0  “ 

13  Refuge  Units  Total  95  Acres 
30  Safety  Zone  Units  Total  449  Acres 
Open  to  Hunting  686  Acres 


BETWEEN  YOU  AND  ME 

(Continued  from  page  18) 
marked  in  such  a way  that  selfish  interests, 
political  or  otherwise,  cannot  divert  it  into 
other  channels. 

More  sanctuaries  must  be  established 


where  game  may  live  and  propagate  unmo- 
lested. The  game  refuge  and  public  hunting 
ground  system,  first  started  by  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  done  more  to  increase  the  sport 
of  hunting  than  any  other  factor  in  wildlife 
management. 

All  of  these  things  deserve  our  most  seri- 
ous consideration,  whether  we  are  hunters 
or  not,  for  is  it  not  true  that  almost  every 
conceivable  profession  or  business  benefits 
directly  or  indirectly  as  a result  of  hunting, 
and  is  it  not  also  true  that  the  healthful  out- 
door recreation  so  afforded  helps  mankind 
to  get  a new  grip  upon  life  and  to  appreciate 
and  understand  each  other’s  problems  bet- 
ter? 


(Outdoor 

Bad  m 


anners 


There's  grandeur  in  the  Mountain's  rugged  face. 
Fantastic  patterns  never  shaped  by  man — 
Naught  but  the  gods  could  do  this  wondrous  thing; 
But  who,  oh  who  left  that  tomato  can? 


I see  the  rippling  stream,  cold,  clear,  and  swift, 
Leaping  and  bounding  over  crystal  rocks — 

I stoop  to  taste  its  nectar  and  I see 
Two  bottle  tops,  a shoe,  an  old  lunch  box. 

Why  spend  a million  years  to  build  a world, 

To  mold  it,  shape  it,  give  it  tone  and  punch. 
When  one  poor  thoughtless  picnicker  can  spoil 
The  whole  shebang  with  what  is  left  from  lunch? 


J 


(Sent  in  by  Arlington  B.  Moyer,  Long  Pond,  Pa.) 
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AUXILIARY 

STATE  GAME  REFUGE 

HUNTING 
IS  UNLAWFUL 

PENNSYLVANIA 

GAME  COMMISSION 


Farmers  Cooperating  with  the  Game  Commission 


COOPERATION  WINS! 

HUNTING  IS  ENJOYED  BY 
COURTESY  OF  THE  OWNER, 
RESPECT  HIS  RIGHTS. 

IT  IS  UNLAWFULTO 
INJURE  OR  DESTROY 
PROPERTY,  LIVESTOCK, OR 
TO  LEAVE  GATES  OPEN 
PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME  COMMISSION 


PROJECT  No.  8— BERKS  COUNTY 

COOPERATOR  AREA  LEASED 

Daniel  I*.  Finkbone,  Jr., 

Tenant  Farmer 

Walter  K.  Bieber  & Wife,  Owner  220.0  aeres 
Charles  M.  Kieffer  & Wife  93.0  “ 

Frank  F.  and  Helen  E.  Fox 52.0  “ 

Elmer  M.  and  Edna  Keller 30.0  “ 

395.0  •• 

6 Refuse  Units  Total  34  Acres 
5 Safety  Zones  Total  94  Acres 
Open  to  Hunting  267  Aeres 

PROJECT  No.  9— BERKS  & LEHIGH 
COUNTIES 

COOPERATOR  AREA  LEASED 

Maurice  D.  Henry 176.0  acres 

Robert  C.  and  Naomi  Matthias 114.0  “ 

Ray  A.  and  Minnie  I.  Ruppert 28.0  “ 

Clarence  W.  Trexler,  Tenant 
Farmer 

John  D.  and  Sallie  M.  Levan, 

Owner  164.0  “ 

Robert  W.  Kunke!  ..  170.0  “ 

Harvey  G.  and  Acquilla  Krlck 100.0  “ 

James  M.  and  Grace  M.  Fetherolf  62.0  “ 

Amandus  A.  and  Katie  I).  Koeher  64.0  “ 

Fred  G.  and  Esther  E.  Zimmerman  272.0  “ 

Calvin  Krause  234.0  “ 

Samuel  J.  and  Louisa  J.  Kistler ....  130.0  “ 
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Refuge  Units  Total  ....  Aeres 
Safety  Zones  Total  ....  Aeres 
Open  to  Hunting  ....  Aeres 

PROJECT  No.  10— MONTGOMERY 
COUNTY 

COOPERATOR  AREA  LEASED 

Norman  N.  and  Mary  D.  Moyer 13.0  acres 

Lizzie  L.  Reinford 40.0 

Atwood  and  Kathryn  Griffin 95.0 

Jonas  H.  Allebaeh 60.0 

Sarah  Gorski  135.0 

John  R.  llean 50.0 

Harry  1).  and  Sallie  llallman 34.0 

C.  Willis  and  Elizabeth  H.  Heaeock  24.0 
George  E.  and  Dorothy  E.  Rerner  4.0 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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SAFETY  ZONE 

HUNTERS  KEEP  OUT 
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TO  DISCHARGE  FIREARMS 
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DO  YOU  KNOW  ? 


What  do  you  know  about  wildlife  conservation  in  Pennsyl- 
vania? 

Have  you  kept  abreast  of  the  many  programs  which  are  being 
carried  on  to  make  your  days  afield  happier,  healthier,  and  more 
successful? 

Do  you  know  that  Pennsylvania  now  operates  a recognized 
Training  School  for  all  field  officers — 

That  four  game  farms  are  contributing  many  thousands  of 
quail,  ring-neck  pheasants,  and  wild  turkeys  to  supplement  your 
sport  each  year — 

That  188  primary  and  auxiliary  game  refuges  have  been  estab- 
lished to  perpetuate  wild  life  at  all  times — 

That  hundreds  of  farmers  are  now  joining  hands  with  the 
Commission  each  year  under  special  agreement  to  keep  their 
lands  open  to  public  shooting. 

Do  you  know  how  your  license  money  is  being  spent  or  what 
educational  facilities  are  being  placed  at  the  disposal  of  your 
children  through  the  Game  Commission’s  lectures  and  motion 
pictures? 


Do  you  know  the  hundred  and  one  other  things  that  the 
Game  Commission  is  constantly  striving  to  do  for  you,  and  for 
those  who  follow  after  you? 

If  you  do  not,  then  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  subscribe  to  this 
magazine  every  year. 

Over  20,000  of  your  comrades  have  already  become  ardent 
readers  of  the  Game  News,  and  the  list  is  growing  daily. 

While  its  main  purpose  is  to  keep  you  constantly  informed  of 
the  activities  of  the  Commission,  it  also  contains  a diversifica- 
tion of  other  interesting  subjects. 

Leaf  through  it.  You  will  find  numerous  things  which  will 
whet  your  appetite — some  department  of  the  magazine  which 
you  would  like  to  peruse  every  month. 

Note  the  special  articles,  the  clever  stories,  the  current  topics, 
club  notes,  etc.  Read  the  new  laws.  Observe  the  many  and  va- 
ried interesting  features.  Then  make  up  your  mind  to  use  one 
of  the  blanks  below.  Do  it  now!  Not  only  you  but  your  wife 
and  kiddies  will  enjoy  this  monthly  publication. 

What  does  it  cost?  Only  50c  a year — a penny  each  week.  You 
won’t  miss  this  nominal  amount,  but  you  will  miss  a great  deal 
if  you  neglect  the  opportunity  to  learn  more  about  what  is  going 
on  in  your  chosen  field  of  sport.  Why  not  send  $1.00  for  2 years? 
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The  Sportsman 

by 

EDGAR  A.  GUEST 


The  sportsman  gives  the  game  a chance,  and  if  the  bird 
can  win 

He  has  a happy  tale  to  tell  at  night  when  he  comes  in. 

The  sportsman  sees  a larger  thing  than  victory  or  gain, 

He'd  rather  never  take  a prize  than  have  it  with  a stain. 

The  sportsman  knows  and  heeds  the  rules.  He  will  not  stoop 
to  take 

A mean  advantage  of  his  foe,  though  victory  is  at  stake, 

He'll  give  his  rival  every  chance  to  beat  him  if  he  can, 

He'll  battle  for  the  goal  he  seeks,  but  battles  as  a man. 

The  sportsman  has  a code  to  which  he  clings  in  spite  of  all, 

He  may  be  hungry  but  he  will  not  keep  a trout  too  small, 

He  may  be  facing  failure,  but  he'll  face  it  with  a grin, 

And  he  will  not  strike  a coward's  blow  or  break  a rule  to 
win. 

Oh,  son  of  mine,  when  hope  grows  faint  and  bitter  is  the 
fray, 

Stand  up  and  take  the  punishment  in  honor's  sporting  way. 

Play  fair  with  man  and  bird  and  beast  and  keep  your  head 
erect, 

'Tis  better  far  to  lose  the  prize  than  lose  your  self-respect. 
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EDITORIAL 


CONSERVATION  AT 

Reprinted  from  the  August 

THERE  is  little  reason  to  wonder  why  fishing  today  is 
termed  “a  cosmopolitan  sport.”  Its  appeal  to  mankind 
is  instinctive.  In  the  dim  eras  of  the  past,  the  Dawn  Men 
relied  upon  their  crude  skill  in  fishing  and  hunting  to  gain 
a livelihood.  In  that  distant  day,  man  was  forced  by  cir- 
cumstance to  fish  and  hunt;  under  modern  conditions,  he 
finds  in  these  instinctive  sports  relaxation  from  the  mo- 
notony of  everyday  life.  Fishing  has,  in  other  words,  pro- 
gressed from  a method  for  seeking  livelihood  to  the  status 
of  a restful  pastime  vital  to  the  well  being  of  thousands  of 
our  people. 

There  is  a real  need  in  our  present-day  American  scheme 
of  living  for  the  vitalizing  influence  of  vigorous  outdoor 
sports.  While,  it  is  true,  competitive  sports  such  as  foot- 
ball, baseball  and  tennis  annually  attract  vast  numbers  of 
our  people,  the  invigorating,  uplifting  atmosphere  of  fast 
mountain  streams,  picturesque  lakes  and  rivers,  or  hunt- 
ing covers  is  definitely  lacking  in  the  bleachers.  Thrills, 
yes,  plenty  of  them,  and  I personally  enjoy  to  the  utmost 
a good  football  or  baseball  game  ; but,  like  thousands  of 
my  fellow  citizens,  I prefer  to  blend  with  these  grand 
pastimes  days  astream  with  rod  and  line  or  in  the  hunting 
covers  with  a steady  dog. 

Present  day  conservation  of  both  fish  and  game,  a prac- 
tical plan  for  the  restoration  of  a grand  American  heritage, 
is  an  obligation  resting  with  every  one  of  us.  Other  gen- 
erations have  been  profligate  in  their  waste  of  natural  re- 
source ; to  our  generation  comes  the  responsibilty,  in  no 
small  measure,  of  bringing  back,  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible,  these  resources.  True,  we  may  have  many  ob- 
stacles to  overcome ; stream  pollution  which  here  in  my 
home  state  now  affects  in  varying  degrees  85,000  of  our 
100,000  miles  of  waterways ; reckless  destruction  of  cover 
for  both  fish  and  game  and  the  need  for  constantly  increas- 
ing education  in  fish  and  game  conservation  are  only  a few 
of  them. 

'In  no  other  nation  of  the  world  does  the  average  sports- 
man enjoy  greater  privileges  than  those  now  existing  for 
his  pursuit  of  fish  and  game  here  in  America.  Rich  and 
poor  alike  may  fish  our  streams  or  hunt  our  covers.  There 
is  no  line  of  distinction  drawn,  which  is  as  it  should  be. 
Here  in  Pennsylvania  the  licensed  fishermen,  through  their 
Fish  Fund,  and  the  licensed  hunters  through  their  Game 
Fund,  both  of  which  are  earmarked  and  set  aside  for  the 
specific  purposes  of  administering  fish  and  game  resources, 
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respectively,  maintain  the  sports  they  cherish.  Creation  of 
the  Fish  Fund  has  made  possible  a system  of  10  modern 
fish  farms  which  last  year  had  an  output  of  314,891,951 
fish  of  the  various  species,  ranging  in  size  from  fry  to 
adult.  The  Game  Fund  has  been  the  backbone  in  the  build- 
ing of  Pennsylvania’s  famed  game  system.  Both  stand  as 
monuments  to  the  unselfish  efforts  of  Pennsylvania  anglers 
and  hunters  in  improving  their  sports. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  distribution  of  vast  quan- 
tities of  fish  and  game  is  not  the  final  solution  to  our  con- 
servation problem.  Rather,  this  distribution  should  be 
linked  with  a comprehensive  program  of  environmental 
improvement,  the  bettering  of  conditions  under  which 
stocked  fish  and  game  must  exist.  Through  the  program  of 
the  Works  Progress  Administration,  environmental  im- 
provement on  many  of  our  state  fishing  waters  has  already 
been  accomplished.  Increasing  available  areas  for  small 
game  cover  in  the  form  of  refuges  is  one  of  the  objectives 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 

The  practical  improvement  of  fishing  waters  with  an  eye 
to  increasing  the  amount  of  cover  and  food  available,  as 
well  as  increasing  aeration  of  the  water  through  properly 
installed  devices,  is  vitally  needed  in  eastern  states  such  as 
Pennsylvania,  where  streams  are  annually  being  subjected 
to  more  intensive  fishing. 

In  most  industrial  states,  the  threat  of  stream  pollution 
is  a major  one  insofar  as  fishing  is  concerned.  Anti-pollu- 
tion laws  with  more  teeth  in  them  should  be  of  assistance 
in  solving  this  problem. 

Of  one  thing  I am  convinced.  Our  great  army  of  Ameri- 
can sportsmen  is  today  on  the  alert  to  remedy  many  of  the 
conditions  responsible  for  the  present  dearth  of  fish  and 
game.  In  that  spirit  of  conservation-mindedness  we  shall 
go  forward  during  the  years  to  come. 

We  want  better  fishing  and  we  want  better  hunting.  Co- 
operation in  overcoming  obstacles  in  the  way  to  achieving 
these  objectives  seems  a logical  method  in  securing  both. 

Let’s  make  America  a model  in  conservation  achieve- 
ment not  only  for  our  present  generation,  but  for  genera- 
tions to  come. 


Guest  Editorial  Writer. 
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GAME  RETURNS  TO  THE  LAND 

OF  WILLIAM  PENN 

By  NICHOLAS  BIDDLE 


The  fawn — 
considered  by  many 
the  most  beautiful 
creature  of  the 
woodlands. 

In  1907  two  important 
laws  were  passed — 
one  protecting  all  female 
deer,  the  other  the 
so-called  “buck  law” — 
largely  responsible  for 
the  tremendous  deer 
population  in 
Pennsylvania. 
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FORTY  YEARS  AGO,  when  few  men  talked  or  dreamed  in 
terms  of  natural  resource  conservation,  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania awakened  to  a rather  tragic  realization.  Its  once  abundant 
wildlife  was  diminishing,  in  some  regions  disappearing.  The  fact 
that  few  regions  had  been  so  blessed  with  wildlife  as  had  the  land 
of  William  Penn  with  its  rugged  mountains,  abundant  forests, 
broad  rivers,  and  favorable  climate  served  only  to  intensify  this 
tragedy. 

Today  Pennsylvania  is  famous  for  its  wildlife,  as  well  as  for 
its  laws  and  policies  governing  wildlife  management — a real  trib- 
ute to  the  men  who  envisioned  and  carried  out  a plan  of  protec- 
tion and  restoration,  and  to  the  citizens  of  the  great  Common- 
wealth who  never  wavered  in  their  support. 

After  forty  years  the  wilderness  areas  of  Pennsylvania  are  again 
the  homes  of  thousands  of  white-tailed  deer  and  black  bear;  the 
mountains  harbor  flocks  of  wild  turkeys;  woodlands  and  country- 
side resound  with  the  drumming  of  grouse,  the  whistle  of  bob- 
whites,  and  the  crowing  of  ringneck  pheasants.  In  the  brush  and 
field  fleet-footed  rabbits  live,  and  squirrels  frisk  in  the  woodlands. 
Foxes,  both  red  and  gray,  raccoons,  wildcats,  skunks,  minks  and 
weasels  are  so  abundant  today  that  a large  number  of  trappers  are 
kept  busy  during  the  winter  season.  A host  of  valuable  small  song 
birds  live  throughout  the  State.  In  the  mountains,  shiny  black 
ravens  and  keen-eyed  bald  and  golden  eagles  wheel  about,  majestic 
in  their  rugged  surroundings. 

The  story  behind  this  gallant  and  successful  fight  for  wildlife 
recovery  in  Pennsylvania  logically  begins  with  the  creation,  by 
act  of  law  in  1895,  of  a Board  of  Game  Commissioners.  This  body 
of  six  men,  serving  without  salary,  faced  the  almost  hopeless  task 
of  bringing  wildlife  back  to  a land  virtually  destitute  of  all  species 
with  an  enthusiasm  born  of  the  highest  sort  of  altruism  and  in- 
tense devotion  to  a cause. 

Today  the  Commission  numbers  eight  instead  of  six  members. 
They  still  serve  without  salary  and  are  free  of  political  entangle- 
ments. It  is  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  determine  Pennsyl- 
vania’s policies  of  wildlife  management  and  restoration,  and  the 
power  placed  in  its  hands,  principally  the  power  to  change  hunt- 
ing seasons,  to  regulate  bag  limits,  and  to  close  certain  sections 
or  all  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  shooting  of  certain  game 
species,  is  one  of  the  fundamental  reasons  for  the  success  of  game 
management  and  restoration  in  Pennsylvania  today. 

But  going  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  State’s  fight  for  its  wild- 
life, the  Commission  had  little  or  no  authority  when  it  met  for 
the  first  time  in  1896.  Nor  did  its  members  know  much  about  the 
practical  issues  involved  in  game  administration.  But  with  only 
$800  to  work  with,  the  first  steps  were  planned — and  taken. 

These  steps  were  directed  toward  a revival  of  Pennsylvania’s 
deer,  then  practically  extinct,  and  in  1897  came  the  first  achieve- 
ment, the  passage  of  a law  prohibiting  the  use  of  hounds  in  hunt- 
ing deer.  To  be  sure  there  was  no  money  available  to  enforce  the 
law,  but  nevertheless,  it  was  a step,  and  it  had  its  effect.  For  one 
thing,  it  quickly  led  to  another  law  which  prohibited  the  sale  of 
game  and  which  eventually  put  a stop  to  all  market  hunting  in 
Pennsylvania. 

With  these  achievements,  it  was  six  years  before  the  non-resi- 
dent hunter’s  license  was  set  up,  and  nine  years  before  the  first 
game  refuge  law  was  set  in  motion,  a system  which  has  since 
become  world  famous.  In  1905  black  bears  were  given  protection 
and  Pennsylvania  became  the  first  state  to  recognize  the  black 
bear  as  a desirable  game  species.  By  degrees  the  bear  law  was 
tightened  so  that  eventually  steel  traps,  deadfalls,  and  such  means 
of  capture  were  not  permitted.  Finally,  hunters  were  permitted  to 
take  but  one  bear  each  season,  and  small  cubs  were  given  complete 
protection. 

In  1907  two  important  laws  were  passed — one  protecting  all  fe- 
male deer,  permitting  only  bucks  with  antlers  visible  above  the 
head  to  be  shot;  but  placing  no  restriction  on  the  size  of  the 
antlers.  Such  restriction  followed  in  later  years  until  today  only 
bucks  with  two  or  more  points  to  an  antler  are  legal.  The  other 
one  prohibited  the  use  of  automatic  guns  which  were  so  terrifically 
effective  in  killing  game.  The  so-called  “buck  law”  of  1907  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  tremendous  deer  population  present  in 
Pennsylvania  today. 

The  Game  Commission  was  constantly  reminded  that  one  of  the 
sources  of  trouble  in  managing  game  properly  was  the  foreign 
element  of  the  population  which,  not  understanding  the  State’s 
system,  shot  in  and  out  of  season.  So  in  1908  a law  was  passed 
preventing  these  unnaturalized  foreigners  from  possessing  shot- 


Pennsylvania  was  the  first  state  to  reeopniz.e  the  black  bear  as  a 
desirable  game  species,  and  in  100."  a law  protecting  them  was  en- 
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guns  and  rifles.  In  1915  a law  was  added  preventing  foreigners 
from  owning  dogs  and  pistols. 

Probably  the  most  important  single  step  in  the  development  of 
the  State’s  game  protection  system  was  the  hunter’s  license  law 
of  1913.  With  the  adoption  of  this  law,  which  provided  for  a 
license  fee  of  one  dollar,  funds  became  available  in  1915.  A corps 
of  game  protectors  could  be  employed,  lands  could  be  acquired  for 
game  refuges,  game  animals  could  be  brought  in  from  outside  the 
Commonwealth  to  replenish  the  decreasing  supply,  and  law  en- 
forcement could  begin  in  earnest. 

In  1913  was  brought  into  being  the  first  effective  “bounty  law” 
which  i ermitted  the  paying  of  a certain  sum  of  money  for  each 
animal  destructive  to  game.  According  to  this  law,  bounties  were 
to  be  paid  for  wildcats,  gray  foxes,  weasels,  goshawks,  sharp- 
shinned  hawks,  and  great-horned  owls.  In  1915,  and  during  sub- 
sequent years,  this  bounty  law  was  modified  to  its  present  form. 

By  1914,  then,  were  working  most  of  the  features  of  the  game 
conservation  movement  which  are  recognized  as  so  important  in 
Pennsylvania  today.  Market  hunting  had  long  since  been  stopped, 
and  with  the  stopping  of  this  nefarious  practice  the  “game  hogs” 
were  gradually  weeded  out.  The  stopping  of  market  hunting  had 
a pronounced  effect  upon  the  public,  too.  Many  who  unthinkingly 
had  been  purchasing  and  consuming  game  realized  that  such  legis- 
lation was  necessary  because  of  their  careless  treatment  of  natural 
resources.  But  market  hunting  was  stopped  too  late  to  save  the 
passenger  pigeon  for  Pennsylvania! 

By  this  time  deer  were  noticeably  on  the  increase;  bears  were 
prospering;  small  game  was  holding  its  own;  game  refuges  sur- 
rounded by  public  hunting  grounds  were  being  established;  natural 
enemies  of  game  were  being  controlled;  and  over  the  Common- 
wealth was  developing  such  a genuine  interest  in  and  sympathy 
for  wildlife  that  the  average  Pennsylvania  citizen  was  by  degrees, 
and  in  a sense,  himself  becoming  a game  protector. 

Then  came  the  auxiliary  game  refuge  law  in  1917.  This  gave  the 
Commission  authority  to  lease  hunting  rights,  for  a period  of  ten 
or  more  years,  on  lands  suitable  for  game  refuges  and  public  hunt- 
ing grounds.  Refuges  could  thus  be  established  in  sections  where 
publicly-owned  land  was  not  available,  or  was  too  high  priced  for 
purchase. 

In  1919  the  State  Legislature  passed  a law  authorizing  the  Com- 
mission to  purchase  lands  to  be  known  as  state  game  lands  and 
to  be  used  for  game  refuges  and  public  hunting  ground  purposes. 
This  made  it  possible  to  purchase  lands  in  sections  of  the  Com- 
monwealth where  no  state-owned  land  was  available.  Thus  was 
(Continued  on  page  25) 


Nature  unaided  cannot  produce  game  in  sufficient  quantity  to  compensate  for  the  inroads  made  upon  it  since  the  advent  of  modern  highways. 

WILDLIFE  RESTORATION- 
THEN  AND  NOW 


By  SETH  GORDON 


WHEN  the  first  white  settlers  landed  in  America,  the  Indian 
was  the  only  human  inhabitant.  Supposed  to  be  savages, 
according  to  our  standards,  the  Indians  were  much  better  conser- 
vationists than  the  race  which  displaced  them.  They  took  only 
what  they  needed  for  food,  shelter  and  clothing.  Nothing  was 
wasted. 

At  first,  white  men  also  hunted  only  for  food  and  clothing,  but 
the  original  colonists  coming  from  lands  where  enjoyment  of  the 
chase  was  restricted  to  the  ruling  classes,  found  here  a hunter’s 
paradise.  Wildlife,  like  our  forests,  was  believed  to  be  inexhaustible, 
free  for  the  taking. 

The  fur  traders  became  the  first  real  trail  blazers  and  fortune 
builders  in  America.  The  settlers  followed  in  their  wake.  The  early 
history  of  both  the  United  States  and  Canada  was  influenced  more 
by  our  wildlife  resources,  and  the  battles  fought  over  them,  than 
by  the  desire  to  possess  the  land. 

The  advancement  of  agriculture,  including  intensive  farming 
methods,  and  the  destruction  of  our  forests,  did  more  to  destroy 
wildlife  than  did  the  firearms  of  pioneer  settlers  and  hunters. 

While  hunting  for  sport,  as  conducted  in  the  early  days,  was 
most  unethical  and  took  a terrific  toll,  the  number  of  such  hunters 
was  limited.  The  total  kill,  even  though  needlessly  excessive,  did 
not  make  serious  inroads  into  the  abundant  supply  everywhere 
present. 

But  when  commercial  exploitation  began,  it  spelled  disaster  for 
a number  of  species.  Many  of  our  choicest  game  birds  and  animals 
were  almost  wiped  out.  The  buffalo,  passenger  pigeon,  wild  turkey, 
ruffed  grouse,  antelope,  elk,  deer  and  many  other  species  were  per- 


secuted and  destroyed  by  the  carload,  not  only  to  fill  the  growing 
demands  of  city  markets,  but  to  feed  hundreds  of  large  lumbering 
and  railroad  construction  crews  which  were  rapidly  pushing  west- 
ward the  frontiers  of  civilization.  Market  hunting  was  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  most  devastating  factors  in  the  decimation  of  our 
wildlife. 

In  the  beginning  there  were  no  game  laws.  Wildlife  was  so 
abundant  that  restrictions  were  not  deemed  essential.  Gradually  the 
need  for  them  became  obvious,  and  today  the  statutes  on  game 
and  fish  fill  many  volumes. 

Sportsmen  began  to  organize  for  the  preservation  of  America’s 
wildlife  over  a hundred  years  ago.  The  oldest  organization,  still 
in  existence,  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Protection  of 
Game,  was  founded  in  1844.  The  oldest  statewide  organization  in 
existence  is  the  Massachusetts  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Associa- 
tion, organized  in  1874.  The  next  oldest  one  is  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association,  founded  in  1882.  The 
second  oldest  Pennsylvania  organization,  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Sportsmen’s  Association,  was  founded  in  1890,  when  the  active 
campaign  began  for  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  which 
was  crowned  with  success  at  a time  in  1895  when  the  State  was 
literally  “shot-out.”  Other  statewide  groups  followed,  and  today 
in  Pennsylvania  we  have  over  900  organized  groups  of  sportsmen 
banded  together  through  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs. 

No  national  organizations  appeared  prior  to  1885,  when  a group 
of  big  game  hunters  in  New  York  organized  the  Boone  and 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Game  bird  raising  plays  a vital  part  in  the  Game  Commission’s  Conservation  Program 


WHY  GAME  FARMS? 


AMONG  the  several  divisions  co-ordinat- 
^ing  interdependently  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 
working  toward  the  production  and  mainte- 
nance of  more  game  and  better  gunning  for 
the  Keystone  Sportsmen,  is  the  Division  of 
Propagation  and  Game  Farms. 

This  division  produces  thousands  of  game 
birds,  hatching  eggs  and  day-old  pheasant 
chicks  each  year  for  restocking  throughout 
the  State,  and  performs  a vital  function  in 
aiding  the  work  of  game  management  and 
distribution  carried  on  by  the  Commission. 

Four  State  Game  Farms 

Four  State  Game  Farms  are  operated  by 
this  division,  together  with  a number  of  wild 
propagating  areas.  The  Fisher  State  Game 
Farm,  where  Ringneck  Pheasants,  Bobwhite 
Quail  and  Hungarian  Partridge  are  raised, 
is  located  near  Schwenksville,  Montgomery 
County.  Jordan  State  Game  Farm,  near  New 
Castle  in  Lawrence  Ceunty  produces  thou- 
sands of  Ringneck  pheasants  annually,  as 
does  the  Loyalsock  State  Game  Farm  near 
Montoursville  in  Lycoming  County.  In  addi- 
tion to  Ringneck  pheasants,  a limited  num- 
ber of  Hungarian  and  Chukar  Partridges  and 
Ruffed  Grouse  are  propagated  at  the  Loyal- 
sock  Farm.  The  fourth  farm,  located  near 
Honey  Grove  in  Juniata  County,  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  propagation  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Wild  Turkeys  and  is  known  as  the 
State  Wild  Turkey  Farm. 

Supplementing  the  operations  carried  on 
at  the  turkey  farm  and  comprising  the  Com- 


By  CHARLES  W.  WESSELL 

mission’s  principal  source  of  Wild  Turkey 
hatching  eggs  and  breeding  stock,  are  seven 
Wild  Turkey  Propagating  Areas  located  on 
State  Game  Refuges  in  Perry,  Bedford,  Ful- 
ton, Huntingdon,  Franklin  and  Mifflin  coun- 
ties. 

Many  Advantages  Gained  from  Farms 

From  these  farms  and  areas,  many  thou- 
sands of  game  birds  are  turned  over  annu- 
ally to  the  Division  of  Distribution  for  liber- 
ation in  every  county  in  the  Commonwealth. 
Thousands  of  hatching  eggs  and  day-old 
chicks  are  shipped  to  sportsmen  and  farm- 


Wild  Turkeys  Feeding 


ers  cooperating  with  the  Commission  in  pro- 
ducing additional  game  for  restocking. 

By  the  creation  of  its  own  game  farms, 
the  Commission  has  maintained  better  con- 
trol of  its  supply  of  sound,  healthy  birds  re- 
quired for  liberation  each  year;  has  greatly 
improved  the  quality  of  game  birds  released 
in  the  coverts;  reduced  prohibitive  market 
prices  of  game  and  its  own  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  has  made  greater  advances  with 
the  propagation  of  new  or  difficult  species 
than  could  otherwise  have  been  possible. 

Under  the  experienced  and  scientific  man- 
agement of  its  game  propagators  and  pos- 
sessed of  the  most  modern  equipment,  the 
Commission’s  game  propagating  activities 
have  rapidly  reached  the  point  where  Ring- 
neck pheasants  and  the  far  more  difficult 
Bobwhite  Quail  are  being  produced  in  large 
numbers  at  minimum  loss  and  cost. 

“Huns”  and  Turkeys  an  Example 

Rapid  advancement  with  the  propagation 
of  the  comparatively  new  Hungarian  Par- 
tridge, a problem  barely  touched  upon  by  pri- 
vate breeders  and  the  Commissions  of  most 
other  States,  has  placed  Pennsylvania  with- 
in striking  distance  of  acquiring  an  adequate 
supply  of  these  hand-reared  birds  each  year. 
Having  its  own  farms,  the  Commission  was 
in  the  position  to  tackle  the  problem  of  rais- 
ing “Huns,”  without  waiting  for  others  less 
equipped  and  not  in  position  to  acquire  the 
necessary  breeding  stock,  to  find  the  answer 
for  them. 

(Continued  on  page  301 
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STATUS  OF  THE  FARM 


REASONS  FOR  THE  PROGRAM  AND  ITS  OBJECTIVES 

THE  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  instituted  its  program 
to  improve  farm-game  hunting  conditions  a little  more  than 
a year  ago,  and  it  is  developing  nicely.  The  plan  on  which  the  pro- 
gram is  based  is  proving  practical,  as  was  predicted,  and  beneficial 
to  all  concerned.  It  provides  for  the  establishment  of  many  small- 
sized game  refuges,  on  farms  in  two  of  the  more  thickly  populated 
sections  of  the  State;  protection  for  farmers  and  farm  property 
against  thoughtless  or  unscrupulous  hunters;  building  up  better 
wildlife  habitats  so  that  the  area  will  produce  and  support  a larger 
game  crop;  and  general  improvement  of  hunting  conditions  for 
both  farmers  and  sportsmen. 

However,  its  objectives  are  dependent  on  so  many  and  varied 
conditions  and  circumstances,  and  the  plan  is  so  altruistic,  that  it 
will  be  slow  of  accomplishment.  Likewise,  improvement  of  game 
habitats  can  not  be  expected  to  show  results  for  at  least  a year, 
and  perhaps  not  for  several  years. 

The  very  unsatisfactory  situation  in  connection  with  the  man- 
agement of  wildlife  in  agricultural  territory,  and  especially  near 
the  larger  cities,  has  been  aggravating  to  farmers,  sportsmen,  and 
the  Game  Commission  during  a long  period  of  years.  Repeated 
efforts  have  been  made  by  the  Commission  to  improve  these  con- 
ditions by  regulating  the  kill  of  game  through  reduced  bag  limits 
and  shorter  seasons;  stocking  such  small  game  as  could  be  raised 
or  purchased;  educational  campaigns  to  instill  into  hunters  the 
necessity  of  conducting  themselves  as  good  sportsmen  should;  and 
various  other  measures. 

Sportsmen  generally  have  given  most  of  these  efforts  their  sup- 
port and  aid,  but  all  too  many  have  been  thoughtless  insofar  as 
farmers’  interests  were  concerned.  A comparatively  few  hunters 
entirely  disregard  the  farmer’s  rights,  with  the  result  that  too  many 
farms  are  closed  to  hunting.  Such  limited  success  as  the  various 
efforts  to  improve  conditions  produced  is  apparent  today. 

Restrictive  kill  regulations  prevented  the  complete  extermination 
of  certain  valuable  native  species,  as  the  cottontail  rabbit  and  bob- 
white  quail.  The  annual  planting,  at  huge  expense,  of  many  thou- 
sands of  rabbits  purchased  from  other  States  augmented  the  de- 
pleted supply  of  this  popular  and  widely  hunted  animal.  Bobwhite 
quail  had  almost  reached  the  point  of  extermination  some  thirty 


By  W.  GARD.  CONKLIN 

years  ago.  Thousands  of  them,  also  at  huge  expense, 
were  imported  from  Mexico,  and  more  limited  quan- 
tities from  other  States.  This  stocking  program  com- 
bined with  various  protective  measures  resulted  in  suc- 
cessfully re-establishing  quail  in  Pennsylvania,  but  the 
supply  has  long  been  insufficient  to  meet  present  day 
requirements.  The  same  is  true  of  rabbits. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  ringneck  pheasants  were 
purchased  from  game  breeders,  or  raised  on  the  Com- 
mission’s propagation  farms,  and  planted  in  what  were 
considered  suitable  coverts  through  the  State.  Many  of 
the  plantings  failed  because  environmental  conditions 
did  not  fit  the  species;  others  proved  eminently  suc- 
cessful, and  now  this  valuable  imported  game  bird  is 
well  established  in  many  sections  where  conditions  for 
it  are  favorable. 

Experimental  plantings  of  other  exotic  species,  as 
the  Hungarian  partridge,  the  chukar  partridge,  etc.,  have  been  and 
are  being  made.  Success  depends  on  whether  the  environment  in 
the  localities  where  plantings  are  made  fit  the  species  concerned, 
as  well  as  on  protection  from  hunters  and  predators. 

About  ten  years  ago  the  Commission  conducted  a rather  inten- 
sive campaign  to  create  200  refuges  for  small  game,  especially  in 
agricultural  territory.  That  program  met  with  comparatively  little 
success  because  too  few  fanners  were  willing  to  comply  with  its 
requirements.  Many  farmers  as  that  time  were  willing  to  have 
their  entire  farm  set  apart  as  a refuge,  but  were  unwilling  to  per- 
mit hunting  by  the  public  on  any  portion  of  it. 

Experience  gained  over  a long  period  of  years  demonstrated 
thoroughly  that  restrictive  kill  regulations,  creation  of  refuges,  and 
stocking  of  game  birds  and  animals  will  not  alone  provide  the 
supply  of  farm-game  required  to  furnish  sport  for  the  large  body 
of  hunters.  Other  pertinent  factors  and  conditions  relevant  thereto 
must  be  considered,  and  effective  measures  adopted  to  cope  with 
them.  Two  of  the  most  important  are: 

1. The  inherent  right  of  farmers  to  a safe  and  peaceful  existence, 
without  needless  annoyances  from  hunters. 

2.  The  requirements  of  wildlife  for  an  adequate  supply  of  proper 
foods  throughout  the  year,  and  suitable  cover  under  and  within 
which  to  live  and  find  protection  from  enemies. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  farmers  have  never  been  given 
quite  as  much  consideration  from  hunters,  and  perhaps  likewise 
not  from  the  Game  Commission,  as  they  are  entitled  to.  This 
thoughtlessness,  or  carelessness,  or  utter  disregard  in  some  in- 
stances, must  be  corrected  before  any  plan  for  the  management 
of  farm-game  can  result  successfully.  Although  wildlife  is  the 
property  of  the  whole  people,  and  not  the  farmer  on  whose  land 
it  happens  at  the  time  to  be,  all  concerned,  and  hunters  in  particu- 
lar, must  everlastingly  keep  in  mind  that  the  land  is  individually 
owned,  and  not  the  property  of  all  the  people.  It  is  on  this  private 
property  that  game  depends  for  food,  cover,  and  in  fact  its  very 
existence.  Hunters  owe  much  to  farmers  and  should  govern  their 
actions  accordingly. 

Farming  interests,  likewise,  owe  a considerable  debt  to  hunters. 
For  instance,  hunting  license  funds  have  provided  song  and  in- 
sectivorous birds,  not  game  birds  only,  with  about  all  the  pro- 
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tection  they  receive.  Also,  if  it  were  not  for  those 
funds,  very  few  ringneck  pheasants  and  quail,  both  of 
which  devour  huge  quantities  of  crop  destroying  pests, 
would  be  found  in  the  State.  Farm  crops  of  all  kinds, 
that  is,  grain,  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.,  would  suffer  irre- 
parably were  it  not  for  the  abundance  of  insectivorous 
birds  within  the  State's  borders. 

All  hunters  do  not  always  conduct  themselves  as 
sportsmen  should.  This  is  a detrimental  reflection  on 
the  hunting  population  of  Pennsylvania  as  a whole. 

One  careless  or  vandalistic  act  may  spoil  hunting  for 
many  good  sportsmen  since  it  will,  in  all  probability, 
cause  the  farmer  to  post  against  trespass.  One  of  the 
primary  objectives  of  the  Commission’s  present  plan 
is  to  open  up  to  hunting  as  many  closed  farms  as 
possible.  Success  depends  largely  on  hunters  them- 
selves. 

DEVELOPMENTS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  PROGRAM 

Determined  to  cure  injustices  above  cited,  and,  as  previously 
stated,  to  provide  better  hunting  of  farm-game  species,  the  Com- 
mission devised  the  Farm-Game  Refuge  plan  and  put  it  into  effect. 
Because  of  insufficient  available  funds  the  plan  is  effective  only  in 
eleven  counties  in  the  southeastern  section  of  the  State,  and  ten 
in  the  southwest;  in  other  words,  in  the  more  intensively  tilled 
and  densely  populated  sections.  Not  less  than  300  acres  of  con- 
tiguous farms  is  accepted  for  any  one  project. 

Two  field  agents  of  the  Commission  are  devoting  practically  all 
of  their  time  and  energies,  and  many  others  part  of  their  time,  in 
developing  the  plan,  one  in  each  of  the  two  sections  mentioned. 
They  have  contacted  and  explained  the  plan  to  thousands  of  farm- 
ers and  sportsmen  with  the  purpose  of  interesting  all  concerned. 
In  this  they  have  been  aided  by  game  protectors  and  officials  from 
the  Commission’s  offices  in  Harrisburg,  as  well  as  through  ex- 
planatory articles  in  the  “Game  News,”  and  in  pamphlets,  and  by 
radio  broadcasts.  They  have  secured  information  from  deeds  and 
drafts  from  which  maps  of  all  projects  have  been  constructed  in 
the  drafting  room  of  the  Bureau  of  Refuges  and  Lands.  Several 
hundred  agreements  have  been  prepared,  with  maps  attached,  and 
almost  300  have  been  executed.  All  of  this  entails  much  time  and 
effort. 

At  this  writing  19  projects,  involving  288  farms  aggregating 
21,982.7  acres,  have  been  signed  up,  and  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  on  many  others.  Agreements,  vesting  the  hunting  rights 
for  these  288  farms  in  the  Commonwealth  for  use  of  the  Game 
Commission,  have  been  completely  executed  and  are  on  file  in  the 
Commission’s  offices.  These  agreements  are  all  for  a period  of  ten 
years  which  was  the  minimum  period  allowable  under  the  old  law. 
By  provision  contained  in  the  new  Game  Law,  the  minimum  period 
is  now  five  years.  The  ten  year  period  is  preferable  since  several 
years  will  be  required  to  show  successful  results.  Project  Numbers 
1 to  8 have  been  completely  established  and  food  and  cover  im- 
provement work  is  now  progressing  very  nicely.  There  is  every 
assurance  that  this  environmental  improvement  work  will  result  in 
the  project  areas  being  able  to  support  a much  larger  annual  game 
crop  than  heretofore. 


And  Replaces  It  With  The  Game  Commission’s 
“Cooperation  WIiim”  Poster. 


Following  is  a tabular  statement  showing  the  location  of  these 
15  projects,  and  the  number  of  farms  and  acreage  involved  in  each: 


Number 

Area 

'roject 

Township 

of  Farms 

Covered  by 

umber 

County 

Involved 

Agreements 

(Acres) 

i 

Chester 

Lower  Oxford  and 

East  & West  Nottingham 

10 

1,507.6 

2 

Chester 

Elk  and  East  Nottingham 

23 

2,030.1 

3 

Bucks 

Nockamixon,  Haycock 
Springfield 

21 

1,165.0 

4 

Montgomery 

Franconia,  Salford 

36 

1,811.0 

5 

W ashington 

Fallowfield  and  E.  & 

W.  Pike  Run 

12 

1,374.0 

6 

Washington 

W.  Bethlehem 

15 

1,275.0 

7 

Bucks 

Milford 

10 

579.5 

8 

Berks 

Ruscombmanor 

4 

395.0 

9 

f Berks 
{ Lehigh 

Albany 

Lynn 

ii 

1,514.0 

10 

Montgomery 

Skippac  v 

27 

1,230.0 

11 

Montgomery 

(Upper  Hanover 
{New  Hanover 

45 

2,173.5 

12 

Montgomery 

Lower  Pottsgrove 

34 

2,247.0 

13 

Greene 

Morgan 

10 

1,020.0 

14 

Greene 

Dunkard 

10 

893.0 

15 

Westmoreland 

Derry 

4 

510.0 

16 

Berks 

Perry 

5 

622.0 

17 

Berks 

Greenwich 

2 

700.0 

18 

Berks 

District 

1 

340.0 

19 

Montgomery 

Lower  Providence 

8 

596.0 

TOTALS 

...  288 

21,982.7 

When  the  required  agreements  for  a project  are  completed, 
arrangements  are  immediately  made  to  establish  the  several  refuges 
within  it,  and  to  build  up  the  best  possible  game  habitats  that 
available  funds  and  food  and  cover  plants  will  permit.  One  project 
in  Chester  County  was  established  prior  to  the  hunting  season 
in  1936.  Within  its  1,507  acres,  12  refuges  comprising  205  acres 
were  wired  and  posted,  and  16  safety  zones  comprising  372  acres 
around  buildings  were  posted.  930.6  acres  are  open  to  lawful 
hunting. 

Project  No.  2,  also  in  Chester  County,  was  set  up  later.  Within 
its  2,030  acres  18  refuges,  comprising  223  acres,  have  been  estab- 
lished, and  20  safety  zones  containing  382  acres  posted.  1,424  acres 
are  open  to  hunting. 

Project  No.  3,  in  Bucks  County,  has  been  established.  It  contains 
8 refuges  totalling  73  acres,  and  19  safety  zones  totalling  316  acres. 
776  acres  are  open  to  hunting. 

The  4th  project,  which  is  in  Montgomery  County,  is  established. 
It  contains  16  refuges  comprising  113  acres,  and  21  safety  zones 
aggregating  625  acres.  1,072  acres  are  open  to  hunting. 

The  5th  project  is  in  Washington  County.  13  refuges  totalling 
103  acres,  and  21  safety  zones  totalling  410  acres  have  been  com- 
pleted. 861  acres  are  open  to  hunting. 
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Project  No.  6,  also  in  Washington  County,  has  been  established 
with  17  refuges  and  17  safety  zones  aggregating  492  acres.  783 
acres  are  open  to  hunting. 

Project  No.  7 is  in  Bucks  County.  9 refuges  comprising  58  acres 
and  10  safety  zones  comprising  154  acres  have  been  created.  367 
acres  are  open  to  hunting. 

The  8th  project  is  in  Berks  County  on  which  6 refuges  totalling 
34  acres,  and  5 safety  zones  totalling  94  acres,  have  been  provided. 
267  acres  are  open  to  hunting. 

Projects  9 to  19  inclusive,  and  probably  several  additional,  will 
be  established  prior  to  the  hunting  season  this  fall. 

Authority  for  setting  up  “Safety  Zones”  around  buildings  is  con- 
tained in  the  new  'Game  Law,  which  provides,  briefly,  that  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  a hunter  to  shoot  within  150  yards  of  buildings 
without  permission  of  the  owner  or  tenant  thereof.  Game  Protec- 
tors are  given  specific  instructions  to  see  that  this  provision  of  law 
is  observed  within  Farm-Game  Refuge  Projects.  Likewise,  the 
Commission  furnishes,  only  for  such  projects,  suitable  posters 
warning  hunters  not  to  shoot  within  the  posted  area  surrounding 
the  buildings. 

Areas  for  all  refuges  are  selected  in  verbal  agreement  with  the 
farmers  concerned,  since  it  is  essential  that  their  wishes  be  com- 
plied with  wherever  possible.  Refuges  should,  of  course,  be  set  up 
within  areas  constituting  the  best  retreat  for  game  and  having 
plenty  of  natural  food.  Such  areas,  fortunately,  are  of  the  least 
value  to  the  farmer,  usually  waste  spots  not  fit  for  cultivation  which 
he  readily  agrees  may  be  set  apart  as  refuges  and  developed  to 
provide  wildlife  its  food  and  cover  requirements. 

In  order  to  make  the  project  areas  as  attractive  as  possible  for 
game,  a program  of  development  is  conducted  within  limitation 
of  available  funds.  On  Project  No.  1 in  Chester  County,  33  game 


feeding  shelters  and  8 artificially  constructed  rabbit  retreats  have 
already  been  provided.  Similar  feeding  shelters  and  protections  are 
being  constructed  within  all  projects.  An  ample  supply  of  food  is 
kept  in  these  shelters  during  severe  winter  weather.  They  proved 
very  successful  on  Project  No.  1 last  winter. 

Innumerable  birds  and  bird  nests  are  annually  destroyed  on 
farms  during  harvest  seasons.  Much  of  this  loss  can  be  prevented 
through  the  use  of  “flushing  bars”  attached  to  mowing  and  reap- 
ing machines.  To  encourage  the  use  of  flushing  bars  on  farm  game 
project  areas,  twelve  of  them  were  furnished  to  certain  cooperat- 
ing farmers  in  the  spring  of  1937.  Several  of  these  farmers  reported 
that  they  saved  numerous  quail,  ringneck  pheasants  and  their  nests 
through  the  use  of  flushing  bars. 

The  potential  benefit  from  the  use  of  flushing  bars  in  harvesting 
seasons  is  almost  unlimited.  According  to  a recent  estimate,  if  only 
one  egg  or  chick  were  saved  for  each  acre  of  land  in  hay,  wheat, 
oats  and  other  grains,  over  167,000,000  birds  would  be  saved  an- 
nually in  the  United  States.  Their  use  is  particularly  important 
when  mowing  the  first  30  to  50  yards  around  the  edges  of  fields, 
for  it  is  within  such  strips  that  the  majority  of  game  bird  nests  are 
found. 

The  use  of  the  flushing  device  is  a simple  matter.  When  a nest- 
ing bird  is  flushed  in  front  of  the  mower  or  reaper,  the  knives  are 
raised  over  the  patch  of  grass  or  grain  around  the  nest,  leaving  it 
uncut,  or  at  least  cut  high  above  the  nest  This  being  done,  the 
bird  will  return  to  its  nest  to  hatch  her  brood.  This  small  patch 
of  uncut  grain  serves  another  very  important  purpose.  It  furnishes 
a valuable  supply  of  food  close  to  the  nest,  as  well  as  cover  so  im- 
portant to  protect  the  hen  and  her  brood  from  predatory  birds. 

An  adequate  supply  of  suitable  foods  being  one  of  the  requisites 
to  the  maintenance  of  a large  game  crop  it  is  but  natural  that  ever) 
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possible  effort  must  be  made  to  improve  and  increase  natural  foods. 
This  is  an  extremely  important  phase  of  the  farm-game  plan,  and 
although  comparatively  little  in  this  connection  has  yet  been  accom- 
plished on  all  of  the  19  projects  above  mentioned,  some  extremely 
valuable  work  has  been  started  on  the  first  few  established.  For 
example,  the  following  food  and  cover  work  has  already  been  con- 
ducted: 

Fourteen  strips  of  cereals,  each  containing  % to  % acre, 
have  been  planted  on  projects  1 and  2.  They  totalled  4% 
acres  and  were  in  places  where  the  farmers  had  made  no 
other  plans  for  planting. 

1,000  evergreen  trees  were  planted  in  the  spring  of  1937 
mainly  within  the  refuges  on  project  areas  1 and  2.  They 
were  planted  on  34  plots,  18  to  100  trees  to  the  plot.  In 
most  instances  they  were  planted  in  the  open  and  will  pro- 
vide excellent  cover  in  a few  years.  In  several  instances 
two  or  three  rows  of  these  small  trees  were  planted  along 
both  sides  of  ditches  and  ravines,  to  furnish  protected 
travel  lanes  for  game  birds. 

Arrangements  have  also  been  made  to  purchase  strips 
of  grain,  including  wheat,  corn,  etc.,  from  the  farmers  on 
several  of  the  properties  contained  within  the  various  proj- 
ects established.  The  grain  on  these  strips  will  not  be  cut 
but  will  be  left  standing  to  provide  food  and  cover  for 
game.  Such  strips  of  grain  are  especially  worthwhile  near 
coverts,  as  along  fence  rows  where  the  brush  and  vines 
are  not  cut,  or  near  woodlots. 

Even  though  it  is  considered  contrary  to  good  farming 
practices,  efforts  are  being  made  to  induce  the  farmers  not 
to  clean  out  their  fence  rows. 

Thousands  of  grape-vine  cuttings  and  greenbrier  plants 
were  transplanted  from  thickets  to  spots  inside  the  vari- 
ous refuges  to  provide  natural  food  as  well  as  cover. 

It  has  been  found  helpful  in  some  instances  to  string  several 
strands  of  No.  9 galvanized  wire  around  patches  of  good  food  and 
cover  spots  outside  of  the  refuge  areas  in  order  to  protect  such 
vegetation  from  grazing  by  cattle.  Considerable  work  in  this  con- 
nection has  already  been  accomplished. 

The  extent  of  development  work  which  it  is  possible  for  the 
Commission  to  carry  on  is  naturally  somewhat  limited.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  sportsmen,  organized  and  individually,  to  help  in  de- 
veloping better  food  and  cover  conditions  on  project  areas.  Like- 
wise, it  is  up  to  them  to  build  up  and  maintain  honest  and  effective 
comradeship  between  themselves  and  cooperating  farmers.  The 
necessity  of  this  can  not  be  too  strongly  stressed. 

That  the  Commission’s  plan  to  improve  hunting  conditions  in 
the  more  thickly  populated  agricultural  sections  is  proving  success- 
ful is  evidenced  by  statements  from  cooperating  farmers.  Several 
of  them  already  report  more  game  on  the  areas  than  had  been 
found  for  a number  of  years.  Not  a single  instance  was  reported 
last  fall  on  the  first  project  of  a hunter  breaking  down  a fence  or 
shooting  a chicken,  or  doing  anything  else  destructive.  They  all, 
with  one  exception,  conducted  themselves  in  a sportsmanlike  man- 
ner. One  hunter  entered  a refuge,  and  when  apprehended  by  a 
patrolling  officer  paid  the  fine  of  $25.00. 

A proof  of  the  plan’s  increasing  popularity  is  that  farm  owners 
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who  were  at  first  unwilling  to  sign  agreements,  now  want  to  do  so. 
A good  example  of  this  is  in  connection  with  Project  No.  1 in 
Chester  County.  Two  owners  of  farms  adjacent  to  the  original 
project  area,  after  seeing  how  hunting  was  conducted  last  fall,  have 
since  signed  agreements  and  their  farms  are  included  in  that 
project. 

Project  areas  are  being  stocked  as  heavily  as  conditions  permit. 
This  matter,  logically,  is  receiving  special  attention  since  one  of 
the  objectives  of  the  plan  is  to  provide  an  abundance  of  game. 
12,000  ringneck  pheasant  hens  either  have  been  or  are  being  plant- 
ed on  the  respective  areas  which  should  produce  plenty  of  cock 
birds  for  shooting  next  year  and  in  years  to  come.  The  supply  of 
bobwhite  quail  for  stocking  purposes  is,  unfortunately,  quite  lim- 
ited but  a fair  proportion  of  those  available  will  be  planted  on 
project  areas.  How  many  rabbits  will  be  available  is  not  known  at 
this  writing. 

Forms  of  Remuneration  for  Farmers 

Although  landowners  are  not  paid  a rental  for  use  of  their 
farms,  they  are  recompensed  in  various  ways  which  mean  more  to 
them  than  a few  dollars  in  money.  Among  these  may  be  cited  the 
following: 

1.  Protection  to  property,  including  livestock,  and  safety  for  per- 
sons residing  on  the  areas,  through  patrolling  by  law  enforcing 
officers  of  the  Commission,  educational  posters,  and  creation 
of  safety  zones  around  buildings. 

2.  The  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  they  receive  from  seeing  sport 
conducted  in  a sportsmanlike  manner.  Good  will  and  friend- 
ships, valuable  considerations  to  any  person,  will  naturally  re- 
sult. 

3.  Cooperating  farmers,  their  families  and  employes  are  urged  to 
raise  game  birds,  especially  ringnecks,  from  eggs  which  the 
Commission  furnishes.  The  Commission  will  pay  a minimum  of 
50c  per  head  for  birds  raised  to  six  weeks  of  age  and  in  good 
condition,  with  the  understanding  that  birds  remaining  near  the 
coops  will  be  provided  food  and  water  for  an  additional  four 
weeks. 

4.  Whenever  the  Commission  deems  it  advisable  to  remove  sur- 
plus game  from  a project  area,  it  will  appoint  a cooperating 
farmer,  or  some  member  of  his  family,  employe,  or  an  agent 
to  trap  birds  or  animals,  for  which  they  will  be  paid  a mimi- 
mum  of  35c  per  head. 

5.  Whenever  work  of  any  nature  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment or  management  of  a project  is  to  be  conducted,  cooperat- 
ing farmers,  their  families,  or  employes  are  given  an  opportun- 
ity of  securing  employment. 

6.  The  Commission  will  pay  them  for  planting  grains  especially 
desirable  for  game  food,  or  for  strips  of  their  grain  which  will 
be  left  uncut  and  for  which  they  will  be  paid  a reasonable  price 
mutually  agreed  upon. 

7.  Each  cooperating  farmer  is  given  a complimentary  subscription 
to  the  “Pennsylvania  Game  News.” 

Editor’s  Note:  A map  showing  a typical  farm  game  area,  appears  on  the  in- 
side back  cover. 
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After  Brushing:  Out,  the  Refuse  Is  Hounded  by  a Single  Strand 
of  Wire  and  Posted  with  Signs. 
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Plots  planted  to  cereals  near  good  cover  are  essential  in  providing  game  food. 


WILDLIFE’S  two  fundamental  and  most  necessary  require- 
ments are  a food  supply  and  adequate  cover.  Just  as  the 
plants  on  the  farm  or  in  the  forest  require  definite  conditions  for 
growth,  so  do  birds  and  animals  need  the  proper  conditions  to 
influence  their  development  and  to  assist  them  in  raising  young. 

Wildlife  management,  to  a great  extent,  is  a problem  of  food 
supply  and  adequate  cover.  We  may  have  good  game  laws,  an 
excellent  refuge  system,  an  efficient  corps  of  highly  trained  protec- 
tion officers,  a good  yearly  output  from  our  game  farms,  etc.,  but 
if  there  is  not  satisfactory  cover  and  plenty  of  food  for  game  our 
efforts  are  in  vain.  Game  will  increase  up  to  the  amount  of  avail- 
able food  and  no  further,  other  conditions,  of  course,  being 
favorable. 

There  are  two  principal  ways  by  which  both  food  and  cover  con- 
ditions can  be  improved,  thereby  making  possible  the  maintenance 
of  a larger  supply  of  game.  The  first  is  the  treatment  of  an  area 
to  influence  the  composition  and  density  of  vegetation  to  favor  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  wildlife.  The  other,  the  planting  of  food  plots  of 
cereals  and  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines  which  provide  an  assortment 
of  food  and  cover. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  we  cannot  have  all  of  the  large 
timber  in  one  section,  all  of  the  hemlock  and  laurel  thickets  in 
another  section,  all  the  brush  growth  in  another,  all  the  open  areas 
in  another,  and  the  food  plants  somewhere  else.  They  must  be 
properly  scattered  or  interspersed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
game  species  within  the  limits  of  the  territory  over  which  the  spe- 
cies ordinarily  travels.  Also,  the  food-bearing  plants  must  be  lo- 
cated throughout  the  area. 

Realizing  that  a bounteous  supply  of  natural  food  and  good 
cover  conditions  are  the  first  requirements  of  game,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission,  in  April  1936,  authorized  a much  more 
intensive  game  food  and  cover  development  program  on  State 
Game  Lands  and  Refuges  than  had  been  the  practice  in  previous 
years.  The  aggregate  area  of  game  territory  owned  and  under  con- 
trol of  the  Commission  had  reached  considerably  more  than  a half 
million  acres,  the  many  units  being  widely  distributed  throughout 
the  State.  The  Commission  decided,  and  logically  so,  that  less 
money  should  thereafter  be  expended  for  the  purchase  of  lands 
so  that  much  more  could  be  allotted  for  improving  the  environ- 
ment for  wildlife  on  existing  holdings. 

An  outline  to  be  followed  in  this  development  program,  as  well 
as  for  other  types  of  work,  was  immediately  prepared  and  sent  to 
field  officers.  With  their  whole-hearted  cooperation,  splendid  re- 
sults were  achieved  which  will  form  a foundation  for  an  expanding 
program  in  the  future.  Following  is  briefly  outlined  a summarization 
of  the  major  accomplishments  in  this  program  attained  during  the 


fiscal  year  1936-37,  with  an  absolute  minimum  cost  to  the  Game 
Commission  because  of  assistance  rendered  by  the  CCC,  WPA 
and  NYA. 

During  the  planting  season  of  1936,  approximately  350  acres, 
comprising  innumerable  plots  on  State  Game  Lands,  were  planted 
to  various  kinds  of  cereals,  particularly  in  small  game  territory. 
During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1937,  arrangements  were  made 
for  a considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  food  plots.  Some  of 
the  planting  was  done  by  farmers,  in  the  vicinity  of  Game  Lands, 
on  a share  basis. 

State  College  authorities  are  cooperating  by  working  out  a mix- 
ture or  mixtures  of  seeds  best  adapted  for  game  food-plot  planting 
in  Pennsylvania.  Experimental  plots  of  the  mixtures  will  be  planted 
at  State  College,  and  additional  plots  are  being  planted  on  ten 
different  tracts  of  State  Game  Lands,  as  follows:  No.  103  in  Centre 
County,  No.  56  in  Bucks  County,  No.  65  in  Fulton  County,  No.  83 
in  York  County,  No.  35  in  Susquehanna  County,  No.  97  in  Bedford 
County,  No.  117  in  Washington  County,  No.  109  in  Erie  County, 
No.  95  in  Butler  County,  and  No.  105  in  Armstrong  County. 

The  reason  for  distributing  them  over  the  State  was  to  deter- 
mine the  results  in  just  as  widely  scattered  areas  as  possible.  With 
the  one  or  two  good  mixtures  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  developed, 
it  may  be  possible  next  winter  to  make  arrangements  with  com- 
mercial seed  houses  to  prepare  mixtures  for  planting  on  State 
Game  Lands,  and  for  planting  on  privately-owned  land  provided 
interested  sportsmen  desire  to  obtain  it. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1936,  a total  of  155,500  seed- 
lings, mostly  evergreens  for  cover,  were  planted  on  State  Game 
Lands  and  Refuges.  These  were  all  secured  without  cost  from  the 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters.  At  that  time  the  only  source 
of  supply  of  game  food  producing  seedlings  was  by  purchasing 
them,  which  is  rather  expensive.  However,  about  10,000  food  pro- 
ducers were  planted,  of  which  about  5,000  were  purchased  from  a 
nursery  maintained  by  the  Department  of  Welfare  at  the  Western 
Penitentiary  in  Centre  County. 

This  spring  arrangements  were  made  to  procure  266,000  ever- 
greens for  game  cover,  all  of  which  have  been  planted.  The  plant- 
ing was  in  clumps  or  strips,  and  not  in  solid  blocks  as  is  ordinarily 
done  for  reforestation.  In  addition,  there  were  a total  of  107,640 
game  food  producing  trees,  shrubs  and  vines  which  were  raised 
in  the  State  Forest  Nursery  at  Mont  Alto  and  in  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s Nursery  at  Beavertown,  Snyder  County,  for  planting  on 
various  tracts  of  State  Game  Lands.  This  material  included  bitter- 
sweet, Asiatic  chestnut,  Russian  mulberry,  Japanese  rose,  Japanese 
barberry,  persimmon,  buckthorn,  etc. 

In  order  to  provide  game  food  producing  seedlings  for  the 
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spring  of  1938,  arrangements  were  made  last  fall  with  the  National 
Youth  Administration  to  collect  seeds  of  various  kinds.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  venture  is  apparent,  since  over  300  pounds  of  seeds 
were  collected  and  cleaned  by  the  NYA  and  field  officers  of  the 
Game  Commission.  We  are  also  indebted  to  the  NYA  for  splendid 
work  in  connection  with  the  care  of  seedlings  in  the  Beavertown 
Nursery  during  the  past  summer  and  for  assistance  in  seedling 
shipment  this  spring. 

Seeds  collected  by  the  NYA  were  stored  at  the  Mont  Alto  Nurs- 
ery and  at  the  Beavertown  Nursery,  and  most  of  them  were 
planted  in  those  nurseries.  Also  some  of  the  seed  was  planted  in 
a small  nursery  started  by  the  Ganderstep  Transient  Camp,  of 
the  WPA,  on  State  Game  Lands  No.  103  in  Centre  County,  and 
small  amounts  in  beds  on  several  tracts  of  State  Game  Lands. 
The  seeds  collected  include  frost  grape,  wild  bla.ck  cherry,  bitter- 
sweet, flowering  dogwood,  persimmon  and  small  quantities  of  a 
number  of  other  species. 

In  order  to  improve  food  conditions  on  forest  areas,  a great 
many  release  cuttings  were  made  in  the  vicinity  of  blackberry 
briars,  grapevines,  hawthorns  and  other  game  food  producing 
plants.  This  cutting  included  the  removal  of  all  competitive  growth 
surrounding  clumps  of  game  food  producers,  permitting  sunlight 
to  enter  and  thereby  stimulating  the  production  of  game  food 
plants  and  the  valuable  fruit  of  these  plants.  Sprouts  from  hard- 
wood stumps  also  provide  browse  for  deer  and  rabbits.  Such 
work  produces  results  similar  to  the  planting  of  clumps  of  game 
food  shrubs,  berries  and  vines.  A total  of  1045  acres  of  such  re- 
lease plot  cuttings  were  made  on  475  different  plots  scattered  over 
the  State  on  different  blocks  of  State  Game  Lands.  Most  of  this 
work  was  done  by  CCC  Camps  and  WPA  labor. 

On  State  Game  Lands  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  where 
there  are  areas  containing  considerable  large  timber,  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  sell  some  of  the  timber  from  certain 
areas  where  improvements  can  be  made  in  the  deer  food  supply 
and  grouse  cover.  Sales  have  already  been  arranged  for  on  the 
following  blocks  of  State  Game  Lands,  some  of  which  included 
areas  badly  damaged  by  the  ice  storm  during  the  spring  of  1936: 
No.  100  in  Centre  County,  No.  59  in  Potter  County,  No.  61  in 
McKean  County,  No.  30  in  McKean  County,  No.  36  in  Bradford 
County,  No.  14  in  Cameron  County,  No.  13  in  Sullivan  County, 
No.  12  in  Bradford  County,  No.  78  in  Clearfield  County,  No.  114 
in  Lycoming  County,  No.  93  in  Clearfield  County  and  No.  25  in 
Elk  County. 

Such  cutting  opens  up  the  crown  canopy  of  the  trees  and  en- 
courages the  growth  of  sprout  and  ground  vegetation  essential 
as  food  and  cover  for  wildlife.  A timber  sale  arrangement  has 
been  made  with  each  individual,  and  most  of  the  agreements  pro- 
vide for  the  cutting  of  chemical  and  paper  wood.  Arrangements 
are  always  made  to  leave  standing  the  desirable  game  food  pro- 
ducing trees,  such  as  beech  and  wild  cherry,  and  all  food  produc- 
ing shrubs.  Receipts  for  wood  products  from  these  sales  between 
June  1,  1936  and  June  1,  1937  reached  approximately  $770.  How- 
ever, the  value  of  wildlife  is  not  alone  in  the  dollars  and  cents 
received,  but  principally  in  environmental  improvements  to  State 
Game  Lands. 

During  the  past  winter  more  than  17,000  apple  trees  were 
pruned,  largely  through  the  aid  of  the  NYA  and  WPA.  Such 


Grape  vines  furnish  an  excellent  souree  of  K»ine  food.  The  above 
picture  shows  clumps  of  srape  vines  on  State  Game  Lands  where 
sunlight  is  permitted  to  reach  vines  by  removal 
of  some  neurby  growth. 


The  amount  of  game  food  can  he  increased  by  remo\al  of 
competitive  growth  from  around  shrubs  which  produce 
fruit  relished  by  game. 


pruning  increases  the  capacity  of  the  tree  to  bear  fruit.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  pruning,  a great  many  of  the  trees  were  released  from 
suppression  from  other  competitive  growth.  Pruned  branches  were 
piled  near  the  trees  to  provide  both  food  for  deer  and  cover  and 
food  for  rabbits.  Practically  all  kinds  of  game  feed  on  either  the 
fruit,  buds  or  bark  of  the  apple  tree,  which  makes  it  one  of  the 
most  desirable  of  all  game  food  producers. 

A fairly  large  quantity  of  wild  waterfowl  foods  was  planted  at 
the  Pymatuning  Wild  Waterfowl  Refuge  during  1936.  The  CCC 
Camp  at  Pymatuning  this  year  has  agreed  to  furnish  trucks  for 
transportation  of  wild  waterfowl  foods  from  other  lakes  to  the 
Pymatuning.  Arrangements  were  also  made  this  year  for  planting 

some  wild  waterfowl  foods  at  a small  dam  built  by  the  CCC  on 

Game  Lands  No.  54  in  Jefferson  County,  and  another  small  dam 
built  by  the  WPA  on  State  Game  Lands  No.  56  in  Bucks  County. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a great  many  small  food  and  cover 
development  projects  were  and  are  now  being  conducted.  These 
include  the  collecting  and  transplanting  on  State  Game  Lands  of 
a great  many  shrubs,  where  they  are  plentiful  or  where  the  owner 
wishes  to  dispose  of  them  from  privately-owned  lands.  This  work 
has  been  carried  on  largely  by  CCC  Camps  and  WPA  labor.  More 
than  50,000  cuttings,  principally  wild  fox  grape,  were  planted  at 

various  places.  The  WPA,  the  NYA,  and  the  CCC  Camps  all 

made  other  improvements,  such  as  brush  heaps,  log  shelters,  vari- 
ous kinds  of  feeding  shelters,  rough  grape  arbors,  etc.  On  various 
tracts  of  Game  Lands  bittersweet,  as  well  as  grapevine  cuttings, 
were  planted  around  roughly  constructed  arbors. 

The  Commission  is  anxious  to  have  the  State  Game  Lands  de- 
veloped into  the  very  best  possible  habitats  for  wildlife.  Desirable 
habitat  is  insured  only  where  food  and  cover  conditions  are  satis- 
factory. Without  suitable  environmental  conditions  no  tract  of 
land  will  support  the  maximum  wildlife  population. 

Naturally,  it  takes  funds  to  carry  on  a worthwhile  program  on 
more  than  one-half  million  acres  of  State  Game  Lands  and  on  230 
Game  Refuges.  We  were  fortunate  during  the  past  several  months 
to  have  had  a great  deal  of  the  labor  handled  by  the  CCC,  the 
WPA,  and  NYA.  All  of  these  organizations  have  done  excellent 
work,  but  they  will  not  always  be  available.  Until  we  are  again 
thrown  back  on  our  own  resources  it  will  be  possible  to  carry 
on  the  work  with  this  minimum  expenditure.  The  results  of  the 
work  which  are  now  self  evident  lead  us  to  believe  that  in  the 
future  this  food  and  cover  program  will  expand  and  develop  in  the 
State  with  the  only  limiting  factor  being  lack  of  funds,  or  volun- 
teer man-power  to  do  the  work. 

STATE  GAME  LANDS  AND  GAME  REFUGES 


May  31,  1937 

State  Game  Lands .. — 552,443.22  Acres 

111  Blocks — 52  Counties — 251  Townships 

* * * 

105  Refuges  on  Game  Lands 58,141.0  Acres 

Remainder  open  to  hunting 494,302.22 

82  Refuges  on  other  Public  Lands  66,880.8  “ 

37  Auxiliary  Refuges,  General  Classification 15,227.0 

Auxiliary  Acreage  open  to  Hunting 35,181.0 

Total  Leased  37  Auxiliary  Refuges 50.408.0 

84  Farm  Game  Refuge — 6 Projects 863.0 

124  Safety  Zones — 6 Projects 2,451.0  “ 

Open  to  Hunting  Farm  Game — 6 Projects.. 5,848.7  “ 

6 Farm  Game  Projects.— 9,162.7 

* * * 

Total  Number  of  Game  Refuges— 230 

Total  in  Game  Refuges 143,562.8  Acres 

Total  in  Public  Hunting  Ground 535,331.92 

Total  under  Direct  Control  of  Game  Commission..- 678,894.72 
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SPENDING  THE  SPORTSMAN’S  DOLLAR 

By  N.  E.  SLAYBAU0H 


IN  view  of  the  fact  that  this  issue  of  the  PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME  NEWS  is  made  available  to  every  person  who  purchases 
a 1937  Hunting  License,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  many  hunt- 
ers for  the  first  time  will  have  an  opportunity  to  get  first-hand 
information  on  the  subject  of  “How  the  Sportsmen’s  Money  is 
Spent.”  It  therefore  seems  in  order  to  include  a few  excerpts  from 
my  article  which  was  published  in  the  April  1936  issue  of  the 
GAME  NEWS,  in  order  that  readers  of  this  issue  may  get  a pic- 
ture of  the  current  source  of  revenue  and  expenditures  in  compar- 
ison with  that  of  forty  (40)  years  ago. 

The  Game  Commission  was  created  in  1895.  Prior  to  1913  the 
Commission  was  entirely  dependent  upon  appropriations  from  gen- 
eral taxation  to  carry  on  the  work.  The  appropriations  from  1895 
to  1913  amounted  to  $289,400,  or  23.7%  of  the  revenue  credited  to 
the  ‘‘Game  Fund”  during  the  year  which  ended  May  31,  1937,  all 
of  which  was  made  available  for  the  sportsmen’s  own  enterprise. 

A study  of  the  accompanying  statement  of  Revenue  and  Dis- 
bursements for  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  May  31,  1937  indicates 
that  the  bulk  of  the  revenue  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  hunting 
licenses. 

In  addition  to  the  detailed  information  on  expenditures  set  forth 
in  the  statement  referred  to  above,  the  writer  desires  to  answer 
some  of  the  more  frequent  questions  asked  by  sportsmen,  gener- 
ally, concerning  the  financial  status  of  the  Department. 

1.  Budget:  These  days  we  hear  much  about  balanced  budgets, 
and  you  should  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  this  subject  applies 
with  equal  force  to  a conservation  program.  The  Game  Commis- 
sion very  definitely  operates  on  a well  regulated  and  balanced 
budget  in  accordance  with  uniform  budgetary  practices  established 
by  the  Administrative  Code.  The  expenditures  must  necessarily  be 
kept  within  the  revenue  estimate  which  is  based  on  a conservative 
license  sale. 

2.  Expenditures  by  Functions:  The  many  details  incident  to  the 
present  day  conservation  program  must  of  necessity  be  adminis- 
tered by  specialized  functions,  thus  definitely  fixing  responsibility 
for  the  supervision  and  completion  of  certain  units  of  the  work.  A 
study  of  the  accompanying  statement  will  show  the  expenditures 
by  functions  more  commonly  referred  to  as  “Bureaus”  and  “Divi- 
sions.” 

In  order  that  the  sportsmen  generally  may  better  understand  the 
work  of  the  several  departmental  functions,  a summary  of  same 
in  relation  to  expenditures  is  as  follows: 

(a)  Executive  Office  and  Division  of  Accounting  and  Budget: 

This  includes  what  might  be  termed  “General  Administrative  Ex- 
penses” including  the  payment  of  bounty  claims.  The  expenses  are 
sud-divided  to  show  the  actual  amount  spent  for  the  payment  of 
bounty  claims,  while  the  expenses  shown  under  the  column  “Gen- 
eral” cover  the  Executive  Office,  Departmental  Accounting,  Budget 
Control,  Printing,  Mailing  Service,  Stores  and  Supplies,  the  issu- 
ance of  Special  Game  Permits,  and  expenses  incurred  by  the  De- 
partment of  Revenue  incident  to  the  issuance  of  hunting  licenses. 

During  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  May  31,  1937,  bounties  were 
paid  as  follows: 


Number  of  Amount 

Animals  Predators  Paid 

80,843  Weasels  $80,843 

9,790  Gray  Foxes  39,160 

131  Wild  Cats  1,965 

1,080  Goshawks  5,400 


Totals  91,844  $127,368 


(b)  Bureau  of  Protection:  This  Bureau  is  responsible  for  game 

law  enforcement,  feeding  of  game  and  general  supervision  of  the 

Commission’s  Training  School.  The  major  expenditures  are  for 

salaries  and  traveling  expenses  to  maintain  the  following  field  staff: 

66  District  (or  County)  Game  Protectors 
7 Division  Game  Supervisors 
31  Traveling  Game  Protectors 
1 Special  Investigator 
1 Trapping  Instructor 


(c)  Bureau  of  Refuges  and  Lands:  This  Bureau  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  acquisition  of  game  lands,  directing  Pennsyl- 
vania’s system  of  State  Game  Refuges,  State  Game  Lands,  Farm 
Game  Refuges  and  developing  food  and  cover  conditions  thereon. 
The  work  of  this  Bureau  is  financed  by  setting  aside  as  an  ear- 
marked fund  seventy-five  (75c)  cents  from  the  fee  paid  for  each 
Resident  Hunter’s  License.  Because  of  this  special  provision,  orig- 
inally written  into  the  Game  Code  at  the  request  of  the  sportsmen 
themselves  in  1927,  the  sportsmen  now  own  553,076  acres  of  state 
game  lands  which  cost  $1,998,960.27,  which  has  and  will  continue  to 
be  a great  factor  in  keeping  Pennsylvania  among  the  leaders  in 
game  conservation.  As  of  this  date  the  Commission  has  established 
and  maintains  186  Game  Refuges  and  37  Auxiliary  Game  Refuges. 

(d)  Division  of  Propagation  and  Game  Farms:  This  Division,  as 
the  name  implies,  has  charge  of  and  directs  the  operations  of  the 
Commonwealth’s  four  (4)  Game  Farms.  The  items  shown  cover 
both  operating  and  capital  expenditures.  As  of  this  date,  the  capi- 
tal expenditures  at  the  farms  exceed  $300,000. 

(e)  Division  of  Education:  The  entire  educational  program,  in- 
cluding motion  and  still  pictures,  preparation  of  informative  posters 
and  bulletins,  lectures  on  game  conservation  and  editing  the 
PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  NEWS  is  directed  by  this  Division. 

(f)  Division  of  Game  Research  and  Distribution:  In  the  field  of 
conservation  there  is  a growing  demand  for  facts  based  on  scien- 
tific findings.  Over  a year  ago  this  Division  was  established, 
through  which  the  Commission  hopes  to  solve  many  of  its  prob- 
lems by  more  intensive  research,  a field  too  long  neglected  in 
Pennsylvania. 

This  Division  also  has  charge  of  the  purchase  and  distribution 
of  all  game,  including  that  propagated  at  the  game  farms. 

3.  Special  Funds:  Under  the  new  Game  Law  three  (3)  special 
or  ear-marked  funds  are  provided  for,  as  follows: 

(a)  Seventy-five  (75c)  cents  from  each  $2.00  Resident  Hunter’s 
License  fee,  as  explained  above. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  expend  not  to  exceed  $10,000  annually 
for  the  purchase  of  woven  wire  fencing  and  staples  for  the  erec- 
tion of  deer-proof  fences. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  expend  annually  $3,000  for  damage 
done  to  live  stock  or  poultry,  by  bears. 

4.  Basis  for  Budgeting  Balance  of  Fund:  The  Commission  re- 
ceives many  suggestions  on  this  subject.  Some  more  frequently 
received  are  as  follows: 

“Why  not  spend  more  money  for  game  law  enforcement?” 

“Less  money  should  be  spent  for  the  payment  of  bounties,  and 
the  savings  should  be  diverted  to  the  purchase  of  additional  game.” 

“Provide  additional  public  hunting  grounds.” 

“Place  on  the  bounty  list  additional  predatory  species  and  in- 
crease the  present  rates..” 

While  many  other  well-meaning  suggestions  could  be  listed,  from 
the  foregoing  the  readers  will  readily  appreciate  that  all  interests 
cannot  be  satisfied  by  the  Commission  in  the  spending  of  the 
money  entrusted  to  its  care.  It  has  long  been  the  policy  of  the 
Commission  to  budget  the  balance  of  the  fund  so  the  best  interests 
of  the  sportsmen  of  the  State  as  a whole,  rather  than  any  particu- 
lar section  or  group,  will  be  served. 

5.  Sixteen  Million  Dollars:  Another  matter  of  interest  to  sports- 
men is  that  from  December  1,  1919  to  May  31,  1937,  there  was 
credited  to  the  Game  Fund  $16,593,909.93  (this  in  addition  to  the 
December  1,  1919  balance  of  $606,219.12)  as  against  expenditures 
for  all  purposes  during  the  same  period  of  $16,129,747.44  of  which 
amount  $14,527,179.05  was  spent  for  six  major  functions,  leaving  a 
balance  of  $1,602,568.39,  less  than  10%,  for  all  administrative  sala- 
ries, expenses,  accounting,  printing,  postage,  research,  educational 
work,  deer  proof  fences  and  bear  damage  claims  (see  Statement  of 
Revenue  and  Disbursement  published  in  connection  with  this  arti- 
cle, covering  sub-division  of  balance  in  the  Treasury  Department 
to  credit  of  the  Game  Fund,  at  close  of  business  May  31,  1937). 

The  expenditures  sub-divided  by  major  functions  and  the  percent- 
age thereof  in  relation  to  the  total  spent  for  all  purposes  are  as 
follows: 


1937 
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Major  Expenditures  December  1,  1919  to  May  31,  1937  6.  Can  the  Program  Be  Expanded?  From  1913  to  date  the  game 


Daw  Enforcement  

Dand  Purchases  

Dand  Management 

Game  Farms  

Game  Purchases  

Bounty  Payments  

Amount 

$ 5,268,850.53 

1.998.960.27 
2,682,398.69 

904,418.64 

1,523,318.64 

2.149.232.28 

Percent 

32.7 

12.4 

16.6 

5.6 

9.5 

13.3 

program  has  been  expanded  in  keeping  with  the  income.  At  this 
time  the  Commission’s  obligations  are  such  that  further  expansion 
of  the  work,  with  the  present  revenue,  is  out  of  the  question.  The 
sportsmen  have  met  every  challenge  which  had  for  its  purpose  the 
perpetuation  of  their  sport  and  without  a doubt  the  same  spirit 

Total  

Balance  for  all  other  purposes  

$14,527,179.05 

1,602,568.39 

90.1 

9.9 

$16,129,747.44 

100.0 

will  continue  to  manifest  itself. 

STATEMENT  OF  REVENUE  AND  DISBURSEMENTS  - PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
FISCAL  YEAR  JUNE  1,  1936  TO  MAY  31,  1957 


REVENUE 


Balance  in  State  Treasury  to  credit  of  "Game  Fund"  June  1,  1936...... 

Least  Unsrarranted  Requisitions  chargeable  to  year  ending  May  31,  1936 
Balance  in  Treasury  Department  after  above  requisitions  wore  paid.... 

Net  Revenue  from  Hunters'  Licenses.... 

Penalties.  .»•«... 

Special  Licenses. 

Interest  on  Deposits. 

Uisoollaneous  Revenue 

Amount  oredited  to  Game  Fund  during  year..... 

Total  available.. 


>1,176,001.32 

25,009.96 

41,150,991.36 

1,121,196.23 

69,366.20 

11,805.00 

10,477.87 

17,358.50 

1,220,201.80 

$ 


2,371,193.16 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Salaries...................................... 

Traveling  Expenses  of  Salaried  Employes 

Deputy  Game  Proteotorst 

Wages *21,377  .20 

Expenses. 11,477.71 

Wagest 

Labor  outting  Fire,  Refuge  and  Boundary  Lines,  Road 

Repairs,  eto.  

Labor  at  Game  Fanns,  etc. 

Purohase  of  Game................................ 

Feed  for  Game........ 

Express  on  Gome........... ............... .............. 

Express  and  Cartage.................. .................. 

Purohase  of  State  Game  Lands(titlo  and  survey  inoluded) 
Fixed  Charges  in  Lieu  of  Taxes. .. .......... ............ 

Buildings  and  Construction  by  Contraet. ........ ........ 

Buildings  and  Construction  other  than  by  Contraot...... 

Establishing  Near  Refuges... ............................ 

Repairs  to  Buildings,  Grounds  and  Equipment  by  Contraot,, 
Equipment 

Miscellaneous  Supplies.......... 

Motor  Equipment  and  Aooessoriesi 
Passenger  Cars. ........... 

Truoks,  Traotors,  eto. 

Motor  Supplies  Inoluding  Gas,  eto.  

Light,  Power  and  Fuel. 

Insurance  

Postage............................................... 

Telephone  and  Telegraph. 

Rentals  - Monthly  Auto  Storage,  eto.  

Bounty  Claims  ($127,370.00  less  cheoks  issued  but  not 
cleared  through  bank  $57.00  and  refunds  amounting  to 
$6.00,  plus  oheoks  issued  prior  to  6/1/36  and 
aocounted  for  this  year  $581.00).................... 

Advancement  Aooount  Refund  ($40,000.00  less  oheoks  not 

aocounted  for  $57 .00), 

Return  of  Fines  Colleotsd......... 

Feast 

Attorneys ... .................................... , 

Medioal,  Taxidermy,  eto.  . 

Deer  Proof  Fence............... 


••••••••••a 


Horse  Feed  at  Refuges. ........................ ........ 

Other  Maintenance  Servioos  and  Expenses... 

Newspaper  Advertising.. .............  ....... ........... 

Printing,  Binding  and  Paper. ...... 

Printing  Hunters'  Lioenses,  Tags,  and  Miso.  Forms 


Administering  State  Bnployoea'  Retirement  Systam(th rough 

Department  of  State) 

Totals..... ........................................ 4 

Balance  in  "Game  Fund"  at  olo3e  of  business.  Hay  31,  1937 


Exeoutive 

Office  and 

Propagation 

Game  Researoh 

Refuges 

Division  of  Accounting 

and 

and 

and 

and  Budget 

Gams  Farms 

Distribution 

Protection 

Lands 

Education 

Total 

General 

Predatory 

434,766,97 

$4,967.82 

$25,245.77 

A 4,743.43 

$178,617.45 

$74,105.54 

$13,029.96 

$ 335,468.93 

, 2,723.16 

146.10 

2,624.40 

3,131.46 

85,148.66 

27,948.09 

2,946.34 

124,668.21 

- 

— 

— 

- 

32,854.91 

— 

32,854.91 



_ 
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42,525.11 

> 2,244.64 
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1,734.50 
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49,639.43 

► — 

— 

— 
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— 

— 

•• 

78,626.70 

— 

— 

29,089.32 

271.09 

11,717.55 

1,426.16 

9.17 

42,513.59 

— 

— 

— 

18,004.22 

•• 

•• 

18,004.22 

, 156.47 

13.00 

374.72 

2,369.10 

1,293.89 

419.87 

544.77 

5,171.02 

— 

— 

— 

— 

238,021.35 

— 

238,021.35 

► — 

— 

106.69 

— 

— 

24,854.13 

— 

24,960.32 

— 

— 

668.80 

— 

618.40 

6,985.55 

— 

8.172.75 

— 

— 

17,431.98 

667.98 

— 

16,265.47 

— 

34,355.43 

— 

— 

— 

—a 

3,304.72 

3,304.72 

, 96.59 

10.21 

106.10 

— 

181.03 

2,254.60 

130.16 

2,777.69 

, 2,118.74 

— 

1,827.43 

31.70 

1,612.88 

2,885.60 

1,540.77 

10,017.12 

, 1,396.13 

167.60 

10,781.19 

925.46 

16,992.30 

21,305.22 

1,997.85 

63,066.05 

, 1,724.73 

— 

3,398.16 

S| 730*88 

8,853.56 

-• 

5,174.89 

626.37 

Mt 

6,801.26 

, 613.47 

— 

2,168.32 

62.09 

5,213.23 

1,866.37 

1,422.93 

11,326.96 

— 

— 

2,654.54 

— 

196.44 

173.39 

3,023.87 

647.10 

70.91 

933.94 

66.00 

2,870.79 

1,742.05 

230.40 

6,460.19 

, 7,273.25 

2,662.50 

76.21 

1.44 

1,490.81 

269.07 

969.05 

12,642.33 

666.21 

12.05 

664.66 

211.26 

7,310.61 

1,785.81 

308.25 

10,858.85 

122.60 

" 

72.75 

** 

718.71 

2,040.36 

459.75 

3,414.17 

— 

127,888.00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

127,888.00 

— 

39,943.00* 

— 

— 

— 

39,943.00* 

*** 

— 

— 

2,660.00 

— 

— 

2,650.00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2,720.53 

2,720.53 

, 4,500.00 

— ' 

35.00 

— 

677.50 

112.55 

108.00 

6,333.05 

, 9,301.06 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9,301 .05 

, 1,104.50 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,104.60 

«— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

180.45 

180.45 

82.83 

— 

123*47 

669.50 

463.04 

193.15 

1,230.23 

2,667.02 

, 4,450.13 

— 

— 

— 

27.00 

62.54 

4,529.67 

, 4,192.83 

84.41 

98.89 

214.56 

4,143.74 

1,488.04 

14,406.60 

24,629.06 

, 23,089.37 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

23,089.07 

, 963.82 

148.25 

741.26 

148.26 

6,040.50 

2,740.00 

370.63 

10.152.50 

102,633.09  $97,969.35  $139,340.47 

$113,671.60 

$366, 591.57 

$478,872.67 

$42,031.90  $1,340,811.35 

31,  1937 


Balanoe  in  Treasury  Department  to  oredit  of  "Game  Fund"  at  oloso  of  business  May  31,  1937... . ,'..... ,41  X08  556  01 

Lessa  Vouohers  included  in  above  statement,  in  course  of  payment  May  31,  1937  and  subsequently  paid. * 78)273l20  $1  030  381.31 

Lossa  Amount  standing  to  oredit  of  Refuges  and  Lands  May  31,  1937  (major  part  of  which  oovers  land  now  under  oontract) 

balanoe  to  bo  subsequently  oommitted.. 396  216  82 

Lessa  All  other  commitments.. 34*660*00 

L033I  Amount  transferred  for  budgetary  purposes  for  year  beginning  June  1,  1937  to  supplement  ourrent  revenue  estimatod'on'a'co'n-** 

servative  basis 242,685.00  673,  160.32 

Adda  Balanoe  of  Department  Advancement  Aocount  on  deposit  for  payment  of  bounty  claims... ^ 35  *957*00 

Net  balanoe  available  at  dose  of  business  May  31,  1937...... $ — j'gg  97y*o§« 

»«  Approximate  amount  required  for  operating  expenses  each  year  after  May  31,  until  revenue  from  sale  of  lioenses  forttrourrenryea”l3*avaIIable.  * 
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TRAINING  MEN  TO  SERVE  YOU 

By  W.  C.  SHAFFER 


The  establishment  of  a permanent  Training  School  for  Game  Protectors  in  Pennsylvania  is  a great  forward  step  in  the  training  of  men  well 
qualified  to  carry  on  a progressive  conservation  program.  Above  is  the  first  graduating  class,  in  full  regulation  uniform,  leaving  the  Capitol 

at  Harrisburg  after  the  graduation  exercises. 
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A MEDICAL  student  must  learn  his  anatomy  thoroughly  and 
completely  from  text  books,  successfully  pass  the  State  Board 
of  Medical  examiners,  and  serve  a year  as  an  interne  in  a recog- 
nized and  approved  hospital,  before  he  is  permitted  by  law  to  take 
up  the  knife  and  practice  surgery. 

But  how,  you  ask,  is  such  a condition  applicable  or  parallel  to 
the  duties  of  a Game  Protector?  Simply  because  the  Game  Pro- 
tector in  his  daily  contacts  deals  with  the  constitutional  rights  of 
our  citizens,  while  the  surgeon  deals  with  the  human  anatomy  of 
citizens.  Both  classes  of  persons  have  a right  to  expect  the  best 
that  training  can  bring  them. 

It  is  fundamentally  wrong  to  hand  an  untrained,  inexperienced 
person  the  surgeon’s  knife  and  expect  him  to  do  a successful  major 
operation,  and  it  is  equally  fundamentally  wrong  to  hand  an  un- 
trained, inexperienced  man  a badge,  a gun  capable  of  taking  hu- 
man life  by  the  single  pull  of  a trigger,  a copy  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Law,  and  expect  him  properly  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth  relating  to  wild  birds  and  animals. 

To  further  complicate  his  problem  in  Pennsylvania,  he  has  ex- 
tended powers  and  duties  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Fish  and  For- 
est Laws.  In  addition,  he  is  expected  to  courteously  serve  600,000 
licensed  hunters,  350,000  fishermen,  and  a multitudinous  host  of 
Pennsylvania’s  citizenry  who  frequent  Penn’s  Woods  each  year  in 
quest  of  outdoor  recreation. 

Public  Relations 

Then  too,  he  is  expected  to  become  a public  relations  agent,  dis- 
seminating to  the  sportsmen  the  major  program  of  a concern  doing 
an  annual  self-supporting  business  of  nearly  a million  and  a half 
dollars  each  year.  In  his  public  relations,  he  must  deal  with  those 
whom  he  contacts  with  courtesy  and  firmness,  often  accepting 
personal  insult  with  cool  politeness. 

Game  feeding,  the  restocking  of  game,  installation  of  game 
refuges,  farm  game  projects  and  controlled  shooting  areas,  wild 
turkey  and  rabbit  propagation  areas,  game  restoration  and  other 
related  subjects  that  would  compile  an  endless  inventory  of  duties, 
could  be  added.  The  farmer  who  has  game  damage  or  has  suffered 
from  bear  damage,  must  be  appeased,  and  the  supply  of  game 
must  be  preserved  in  accordance  with  existing  laws,  while  the 
good  sportsman’s  rabbit  hound  that  has  slipped  his  collar  and  pur- 
sues game  in  the  closed  or  breeding  season,  are  added  to  his  never- 
ending  daily  activities. 

The  Need  for  Training 

These,  briefly,  are  just  a few  of  the  reasons  why  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission,  cognizant  of  the  increasing  demands 
upon  its  field  representatives,  has  decided  to  train  young  men  who 
are  interested  in  the  work  as  a vocation,  by  providing  an  intensive 
course  of  instruction  in  game  management  and  protection,  over 
an  eight  and  one-half  months  course  of  instruction,  embodying 
every  phase  of  this  highly  important  work. 

Past  experience  has  shown  that  an  untrained  man,  charged  with 
the  responsibilities  of  a Game  Protector  or  Refuge  Keeper,  is 
wholly  unprepared  to  handle  the  many  duties  incumbent  upon  him. 
He  has  had  to  depend  upon  actual  field  experience,  gained  in  most 
instances  upon  his  own  initiative  in  the  absence  of  direct  supervi- 
sion. to  guide  him  through  an  important  assignment.  Naturally,  he 
made  mistakes,  some  rather  costly,  but  many  of  which  would  have 
been  avoided  had  the  prospective  officer  been  properly  trained  be- 
fore assuming  the  duties  of  his  position.  The  old  system  of  un- 
trained officers  was  as  unfair  to  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  as  it 
was  to  the  officer  himself.  Something  had  to  be  done  to  correct 
this  condition. 

The  Training  School 

The  present  training  school,  officially  designated  as  “The  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  Training  School,”  is  the  Commission’s 
answer  to  the  problem.  It  is  now  functioning  in  Jefferson  County, 
where  twenty-eight  (28)  carefully  selected  men  are  being  trained 


properly  to  cope  with  conservation  matters  in  this  thickly-popu- 
lated State  of  Pennsylvania.  Here  men  are  being  trained  in  every 
phase  of  the  work  of  game  administration,  management  and  pro- 
tection, so  that  they  need  no  longer  enter  blindly  into  a field  of 
endeavor  which  has  progressed  to  a high  position  in  the  life  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Much  is  expected  of  a Game  Protector  today,  and 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  prepare  him  to  meet  the  challenge. 

Students  to  be  admitted  to  the  School  are  selected  through  a 
system  of  rigid  mental  and  physical  examinations;  all  applicants 
are  subject  to  field  investigation  as  to  character  and  standing  in 
the  community,  by  qualified  representatives  of  the  Commission.  An 
equal  number  of  students  is  selected  from  each  of  the  seven  divi- 
sions of  the  State,  provided  sufficient  applicants  can  qualify  from 
each  division.  This  assures  representation  in  the  School  from  every 
section  of  Pennsylvania-  Under  this  merit  system  of  selection,  only 
those  who  are  best  fitted  mentally  and  physically  for  the  duties 
involved  are  taken  into  the  service. 

Instruction  and  Training 

The  Training  School  is  situated  in  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 
2000  feet  above  sea  level,  on  a tract  of  approximately  7000  acres  of 
land,  which  is  contiguous  to  39000  additional  acres  of  State  owned 
game  lands,  thus  affording  virtually  a laboratory  in  which  to  teach 
wildlife  subjects.  The  institution  is  removed  from  the  turmoil  of  a 
busy  civilization,  and  is  conducive  toward  revealing  and  develop- 
ing the  best  that  the  students  are  seeking  to  prepare  themselves 
for  vocational  training  in  wildlife  administration.  In  addition  to  the 
study  of  game  and  related  laws,  he  is  taught  the  art  of  self-defense 
through  boxing  and  wrestling,  the  proper  use  of  pistols,  and  the 
necessary  care  of  his  body  through  a system  of  physical  education. 
Public  speaking,  tree  identification,  treatment  of  bites  of  venomous 
snakes,  and  typewriting  are  other  practical  forms  of  instruction. 
Game  refuges  have  been  inaugurated  and  are  maintained  by  the 
student  officers  as  a part  of  the  training.  In  addition  to  the  game 
management  and  food  and  cover  development  experimental  plots 
are  sowed  and  cultivated  by  the  officers.  Courses  of  instruction  are 
given  in  plant  propagation  and  grafting.  Map  reading  and  boun- 
dary line  identification,  as  well  as  land  acquisition  procedure,  are 
taught  as  a basis  of  the  game  refuge  system.  Artificial  respiration 
and  first  aid  are  taught,  so  that  the  prospective  officer  can  serve 
his  fellow  mankind  in  accident  cases.  The  Commission  has  made 
every  effort  to  include  all  types  of  practical  training,  and  in  this 
respect  a brief  course  of  instruction  is  also  afforded  the  student 
when  he  is  taught  to  properly  use  and  sharpen  tools. 

To  supplement  the  School  training,  students  are  given  seasonal 
courses  of  instruction  in  actual  field  training,  during  which  they 
are  assigned  to  accompany  regular  salaried  officers  for  limited 
periods,  and  are  given  opportunities  to  put  into  practice  the  in- 
struction of  the  class  room.  This  method  gives  the  prospective 
officer  both  theory  and  practice  in  the  vocation  to  which  he  is  soon 
actively  to  enter.  Then,  after  graduation,  when  he  is  appointed  to 
a regular  position,  he  assumes  active  duty  with  some  degree  of 
practical  experience. 

The  twenty-eight  student  officers  now  in  training  are  splendid 
representatives  of  the  manhood  of  Pennsylvania.  They  average 
5 feet  11  inches  in  height,  and  162  pounds  in  weight.  Having  suc- 
cessfully run  the  full  gauntlet  of  physical,  mental  and  character 
examinations,  they  are  well  qualified  to  take  up  the  multifarious 
duties  of  wildlife  administration,  and,  as  the  “cream  of  the  crop.” 
should  give  the  sportsmen  of  the  State  the  very  best  force  of 
Game  Protectors  available. 

In  the  future,  the  sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania  can  expect  to  meet 
afield,  in  the  person  of  a uniformed  Game  Commission  represen- 
tative, an  officer  more  thoroughly  trained,  physically  and  mentally, 
to  ably  and  courteously  handle  any  normal  situation  that  may  de- 
velop. He  is  there  to  serve  you,  and  it  is  the  fervent  desire  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  that  he  do  so  with  all  the  con- 
fidence and  efficiency  that  a thorough  training  in  the  work  must 
give. 
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Figure  1.  Forest  covered  mountains  interspersed  with  deep  valleys  comprise  the  Pennsylvania  deer  range. 


WINTER  DEER  LOSSES 

By  RICHARD  GERSTELL 


DURING  recent  years  winter  deer  losses  have  been  suffered 
to  a greater  or  lesser  degree  in  practically  all  of  those  states 
where  large  deer  populations  have  been  built  up  by  means  of  lim- 
ited hunting  seasons,  special  protection  of  the  females,  and  the 
establishment  of  refuge  systems. 

The  occurrence  of  such  losses  has  been  the  subject  of  endless 
discussion  and  debate  by  all  the  various  groups  of  persons  inter- 
ested in  one  way  or  another  in  wildlife  conservation.  Countless 
theories  as  to  the  causes  of  the  phenomenon  have  been  advanced 
and  equally  numerous  preventive  remedies  have  been  made  public. 
The  significant  point  is,  however,  that  to  the  best  of  the  writer’s 
knowledge,  the  exact  mechanics  of  winter  deer  losses  have  to  date 
never  been  studied  in  their  various  details  as  each  is  related  to  the 
other,  and  without  the  knowledge  revealed  by  such  study,  it  would 
appear  only  foolhardy  to  prescribe  procedure  designed  to  elimi- 
nate winter  deer  losses  as  we  have  come  to  know  them. 

Cognizant  of  the  fact  just  mentioned,  and  mindful  of  the  various 
causes  to  which  the  loss  of  deer  in  winter  has  been  ascribed,  the 
writer  two  years  ago  undertook  a series  of  comprehensive  field 
studies  combined  with  a set  of  controlled  experiments  designed  to 
discover  the  detailed  mechanics  involved  in  winter  deer  losses. 
The  methods  employed  in  the  work  and  the  results  obtained  there- 
from are  briefly  discussed  in  the  paragraphs  which  follow.  In  his 
perusal  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  studies 
relate  only  to  conditions  as  actually  observed  in  the  mountainous 
sections  of  Pennsylvania  and  that  they  may  not  be  identical  with 


those  common  to  all  other  states,  though  a close  parallel  is  probable. 

For  the  most  part,  the  Pennsylvania  deer  range  consists  of  the 
second-growth  forest  areas  which  cover  the  mountainous  sections 
of  the  State  (Figure  1).  These  stands  consist  largely  of  those  hard- 
wood species  common  to  the  beech-birch-maple  and  oak-pine  for- 
est types.  The  flat  mountain  tops  and  the  steep,  rocky  side-hills 
are  limited  almost  entirely  to  the  plants  just  mentioned,  but 
bordering  the  streams  which  flow  along  the  valley  floors,  hemlocks, 
laurel  and  rhododendron  form  dense  expanses  of  evergreen  coverts 
(Figure  2). 

During  the  late  spring,  summer  and  early  fall,  the  deer  are 
spread  more  or  less  evenly  through  the  forest  areas,  some  prefer- 
ring the  rolling  plateau  lands,  others  feeding  and  resting  almost 
entirely  on  the  steep  hillsides,  and  the  remainder  living  for  the 
most  part  along  the  watercourses. 

In  the  late  fall  and  early  winter  the  deer  begin  to  congregate  in 
bands,  ranging  throughout  the  woodland  areas.  This  gregarious 
habit  forms  the  first  factor  encountered  in  the  mechanics  of  winter 
deer  losses.  It  may  either  favorably  or  unfavorably  be  acted  upon 
by  a second  factor,  namely,  climatic  conditions.  A comparatively 
mild  winter,  such  as  that  of  1936-37,  will  not  influence  the  range 
of  the  winter  deer  bands  appreciably.  Several  stormy  days  may 
cause  them  to  seek  the  evergreen  cover  of  the  valley  floors,  but  as 
soon  as  the  weather  breaks,  they  will  again  be  found  roaming  and 
foraging  on  the  hillsides  and  mountain  tops.  On  the  other  hand, 
a severe  winter,  like  that  encountered  in  1935-36,  results  in  extreme 
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concentrations  of  the  entire  deer  population  along  the  points  of 
lowest  elevation  (Figure  3).  In  such  instances,  the  open  hardwood 
stands  common  to  the  mountain  sides  and  tops  offer  no  shelter 
from  the  elements  and  the  deep  snows  make  travel  most  difficult. 
Accordingly,  the  animals  remain  in  the  evergreen  thickets  and 
there,  confined  to  a small  fraction  of  that  which  is  their  natural 
range  under  more  favorable  conditions  and  throughout  other  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  they  are  soon  confronted  by  the  food  supply 
factor. 

To  gain  some  insight  into  the  exact  extent  of  range  limitation 
and  population  concentration  during  a severe  winter,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  know  just  what  may  take  place  on  a given  area  under 
such  conditions.  A chart  (Figure  4)  is  presented  herewith  which 
shows  in  graphic  form  the  actual  limitation  of  deer  range  which 
took  place  on  a tract  of  land  in  central  Pennsylvania  during  the 
winter  of  1935-36. 

The  area  in  question  approximated  1035  acres  of  typical  moun- 
tain deer  range.  The  land  elevations  ranged  from  about  1585  to 
1920  feet  above  sea  level.  The  mountain-tops  and  side-hills  were 
covered  with  hardwood  growth  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  of 
age,  while  the  stream  bottoms  contained  dense  stands  of  young 
hemlock  interspersed  with  laurel  and  rhododendron  thickets,  and 
an  occasional  open  field.  Of  the  total  area,  approximately  304 
acres,  or  about  29%,  provided  favorable  winter  deer  range  for 
periods  of  severe  weather. 

Estimates  based  on  rough  field  censuses  placed  the  total  deer 
population  of  the  area  during  the  early  fall  at  86  animals,  includ- 
ing 33  adults,  21  yearlings  and  32  fawns.  During  the  open  hunting 
season,  which  allowed  for  the  killing  of  both  antlered  and  antlerless 
deer  under  certain  conditions,  3 adults,  5 yearlings  and  7 fawns 
were  killed,  giving  a late  December  population  believed  to  approxi- 
mate 70  animals,  more  or  less  evenly  spread  over  the  entire  area. 
The  population  density  was,  therefore,  approximately  one  deer  to 
every  14.5  acres  of  land. 

By  the  middle  of  February,  it  was  found  that  the  entire  herd  of 
animals  had  concentrated  in  one  small  part  of  the  potential  winter 
range  heretofore  mentioned.  There  the  animals  remained,  showing 
little  or  no  desire  to  move  except  on  warm  sunny  days  when  they 
ranged  a short  distance  up  the  surrounding  hillsides.  The  area 
included  in  the  utilized  range  comprised  roughly  110  acres,  which 
represented  only  36%  of  the  potential  winter  range  and  only  11% 
of  the  total  summer  range  of  which  it  was,  of  course,  a part. 

From  the  figures  given  above,  computation  proves  the  winter 
concentration  density  to  have  been  approximately  one  deer  to 
every  one  and  one-half  acres  of  land.  In  other  words,  that  small 
section  of  the  total  range  being  considered  was  supporting,  during 
its  period  of  least  productivity,  a deer  population  density  nearly 
ten  times  as  heavy  as  that  which  it  supported  during  the  summer 
when  its  productivity  was  greatest.  Also,  the  density  in  question 
was  three  times  as  heavy  as  it  would  have  been  had  the  herd 
utilized  the  entire  potential  winter  range. 


The  fact  that  a group  of  deer  will  often  continue  to  remain  in 
one  small  area  until  all  available  food  has  been  eaten  and  the 
majority  of  its  members  have  perished  while  there  is  an  abundance 
of  food  readily  accessible  not  a mile  distant  is  a mystery.  Such 
partial  use  of  the  potential  winter  range  is  a discouraging  prob- 
lem. Possibly  it  is  the  result  of  an  almost  complete  absence  of  the 
larger  mammalian  predators,  as  it  seems  logical  to  suppose  that 
a greater  number  of  wildcats  and  similar  forms  might  tend  to 
keep  the  larger  herds  of  deer  split  up,  and  so  force  them  to  utilize 
a greater  portion  of  the  potential  winter  range. 

Once  an  excessive  number  of  deer  have  permanently  moved  into 
a given  winter  range,  there  follows  a rapid  decimation  of  that 
range.  A deer  line  (Figure  5),  frequently  appears  within  the  first 
two  or  three  weeks,  and  shortly  thereafter  the  browsing  becomes 
so  heavy  that  much  plant  life  is  never  able  to  recover  from  it.  The 


Figure  2.  Hemlock,  laurel  and  rhododendron 
thicket  along  a small  mountain  stream. 


Figure  3.  Severe  weather  drives  the  deer 
from  hillsides  down  into  the  valley  floors. 


Figure  5.  The  deer  line  in  hemlock  grove. 
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Figure  <>.  Extensively  browsed  rhododendron. 


rhododendron  is  chewed  off  at  points  where  it  is  the  thickness  of 
man’s  little  finger  (Figure  6);  the  devil’s  club  and  sumac  are  com- 
pletely denuded  of  their  bark;  while  various  hardwood  forms  are 
eaten  down  just  as  far  as  the  deer  can  break  them  off  by  chewing 
and  pulling  at  them  (Figure  7). 

At  the  same  time  the  forage  plants  are  being  destroyed,  the  deer 
themselves  are  suffering  the  effects  of  malnutrition,  brought  about 
by  the  lack  of  sufficient  food  materials  of  high  quality.  It  is  not 
long  before  practically  all  greens  are  eaten  off  just  as  high  as  the 
deer  can  reach  (Figure  8),  and  by  early  February  there  are  occa- 
sionally found  a few  fawns  which  have  perished  from  actual  star- 
vation and  lie  dead  with  stomachs  completely  empty.  Just  after 
the  middle  of  February,  numerous  animals  are  found  in  the  last 
stages  of  a lingering  death  when  they  are  too  weak  to  rise  from 
their  beds  (Figure  9).  During  the  last  few  days  of  February  and 
the  first  days  of  March,  the  losses  come  most  rapidly.  Weak  and 
emaciated  animals,  young  and  old,  readily  fall  victims  of  pneu- 
monia, exposure  and  parasitism.  These  animals,  however,  quite 
possibly  could  have  escaped  such  fate  had  they  been  able  to  main- 
tain a better  general  condition  through  the  presence  of  an  abun- 
dance of  nutritious  foods. 

Under  conditions  such  as  those  just  described  it  would  be  only 
natural  to  suppose  that  far  more  immature  than  mature  animals 
would  succumb  to  the  rigors  faced.  Certainly  the  older  and  larger 
deer  can  reach  higher  to  obtain  food  when  scarce.  Also,  they  are 
better  able  to  tear  off,  chew  and  digest  coarser  materials  than  are 
the  younger  individuals,  and  probably  they  are  physically  able  to 
withstand  various  attacks  to  which  the  young  must  succumb.  The 
supposition  just  stated  is  supported  by  the  age  tabulation  statistics 
covering  thirty-two  hundred  and  forty  winter  killed  deer.  Of  that 
figure,  2883,  or  89%,  were  fawns;  259,  or  8%,  were  yearlings; 
while  98,  or  3%,  were  mature  specimens  (Figure  10). 

Post  mortem  examination  of  approximately  350  winter  killed 
deer  brought  to  light  two  most  important  facts.  First,  it  was  noted 
that  roughly  80%  of  the  food  material  found  in  the  stomachs  con- 
sisted of  the  edible  portions  of  four  plants,  hemlock,  laurel,  rho- 
dodendron and  quaking  aspen.  Of  these  forms,  hemlock  needles 
and  laurel  leaves  were  by  far  the  most  abundant  both  in  occur- 
rence and  amount.  Secondly,  the  studies  indicated  that  the  death 
of  the  various  individuals  was  probably  the  combined  result  of  the 
interaction  of  several  factors.  The  absence  of  large  amounts  of 
high  quality  food  materials  undoubtedly  led  to  the  general  emacia- 
tion of  the  animals  as  observed,  and  once  having  reached  such  a 
low  point  of  resistance,  the  great  majority  of  the  deer  fell  prey  to 


pneumonia,  while  others  appeared  to  have  perished  simply  from 
exposure  to  extreme  climatic  conditions  when  in  poor  general 
condition,  and  a very  few  apparently  were  unable  in  their  weak- 
ened state  to  withstand  parasitism  by  the  nose-fly  and  the  lung 
worm. 

In  considering  the  deaths  mentioned  above,  one  all  important 
fact  stands  out  namely,  that  if  the  available  food  supply  had  been 
of  such  quality  and  quantity  as  to  keep  the  deer  in  better  general 
condition,  they  would  in  all  probability  not  have  been  victimized  by 
pneumonia,  exposure  or  parasites. 

Limitation  of  the  deer  range  by  extreme  climatic  conditions, 
complete  exhaustion  of  the  food  supply  in  localized  areas,  and  the 
general  degradation  of  the  deer  as  already  discussed  were  readily 
observed  by  detailed  field  study,  but  it  required  carefully  controlled 
experimentation  to  explain  the  majority  of  the  observations  made, 
and  even  after  two  years  of  the  work  many  pertinent  questions 
yet  remain  to  be  answered. 

For  this  work  a series  of  wire  pens  approximately  twenty  by 
thirty  feet  in  size  were  employed.  These  were  so  arranged  that  the 
experimental  animals,  which  were  picked  according  to  their  “tame- 
ness” and  “ability  to  be  handled,”  could  be  driven  through  runways 
to  a feed  shed  where,  standing  on  the  enlarged  platform  of  a beam 
scale,  they  could  be  accurately  weighed  whenever  desired  (Figure 
11).  The  available  food  supply  was  under  absolute  control  and 
accurate  temperature  records  were  kept  during  the  periods  of  ex- 
perimentation. 

The  experiments  concluded  to  date  have  indicated  a number  of 
probable  facts  which  further  research  will  quite  likely  establish 
beyond  all  doubt.  The  only  apparent  basis  for  criticism  of  the  con- 
clusions here  drawn  arises  from  the  fact  that  a comparatively  small 
number  of  animals  were  available  for  experimentation,  and  that 
certain  physiological  reactions  evidenced  by  captive  deer  may  not 
be  duplicated  by  animals  in  the  wild  state.  Certainly  the  results 
obtained  from  the  work  have  shown  full  well  the  crying  need  for 
additional  and  far  more  detailed  work  of  the  same  type. 

Realizing  that  climatic  conditions  and  the  available  food  supply 
were  two  of  the  principal  underlying  factors  involved  in  winter 
deer  losses,  it  was  only  natural  to  seek  to  learn  the  outstanding 
effects  varied  temperatures  and  diets  may  have  upon  the  general 
physical  condition  of  a deer..  This  is  most  easily  discovered  by 
making  a detailed  study  of  the  effects  of  these  two  factors  upon 
the  weight  of  a deer,  because  changes  in  the  general  physical  con- 
dition of  a given  individual  are  usually  evidenced  by  variations  in 
that  animal’s  body  weight. 


Figure  7.  Samples  of  plants  browsed  by  deer.  Nos.  1 and  2 — Aspen; 
No.  3 — Apple;  Nos.  4 and  5 — Maple.  Note  teeth  marks  at  arrow  points. 
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Figure  8.  The  deer  line  in  late  winter. 


Figure  9.  Yearling  doe  in  the  last  stages  of 
a lingering  death. 


Figure  10.  Occasionally  mature  animals  lie 
starved  to  death  with  stomachs  completely 
empty.  This  doe  carried  two  buck  fawns. 


Studies  of  the  type  just  mentioned  have  brought  out  a number 
of  interesting  and  significant  points.  First  of  all,  it  has  been  noted 
that  regardless  of  food  and  temperature  conditions,  the  great  ma- 
jority of,  but  not  all,  deer  over  six  months  of  age  reach  the  lowest 
point  in  their  annual  weight  curve  usually  during  the  last  week  in 
February  of  a given  year.  A daily  weight  chart  (Figure  12)  for  a 
yearling  buck  made  during  the  winter  of  1937  is  typical  of  eight 
such  records  compiled  during  the  winters  of  1935-36  and  1936-37. 
In  this  instance,  the  minimum  point  in  the  annual  weight  curve 
occurred  on  February  26.  With  the  knowledge  now  at  hand,  it  is 
impossible  to  explain  this  phenomenon,  but  its  occurrence  doubt- 
less accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  greatest  number  of  winter  deer 
deaths  takes  place  between  February  20  and  March  5 of  any  given 
year. 

Secondly,  it  was  found  that  under  similar  temperature  conditions, 
the  weight  of  a deer  varies  according  to  the  quality  of  the  food 
materials  eaten.  When  offered  only  laurel,  which  in  itself  we  know 
to  be  a starvation  diet,  a rapid  loss  of  weight  invariably  results. 
With  a diet  consisting  solely  of  aspen  browse,  a more  gradual  re- 
duction is  shown,  while  ideal  food  materials  will  under  similar 
temperatures  result  in  a slight  gain  in  weight.  The  reactions  just 
discussed  may  be  clearly  seen  by  a study  of  the  tables  presented 
herewith  (Figure  13). 

VARIATION  OF  DEER  WEIGHTS  UNDER  SIMILAR  TEMPERATURES 


AND  VARIED 

FOOD  SUPPLIES 

Deer  No.  1 

— Male  Fawn 

FEED: STANDARD 

FEED:  LAUREL 

FEED: STANDARD 

FEED 

: ASPEN 

HORSE  CHOW 

BROWSE 

HORSE  CHOW 

BROWSE 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Date  Temp.  Weight 

Date  Temp.  Weight 

Date  Temp. 

Weight 

Date 

Temp. 

Weight 

March  12  30  53% 

Jan.  24  27  58 

March  11  28 

52% 

Feb. 

7 

33 

54% 

March  13  35  54  % 

Jan.  25  44  57% 

March  12  30 

53% 

Feb. 

8 

33 

54% 

March  14  36  53 

Jan.  26  36  56% 

March  13  35 

54% 

Feb. 

9 

40 

54% 

March  15  33  53% 

Jan.  27  33  54% 

March  14  36 

53 

Feb. 

10 

29 

52% 

March  16  34  53% 

Jan.  28  29  53% 

March  15  33 

53% 

Feb. 

11 

28 

50% 

March  17  38  53% 

Jan.  29  42  52% 

March  16  34 

53% 

Feb. 

12 

31 

50% 

March  18  37  54 

Jan.  30  34  52 

March  17  38 

53% 

Feb. 

13 

39 

50% 

Av.  Mean  Temp.  34.7 

Av.  Mean  Temp.  35.0 

Av.  Mean  Temp. 

33.4 

Av.  Mean  Temp 

. 33.3 

Change  in  Weight  + % 

Change  in  Weight  —6 

Change  in  Weight  -f-  % 

Chant 

;e  in  Weight  -4  % 

Deer  No.  2- 

-Female  Fawn 

FEED:  LAUREL  & 

FEED: STANDARD 

RHODODENDRON 

FEED: STANDARD 

FEED 

: ASPEN 

HORSE  CHOW 

BROWSE 

HORSE  CHOW 

BROWSE 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Date  Temp.  Weight 

Date  Temp.  Weight 

Date  Temp. 

Weight 

Date 

Temp. 

Weight 

March  11  28  47% 

Feb.  7 33  51 

March  12  30 

47% 

Jan. 

24 

27 

52%. 

March  12  30  47% 

Feb.  8 33  50 

March  13  35 

48% 

Jan. 

25 

44 

51% 

March  13  35  48% 

Feb.  9 40  49 

March  14  36 

47% 

Jan. 

26 

36 

50% 

March  14  36  47% 

Feb.  10  29  48% 

March  15  33 

48 

Jan. 

27 

33 

50 

March  15  33  48 

Feb.  11  28  47% 

March  16  34 

48% 

Jan. 

28 

29 

49% 

March  16  34  48% 

Feb.  12  31  46% 

March  17  38 

48% 

Jan. 

29 

30 

48% 

March  17  38  48% 

Feb.  13  39  46% 

March  18  37 

48% 

Jan. 

30 

34 

48% 

Av.  Mean  Temp.  33.4 

Av.  Mean  Temp.  33.3 

Av.  Mean  Temp. 

34.7 

Av.  Mean  Temp.  35.0 

Change  in  Weight  -f-  1 

Change  in  Weight  -4  % 

Change  in  Weight  -f- 1 

Chant 

;e  in  Weight  -4  % 

FEED:  LAUREL 
BROWSE 
Mean 


Date 

Temp. 

Weight 

Jan. 

17 

27 

50% 

Jan. 

18 

38 

50% 

Jan. 

19 

37 

50% 

Jan. 

20 

31 

48 

Jan. 

21 

33 

49 

Jan. 

22 

38 

47% 

Jan. 

23 

34 

46% 

Av.  Mean  Temp.  34.0 
Change  in  Weight  -3  Ms 


Deer  No.  3 — Male  Fawn 

FEED:  STANDARD 
HORSE  CHOW 


Mean 

Date  Temp.  Weight 


March  12 

30 

47 

March  13 

35 

47% 

March  14 

36 

45% 

March  15 

33 

47 

March  16 

34 

47% 

March  17 

38 

47% 

March  18 

37 

48 

Av.  Mean  Temp.  34.7 
Change  in  Weight  -f-1 


FEED:  RHODODENDRON 
BROWSE 
Mean 


Date 

Temp. 

Weight 

Feb. 

14 

36 

48 

Feb. 

15 

36 

47% 

Feb. 

16 

30 

46% 

Feb. 

17 

34 

46 

Feb. 

18 

31 

45% 

Feb. 

19 

38 

44% 

Feb. 

20 

43 

45 

Av.  Mean  Temp.  35.4 
Change  in  Weight  — 3 


Deer  No.  4 — Male  Yearling 


FEED:  STANDARD 
HORSE  CHOW 


Date 

Mean 

Temp. 

Weight 

March 

10 

31 

109 

March 

11 

28 

109% 

March 

12 

30 

108% 

March 

13 

35 

109% 

March 

14 

36 

108% 

March 

15 

33 

109% 

.March 

16 

34 

109% 

Av.  Mean  Temp.  32.9 
Change  in  Weight  + % 


FEED:  LAUREL. 
RHODODENDRON  & 
HEMLOCK  BROWSE 


Date 

Mean 

Temp. 

Weight 

Feb. 

7 

33 

111 

Feb. 

8 

33 

110% 

Feb. 

9 

40 

108% 

Feb. 

10 

29 

107% 

Feb. 

11 

28 

106% 

Feb. 

12 

31 

105% 

Feb. 

13 

39 

106% 

Av.  Mean  Temp.  33.3 
Change  in  Weight  —4  % 


The  feeds  of  the  various 
types  indicated  were  con- 
stantly kept  in  front  of 
the  animals  in  unlimited 
amounts,  while  water  was 
also  available  at  all  times. 


Analysis  of  Standard  Chow 

Protein— 10%;  Fat-3. 2%; 
Carbohydrates— Nitrogen  Free 
Extract,  56%  and  Fibre, 
11%. 


The  horse  feed  used  in  the 
experiments  was  a standard 
market  brand  containing 
cracked  com,  barley,  oats, 
alfalfa  meal,  molasses  and 
other  essentials  of  a bal- 
anced ration. 


Figure  13. 


Thirdly,  it  was  observed  that  average  mean  temperatures  ap- 
proximating 40  degrees  above  zero  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale  appar- 
ently represent  the  critical  point  of  reaction  as  far  as  deer  weights 
are  concerned.  In  this  respect  it  was  found  that  when  the  average 
mean  temperature  exceeds  forty  degrees  and  the  quality  of  the 
food  supply  is  average  or  better,  the  general  weight  reaction 
among  immature  animals  is  toward  a comparatively  rapid  increase. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  average  mean  temperatures  are  be- 
low forty  degrees,  the  weight  curve  of  immature  individuals  with 
ideal  foods  tends  to  follow  the  temperature  curve,  but  the  weight 
curve  of  all  young  stock  on  anything  other  than  ideal  foods  tends 
toward  a general  decrease  (Figure  14). 

In  this  respect,  it  was  noted  that  during  weeks  when  the  aver- 
age mean  temperatures  were  considerably  below  freezing,  as  was 
the  case  during  the  winter  of  1935-36,  regardless  of  the  amount  and 
quality  of  the  foods  offered,  all  experimental  animals  lost  weight 
(Continued  on  page  29) 


Figure  11<  Experimental  deer  pens  with  small  scale  sited. 
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BRIEF  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  NEW  GAME  LAWS 


Looking  on  while  Governor  George  If.  Earle  signs  the  new  Game  Code.  High!  to  left:  Major  Nicholas  Riddle,  President  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission;  The  Honorable  Edgar  A.  Sehrope,  Chairman  of  the  House  Game  Committee,  who  sponsored  the  bill; 
Seth  Gordon,  Executive  Director  of  the  Commission,  and  Judd  C.  Turner,  Assistant  Director. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S  Revised  Game  Code,  approved  by  Governor 
Earle  on  June  3,  1937  (Act  No.  316),  was  an  administrative 
measure  sponsored  by  Hon.  Edgar  A.  Sehrope  of  Schuylkill 
County,  Chairman  of  the  House  Game  Committee,  and  staunchly 
supported  by  the  Governor  and  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs.  This  revised  statute  can  truly  be  said  to  be  “a 
sportsman’s  law”  because  of  the  very  active  part  the  sportsmen  of 
Pennsylvania  took  in  drafting  and  passing  it. 

The  new  modernized  and  simplified  code  as  a whole  is  a big 
improvement  over  the  old  law.  Obsolete  provisions  were  eliminated 
and  new  features  were  added  to  cope  with  present  day  conditions, 
which  will  materially  benefit  both  sportsmen  and  landowners.  The 
wording  of  the  entire  code  has  been  improved  in  an  effort  to  make 
the  meaning  of  the  law  clear  to  all  concerned. 

Among  the  new  features  are  provisions  which  will: 

(a)  Provide  greater  safety  for  hunters  and  landowners,  with 
suitable  punishment  for  those  who  use  firearms  carelessly 
while  hunting,  and  require  reports  of  all  hunting  accidents 
within  seventy-two  hours; 

(b)  Outlaw  the  drunken  hunter  as  we  have  the  drunken  driver; 

(c)  Assure  new  and  more  effective  protection  to  farm  property, 
in  an  effort  to  stop  vandalism  while  hunting;  and 

(d)  Supply  the  Game  Commission  with  the  necessary  machinery 
to  advance  its  new  farm-game  refuge  and  wild-game  rearing 
programs  rapidly;  also  to  encourage  farmers  to  help  produce 
more  small  game. 


This  Revised  Game  Code  is  looked  upon  as  the  beginning  of 
another  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  game 
management.  It  is  broad  in  scope  and  liberal  in  policy.  It  liber- 
alizes the  former  hunting  regulations  for  the  good  sportsman,  and 
will  act  as  a curb  to  those  who  have  no  regard  for  the  rights  of 
others,  or  obey  no  law  other  than  their  own.  Among  the  important 
changes  in  the  revised  law  are  the  following: 


HUNTING  LICENSE  REQUIREMENTS 

License  Issuance — Heretofore  hunting  licenses  were  issued  mostly 
by  County  Treasurers.  Now  they  will  be  issued  by  agents  appointed 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  by  the  Department  of  Revenue,  in- 
cluding County  Treasurers.  Positive  identification  must  be  estab- 
lished before  a license  may  be  issued  to  stop  the  issuance  of  li- 
censes to  persons  not  legally  entitled  to  them.  Agents  who  issue 
licenses  carelessly  or  negligently  will  be  recalled. 

Minimum  Age — Persons  between  twelve  (12)  years  and  sixteen 
(16)  years  may  be  issued  a hunting  license  only  upon  presentation 
of  a written  request  from  the  father,  mother,  or  legally  constituted 
guardian,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a parent  or  guardian,  or 
some  other  immediate  member  of  the  family  twenty-one  (21)  years 
of  age  or  older,  except  when  hunting  on  the  premises  whereon 
such  person  resides.  Heretofore  licenses  could  not  be  issued  to  per- 
sons under  fourteen  (14)  years  of  age. 

Fees — Resident  hunter’s  licenses  cost  $2.00;  non-resident  hunter’s 
licenses  $15.00,  regardless  of  the  fees  charged  by  other  states. 

Seizures — Licenses  and  tags  may  be  seized  by  officers  of  the 
Game  Commission  when  the  owners  are  apprehended  violating  any 
game  law  or  any  rules  or  regulations  of  the  Commission,  but  may 
be  returned  to  the  owner  if  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  satisfied  that  revocation  should  not  be  recommended  to  the 
Commission. 

License  Revocations — The  power  to  revoke  hunting  licenses  has 
been  broadened  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  the  new  code,  espe- 
cially to  afford  more  protection  against  vandalism  on  the  farms. 
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Game  Killed  Reports — A report  of  the  game  killed,  on  the  form 
attached  to  each  license,  must  now  be  mailed  to  the  Commission 
not  later  than  January  15  following  the  date  of  issuance.  Penalty 
$2.00  instead  of  $20.00  as  heretofore.  This  requirement  will  be 
enforced. 

Signing  of  License — Failure  to  sign  a license  before  using  it  sub- 
jects the  owner  to  a fine  of  $1.00  instead  of  $5.00  as  heretofore.  This 
requirement  will  be  enforced. 

Displaying  Tag— Tags  must  now  be  displayed  and  attached  to  the 
outer  garment  on  the  middle  of  the  back.  Suspension  on  a cord  is 
unlawful. 

SPECIAL  PERMITS 

Unless  otherwise  indicated  below,  all  special  permits  may  be  is- 
sued only  to  residents  of  the  Commonwealth  who  are  twenty-one 
(21)  years  old  or  older.  Permits  which  the  Commission  may  now 
issue  are  as  follows: 

Collecting  Permits  are  reduced  to  two  classes:  (a)  Persons  of 
known  scientific  attainment  in  either  ornithology  or  mammalogy, 
whether  residents  of  the  Commonwealth  or  not;  and  (b)  Agents  of 
public  museums,  whether  residents  of  the  Commonwealth  or  not. 
Fee  $5.00.  Permits  formerly  issued  to  teachers  of  ornithology  are 
no  longer  available. 

Taxidermy  Permits  may  be  issued  to  persons  who  have  served 
a regular  apprenticeship  for  four  (4)  months  or  more.  The  Com- 
mission is  given  authority  to  set  up  a system  of  examinations  to 
determine  the  fitness  of  applicants  for  such  permits  (This  has  been 
done.  Ask  the  Commission  for  further  details).  Fee  $25.00. 

Fur-Dealer’s  Permits  for  residents  who  have  permanently  resided 
in  the  Commonwealth  for  the  preceding  twelve  (12)  months  or 
more,  $10.00;  special  permits  for  employes  of  resident  fur-dealers, 
$5.00;  non-residents,  $50.00.  The  former  $5.00  independent  fur-deal- 
er’s license  has  been  eliminated. 

Commercial  Game  Propagating  Permits  $5.00.  The  former  require- 
ment that  small  game  commercial  propagating  pens  be  entirely 
covered  over  has  been  eliminated.  Enclosures  may  now  either  be 
covered  over  or  surrounded  by  a tight  woven  wire  fence,  with  a 
mesh  not  larger  than  two  (2")  inches  and  not  less  than  six  (6')  feet 
high.  No  small  game  may  be  killed  by  shooting  within  such  en- 
closure except  during  the  regular  open  season  and  under  the  same 
limitations  as  applying  to  wild-reared  game. 

Regulated  Shooting  Grounds  Permits  may  now  be  issued  at  $25.00 
for  the  first  100  acres,  and  $5.00  for  each  additional  100  acres  or 
fraction  thereof.  This  practice,  formerly  conducted  under  propagat- 
ing licenses,  now  is  closely  regulated  by  new  provisions  in  the  law 
and  regulations  of  the  Commission. 

Operators  of  regulated  shooting  grounds  must  release  a minimum 
of  100  pheasants,  chukar  partridges,  or  mallard  or  black  ducks,  and 
must  supply  public  hunting  grounds  adjacent  equal  to  one-half  of 
the  area  in  the  regulated  shooting  grounds,  unless  prior  to  the 
opening  season  the  permitee  turns  over  to  the  Commission  twenty- 
five  (25%)  per  cent  of  the  birds  propagated  or  purchased  for  shoot- 
ing purposes. 

Holders  of  such  permits  may  shoot  pheasants,  chukar  partridges 
and  mallard  or  black  ducks  thereon,  without  regard  to  sex  or  num- 
ber, during  the  season  beginning  at  the  same  time  as  the  general 
statewide  open  season  and  expiring  December  31,  so  long  as  they 
do  not  kill  more  than  certain  percentages  stipulated  in  the  law.  All 
birds  killed  on  regulated  shooting  grounds  must  be  tagged  with 
special  seals  supplied  by  the  Commission. 

Ferret  and  FIteh  Possession  Permits  $5.00  for  each  animal;  breed- 
ers and  dealer’s  permits,  $25.00. 

Fur  Farming  Permits  for  commercial  purposes,  $5.00. 

Roadside  Menagerie  Permits,  $5.00. 

Field  Trial  Permits  good  for  five  (5)  days,  $5.00.  Not  required 
during  training  period  from  August  20  to  March  31.  Special  permits 
required  between  April  1 and  April  15. 

Retriever  Trial  Permits,  a new  feature  in  the  law,  available  Octo- 
ber 15  to  December  31,  inclusive,  Sundays  excepted.  Fee  $10.00  per 
day. 

Fox  Hunting  Club  Permits,  a new  feature  in  the  law,  for  fox 
hunting  clubs  or  individuals  owning  and  hunting  organized  packs 
of  twenty  (20)  or  more  hounds,  to  hunt  from  the  20th  day  of 
August  to  the  31st  day  of  Marcn  next  following.  Fee  $50.00. 

NEW  GAME  ANIMALS  AND  GAME  BIRDS 

Raccoons  are  now  listed  as  game  animals  only,  and  may  not  be 
taken  with  traps  except  in  counties  and  during  such  periods  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  Commission. 

Woodchucks,  commonly  known  as  groundhogs,  are  added  to  the 
list  of  game  animals,  and  may  be  taken  only  by  the  same  methods 
as  apply  to  rabbits,  squirrels,  etc. 

Doves  are  now  classified  as  game  birds,  but  no  open  season  in 
1937.  (See  seasons  and  bag  limits  on  page  26.) 

STATUS  OF  FUR-BEARERS 

The  raecoon  was  eliminated  from  the  list  of  fur-bearing  animals, 
and  the  Commission  is  given  the  right  to  remove  skunks  from  the 
list  of  fur-bearing  animals  in  any  county,  or  part  thereof. 

Steel  traps  may  not  be  set  closer  than  five  (5')  feet  from  any 
hole  or  den  which  may  be  occupied  by  a fur-bearing  animal  or 
predator;  muskrats  and  beavers  may  not  be  taken  by  shooting; 
nor  may  any  fur-bearing  animal  or  predatory  animal  be  taken 
through  the  use  of  snares,  poison,  explosives,  chemicals,  steel  traps 
with  teeth  or  with  a jaw-spread  exceeding  six  and  one  (6V2") 
inches  in  any  direction;  nor  may  tur-bearing  animals  be  smoked 
out  or  dug  out  of  any  den  or  house,  nor  may  den  trees  be  cut.  The 
former  size  restriction  on  deadfalls  has  been  removed. 

See  the  law  for  special  regulations  relative  to  taking  beavers 
and  tagging  requirements.  Tags  costing  twenty-five  (25c)  cents 
each,  available  from  the  Commission  or  any  of  its  regular  field 
officers,  must  be  attached  to  all  shipments  of  raw  furs  going  to 
other  states. 

UNPROTECTED  BIRDS 

The  list  of  unprotected  birds  was  reduced,  the  birds  now  on  this 
list  being:  The  Blue  Jay,  the  English  Sparrow,  the  European  Star- 
ling. the  Kingfisher,  the  Goshawk,  the  Sharp-shinned  Hawk,  the 
Cooper’s  Hawk,  the  Great-horned  Owl,  the  Snowy  Owl,  and  the 
Crow.  The  Commission  may  add  any  bird  to  the  list  of  unprotected 
birds  in  any  part  of  the  Commonwealth.  Any  person  may  kill  any 


eagle,  hawk,  owl,  turkey,  vulture,  or  heron  when  caught  in  the 
act,  or  immediately  thereafter,  of  destroying  domestic  livestock, 
poultry,  game  or  other  protected  birds,  their  nests  or  young,  or 
fish  in  private  rearing  ponds. 

GENERAL  HUNTING  REGULATIONS 

Possession  of  Game — The  former  30-day  possession  limit  of  game 
after  the  close  of  the  open  season  is  still  in  effect.  Persons  desir- 
ing to  retain  lawfully  killed  game  for  a longer  period  may  apply 
to  the  Commission  for  a permit,  issued  without  charge,  to  possess 
such  game  for  an  additional  six  (6)  months. 

Live  Raccoons  when  lawfully  taken  during  the  open  season  maj 
be  retained  indefinitely  if  a permit,  issued  without  charge,  is  ob- 
tained from  the  Commission  within  five  (5)  days  after  the  close  of 
the  season.  Propagating  Permits  required  to  propagate  raccoons. 
Raccoons  legally  taken  during  the  open  season  may  l»e  sold  at  any- 
time for  release  or  propagating  purposes. 

Hunting  Hours  for  all  game  7:00  A.  M.  to  5:00  P.  M daily  during 
the  open  season,  except  Sundays,  instead  of  the  former  confusing 
requirements.  The  Commission  may  delay  the  opening  hour  on  the 
first  day  of  any  season.  Raccoons  may  be  hunted  day  or  night,  ex- 
cept Sundays,  the  daily  bag  limit  including  all  animals  taken  from 
12:00  o’clock  noon  of  one  day  to  12:00  o’clock  noon  of  the  day 
following. 

Magazine  Shotguns — No  automatic  firearms  may  be  used  to  take 
wild  birds  or  animals  of  any  kind,  and  magazine  shotguns,  except 
when  hunting  large  game,  shall  not  contain  more  than  three  (3) 
shells  at  one  time  in  the  magazine  and  chamber  combined.  For 
safety’s  sake  it  is  recommended  that  a plug  be  inserted  in  the 
magazine  so  that  it  will  not  hold  more  than  two  (2)  shells.  This 
also  will  prevent  unintentional  violations  of  the  law. 

Prohibited  Unlawful  Devices — It  is  unlawful  to  kill  game  from 
an  automobile  or  vehicle,  or  a boat  or  craft  propelled  by  mechan- 
ical power;  or  to  use  any  bait,  hay,  grain,  or  other  food  to  entice 
game;  or  to  use  any  snare,  set-gun,  net,  bird  lime,  deer  lick,  pit- 
fall,  turkey  blind  or  turkey  pen,  or  any  artificial  light  to  take 
game.  This  provision  does  not  prohibit  baiting  traps  for  fur-bear- 
ers, predators,  or  raccoons,  nor  prevent  the  trapping  of  raccoons  in 
open  counties,  or  the  use  of  artificial  lights  in  taking  raccoons. 

Calling  turkeys  is  legalized  by  the  new  law.  Don’t  pull  the  trig- 
ger without  seeing  clearly-  the  game  you  are  shooting  at.  Help  in- 
crease the  wild  turkey  stock  by  killing  gobblers  only  wherever 
possible. 

Hunting  Parties — No  party  of  more  than  five  (5)  may  hunt  small 
game.  Heretofore  parties  of  three  (3)  or  more  were  required  to 
maintain  a roster  while  hunting  big  game.  Such  roster  is  now  re- 
quired only  for  groups  of  five  (5)  or  more.  The  captain  must  carry 
a copy  of  the  roster  while  hunting.  Another  copy  must  be  posted 
at  the  headquarters  or  camp,  so  as  to  be  plainly  visible  for  Inspec- 
tion from  the  outside,  and  so  posted  for  thirty  (30)  days  after  the 
close  of  the  open  season.  One  copy  of  such  roster  must  be  for- 
warded to  the  Commission  within  fifteen  (15)  days  after  the  close 
of  the  open  season  for  big  game.  Forms  available  from  the  Game 
Commission. 

Tagging  Big  Game — Heretofore  the  law  required  the  tagging  of 
big  game  killed  within  six  (6)  hours.  Now  such  tagging  must  be 
done  within  four  (4)  hours,  using  the  tag  supplied  with  the  license. 

Killing  Game  by  Mistake — Heretofore  persons  killing  game  by 
mistake  could  make  affidavit  and  deposit  the  entire  penalty  within 
twenty-four  (24)  hours,  and  later  the  Commission  was  authorized 
to  return  half  of  it.  Now  only  half  the  penalty  provided  for  the 
illegal  killing  of  any  big  game  animal  and  two-fifths  of  the  penalty 
for  the  illegal  killing  of  any  other  bird  or  animal  must  be  so  de- 
posited with  a representative  of  the  Commission.  The  person  killing 
such  bird  or  animal  shall  remove  the  entrails  and  deliver  the 
carcass  to  a Game  Protector,  and  make  a sworn  statement  concern- 
ing the  mistake. 

Transporting  Game — The  law  relative  to  the  transportation  and 
marking  of  game  for  transportation  has  not  been  changed.  Game 
must  either  be  carried  openly  without  cover,  or  when  carried  in 
baggage  or  box  the  receptacle  must  have  attached  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person  owning  it,  the  license  and  county  numbers, 
the  county  wherein  killed,  and  the  number  of  each  species  of  game 
contained  therein. 

Game  Sold  For  Food — Deer  and  rabbits  killed  in  another  State  or 
Nation  may  be  sold  for  human  consumption.  All  other  wild  game, 
except  raccoons,  may  not  be  sold.  Foreign  game  imported  for  hu- 
man consumption  must  now  be  tagged  with  seals  obtained  from 
the  Commission  at  a cost  of  five  (5c)  cents  each.  The  sale  of  game 
raised  under  a commercial  propagating  permit,  when  properly 
tagged,  is  lawful. 

Dogs  Chasing  Elk  or  Deer — Heretofore  any  dog  which  chased  an 
elk  or  deer  for  a half  mile  or  more  could  be  killed,  and  subjected 
its  owner  to  a penalty.  The  new  law  authorizes  such  killing  only 
when  the  dog  is  in  such  close  pursuit  as  to  endanger  the  life  of  the 
deer  or  elk,  and  does  not  subject  the  owner  to  a penalty  unless 
found  in  the  act  of  killing  a deer  or  elk,  or  an  affidavit  is  made 
that  the  dog  is  in  the  habit  of  pursuing  deer  or  elk,  or  did  kill  or 
injure  such  animals.  This  provision  of  the  former  law  was  modified 
to  liberalize  fox  and  bobcat  hunting. 

Training  Season — The  dog  training  season  now  runs  from  August 
20  to  the  end  of  March,  Sundays  included,  unless  curtailed  by  the 
Commission.  Heretofore  the  training  season  ended  the  last  day  of 
February.  Raccoon  dogs  may  be  trained  to  midnight,  and  rabbit 
dogs  to  9:00  P.  M.,  instead  of  all  night  and  10:00  P.  M.,  respectively, 
as  under  the  old  law. 

No  dogs  may  be  permitted  to  chase  wild  birds  or  animals  of  any 
kind  between  the  1st  day  of  April  and  the  19th  day  of  August,  in- 
clusive. The  Commission  is  authorized  to  allow  fox  chasing  in  any 
county  throughout  the  year  except  for  a sixty  (60)  day  period. 

Releasing  Cats  Unlawful — The  old  law  prohibiting  the  releasing 
of  any  fox,  wildcat,  mink,  weasel,  ferret  or  fitch  brought  into  the 
State  from  another  state  or  country,  or  reared  in  captivity,  has 
been  extended  to  prohibit  releasing  any  domestic  oat  within  the 
State,  in  an  effort  to  stop  the  former  practice  of  dropping  unwanted 
cats  along  the  public  highways.  Penalty  $25.00. 

Killing  Game  Destroying  Property — This  portion  of  the  law  has 
been  continued,  but  considerably  modified  and  restricted.  Ask  the 
Commission  for  full  details  if  interested. 

Disputes  Over  Ownership  of  Game — In  case  of  a dispute  over  the 
ownership  of  the  carcass  of  game  a disinterested  person,  other  than 
(Continued  on  page  31) 
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Willful  Mae’s  Puppies 


MARY  and  I sat  in  the  library  discussing  with  infinite  patience 
and  strained  politeness  our  plans  for  gunning  the  following 
day.  In  a very  cultured  way  she  had  the  ability  to  argue  a blue 
mule  into  thinking  he  was  pink.  In  fact,  Mary  was  inclined  to  be 
a bit  sharp  at  times,  at  least  it  seemed  so  to  me,  but  I always 
made  the  point  that  there  couldn’t  be  a difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween two  people  if  they  both  knew  what  they  were  talking  about. 
Since  I usually  was  familiar  with  the  subject  under  discussion, 
only  one  conclusion  could  be  drawn. 

This  particular  night  we  were  discussing  Willful  Mae  and  her 
puppies.  I had  always  been  proud  of  my  little  English  Springer 
and  when  she  brought  forth  her  first  litter  of  prospective  field  trial 
winners,  my  pride  took  a hop  or  two  upward.  I shall  never  for- 
get her  soft,  brown  eyes  asking  for  praise  nor  the  way  she  trotted 
her  charming  youngsters  around  the  lawn  like  a handler  in  a ring. 
It  was  funny  how  she  outwitted  Mary. 

For  weeks  before  the  blessed  event  Mary  had  been  talking  about 
it  and  without  my  knowledge  had  been  laying  very  elaborate  plans. 
I came  home  one  night  to  find  a small  knitting  basket  all  decked 
out  in  ribbons,  blue  and  pink. 

“What’s  this?’’  I asked,  kicking  it  with  my  toe. 

“That  is  Mae’s  basket,  where  she  can  nurse  her  puppies,”  Mary 
replied  quickly,  “and  don’t  kick  it  out  of  shape.” 

“But  it’s  too  small  and  anyway  she  is  always  out  in  her  run,” 
I replied,  “she’s  not  a lap  dog,  you  know.” 

“No  one  said  she  was,”  Mary  replied  in  a huff,  ready  to  take  up 
the  cudgels  of  battle,  “but  I think  she  should  have  special  consid- 
eration now.” 

“That’s  tommyrot,”  I said,  “Mae  knows  more  about  raising  a 
family  than  you  do.” 

Things  continued  to  go  from  bad  to  worse. 

Someone  told  Mary  about  a dog  hospital  which  we  had  to  visit 
and  investigate.  She  became  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  obstetrical 
services.  I had  visions  of  a delivery  room  in  white  with  specialists 
and  nurses,  the  smell  of  anesthetics,  the  possibility  of  a Caesarian, 
and  Mary  pacing  the  corridors  in  the  best  male  fashion.  It  became 
a nightmare.  Mary  would  wake  me  out  of  a sound  sleep  when  a 
new  thought  struck  her. 

For  the  last  few  weeks  we  gave  Mae  the  run  of  the  place.  The 
property  was  fenced  so'  she  couldn’t  go  very  far.  We  kept  her 
pen  open  so  she  could  sleep  in  her  little  house  but  she  seemed  to 
prefer  the  porch  or  under  the  lilac  bush.  In  the  evening  when  I 
strolled  out  to  pet  her,  she  would  lie  down  in  front  of  me  and 
sigh  with  contentment.  She  had  never  suspected  what  Mary  had 
planned,  for  when  I told  her,  she  opened  her  eyes  wide  in  aston- 
ishment. She  shook  her  head  as  in  a quandary,  her  long  ears  flap- 
ping around  her  nose.  I never  discovered  what  she  had  in  mind 
but  I felt  sure  she  had  a plan. 

The  big  day  finally  arrived,  at  least  Mary  said  it  had  the  night 
before.  She  planned  to  take  Mae  to  a veterinarian  the  next  morn- 
ing. When  morning  came  Mary  got  up  bright  and  early.  Since  I 
had  to  drive  them  down  I got  up  too.  We  had  a quick  breakfast 
and  she  went  out  to  get  Mae  while  I got  the  car.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  she  took  a long  time  as  I waited  at  the  garage  and  finally 
with  some  impatience  I went  to  investigate. 

Mary  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  lawn  getting  more  up- 
set by  the  minute.  Mae  had  disappeared — at  least  she  didn’t  come 
running  as  usual.  We  whistled  and  called  without  results.  Mary 
was  pathetic  the  way  she  walked  around  pleading  for  Mae  to 
come.  It  struck  me  funny  but  I didn’t  dare  laugh.  After  a few 


absurd  suggestions  on  my  part  and  evidence  of  a brewing  storm 
on  Mary’s,  we  decided  to  search  systematically.  Knowing  that  she 
could  not  get  out  of  the  grounds  made  it  all  the  more  exasperat- 
ing. We  searched  under  the  lilac  bush  and  around  the  porch, 
back  of  the  garage  and  down  near  the  creek.  Eventually  we  stum- 
bled on  a feasible  plan.  We  got  Mae’s  dish  and  rattled  it  against 
the  fence  as  we  did  every  night  when  we  fed  her.  The  results  were 
slow  but  sure.  Mary  saw  her  first. 

“There  she  is!”  she  cried. 

Mae’s  nose  was  creeping  out  of  her  house,  the  one  place  we  had 
neglected.  Her  eyes  were  filled  with  suspicion.  Mary  ran  over  to 
get  her  but  stopped  short.  Mae  backed  in  again.  When  I reached 
the  kennel  I knew  why  Mary  had  hesitated.  We  heard  squeaks  and 
sneezes  and  grunts. 

Mary  turned  to  me,  crushed.  Her  well  laid  plans  were  ruined. 
Of  course,  I never  mentioned  to  Mary  that  I had  been  right  about 
the  obstetrics  and  all,  but  the  defeat  stuck  for  she  has  been  trying 
ever  since  then  to  get  back  at  me. 

We  saved  two  puppies  for  our  own.  Mine  was  a big-boned,  liver 
and  white,  which  was  promptly  named  “Flush.”  Even  as  a young- 
ster his  feet  were  big,  his  ears  nicely  set,  his  eyes  sparkled  and 
he  was  full  of  life.  In  fact,  he  more  or  less  ran  the  litter.  I sug- 
gested to  Mary  that  she  select  one  about  the  same  size  but  in  her 
stubborn  feminine  way  she  fell  in  love  with  the  runt,  an  under- 
sized, shy  little  girl,  who  was  always  the  last  to  feed  and  always 
dodged  a scuffle.  Understand,  there  was  nothing  physically  wrong 
with  the  dog — she  was  marked  beautifully — but  she  had  an  in- 
feriority complex  if  I ever  saw  one.  To  Mary  she  was  precious 
and  a darling. 

Mae  kept  out  of  our  arguments  over  her  puppies.  She  permitted 
us  to  make  our  selection  without  interference.  However,  I had  the 
vague  impression  that  I was  making  a mistake  when  I noticed  Mae 
looking  at  me  in  a doubtful  sort  of  way,  but  I felt  sure  that  I was 
right.  Flush  had  all  the  earmarks  of  a great  dog. 

The  puppies  were  now  eight  months  old  and  full  of  life.  We  had 
trained  them  carefully  and  faithfully.  They  had  been  allowed  to 
run  in  the  field  when  they  were  mere  babies.  Flush  could  strike 
out  boldly  and  follow  his  mother.  The  runt  which  Mary  had 
named  “Missie”  hung  in  the  background.  We  shot  cap  pistols 
over  them  at  first;  a little  later  we  substituted  a .22.  Finally  we 
used  Mary’s  .410.  They  took  to  the  game  like  a duck  to  a pond. 

So  it  was  that  on  this  evening  in  November  we  argued  about 
gunning  the  following  day.  I carefully  explained  to  Mary  that  it 
was  rank  foolishness  to  take  pups,  they  would  spoil  the  day  for 
certain.  I could  visualize  the  procedure  perfectly  . . . Mae  trying 
to  work  with  her  mind  distracted  by  the  young  dogs,  Flush  off  in 
another  field  after  a field  mouse,  and  Missie  poking  around  some- 
where behind  us. 

“Missie  is  a sweet  little  dog,”  Mary  stated.  “If  you  don’t  want 
to  shoot  over  her,  I’ll  go  off  alone.” 

“But  we  wouldn’t  be  shooting  together  if  you  did  that,”  I pointed 
out.  “Why  not  take  her  down  the  road  for  exercise.  She’ll  never 
find  game.” 

This  only  served  to  make  Mary  more  determined.  It  was  use- 
less to  argue  further.  I agreed  to  take  the  pups. 

The  morning  broke,  soft  and  clear.  We  dressed  quickly,  packed 
our  things  in  front  and  tied  the  dogs  in  the  rumble  seat.  We  prob- 
ably made  a sporting  looking  party  but  I was  apprehensive  of  our 
luck  and  I questioned  our  good  sense. 

(Continued  on  page  31) 
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(Continued  from  page  5) 


started  a program  whereby  the  sportsmen  purchased  their  own 
land.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  larger  State  Forest 
lands  are  also  in  effect  public  shooting  grounds,  with  many  game 
refuges  on  them. 

In  1923  all  the  game  laws  were  codified  and  thereby  made  more 
intelligible,  also  the  resident  hunter’s  license  fee  was  increased  to 
$1.25,  and  the  non-resident  hunter’s  license  fee  to  $15. 

This,  briefly,  is  the  early  history  of  game  conservation  in 
Pennsylvania. 

What  is  the  status  of  Pennsylvania’s  game  conservation  pro- 
gram today?  As  stated  before,  there  are  eight,  instead  of  six, 
members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  It  is  their  duty 
to  determine  Pennsylvania’s  policies  of  wildlife  conservation.  The 
legislature  fixes  the  hunting  season  and  acts  upon  certain  features 
of  wildlife  control,  but  the  Commission  has  the  power  to  change 
the  seasons  and  daily  and  seasonal  bag  limits  of  game  as  local 
conditions  seem  to  warrant.  The  Commission  has  control  of  the 
funds  which  accumulate  from  the  sale  of  hunter’s  licenses,  from 
fines  and  other  sources  of  revenue.  The  “Game  Fund”  is  main- 
tained separately  so  that  direct  returns  are  made  to  the  sportsmen 
who  have  paid  their  license  fees.  The  revocation  of  hunter’s 
licenses  and  the  issuance  and  revocation  of  special  licenses  is  also 
in  the  hands  of  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  elects  an  executive  director  who  administers  its 
plans  and  policies.  He  is  the  Chief  Game  Protector  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Bureau  of  Refuges  and  Lands  is  charged  with  the  acqui- 
sition of  all  lands,  for  game  refuges  and  public  hunting  grounds, 
the  creation  of  game  refuges,  and  the  supervision  over  refuge 
keepers  and  the  management  of  state  game  lands  and  game 
refuges. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Refuge  System  is  world-famous.  In  its 
essentials  it  has  been  adopted  by  many  states  and  countries  as  the 
most  efficient  system  of  its  kind  yet  developed. 

At  the  present  time  it  consists  of  188  primary  game  refuges, 
most  of  which  are  under  the  supervision  of  salaried  game  refuge 
keepers,  in  many  cases  a refuge  keeper  having  charge  of  several 
primary  refuges  and  auxiliary  refuges.  Primary  refuges  total 
125,000  acres  and  auxiliary  refuges  15,000  acres.  The  system  of 
control  is  the  same  with  each  class.  All  are  surrounded  by  a single 
strand  of  wire,  a brushed  line  from  eight  to  ten  feet  wide,  and 
conspicuously  posted.  All  refuges  are  surrounded  by  public  hunt- 
ing grounds.  Refuges  for  large  game  are  from  1,000  to  3,000  acres 
in  size,  for  small  game  such  as  wild  turkeys,  grouse,  quail,  pheas- 
ants, and  rabbits  from  100  acres  to  1,000  acres.  To  date  the  sports- 
men of  Pennsylvania  have  acquired  by  purchase  over  552,443  acres 
of  state  game  lands.  The  land  purchase  program  is  proceeding 
with  the  purchase  of  approximately  75,000  acres  a year.  This  will 
continue  for  several  years,  and  should  enable  the  Commission 


completely  to  finance  a longtime  plan  for  perpetual  game  and 
wildlife  conservation  in  the  State. 

This  Bureau  also  has  charge  of  the  Commission’s  farm-game 
program — a plan  to  provide  more  open  hunting  territory.  One  of 
these  projects  was  completed  prior  to  the  hunting  season  last  fall 
which  included  ten  contiguous  farms  in  Chester  County,  totalling 
1,507  acres.  The  result  of  this  project  alone  convinced  the  Com- 
mission that  the  plan  is  sound  in  every  respect.  Its  success  indi- 
cates that  it  is  a decided  step  forward  toward  solving  the  farm 
game  problem.  It  is  based  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  principle 
of  free  shooting,  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  American  sportsmen; 
and  on  good  sportsmanship  on  the  part  of  hunters,  a matter  of 
vital  importance  to  farmers.  Work  is  now  being  carried  on  in 
connection  with  the  establishment  of  fifteen  refuge  projects.  (See 
Mr.  Conklin’s  article  on  The  Farm-Game  Program,  page  8). 

Refuge  keepers,  with  whatever  assistance  is  needed,  keep  old 
roads,  trails  and  refuge  lines  well  brushed  out.  They  wage  con- 
stant warfare  on  natural  game  destroyers.  A large  part  of  their 
time  during  the  winter  months  is  taken  up  with  the  trapping  and 
killing  of  predatory  animals  and  game  feeding. 

They  make  repairs  on  roads  leading  to  the  refuge,  where  the 
road  is  under  the  control  of  the  Game  Commission.  Each  refuge 
is  provided  with  a telephone  and  it  is  usually  necessary  to  con- 
struct a few  miles  of  telephone  line  to  the  refuge  house.  Each 
refuge  keeper,  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  plants  game  food 
and  game  cover  trees  or  shrubs,  and  in  certain  cases  cultivates 
plots  with  grain  for  game  food. 

The  Bureau  of  Protection  enforces  the  game  laws.  Its  force 
comprises  seven  supervisors,  sixty-six  county  protectors  and  thirty 
traveling  game  protectors.  Appointments  to  this  service  as  well  as 
for  refuge  keepers  are  filled  by  graduates  from  the  Game  Commis- 
sion Training  School,  an  institution  established  two  years  ago  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  the  highest  possible  type  of  conserva- 
tion officer  and  insuring  a much  greater  efficiency  in  the  field. 

All  salaried  field  officers  are  now  fully  uniformed.  Pennsylvania 
also  has  a force  of  over  600  deputy  game  protectors  who  serve 
without  remuneration. 

One  of  the  important  phases  of  the  work  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion is  the  control  of  animals  which  destroy  game.  Game  pro- 
tectors and  refuge  keepers  destroy  all  the  predatory  creatures 
they  can,  but  it  has  been  found  worthwhile  to  offer  stated  sums 
of  money  for  the  killing  of  certain  species  of  animals.  The  policy 
is  not  to  exterminate  any  kind,  but  merely  keep  them  under  con- 
trol. A division  for  this  purpose  was  established  in  1915,  and  it 
is  now  a part  of  the  Division  of  Accounting  and  Budget. 

The  payment  of  bounties  in  Pennsylvania  is  traditional,  for  it 
goes  back  as  early  as  1683  when  ten  shillings  were  paid  on  dog 
wolves.  Under  regulatory  powers  granted  the  Commission  by  the 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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SEASONS— NEW  LAWS  EXPLAINED 

Resolutions  covering  the  open  seasons  and 
bag  limits  listed  on  the  opposite  chart,  as  well 
as  other  new  policies  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission at  its  July  meeting  are  herewith 
briefed  for  the  convenience  of  our  readers. 

In  the  first  place  a more  liberal  season 
was  declared  on  small  game  with  the  excep- 
tion of  grouse  and  quail.  The  Commission 
felt  justified  in  granting  this  extended  hunt- 
ing period  because  of  the  unusually  mild 
winter  last  year  and  subsequent  excellent 
breeding  season  this  spring. 

* * * 

It  was  decided  also  to  permit  the  trapping 

of  raccoons  in  certain  counties.  These  coun- 
ties are  listed  under  the  regulations  opposite. 
* * * 

Large  game  hunters  will  be  particularly 

gratified  on  the  new  regulation  on  the  bear 

season  which  increases  the  camp  limit  from 
one  to  two.  Under  the  one  to  a camp  limit  a 
second  bear  was  forfeited  to  the  Commis- 
sion. 

* * * 

The  Commission  deemed  it  desirable  to 
declare  another  beaver  season  in  certain 
counties  (see  regulations  on  next  page). 

* * * 

The  9:00  o’clock  opening  hour  for  small 
game  and  for  buck  deer  was  made  effective 
again  this  season  in  view  of  the  tremendous 
popularity  this  safety  first  gesture  invoked 
last  season. 

* * * 

Because  of  the  preponderance  of  antlerless 
deer  in  certain  counties  a short  season  of 
three  days,  November  25  to  27,  inclusive,  was 
declared  on  these  animals  in  54  counties  of 
the  Commonwealth,  under  a special  license 
costing  $2.00.  The  number  of  deer  which 
may  be  removed  from  each  county  is  based 
entirely  upon  the  condition  of  the  herd  in 
that  area.  Three  permits  will  be  issued  for 
each  deer  to  be  removed. 

Antlerless  deer  may  be  taken  without  re- 
gard to  sex,  size  or  weight,  but  there  will 
be  no  excuse  for  the  individual  who  shoots 
a spike  buck,  and  no  sportsman  should  ever 
kill  a fawn. 

The  counties  open  to  the  killing  of  ant- 
lerless deer  and  the  number  of  deer  to  be 
removed  in  each  case  are  as  follows: 

Adams,  100;  Armstrong,  200;  Bedford, 
300;  Berks,  75;  Blair,  200;  Bradford,  250; 
Butler,  200;  Cambria,  500;  Cameron,  400; 
Carbon,  300;  Centre  (Townships  of  Rush, 
Taylor,  North,  Half  Moon,  Huston,  Union, 
Boggs,  Snowshoe,  Burnside  and  Curtin 
only),  300;  Chester,  50;  Clarion,  500;  Clear- 
field (Townships  of  Cooper,  Chest,  Beccaria, 
Penn  and  Boggs  only),  300;  Clinton,  500; 
Columbia,  500;  Cumberland,  225;  Dauphin, 
150;  Elk,  700;  Fayette,  200;  Forest,  1000; 
Franklin,  250;  Fulton,  200;  Huntingdon, 
300;  Indiana,  200;  Jefferson,  500;  Juniata, 
100;  Lackawanna,  200;  Lancaster,  50;  Leb- 
anon, 100;  Lehigh,  50;  Luzerne,  400;  Lycom- 
ing, 2000;  McKean,  800;  Mifflin,  100;  Mon- 


PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION  OFFICIAL  1937  OPEN  SEASONS 
AND  BAG  LIMITS  FOR  GAME  AND  FUR-BEARING  ANIMALS 

Below  is  a summary  of  the  open  seasons  and  bag  limits  established  by  resolution  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  under  date  of  July  7,  1937,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Sections  501  and  601  of  the  Act  of  Assembly,  approved  June  3,  1937. 
Open  season  includes  both  dates  given,  Sundays  excepted  for  game.  The  shooting 
hours  daily  are  7 a.  m.  to  5 p.  m.,  except  Waterfowl  and  Coots  7 a.  m.  to  4 p.  m.  On 
November  1 no  hunting  before  9 a.  m.,  which  also  is  the  opening  hour  on  the  first  day 
of  the  seasons  for  male  deer  and  for  trapping  raccoons  and  fur-bearing  animals.  Rac- 
coons may  be  hunted  at  night.  The  daily  raccoon  limit  covers  animals  taken  noon  to 
noon. 

UPLAND  GAME  Bag  Limits 

(Small  game  possession  limit  2 days’  bag)  Day  Season  Open  Seasons 

Ruffed  Grouse  2 6) 

Bobwhite  Quail,  Gambel  Quail,  Valley  Quail  ( ,,  , XT  ., 

(combined  kinds)  4 12  -Nov'  1'r'ov-  U 

Hares  (Snowshoe  or  varying)  2 8j 

Wild  Turkey  (see  counties  closed  listed  below)*,...  1 1] 

Ringneck  Pheasants,  males  only 2 8| 

Blackbirds  Unlimited)  Nov.  1-Nov.  25 

Rabbits,  Cottontail  4 20 1 

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (combined  kinds)  6 20J 

Squirrels,  Red  Unlimited  Nov.  1-Aug.  15,  1938 

Woodchucks  (commonly  called  Groundhogs)** Unlimited  Nov.  1-Sept.  15,  1938 

Raccoons,  all  counties  by  individual  or  hunting  party  2 10  Nov.  1-Dec.  31 

Raccoons,  by  trapping,  in  counties  listed  below***  10  Dec.  1-Dec.  31 

Bear,  over  one  year  old  by  individual 1 1 Nov.  15-Nov.  20 

Bear,  over  one  year  old  by  hunting  party  of  six 

or  more  2 2 Nov.  15-Nov.  20 

Deer,  antlerless,  in  certain  counties**** 1 1 Nov.  25-Nov.  27 

Deer,  male  with  2 or  more  points  to  1 antler 1 1 Nov.  29-Dec.  11 

Deer,  male  as  above,  by  hunting  party  of  six  or 
more  6 6 Nov.  29-Dec.  11 

No  open  season — Reeves  Pheasants,  Hungarian  and  Chukar  Partridges,  Doves,  Elk 
and  cub  Bears. 

MIGRATORY  GAME 
(Possession  limit  one  day’s  bag) 

Rails  (including  Sora) 15  Unlimited!  Sept  !_Nov.  30 

Gallmules  15  Unlimited) 

Woodcock  4 Unlimited  Oct.  1-Oct.  31 

Snipe,  Wilson  or  Jack 15  Unlimited] 

Wild  Ducks  (Some  species  closed) 10  Unlimited)  N 1-Nnv  If) 

Wild  Geese  (Brant  closed) 5 Unlimited) 

Coots  or  Mudhens  25  UnlimitedJ 

(Ask  Game  Commission,  Harrisburg,  for  full  Federal  Regulations.) 

FUR-BEARERS  (Traps  not  to  be  set  before  9 A.  M.  the  first  day  of  the  open 
trapping  season  for  any  fur-bearing  animals  or  for  Raccoons  in  open  counties) 

Minks,  Opossums,  Skunks  ..: Unlimited  Nov.  15-Feb.  28,  1938 

Muskrats  (by  trapping  only) Unlimited  Dec.  1-Feb.  28,  1938 

Beavers  (by  trapping  only)  in  counties  listed 
below*****  3 Feb.  15-Feb.  28,  1938 

NO  OPEN  SEASON— Otters. 

*No  open  season  on  Wild  Turkeys  during  1937  in  Clarion,  Clearfield,  Forest, 
Sch-uylkill,  Venango  and  Warren  Counties. 

**The  season  is  now  open  on  woodchucks  until  Sept.  15.  Closed  Sept.  16  to  Oct.  31. 

***Counties  open  to  Raccoon  trapping:  Bradford,  Cameron,  Carbon,  Centre,  Clarion, 
Clearfield,  Clinton,  Columbia,  Crawford,  Elk,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lackawanna, 
Luzerne,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Monroe,  Pike,  Potter,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Tioga, 
Union,  Venango,  Warren,  Wayne  and  Wyoming.  Traps  not  to  be  set  or  staked  out 
before  9 A.  M.  the  first  day. 

****Special  open  season  for  the  killing  of  a limited  number  of  Deer  without  visible 
antlers  or  horns,  without  regard  to  sex  or  size  or  weight,  by  special  permit  costing 
$2.00  in  certain  counties.  Detailed  information  concerning  number  of  permits  which 
will  be  issued  in  counties  declared  open,  when  they  will  be  available  for  issuance,  etc., 
may  be  secured  direct  from  the  Commission  at  Harrisburg. 

*****CountieS  open  to  Beaver  trapping:  Bradford,  Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield, 
Clinton,  Columbia,  Elk,  Jefferson,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Montour,  Northumberland, 
Potter,  Snyder,  Sullivan,  Tioga  and  Union.  Write  Commission  for  detailed  information. 
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CURRENT  TOPICS 


Seth  Gordon,  Executive  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  center, 
W.  C.  Shaffer,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Protection,  left,  and  Judd  Turner,  Assist- 
ant Director  of  the  Commission,  rigrht,  destroying  unsafe  firearms  confiscated  dur- 
ing the  past  year  from  careless  and  illegal  hunters.  Inder  a new  State  game  law, 
guns  which  are  in  poor  condition  are  to  be  junked  in  the  interest  of  SAFETY. 

In  commenting  on  the  new  provision.  Director  Gordon  said,  “It  is  one  of  the 
greatest  safety-first  regulations  ever  placed  on  the  statute  books  of  the  Common- 
wealth.” At  the  same  time  he  cautioned  all  hunters  to  put  their  guns  in  shape  and 
to  relegate  to  the  scrap  heap,  or  the  collector's  cabinet,  any  weapon  too  old  or 
too  unsafe  for  use  this  fall. 

He  also  called  attention  to  the  three-shot  limit  for  firearms  to  hunt  small  game 
this  fall  and  urged  ail  hunters  TO  INSERT  PLUGS  in  the  magazines  of  their  re- 
peating weapons  immediately  both  for  the  sake  of  safety  and  to  avoid  uninten- 
tional violations. 


roe,  800;  Northampton,  100;  Northumberland, 
50;  Perry,  200;  Pike,  200;  Potter,  600; 
Schuylkill,  50;  Snyder,  50;  Somerset,  500; 
Sullivan,  1500;  Susquehanna,  150;  Tioga, 
500;  Union,  50;  Venango,  500;  Warren,  1000; 
Wayne,  700;  Westmoreland,  500;  Wyoming, 
1000;  and  York,  100. 

Three  permits  will  be  issued  for  each  deer- 
to  be  removed.  The  special  permits  will  be- 
come available  to  residents  of  the  county 
on  October  1st.  By  November  1st,  if  there 
are  still  some  of  any  quota  remaining  unsold, 
these  may  be  issued  to  duly  licensed  resi- 
dent or  non-resident  hunters,  regardless  of 
the  county  in  which  they  live. 

All  antlerless  deer  killed  must  be  prop- 
erly tagged  within  four  hours  after  killing, 
and  be  reported  to  the  Commission  within 
72  hours.  Anyone  who  hunts  and  kills  an 
antlerless  deer  under  a special  permit  may 
also  hunt  for  antlered  deer  during  the  regu- 
lar buck  season. 

Following  are  some  answers  to  questions 
on  the  antlerless  deer  season: 

1.  All  Special  Deer  Permits  will  be  issued 
direct  from  the  offices  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission, Harrisburg,  Pa.,  upon  receipt 
of  properly  completed  application  on 
blanks  furnished  by  the  Commission 
(which  will  be  available  on  and  after 
August  10,  1937)  and  remittance  by  mail. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  apply  in  person. 

2.  Applications  shall  not  be  filed  prior  to 
September  15,  1937.  No  permits  will  be 
issued  prior  to  October  1. 

3.  Permit  will  be  valid  only  in  the  county 
or  part  thereof  indicated  in  the  permit. 

4.  During  October,  issuance  of  permits 
will  be  restricted  to  residents  of  the  re- 
spective counties  in  which  such  open 
season  is  declared. 

5.  On  November  1,  all  permits  remaining 
unissued  in  any  county  will  be  available 
to  any  resident  or  non-resident  hunter. 

6.  A person  who  kills  an  antlerless  deer 
under  authority  of  a special  permit  may 
also  kill  a legal  antlered  deer  during 
the  regular  buck  season. 

7.  Permits  will  be  issued  in  the  order  in 
which  completed  applications  are  re- 
ceived. Positively  no  advance  reserva- 
tions for  special  permits. 

8.  If  a group  desires  to  be  reasonably  sure 
of  securing  a certain  number  of  permits 
for  any  county,  all  applications  should 
be  mailed  together  with  proper  remit- 
tance, with  a second  choice  in  the  event 
the  quota  is  taken  upon  receipt  of  ap- 
plications. 

9.  The  fact  that  a person  may  have  a camp 
in  a certain  county  (other  than  his 
county  residence)  does  not  entitle  such 
person  to  claim  that  county  as  his  resi- 
dence for  the  purpose  of  securing  a per- 
mit during  October. 

10.  Maps  showing  deer  territory  in  open 
counties  other  than  Centre  and  Clear- 
field are  not  available  through  this  De- 
partment. 

11.  A properly  licensed  non-resident  hunter 
in  possession  of  a Special  Deer  Permit 
may  remove  an  antlerless  deer  from 
Pennsylvania,  if  tagged,  and  transported 
as  required  by  law.  In  addition,  he  may 
remove  a deer  with  antlers  which  he 
has  legally  killed. 


12.  A resident  of  Pennsylvania  who  may 
legally  hunt  on  his  own  or  adjoining 
lands  without  a resident  license  may 
secure  a Special  Deer  Permit  without 
purchasing  a 1937  Resident  Hunter’s 
License.  Under  these  conditions,  hunt- 
ing of  antlerless  deer  must  be  confined 
to  his  lands  of  residence  and  adjoining 
lands. 

13.  Applications  may  be  filed  on  and  after 


The  Game  Commission  has  adopted 
a policy  of  banding  all  of  the  cock  ring- 
neck  pheasants  and  the  bobwhite  quail 
from  our  game  farms,  which  were  re- 
leased in  the  Commonwealth  this 
spring.  We  are  doing  this  in  an  attempt 
to  discover  just  what  happens  to  our 
birds  after  release.  How  many  are  shot, 
how  many  fall  prey  to  vermin,  how  far 
they  travel  and  other  questions  may  be 
solved  in  this  manner. 

Will  anyone  who  kills  or  finds  one  of 
these  banded  birds  kindly  write  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  at 
Harrisburg,  reporting  the  band,  to- 
gether with  number,  the  date,  county 
and  township  in  which  the  bird  was 
killed  or  found? 

With  this  information  we  will  then 
be  in  a position  to  tell  the  person  re- 
porting the  band,  just  how  far  the  bird 
traveled  after  release. 


September  15,  but  no  permit  will  be 
issued  prior  to  November  1 to  hunt  in  a 
county  other  than  that  in  which  the  ap- 
plicant resides. 

14.  The  provisions  of  law  with  reference  to 
hunting  parties,  rosters,  camp  limits, 
etc.,  will  not  apply  during  the  special 
three-day  deer  season,  as  every  licensed 
hunter  with  a special  permit  is  entitled 
to  kill  an  antlerless  deer. 

* * * 

The  month  of  March  was  tacked  onto  the 
dog  training  season.  Likewise  an  hour  was 
cut  off  the  daily  training  period,  making  it 
9:00  o’clock  in  the  evening  instead  of  10:00 
o’clock.  Coon  dogs  may  be  run  until  mid- 
night 

All  dogs  must  be  kept  under  leash  during 
the  intervening  period,  namely  April  1 to 
August  19. 


From  now  on  hunters  and  anglers  will  be 
positively  assured  that  the  individuals  or 
companies  who  mount  their  trophies  are 
competent  to  do  the  job,  and  do  it  right.  A 
resolution  passed  by  the  Game  Commission 
at  its  meeting  on  July  9,  provides  for  a Taxi- 
dermy Examining  Board,  consisting  of  three 
members  who  shall  annually  examine  all 
new  applicants  for  taxidermy  permits.  The 
men  who  constitute  this  new  examining 
board  will  be  experts  selected  primarily  from 
the  Commonwealth’s  leading  public  muse- 
ums, and  shall  be  compensated  for  the  time 
actually  devoted  to  such  work,  including 
legitimate  traveling  expenses. 
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1937  Legislature,  drastic  chances  were  made 
in  the  bounty  system  effective  October  1, 
this  year.  As  of  that  date  the  bounty  on  the 
wildcat  will  be  removed;  the  weasel  bounty 
will  be  reduced  from  one  dollar  to  fifty 
cents;  the  bounty  on  the  Goshawk  will  be 
cut  from  five  dollars  on  adult  birds  to  two 
dollars  on  adults,  with  one  dollar  provided 
on  fledglings,  from  November  1 to  June  1; 
and  the  Great-Horned  Owl  will  be  added  to 
the  list  at  two  dollars  a head  for  adults  and 
one  dollar  for  fledglings  during  the  same 
period  as  the  Goshawk  bounty,  namely  No- 
vember 1 to  June  1. 

A study  of  the  bounty  system  during  the 
past  fifteen  years  reveals  some  startling 
facts  which  may  ultimately  result  in  mate- 
rially changing  or  doing  away  with  it 
entirely. 

The  study  showed,  among  other  things, 
that  most  of  the  creatures  upon  which 
bounty  is  paid  are  killed  incidentally  to  other 
activities — that  they  would  be  killed  whether 
there  was  a reward  on  them  or  not. 

Under  the  circumstances  the  Commission 
may  seriously  consider  using  the  somewhat 
over  $100,000  spent  annually  for  bounties  for 
some  more  important  phase  of  its  program. 
It  does  not  plan  to  wipe  out  the  whole 
bounty  system  at  one  big  sweep;  in  fact  it 
may  always  be  necessary  to  pay  a reward 
for  one  species  or  another  in  order  to  keep 
it  properly  in  check.  But  gradually,  as  con- 
ditions warrant,  efforts  will  be  made  to  save 
as  much  money  as  possible  in  this  field  and 
divert  it  to  more  productive  fields. 

The  Division  of  Education  delivers  lec- 
tures to  organizations,  makes  motion  pic- 
tures of  wildlife,  and  edits  and  distributes 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  News,  as  well  as 
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bulletins  and  posters  of  interest  to  sports- 
men and  nature  lovers.  This  division  also 
handles  the  Commission’s  publicity. 

The  Division  of  Game  Research  and  Dis- 
tribution carries  on  all  research  activities  of 
the  Department  and  makes  all  purchases 
and  releases  of  game. 

Under  the  present  policy  of  restocking  de- 
pleted areas  of  the  Commonwealth  with 
wildlife,  game  is  never  released  on  lands 
which  are  posted  against  hunting,  nor  on 
areas  which  are  open  only  to  a privileged 
few.  It  is  released  only  on  areas  that  are 
closed  to  hunting  entirely,  such  as  game 
refuges,  or  on  lands  which  are  wholly  open 
to  public  hunting. 

Game  distribution  is  no  longer  a matter 
of  simply  taking  game  out  some  place  and 
letting  it  go.  Today  it  is  handled  system- 
atically through  the  district  game  protectors 
in  each  county,  who  see  that  it  is  released 
in  the  areas  most  suited  to  its  natural  re- 
production. This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  in 
the  first  place  the  game  protector  knows 
better  than  anyone  else  which  sections  of 
his  county  need  replenishing  most,  and  fur- 
ther, every  protector  in  the  State  has  been 
carefully  schooled  in  the  selection  of  the 
proper  cover  and  other  natural  environment 
of  the  game  he  receives,  whether  it  is  ring- 
neck  pheasants,  quail,  wild  turkeys,  rabbits, 
raccoons,  or  any  other  species. 

The  Division  of  Game  Research  and  Dis- 
tribution also  has  undertaken  some  very  im- 
portant research  programs,  particularly  af- 
fecting deer  and  predatory  animal  control. 
It  is  also  working  jointly  with  the  Bureau 
of  Refuges  and  Lands  in  promoting  the  farm 
game  program. 

Game  propagation,  which  was  started  on 


several  game  refuges  in  1928  on  a small 
scale,  with  almost  no  facilities,  has  prog- 
ressed so  that  now  the  Commission  owns 
and  operates  four  regular  state  game  farms, 
two  for  rearing  ringneck  pheasants,  one  for 
bobwhite  quail  and  ringneck  pheasants,  and 
one  for  wild  turkeys.  Experiments  propa- 
gating the  Hungarian  Partridge,  Chukar 
Partridge,  and  Ruffed  Grouse  also  are  be- 
ing carried  on,  although  not  extensively. 

This  year  the  farms  set  a production  rec- 
ord never  before  equaled  by  any  state  or 
privately  owned  game  farm  system. 

The  budgeting  and  accounting  in  connec- 
tion with  the  “Game  Fund”  is  handled  by 
the  Division  of  Accounting  and  Budget.  This 
income  is  received  from  the  sale  of  hunting 
licenses  and  penalties,  and  from  the  sale  of 
special  permits  such  as  those  issued  to  taxi- 
dermists, fur  dealers,  ferret  owners,  and  nu- 
merous others.  This  income  during  the  fiscal 
year  June  1,  1935,  to  May  31,  1936  amounted 
to  $1,365,575.95. 

No  one  can  estimate  the  recreational 
value  of  hunting.  The  monetary  value  also 
is  tremendous,  and  Pennsylvania  estimates 
the  value  of  her  game  to  be  about  $6,000,000 
and  the  fur  value  about  $2,000,000.  Pennsyl- 
vania hunters  spend  about  $20,000,000  a year 
on  guns  and  ammunition,  clothing,  and 
equipment,  gas  and  oil,  railroad  fare,  food- 
stuffs, and  many  other  accessories  or  neces- 
sities- Thus  practically  every  conceivable  in- 
dustry or  profession  is  benefited  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  as  the  result  of  hunting. 

With  the  whole-hearted  cooperation  of  all 
hunters,  your  Game  Commission  confidently 
hopes  to  continue  “Penn’s  Woods”  as  a 
Sportsman’s  Paradise,  with  a game  admin- 
istrative program  second  to  none. 
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Crockett  Club,  which  is  still  active.  Now  there  are  upwards  of  a 
dozen  national  sportsmen’s  or  other  conservation  organizations  in 
existence,  all  vying  for  a place  in  the  sun. 

The  history  of  the  organized  movement  since  those  early  days  is 
an  interesting  one.  In  the  beginning  they  concerned  themselves 
chiefly  with  seasons;  next  came  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  game; 
then  bag  limits  and  methods  of  hunting.  This  is  the  pattern  we 
followed  here  in  Pennsylvania.  The  refuge  idea  was  not  born  until 
1905,  the  buck  law  in  1907,  and  the  game  farm  did  not  play  any 
material  part  in  America  before  about  1912,  when  the  American 
Game  Protective  & Propagation  Association  began  promoting  the 
idea  of  raising  large  quantities  of  game  for  restocking  purposes. 
Pennsylvania  did  not  establish  any  game  farms  until  1929,  even 
though  other  states  had  done  so  many  years  earlier. 

The  first  hunting  license  law  was  adopted  in  New  York  in  1864, 
for  non-residents,  I believe.  The  first  game  commissions  were 
established  in  New  Hampshire  and  California  in  1878.  By  1911  the 
principle  of  having  special  officers  enforce  the  game  laws  was  in 
effect  in  forty-one  states,  and  hunting  licenses  were  then  required 
by  thirty-three  states,  many  of  them  for  non-residents  only.  Penn- 
sylvania’s resident  hunting  license  law  was  not  enacted  until  1913. 
long  after  a number  of  other  states  had  adopted  this  method  of 
raising  revenue  for  game  and  fish  work. 

While  the  concerted  conservation  movement  in  America  began 
a half  century  ago,  little  noticeable  progress  was  evident  until 
about  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  greatest  advancement  of  all  time 
was  recorded  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  an  epoch  that  will  like- 
ly go  down  in  history  as  the  most  important  period  in  the  wildlife 
restoration  movement. 


As  already  stated,  here  in  Pennsylvania,  in  our  legislative  and 
organization  efforts,  we  have  followed  pretty  much  the  same  gen- 
eral pattern  as  elsewhere.  Other  states  have  marveled  at  our  prog- 
ress in  wildlife  restoration  and  in  forestry.  They  frequently  insist 
Pennsylvanians  must  have  followed  some  secret  formula.  Yes,  we 
have!  It  is  that,  with  the  unwavering  support  of  organized  forces, 
we  have  adhered  to  a definite  program  during  the  past  forty  years 
without  deviation,  except  as  changing  conditions  necessitated, 
while  many  other  states  have  changed  their  course  and  adminis- 
trative personnel  very  frequently. 

Due  to  this  consistent  adherence  to  a fixed  course,  it  can  truth- 
fully be  said  that  in  no  state  do  the  sportsmen  as  a whole  under- 
stand the  programs  of  their  Commissions  better,  nor  do  they  more 
rigidly  observe  the  laws  governing  hunting  and  fishing.  This  is 
something  of  which  all  Pennsylvania  sportsmen  are  justly  proud. 

In  the  beginning  our  sportsmen’s  organizations  concerned  them- 
selves chiefly  with  legislation.  When  the  Game  Commission  began 
purchasing,  and  later  raising,  large  quantities  of  game  for  stocking 
purposes,  many  of  the  organized  groups  seemed  to  have  as  their 
principal  objective  the  securing  of  “their  full  share”  of  the  game 
to  be  released  in  their  locality. 

As  the  program  developed,  it  became  obvious  to  most  of  these 
groups  that  the  only  sure  road  to  success  is  more  self  help,  a pro- 
gram of  local  activities  closely  coordinated  with  those  of  the  Fish 
and  Game  Commissions,  and  supplementary  thereto.  It  likewise 
has  become  obvious  that  frequently  the  local  needs  are  very  sim- 
ple ones,  things  which  wide-awake  individuals  may  do  without  big 
outlays  of  cash. 

(Continued  on  page  29) 
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in  amounts  ranging  between  3 and  12  pounds  per  hundred  pounds 
of  body  weight  each  week.  In  those  cases  where  the  colder  weeks 
were  followed  by  relatively  warmer  ones,  however,  the  animals  on 
high  quality  foods  usually  showed  appreciable  gains  in  weight, 
while  those  on  inferior  foods  tended  to  remain  stationary  or  lose 
additional  poundage. 

Concluding  the  discussion  of  the  weight  reactions  of  deer  under 
varied  temperatures  and  diets,  attention  must  be  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  experimentation  was  confined  to  the 
winter  months  and  that  the  animals  employed  in  the  work  were 
immature  individuals,  both  fawns  and  yearlings.  The  reasons  for 
such  action  were  twofold.  First,  deer  conditions  were  known  to  be 
acute,  and  thus  conducive  to  winter  kills,  principally  during  that 
period  between  January  15  and  March  15  of  each  year,  when  plant 
foods  are  available  in  the  smallest  amounts  and  the  average  mean 
temperatures  are  usually  below  40  degrees.  Secondly,  as  already 
mentioned,  it  was  a known  fact  that  roughly  97%  of  all  winter- 
killed  deer  are  fawns  and  yearlings. 

With  the  points  heretofore  discussed  in  mind,  it  is  possible,  in 
conclusion,  to  picture  the  mechanics  involved  in  winter  deer  mor- 
talities- First,  there  is  the  natural  habit  of  the  deer  to  herd  up  and 
range  in  bands  during  the  winter  months.  Then  the  continued 
periods  of  snow  and  cold  common  to  severe  winters  tend  to  con- 
centrate the  herds  in  localized  sections  of  the  winter  range.  This 
immediately  creates  a food  problem  which  forces  the  deer  to  de- 
pend chiefly  on  inferior  supply  sources  such  as  the  hemlock,  laurel 
and  rhododendron.  Under  these  conditions,  the  immature  speci- 
mens tend  to  lose  weight  just  so  long  as  the  average  mean  tem- 
peratures are  below  40  degrees.  After  several  weeks,  therefore,  the 


general  condition  of  many  of  the  animals  has  dropped  to  a point 
where  they  fall  victim  to  disease,  exposure,  or  parasitism,  and  so 
perish.  Thus,  it  is  seen  that  winter  deer  losses  may  not  be  attri- 
buted to  any  one  single  factor,  but  to  a number  of  complexly  in- 
terwoven causes,  including  the  very  habits  of  the  deer  themselves, 
extreme  temperatures,  and  a relatively  small  and  not  particularly 
fruitful  winter  range. 

The  elimination  of  winter  deer  losses  is  in  a number  of  states  a 
major  problem  now  confronting  game  managers,  foresters  and 
sportsmen.  The  first  group  must  devise  sound  methods  of  accu- 
rately determining  deer  population  densities  and  of  controlling  the 
size  of  the  herds;  the  second  must  discover  economical  means  of 
providing  living  winter  forage  in  larger  amounts  and  of  higher 
quality;  while  all  three  must  cooperatively  strive  to  apply,  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  all  remedial  practices  now  known,  together 
with  those  which  may  hereafter  be  developed. 


Figure  14. 
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Forty  years  ago,  yes,  twenty-five  years  ago,  game  habitats  in 
Pennsylvania  on  the  whole  were  far  more  favorable  than  they  are 
today.  The  remarkable  showing  made  during  the  first  twenty  years 
of  our  game  rehabilitation  efforts  was  in  a large  measure  due  to 
these  favorable  conditions. 

But  wildlife  restoration  today  has  resolved  itself  into  one  of  two 
things:  Either  those  who  enjoy  the  sport  of  hunting  and  fishing 
must  contribute  enough  cash,  through  licenses  or  otherwise,  to 
employ  men  to  do  the  work  necessary  to  assure  an  abundant  wild- 
life crop  annually;  or  else  they  must  roll  up  their  sleeves  and  do 
the  job  locally  themselves. 

Since  neither  of  these  methods  alone  seem  to  be  feasible,  the 
only  hope  for  good  hunting  and  fishing  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  fu- 
ture is  a combination  of  both. 

We  have  all  learned,  from  bitter  experience,  that  under  present- 
day  conditions,  nature  unaided  can  not  provide  the  abundance  of 
game  and  fish  demanded  by  an  army  of  more  than  750,000  sports- 
men in  Pennsylvania,  with  good  roads  everywhere  and  fast-moving 
modes  of  transportation  available  to  all.  Working  together  and  in- 


dividually we  must  so  improve  and  manage  the  habitat  for  our 
wildlife  that  maximum  annual  crops  will  be  assured.  Good  laws, 
clean  sportsmanship,  more  refuges,  more  public  hunting  grounds, 
heavier  restocking  programs,  and  more  predator  control  in  them- 
selves will  not  provide  what  is  most  important  of  all — favorable 
breeding  and  feeding  areas. 

We  can  have  just  as  much  hunting  and  fishing  as  we  desire  in 
Pennsylvania  if  we  are  willing  to  work  or  pay  for  it.  But  game 
cannot  breed  where  there  is  no  cover,  and  it  will  not  live  where 
there  is  insufficient  food  and  shelter. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  today  has  under  way  vari- 
ous far-reaching  programs  which,  if  pursued  consistently  and 
pushed  to  the  maximum  of  the  man-power  available  to  do  the 
work  for  the  next  twenty  years,  will  produce  the  results  desired. 
But  it  is  a cooperative  undertaking,  in  which  everyone  interested, 
including  the  landowner,  must  play  his  or  her  part.  Let  each  of  us 
resolve  now  to  assure  still  better  sport  for  the  future,  and  plan 
to  do  our  part,  even  though  it  may  be  a minor  one. 
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Bobwhite  Quail 


The  same  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  Wild 
Turkey.  In  an  endeavor  to  build  up  and  re- 
plenish the  rapidly  diminishing  stock  of 
genuine  Wild  Turkeys  in  the  Pennsylvania 
hills  the  Commission,  after  establishing  the 
State  Farm,  went  straight  to  the  original 
source  for  procuring  genuine  wild  stock — 
from  the  remaining  flocks  of  true  Pennsyl- 
vania Wild  Turkeys  in  the  turkey  range. 

Only  the  Commission  could  be  in  a posi- 
tion to  do  this,  and  today  the  State’s  propa- 
gating activities  carried  on  with  this  bird 
have  not  only  produced  what,  in  the  eyes  of 
many  experts,  are  outstanding  specimens  of 
the  genuine  wild  breed,  but  have  been  very 
successful  with  increasing  the  number  of 
birds  in  the  wild. 

Genuine  Wild  Turkeys,  free  from  the  taint 
of  domesticity,  can  hardly  be  purchased  at 
any  price  and  it  is  only  because  of  the  Com- 
mission’s foresight  in  establishing  a propa- 
gating plant  and  gradually  acquiring  its 
breeding  stock  from  the  wild,  that  the  turkey 
come-back  in  Pennsylvania  was  made  pos- 
sible. 

Pioneering  and  Advanced  Methods 

The  Game  Commission  artificially  incu- 
bates and  broods  all  game  birds  raised  on 
the  State  Farms  and  was  probably  the  first 
Commission  to  do  so.  Pennsylvania  was  one 
of  the  first  States  to  raise  in  large  numbers, 
artificially  and  scientifically,  the  beloved 
Northern  Bobwhite  Quail.  The  strain  of 
“Bobs”  which  comprise  the  breeding  stock 
at  Fisher  Farm  today  and  which  were  de- 
veloped at  that  farm,  are  regarded  by  many 
experts  as  the  very  finest,  and  private  breed- 
ers seek  constantly  to  obtain  birds  from  this 
strain.  As  successful  restocking  and  game 
management  cannot  be  achieved  by  the  mere 
liberation  of  quantities  of  birds;  and  as  some 
very  real  dangers  present  themselves  when 
diseased  or  inferior  stock  is  released  in  the 
coverts,  the  production  of  game  birds  of 
constantly  improved  quality  from  the  State 
Farms  has  contributed  much  to  the  sizable 
bags  of  Keystone  Sportsmen  in  recent  years. 

The  Commission  pioneered  in  the  artifi- 
cial incubation  and  brooding  of  Hungarian 
Partridges  and  turned  out  nearly  600  of 
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these  fine  birds  from  the  farms  last  year. 
At  the  same  time,  new  methods  of  incuba- 
tion, housing  and  rearing  have  been  devised 
for  improved  production. 

Improved  methods  have  brought  about 
lower  losses  and  production  costs  each  year. 
Ringneck  pheasant  brooder  losses,  which 
averaged  as  high  as  33  per  cent  in  1933  were 
reduced  to  a record  low  of  7 per  cent  in 
1936;  while  hatches  of  fertile  eggs  have 
steadily  improved  to  the  high  seasons  aver- 
age of  87  per  cent  during  the  same  year. 

Bobwhite  Quail  losses  which  ran  as  high 
as  60  per  cent  some  years  back  were  reduced 
to  an  all-time  low  of  14  per  cent  in  1936, 
when  nearly  9000  of  these  birds  were  raised. 
Hatches  of  fertile  eggs,  which  averaged  as 
low  as  83  per  cent  in  1932,  have  increased 
to  constant  yearly  averages  of  over  90  per- 
cent since  1935. 

Sportsmen’s  Interest  Keen 

Progressive  sportsmen  are  showing  an  in- 
creased interest  in  game  propagation  each 
year.  Many  organizations  have  created  their 
own  propagating  plants,  using  the  same 
equipment  as  the  State  Farms  for  raising 
their  birds.  State  institutions,  like  the  East- 
ern Penitentiary,  have  also  become  interest- 
ed in  raising  pheasants  for  liberation  from 
chicks  supplied  by  the  State  'Game  Farms. 

From  a modest  beginning  of  only  a few 
thousand  eggs  and  chicks  each  year,  the 
Commission  shipped  33,000  day-old  Ring- 
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neck  chicks  and  over  48,000  hatching  eggs 
to  sportsmen  last  year.  The  1937  figures  will 
run  even  higher. 

To  supplement  this  work  and  in  an  en- 
deavor to  aid  the  individual  sportsman  or 
farmer  who  is  interested  in  raising  a limited 
number  of  birds,  a unique  sportsman’s  brood- 
ing and  rearing  pen  has  been  designed  and 
developed  at  the  State  Game  Farms.  With 
this  pen,  one  of  very  limited  experience  may, 
by  following  instructions  closely,  success- 
fully raise  game  birds.  Full  details  concern- 
ing this  pen  will  appear  in  an  early  issue 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  News. 

Two  comprehensive  bulletins,  giving  mi- 
nute instructions  for  raising  Ringneck  Pheas- 
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ants  have  been  published  by  the  Commis- 
sion. “Hatching  and  Rearing  Ringneck 
Pheasants”  presents  the  hen  system  for  rais- 
ing Ringnecks.  “Artificial  Incubation  and 
Brooding  of  Ringneck  Pheasants”  reveals 
the  mechanical  system.  Both  bulletins  may 
be  secured  free  of  charge  from  the  Division 
of  Propagation  and  Game  Farms. 

Tangible  Returns  to  Sportsmen 

Thus  through  the  operation  of  the  State 
Game  Farms  the  sportsman  receives  tangi- 
ble returns  on  his  license  money  in  the  form 
of  thousands  of  game  birds  liberated  for  his 
better  gunning  each  year.  A large  propor- 
tion of  the  birds  raised  are  held  over,  safe 
from  destructive  winters,  and  liberated  in 
the  spring.  In  this  manner  the  birds  repro- 
duce their  own  kind  before  facing  the  sports- 
man’s gun,  providing  an  extra  dividend  on 
the  “investment.” 

To  sum  up,  the  State  Game  Farms  aided 
by  co-operating  sportsmen  and  farmers,  re- 
plenish the  game  each  year  to  the  point 
where  the  natural  propagation  of  the  birds 
afield  can  provide  the  excellent  gunning  en- 
joyed by  the  Keystone  Sportsmen  in  the  fall 
of  every  year. 


GORDON  AT  INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 

Seth  Gordon,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Game  Commission,  represented  Pennsylva- 
nia at  a joint  convention  of  the  International 
Association  of  Game,  Fish  and  Conservation 
Commissioners  and  the  American  Fisheries 
Society,  held  at  Mexico  City,  August  23-27. 

Mr.  Gordon,  who  has  the  honor  of  being 
Secretary  of  the  American  Fisheries  Society, 
reported  the  joint  gathering  an  outstanding 
success.  He  said  that  from  the  various  pa- 
pers presented  there  is  every  indication  that 
some  great  forward  steps  are  being  made  by 
the  several  states  and  our  foreign  neighbors 
in  the  interests  of  wildlife  conservation,  soil 
erosion,  reforestation,  and  other  phases  of 
allied  programs.  A detailed  report  of  the 
convention  will  appear  in  either  the  Novem- 
ber or  December  issue  of  the  GAME 
NEWS. 
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WILLFUL  MAE’S  PUPPIES— STEELE 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


We  got  only  about  five  miles  from  the  house  when  we  strike 
good  cover.  A fairly  low  field  with  heavy  clumps  of  brush  here 
and  there — not  a bad  place  for  young  dogs  and  I knew  there  were 
birds  around.  The  dew  on  the  grass  sparkled  like  gems,  the  spider 
webs  appeared  like  the  finest  of  silk,  the  frost  was  thick  and 
heavy  and  there  was  a hush  in  the  air  as  though  all  nature  was 
waiting  and  watching.  With  doubt  in  my  mind,  I released  the 
dogs. 

Mae  promptly  took  off  to  my  left.  She  knew  her  business  and 
needed  no  watching.  It  was  Flush  that  worried  me,  so  we  pro- 
ceeded slowly.  He  seemed  to  hesitate  for  a minute  and  then 
charged  forth  boldly.  A little  energetic,  I’ll  admit,  but  it  was  a 
good  try.  He  ranged  too  far  for  a Springer  but  I couldn’t  admit 
that  to  Mary. 

“See  that  dog  work,”  I exclaimed,  watching  Mary  out  of  the 
corner  of  my  eye.  There  was  no  question  about  his  ambition.  He 
was  out  too  far  and  he  moved  too  fast  but  he  quartered  nicely. 
In  the  excitement  we  forgot  Missie  but  there  she  was,  about  fifteen 
feet  in  front  of  Mary,  nosing  every  little  tuft  of  grass. 

“Flush  is  too  darn  egotistical,”  Mary  complained  reaching  for 
an  excuse. 

“He’s  going  to  be  a swell  dog,”  I replied,  “watch  him  cover  the 
ground.” 

“He  misses  a lot  of  cover,”  Mary  objected  jealously. 

“Not  a bird  in  the  ground  he’s  covered,”  I promised. 

It  was  only  a few  minutes  later  that  the  thing  happened. 

Flush  wandered  a bit  too  far  to  the  right.  I was  about  to  whistle 
him  in  when  Missie  behind  him  galvanized  into  action.  Before  I 
knew  what  had  happened  a big,  fat  cock  rose  right  under  her  nose 
and  not  more  than  ten  feet  in  front  of  us.  It  was  the  first  bird  of 
the  day  so  naturally  I was  a bit  nervous.  I shot  too  soon  and 
under.  Anyway,  I missed.  To  make  matters  worse  Mary  brought 
him  down  with  a perfect  shot. 

“Just  luck,”  I said  referring  to  Missie.  “The  bird  ran  under  her 
nose.” 

“Nothing  of  the  sort,”  Mary  retorted,  “Flush  passed  it  up  com- 
pletely.” 

Somehow  I knew  she  was  right. 

The  morning  went  pretty  well.  Thanks  to  Mae  we  got  another 
bird  and  Flush  dug  up  a rabbit  of  which  he  was  very  proud. 

It  was  at  noon  that  we  hit  the  hard  going.  Some  of  the  ground 
was  overgrown  with  honey  suckle  but  that  was  not  as  bad  as  the 


brambles.  They  were  in  solid  masses,  very  tight.  It  was  ideal  cover 
but  tough  working.  The  thorns  were  cruel  and  seemed  to  delight 
in  reaching  out  and  stopping  the  young  dogs.  Flush  took  the  easy 
way  out  but  Missie  plugged  along. 

We  were  about  to  call  it  a day  when  suddenly  a little  in  front  of 
us  a bird  flushed.  He  rose  in  a high  arc  over  our  shoulders.  It 
was  a hard  shot  so  we  can  be  excused  for  not  bringing  him  down 
clean.  One  of  us  winged  him,  we  never  knew  which,  and  he  tum- 
bled and  ran  for  a patch  of  briars.  It  was  out  in  the  open  so  we 
knew  he  never  left  the  patch. 

Mae  promptly  guarded  the  opposite  side  and  Flush  circled  the 
clump  in  youthful  exuberance.  It  was  a problem.  We  heard  the 
old  boy  cackle  once  and  we  caught  the  flutter  of  his  wings,  but 
he  was  in  and  we  were  out.  I wanted  to  see  what  Flush  would  do 
so  I commanded  Mae  down  and  she  settled  on  her  haunches  to 
watch  the  fun.  Flush  made  several  attempts  to  get  in.  In  fact  he 
was  in  a foot  or  so  and  then  backed  out.  He  talked  a wonderful 
game  but  that  was  all  he  did  about  it.  I was  about  to  send  Mae  in 
when  Mary  called  from  the  other  side. 

“Come  around  here  if  you  want  to  see  a real  dog,”  she  cried. 

There  was  Missie  on  her  belly,  worming  her  way  in.  It  seemed 
impossible  for  her  to  make  it.  The  thorn  bush  reached  down  and 
grabbed  her  when  she  tried  to  move.  She  would  stop  for  a second 
and  then  force  her  way  in  a bit  more.  When  a particularly  sharp 
thorn  struck  her  she  whined  in  agony.  We  watched  her  short  back 
legs  drive  her  lean  body  forward.  We  saw  her  stubby  tail  wag 
until  the  briars  held  it  tight.  Finally  she  disappeared  from  view. 
The  crackle  of  the  brush  told  us  how  she  was  going  and  she 
never  made  a move  to  back  out. 

It  was  apparently  clear  in  the  center  for  we  would  hear  her 
moving  about  more  freely.  Neither  Mary  nor  I spoke.  We  were 
in  the  presence  of  a bird  dog  being  made.  Soon  we  heard  the 
sounds  come  closer.  The  grunts  grew  stronger  and  the  whine 
more  determined.  The  upper  part  of  the  bushes  swayed  as  she 
forced  her  way  through.  How  she  ever  did  it  we  never  knew,  but 
come  out  she  did.  When  she  emerged  she  was  a sight  to  behold. 
Her  muzzle  was  bleeding  from  a dozen  cuts,  her  ears  were  matted 
with  briars,  she  limped  on  three  legs  but  in  her  mouth  she  car- 
ried her  bird.  Solemnly  and  with  dignity  she  laid  it  at  Mary’s  feet. 

Mary  looked  at  me  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  I’ll  admit  I blinked  a 
bit  myself  but  when  I turned  to  call  Mae  I found  she  was  yawn- 
ing to  herself — or  was  she  laughing  at  me? 
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an  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  the  game  laws,  may  be  called 
in  to  arbitrate  the  matter.  No  such  officer  shall  testify  concerning 
any  such  dispute. 

Vehicles  Required  to  Stop — Upon  request  or  signal  of  any  officer 
whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  the  game  law,  when  he  is  in  uniform 
and  displays  his  badge  or  other  insignia  of  identification,  the  oper- 
ator of  any  motor  vehicle  being  operated  upon  any  public  high- 
way must  stop  for  the  purpose  of  inspection.  Persons  turning  off 
lights  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  identification  or  arrest  are  pun- 
ishable by  a heavy  penalty. 

Seizure  of  Vehicles — Under  the  new  law  the  Commission’s  officers 
are  authorized  to  confiscate  vehicles,  and  all  equipment  and  para- 
phernalia, used  in  spotlighting  deer. 

Use  of  Rifles  Restricted  Before  Deer  Season — During  the  five  (5) 
days  preceding  the  open  season  for  deer,  it  is  unlawful  to  use  a 
rifle  or  any  other  firearm  discharging  but  one  ball  or  pellet  at  a 
single  discharge,  or  to  have  in  possession  while  so  hunting  rifle 
cartridges  or  single-ball  shotgun  shells  during  such  5-day  period 
for  the  purpose  of  hunting  any  wild  birds  or  wild  animals.  (This 
means  that  during  the  coming  season  it  is  unlawful  to  use  such 
firearms  five  days  in  advance  of  the  open  season  for  anterless  deer, 
or  on  Sunday,  November  28.) 

PROPERTY  DAMAGE  AND  SAFETY  REGULATIONS 

All  of  the  former  property-damage  and  safety  regulations,  and 
certain  new  provisions,  have  been  assembled  in  a special  sub-divi- 
sion of  the  new  Code.  They  are  as  follows: 

Property  Damage — It  is  unlawful  to  cause  damage  or  injury  to 
either  real  or  personal  property  of  any  kind  while  hunting  or  trap- 
ping, or  to  leave  gates  or  bars  open,  or  to  break  down  fences,  or 
to  tear  down  rail,  post,  wood  or  stone  piles,  or  to  injure  livestock. 
The  removal  of  a mortally  wounded  bird  or  animal  from  its  place 
of  refuge  in  a rail,  post,  wood,  or  stone  pile  or  fence,  is  lawful  if 
permission  has  first  been  obtained  from  the  owner  or  person  in 
charge,  provided  such  property  is  restored  to  the  condition  in 
which  it  was  found.  Penalty  $25.00. 

Hunting  While  Intoxicated — It  is  now  unlawful  to  hunt  or  trap 


with  firearms  or  bow  and  arrow  when  intoxicated,  or  under  the 
influence  of  intoxicating  liquor  or  narcotic  drugs.  Penalty  $25.00. 

Loaded  Firearms — It  is  now  unlawful  to  have  in  possession  a 
loaded  rifle  or  shotgun,  from  the  magazine  of  which  all  shells  have 
not  been  removed,  in  or  on  any  vehicle  along  or  upon  any  public 
highway;  and  from  5 P.  M.  one  day  to  7 A.  M.  of  the  day  following 
all  unloaded  rifles  being  lawfully  carried,  capable  of  discharging  a 
cartridge  larger  than  a . 22-calibre  long  rifle,  must  be  carried  in  a 
case  or  taken  apart  and  securely  wrapped.  This  provision  does  not 
apply  during  the  period  extending  from  the  day  before  the  second 
day  following  any  open  season  for  big  game. 

Except  during  the  open  season  for  big  game,  it  is  unlawful  to 
have  in  possession  in  any  vehicle  or  conveyance  along  or  upon  any 
public  highway  between  5 P.  M.  of  one  day  and  7 P.  M.  of  the  day 
following  any  rifle  cartridge,  larger  than  a .22-calibre  long  rifle,  or 
shotgun  shell  containing  either  a single  bullet  or  pellet  larger 
than  a B.B.,  unless  such  cartridges  or  shells  are  carried  in  the 
original  unbroken  carton  or  securely  wrapped.  Penalty  $25.00. 

Shooting  at  Game  on  Highways — It  is  unlawful  to  shoot  at  game 
while  it  is  on  a public  highway,  or  to  shoot  across  a public  high- 
way for  game  unless  the  line  of  fire  is  high  enough  to  preclude  any 
danger  to  the  users  thereof.  Penalty  $25.00. 

Shooting  in  Safety  Zones — The  old  law  prohibiting  shooting  with- 
in 150  yards  of  any  occupied  dwelling  house,  or  other  buildings,  or 
camp  occupied  by  human  beings,  or  out  buildings  used  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  without  the  specific  permission  of  the  owner  or 
tenant,  is  continued.  Penalty  $25.00. 

Small  Game  Hunting  Parties — A new  provision  prohibits  more 
than  5 persons  to  hunt  in  unison,  or  to  cooperate  in  any  manner 
with  each  other,  for  small  game.  Penalty  $5.00. 

Shooting  During  Big  Game  Season — The  old  law  prohibiting  cer- 
tain shooting  during  the  big  game  season  has  been  continued  and 
clarified.  During  the  big  game  season  it  is  now  unlawful  to  shoot 
at  any  target  or  mark,  except  at  a properly  constructed  one,  or  a 
dead  tree,  protected  by  a natural  or  artificial  barrier  so  the  bullet 
may  not  travel  more  than  15  yards  beyond  the  target,  and  all  such 
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.shooting  must  be  done  within  200  yards  of  the  camp  or  other  head- 
quarters. Discharging  any  firearm  at  random  during  the  big  game 
season  in  the  general  direction  of  a human  being,  or  any.  bird  or 
animal  for  the  purpose  of  routing  or  frightening  it,  or  to  discharge 
a firearm  at  random  is  unlawful.  This  provision  does  not  apply  to 
signalling  for  assistance  if  in  distress.  Penalty  $10.00. 

Sanitariums  and  Parks — Shooting  upon  grounds  belonging  to  or 
connected  with  a public  or  private  hospital  or  sanitarium  or  park 
set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  public  where  human  beings  congregate 
in  the  quest  of  health,  recreation  or  pleasure  is  prohibited  when 
properly  posted.  Penalty  $25.00. 

Shooting  at  Human  Beings  in  Mistake — The  old  law  relative  to 
shooting  at  human  beings  in  mistake  for  any  wild  bird  or  animal 
remains  in  effect  with  very  heavy  penalties. 

Accident  Reports — A report  of  all  injuries,  including  those  self- 
inflicted,  by  gun  fire,  or  with  a bow  and  arrow,  while  hunting  or 
trapping  must  be  filed  with  the  Game  Commission  at  Harrisburg 
within  72  hours.  Forms  are  available  from  the  Commission.  Penalty 
$25.00. 

Assistance  in  Accidents — Under  a new  provision  in  the  law,  any 
person  who  has  inflicted  injury  to  a human  being  with  a firearm  or 
bow  and  arrow  while  hunting  or  trapping  must  render  immediate 
and  full  assistance.  Penalty  for  failure  $100.00  and  license  revoked 
for  10  years. 


GAME  LANDS  LAW 

The  law  governing  the  acquisition  and  management  of  State 
Game  Lands,  Refuges,  and  Public  Hunting  Grounds  has  been  mate- 
rially improved,  with  special  provision  for  the  development  of  an 
extensive  system  of  farm-game  refuges  and  public  hunting  grounds, 
also  for  special  wild-breeding  areas,  without  public  hunting  grounds 
around  them,  to  raise  rabbits  and  other  game  for  stocking  purposes. 

The  new  Code  provides  for  the  establishment  of  two  special 
archery  preserves  not  to  exceed  1,000  acres  each  upon  which  hunt- 
ing may  be  done  with  bow  and  arrow  only  with  special  permits 
costing  $2.00  each,  obtained  from  the  offices  of  the  Commission. 
The  Commission  also  may  set  aside  special  dog  training  and  field 
trial  preserves  not  to  exceed  1,000  acres  each. 

REGILATING  BOUNTIES 

The  Commission  is  authorized  to  regulate  bounty  payments  as 
economic  conditions,  fur  prices,  and  the  prevalence  of  predators 
may  justify.  (See  Bounty  Resolution  below.) 

Claims  for  animals  killed  must  be  presented  to  the  Commission 
within  4 months,  and  birds  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Commission 
within  48  hours. 

* * * 

The  foregoing  resume  contains  the  important  changes  in  the 
new  law  as  it  affects  hunters  and  trappers  in  Pennsylvania.  Copies 
of  the  complete  law  are  available  from  the  Commission  at  Harris- 
burg so  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 


BOUNTY  RESOLUTION 


Regulating  Bounty  Payments — The  Com- 
mission, following  conferences  with  mem- 
bers of  its  staff  and  others,  carefully  con- 
sidered the  wisdom  of  changing  the  rate  of 
bounty  payments,  and  after  lengthy  discus- 
sion, upon  motion  made  and  unanimously 
agreed  to,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : 

WHEREAS,  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  desirable 
and  necessary  for  the  better  protection  of 
game  to  pay  rewards  of  bounties  to  encour- 
age the  killing  of  certain  predators  through- 
out the  Commonwealth,  that  the  bounties 
heretofore  paid  for  the  destruction  of  various 
predators  are  no  longer  justifiable,  and  that 
other  predators  should  be  added  to  the  list 
of  birds  and  animals  upon  which  bounties 
are  paid; 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED, 
That  the  Commission,  acting  under  the  pow- 
ers and  authority  vested  in  it  by  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  XI,  Sections  1101  and  1102, 
of  the  Act  of  Assembly  approved  June  3, 
1937  (Act  No.  316),  entitled,  “An  act  con- 
cerning game  and  other  wild  birds  and  wild 


animals;  and  amending,  revising,  consolidat- 
ing and  changing  the  laws  relating  thereto,’’ 
hereby  change  the  rate  of  bounty  heretofore 
paid  for  the  killing  of  certain  birds  and  ani- 
mals, remove  the  bounty  heretofore  paid  for 
certain  animals,  and  add  certain  birds  to  the 
bounty  list,  effective  on  and  after  October  1, 
1937,  said  rates  of  payment  to  be  made  for 
all  birds  and  animals  killed  in  a wild  state 
in  the  Commonwealth  only,  and  presented 
on  and  after  said  date  regardless  of  any 
prior  date  of  killing,  when  presented  in  the 
manner  and  under  the  conditions  stipulated 
in  the  act  aforesaid,  the  new  rate  of  pay- 
ment to  be  as  follows: 

1.  Wildcat — That  the  bounty  on  the  wildcat, 
commonly  known  as  bobcat,  be  removed 
entirely. 

2.  Gray  Fox — That  the  bounty  on  the  gray 
fox  be  continued  at  $4.00,  as  in  the  past. 

3.  Weasel — That  the  bounty  on  the  weasel 
be  reduced  to  50c,  instead  of  $1.00  as 
heretofore. 

4.  Goshawk — That  the  bounty  on  the  gos- 
hawk, heretofore  $5.00,  be  reduced  to  $2.00 
for  adults,  and  that  $1.00  be  paid  for  fledg- 


lings, for  all  birds  killed  between  Novem- 
ber 1 and  May  31,  inclusive. 

5.  Great-Horned  Owl — That  bounty  of  $2.00 
be  paid  for  adult  great-horned  owls,  and 
$1.00  for  fledglings,  for  all  birds  killed  be- 
tween November  1 and  May  31,  inclusive, 
this  bird  not  previously  having  been  in- 
cluded in  the  bounty  list. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That 
the  foregoing  rates  of  bounty  shall  continue 
in  effect  until  conditions  justify  further 
changes,  at  which  time  notice  as  required 
be  published. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That 
the  foregoing  resolution  shall  be  duly  pub- 
lished in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Section  1102  of  Article  XI  of  the  act  afore- 
said in  the  August,  1937,  issue  of  the  PENN- 
SYLVANIA GAME  NEWS,  off  the  press 
prior  to  August  1,  and  this  change  in  the 
rate  of  bounties  shall  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  through  other  available 
channels,  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Com- 
mission being  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  certify  the  same  as  and  for  the  act  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 


WITH  THE  CLUBS 


The  bird  dog  members  of  the  Bradford 
Field  Trial  Club,  Bradford,  Pennsylvania, 
will  run  a trial  for  Bird  Dogs  on  October 
5th.  There  will  be  Open  stakes,  with  good 
money  for  the  big  time  owners  and  handlers, 
as  well  as  Amateur  and  Shooting  stakes  for 
those  that  do  not  care  to  enter  in  the  money 
stakes.  The  Beagle  hound,  and  Coon  hound 
members  expect  to  run  at  a later  date,  when 
conditions  are  better  for  those  classes  of 
dogs.  Notice  of  these  events  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 

Incidentally,  the  Game  News  will  be  glad 
to  publish  "in  advance  of  all  trials  in  Penn- 
sylvania, the  date  thereof,  the  different 
stakes  that  will  be  run,  the  entry  fee  of  each 
stake,  and  all  other  details  pertaining  to  the 
trial.  This  material  would  have  to  be  sub- 
mitted a month  in  advance  however. 


The  North  Boroughs  Sportsmen’s  Associ- 
ation restocked  72  acres  of  their  own  land, 
and  55  acres  of  adjoining  farm  land  with 
game  purchased  with  club  funds,  and  then 
set  the  whole  area  aside  as  a game  sanc- 
tuary. 


W.  H.  Spory,  Latrobe,  was  presented  with 
a $75  cash  prize  by  the  Commonwealth  Rod 
and  Gun  Club  at  Harrisburg,  recently,  for 
bringing  down  a 22  point  buck  during  the 
the  hunting  season  last  December. 


REPORT  YOUR  GAME  KILL 
PROMPTLY 

The  new  game  code  provides 
a penalty  of  $2.00  for  failure  to 
report  your  game  kill  by  Janu- 
ary 16. 

The  Seneca  Hunting  Club  of  Reading  in- 
stalled a short  wave  radio  in  their  cabin  in 
potter  County  during  the  last  deer  season 
and  kept  up  communication  with  stations  in 
Reading.  The  radio  was  operated  by  Stewart 
Resch,  and  practical  use  was  made  of  it,  in- 
cluding the  ordering  of  groceries,  receiving 
weather  reports,  etc. 


The  Capital  City  Field  Trial  Association 
will  hold  its  fall  meet  on  October  2 and  3, 
at  Indiantown  Gap.  For  information  contact 
P.  L.  Reagan,  Steelton,  Pa. 

The  Unami  Fish  and  'Game  Protective  As- 
sociation planted  5000  seedling  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  their  com- 
munity. 


The  Easton  Fish  & Game  Association, 
Northampton  County,  leased  twenty-five 
acres  of  farm  land  to  be  converted  into  a 
trap  shooting  ground. 


The  Westmoreland  County  Sportsmen’s 
Association  erected  600  signs  along  the  high- 
ways prevailing  upon  motorists  and  others 
to  use  care  in  protecting  game. 

Every  person  who  joins  the  Chester 
County  Rod  and  Gun  Club  buys  one  rabbit. 
The  rabbits  are  then  liberated  wherever 
hunting  is  permitted  in  that  County. 


The  Gordon  Game  Association,  Schuyl- 
kill County,  established  a 900-acre  game 
refuge  on  top  of  Broad  Mountain. 


A Typical  Farm  Game  Project  Area 
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HUNT  SAFELY 

By  VIRGIL  HETTINGER 


IF  YOU  have  weighed  yourself  on  the  scales  of  SAFETY  and 
find  that  you  are  wanting,  perhaps  the  following  rules  will  be 
of  some  help  to  you.  Make  a list  of  them  and  tack  them  up  in  your 
hunting  lodge  in  a conspicuous  place. 

1.  Never  carry  a loaded  gun  in  the  car  with  you — it’s  against 
the  law. 

2.  Before  entering  a hunting  lodge  or  residence  of  any  kind, 
point  your  firearm  in  a “neutral”  direction  and  unload  it 
completely.  Work  the  bolt,  lever  or  pump  a few  extra  times 
to  insure  its  being  empty.  Place  the  gun  in  the  gunrack  and 
LEAVE  THE  ACTION  OPEN. 

3.  Do  not  take  any  gun  from  the  rack,  other  than  your  own, 
without  getting  permission  from  the  owner.  When  you  take 
your  own  gun  from  the  rack,  first  ascertain  if  the  action  is 
open.  If  it  is  not,  open  it  immediately. 

4.  When  leaving  the  camp  or  car  to  hunt,  point  your  gun  in  a 
“neutral”  direction  to  load  the  magazine.  Do  not  load  the 
chamber  till  the  gang  has  thinned  out,  and  you  are  left  on 
your  “stand.” 

5.  After  you  load  the  chamber,  see  that  the  “SAFETY”  slide 
or  lug,  is  in  the  “SAFE”  position.  Hunt  with  it  that  way. 
It  is  less  apt  to  be  discharged  accidentally,  BUT  DON’T 
TRUST  IT  EVEN  THEN. 

6.  Do  not  stand,  at  ANY  time,  with  the  “butt”  on  the  ground 
and  the  muzzle  grasped  with  both  hands. 

7.  Be  sure  you  are  shooting  at  game  and  not  another  hunter. 


8.  If  you  gather  in  a group  to  eat  your  lunch,  open  the  action 
and  lay  the  gun  down  carefully.  When  you  pick  it  up  again 
be  careful  you  don’t  get  any  snow  or  dirt  in  the  muzzle. 

9.  Never  walk  single  file  with  the  chamber  loaded.  DO  NOT 
TRUST  THE  SAFETY.  Unload  the  chamber  and  leave  the 
action  open. 

10.  If  you  hand  your  gun  to  a partner  across  a fence  or  stream, 
open  the  action  first. 

11.  If  climbing  over  a fence,  crossing  a stream  or  obstacle  of  any 
kind,  open  the  action  first.  If  you  must  lay  the  gun  down, 
place  it  so  the  muzzle  will  point  away  from  you  at  all  times. 
When  you  pick  it  up  again,  grasp  it  by  the  “hind  legs.” 

12.  Never  stand  a gun  against  a tree,  log,  or  fence.  Lay  it  down 
carefully,  with  the  muzzle  pointed  AWAY. 

13.  Never  exchange  guns  with  a partner  for  a hunt.  You  can’t 
possibly  be  as  familiar  with  his  gun  as  you  are  with  your 
own. 

14.  If,  for  any  reason  at  all,  you  use  a different  gun  than  usual, 
familiarize  yourself  with  its  action  thoroughly  before  taking 
it  afield. 

15.  In  case  of  a jam,  do  not  try  to  force  the  action.  You  may 
damage  the  gun  or  explode  a cartridge.  Remove  the  cartridge 
that  is  causing  the  trouble,  carefully,  with  the  muzzle  pointed 
in  a “neutral”  direction. 

16.  WEAR  PLENTY  OF  RED. 

If  these  rules  are  carried  out  religiously  and  to  the  letter,  the 
number  of  hunting  accidents  will  decrease  very  noticeably. 
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By  L.  M.  HENDERSON 


Now  these  are  the  maxims  of  Nimrod 
When  hunters  go  seeking  their  game: 
Take  only  such  life  as  is  needed 
For  trophy  or  eating  of  same. 


And  let  not  your  shooting  be  wanton 
Nor  greed  cram  your  game-bag  to 
brim — 

Your  son  is  due  his  share  of  hunting, 
And  those  who  come  following  him. 

When  two  pheasants  flush  for  your 
partner, 

Allow  him  the  chance  for  a "double.” 
Hold  fire  till  his  shotgun  is  empty — 

A game-hog  is  looking  for  trouble. 


If  you  wound  your  game,  even  slightly, 
Search  on  till  you  find  it  at  last. 

Don’t  leave  it  to  die  in  the  cover — 

This  you  owe  your  sport:  Be  steadfast! 


In  tent  or  in  cabin  be  careful. 

Destroy  not  the  source  of  your  sport. 
Obey  all  the  laws  of  the  Red  Gods, 
And  they  will  repay  you  in  sort. 

One  tree  can  make  millions  of  matches; 
One  match  can  kill  millions  of  trees. 
Make  sure  that  your  fires  do  not  smolder 
To  flame  in  a quick-rising  breeze. 


Say,  "That  shot  was  tough!”  if  he  The 
misses, 

And,  " Better  luck  next  time,  old  chap!” 

Don’t  yell  that  his  shooting  was  awful — 

For  you  too  may  enter  the  trap. 


which  you  seek  your 


woods  in 
pleasure 

Are  also  the  home  of  your  game; 

Be  not  for  a moment  so  careless 
That  you  should  destroy  them  in  flame! 


Or  when  he  makes  shots  that  you  envy, 
Don’t  say,  "Lucky  shot!”  or  make  light. 
Aren’t  you  pleased  by  praise  when  if s 
due  you? 

A sportsman  gives  each  one  his  right. 

The  State  grants  a license  for  hunting, 
But  steady  your  lead  and  your  aim; 
Make  sure  you  kill  clean  and  hu- 
manely— 

You  never  have  license  to  maim! 


Take  heed  before  squeezing  the  trigger; 
Make  sure  of  your  Mark  and  your  Plan. 
Is  taking  of  game  so  important 
You’d  risk  hurting  your  fellow  man? 

Bring  not  your  gun  loaded  to  campfire; 
Remove  all  the  shells,  every  one! 
Already  the  papers  are  saying: 

"Man  shot  by  an  ' unloaded ’ gun.” 


Now  these  are  the  maxims  of  Nimrod. 
To  them  harken  well  if  you  will — 
There’s  more  to  your  hunting  than 
merely 

The  find,  and  the  shot,  and  the  kill. 

So  honor  the  rights  of  the  hunter, 
Though  stranger  or  partner  to  thee; 

For  all,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Red  Gods, 
Are  joined  in  one  Fraternity. 
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MILLIONS  FOR  WILDLIFE  PLAYING  IT  SAFE 


The  signing  of  the  Pitman-Robertson  Federal-Aid-to- 
Wildlife  Bill  by  President  Roosevelt  recently  will  give 
tremendous  impetus  to  the  wildlife  restoration  movement 
throughout  the  United  States.  This  bill,  (S-2670),  which 
was  unanimously  passed  by  the  United  States  Senate  on 
August  10,  provides  that  approximately  $3,000,000  of  sports- 
men’s taxes,  which  are  now  going  into  the  General  Fund 
of  the  United  States,  will  be  spent  “for  the  sportsmen’s 
benefit,”  without  additional  taxation  on  anyone. 

It  simply  means  the  transfer  of  the  present  excise  tax 
on  sporting  arms  and  ammunition  from  the  General  Fund 
of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  to  a special  Federal-Aid-for-Wildlife 
Fund.  This  amounts  to  approximately  three  million  dollars 
annually  which  will  be  distributed  to  the  states  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ratio  the  number  of  licensed  hunters  in  each 
state  bears  to  the  total  number  of  licensed  hunters  of  the 
country. 

Of  the  total  fund  to  be  used  under  the  plan  75%  will  be 
available  from  the  federal  fund,  provided  the  individual 
states  furnish  the  additional  25%.  There  will,  thus,  be 
made  available  for  wildlife  restoration  a total  annual  fund 
of  approximately  four  million  dollars.  This  will  be  spent 
on  approved  wildlife  restoration  projects  in  every  state  in 
the  Union. 

Under  this  Act  the  apportionment  of  any  one  state  shall 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  $150,000  annually,  nor  may  the  funds 
be  used  for  any  purpose  except  wildlife  restoration,  which, 
according  to  the  Bill,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  and  in- 
clude the  selection,  restoration,  rehabilitation,  and  improve- 
ment of  areas  of  land  or  water  adaptable  as  feeding,  rest- 
ing, or  breeding  places  for  wildlife,  including  acquisition 
by  purchase,  condemnation,  lease,  or  gift  of  such  areas. 

Any  State  desiring  to  avail  itself  of  the  benefits  of  this 
Act  shall  by  its  State  fish  and  game  department  submit  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  full  and  detailed  statements 
of  any  wildlife  restoration  project  proposed.  If  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  finds  that  such  project  meets  with  the 
standards  set  up  by  him  and  approves  it,  the  state  agencies 
must  then  furnish  him  with  such  surveys,  plans,  specifica- 
tions, estimates,  etc.,  as  he  may  require  in  order  to  start 
the  ball  rolling. 

Pennsylvania  will  benefit  considerably  through  the  avail- 
ability of  the  $150,000  annually  under  the  new  law,  for  it 
will  give  the  Game  Commission  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  further  promote  its  own  far-reaching  program  of  game 
restoration,  especially  its  land  improvement  and  develop- 
ment plan,  the  farm-game  program,  and  its  research  work. 
Funds  may  also  be  available  to  augment  its  game  lands 
purchase  program. 

It  is  too  early  to  determine  just  how  Pennsylvania’s 
pro  rata  share  will  be  used,  but  the  sportsmen  are  assured 
that  the  Commission  will  not  let  one  blade  of  grass  grow 
under  its  feet  in  working  out  a beneficial  program  and  ac- 
quiring the  funds  to  carry  it. 


There  should  be  a noticeable  decrease  in  the  number  of 
hunting  accidents  this  season  if  the  drastic  rules  and  regu- 
lations established  by  the  recent  Legislature  has  any  effect 
on  the  minds  of  the  hunting  public  at  all.  No  stone  has 
been  unturned  in  an  effort  to  make  the  woods  and  fields 
safe  for  the  hunter,  but  unless  he  exercises  and  obeys  the 
rules  and  regulations  which  have  been  set  aside  for  his 
well  being  and  safety,  all  of  these  efforts  will  have  been 
made  in  vain. 

After  all,  it  is  up  to  every  individual  hunter  to  look 
after  his  own  safety  and  the  safety  of  his  fellow  men.  The 
Game  Commission  and  the  sportsmen  may  recommend  and 
the  Legislature  can  pass  all  the  laws  in  the  world  designed 
to  protect  human  life,  but  in  the  final  analysis  it  is  up  to 
the  individual  himself  to  see  that  they  are  carried  out. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  this  year’s  campaign 
to  eliminate  hunting  accidents  will  be  that  of  prohibiting 
intoxicated  hunters  from  participating  in  the  chase.  A 
drunken  hunter,  like  a drunken  driver,  is  a menace  to  his 
fellow  men  and  is  now  denied  the  right  to  either  carry  a 
firearm  or  to  operate  a motor  vehicle. 

Under  the  new  Code  there  are  stringent  laws  which  not 
only  exact  heavy  penalties  but  provide  for  the  revocation 
of  hunting  licenses  in  all  cases  where  hunters  are  found 
intoxicated. 

Another  safety  feature  which  will  be  stringently  en- 
forced by  the  Commission  this  year  will  be  the  five-man 
hunting  party  for  small  game.  This  new  law  serves  two 
purposes ; it  limits  the  possibility  of  hunting  accidents  in 
open  fields  where  too  many  hunters  congregate  in  one 
area,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  the  game  a better  break. 
Landowners  do  not  like  large  gangs  combing  their  fields, 
either. 

The  9 o’clock  feature  of  the  opening  day  for  small  game 
and  for  bucks  will  again  be  effective  this  year.  This  fea- 
ture won  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  sportsmen  last 
season  and  undeniably  resulted  both  in  a decrease  of  hunt- 
ing accidents  and  a saving  of  game. 

Anothver  method  by  which  the  Commission  can  and  will 
make  a strenuous  effort  to  reduce  the  number  of  hunting 
accidents  is  through  the  destruction  of  all  unsafe  firearms 
which  come  into  its  possession.  Up  until  the  last  Legis- 
lature all  firearms  confiscated  from  unnaturalized  citizens 
were  sold  at  auction  according  to  law  regardless  of  the 
mechanical  condition  of  the  weapon.  Under  the  new  Code, 
however,  the  Game  Commission  has  been  granted  power 
to  dispose  of  all  firearms  which  in  their  opinion  are  unsafe. 
Thus  another  great  hazard  is  removed. 

All  hunting  accidents  must  now  be  reported  to  the  Har- 
risburg office  of  the  Game  Commission  within  72  hours. 

Please  help  to  reduce  hunting  accidents.  Let’s  beat  last 
year’s  excellent  record. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL 

GAME  CONFERENCE 


By  SETH  GORDON 

HEREIN  is  a brief  report  of  the  recent  joint  annual  convention 
of  the  International  Association  of  Game,  Fish  and  Conser- 
vation Commissioners  and  the  American  Fisheries  Society,  in 
Mexico  City,  August  23  to  27,  1937,  which  I had  the  pleasure  of 
attending  as  a delegate  from  Pennsylvania. 

Attendance 

The  attendance  was  better  than  anticipated,  but  a number  of 
States  were  not  represented,  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
too  many  national  or  international  meetings  to  attend. 

The  sudden  death  of  Hon.  Charles  F.  Thompson,  Conservation 
Director  of  Illinois,  President  of  the  International  Association,  in 
Chicago  on  the  day  before  the  sessions  began  cast  gloom  over  the 
assembled  delegates.  The  senior  Vice-President  did  not  care  to 
preside,  and  Mr.  David  H.  Madsen  of  Utah,  a former  President 
of  the  Association,  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  sessions  of  that 
Association. 

Purpose  of  Program 

Due  to  the  fact  that  Mexico  had  recently  entered  into  a treaty 
with  the  United  States  concerning  migratory  birds,  and  seems  at 
last  to  have  launched  an  aggressive  conservation  program  with 
very  broad  regulatory  powers  vested  in  the  governing  officials,  the 
program  was  designed  primarily  to  build  international  good-will 
and  cooperation,  and  to  aid  the  Mexican  people  with  their  prob- 
lems. The  Mexican  press  and  radio  gave  the  meetings  very  liberal 
space  daily. 

In  view  of  the  main  purpose  of  the  meetings,  topics  of  interest 
chiefly  to  our  administrators  in  the  States  such  as  are  ordinarily 
listed  were  kept  to  a minimum.  However,  said  administrators  held 
many  conferences  on  the  side,  which  were  very  helpful. 

Mexican  officials  stated  that  our  coming  to  Mexico  City  has 
advanced  their  program  at  least  a decade.  The  concensus  of 
opinion  among  those  assembled  was  that  we  had  helped  our  neigh- 
boring Republic  very  materially  with  her  conservation  program. 

All  addresses  were  given  in  both  English  and  Spanish,  a very 
capable  translator  taking  notes  of  extemporaneous  addresses  or 
reading  all  prepared  papers  in  the  other  language.  This  in  itself 
was  an  interesting  experience. 

Highlights  of  International  Association  Addresses 

Senior  Quevado  was  unable  to  be  present  due  to  some  unex- 
pected distant  mission  with  the  President,  and  Senor  Zinser,  in 
charge  of  Game  and  Fish  Administration,  expressed  Senor 
Quevado’s  regrets. 

Commissioner  Quinn  of  Alabama  said  this  is  an  age  of  special- 
ized study  of  conservation  problems  and  the  application  of  scien- 
tific principles  to  them.  An  aroused  public  opinion  is  necessary  to 
support  sound  conservation  programs. 

Dr.  T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  President  Emeritus  of  the  National 
Association  of  Audubon  Societies,  reviewed  the  present  deplorable 
situation  with  reference  to  migratory  birds  in  countries  on  the 
Continent  to  the  south  which  are  being  protected  under  treaties  in 
Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Mexico.  He  cited  numerous  such 
recent  records  of  birds  being  killed  in  large  numbers  by  people  in 
such  southern  countries  while  the  killing  of  the  same  birds  in  the 
United  States  is  absolutely  prohibited.  He  mentioned  specifically 
the  shore  birds  and  the  plovers,  birds  which  have  shown  no  in- 
crease here  notwithstanding  the  long  no-shooting  edict.  He  urged 
that  steps  be  taken  to  negotiate  more  treaties. 

William  J.  Tucker,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Texas  Game, 
Fish,  and  Oyster  Commission  (who  was  largely  instrumental  last 
year  in  supporting  Senor  Zinser’s  appeal  for  these  meetings), 
analyzed  the  major  international  problems  in  wildlife  conservation 
along  the  international  border.  He  hailed  the  treaty  with  Mexico 
as  the  most  important  step  yet  taken  to  improve  conditions. 

Senor  Munoz  reviewed  the  wildlife  situation  in  Mexico.  Water- 
fowl  abuses  of  former  years  have  been  reduced  to  a minimum.  He 
stated  that  while  outlawed,  hunting  game  for  commercial  purposes 


remains  a problem.  He  recommended  for  Mexico  the  propagation 
of  species  for  which  there  is  great  demand,  and  a complete  investi- 
gation of  species  not  yet  studied.  He  stated  no  attempts  have  been 
made  to  introduce  foreign  species  into  Mexico.  Mexico  plans  to 
establish  two  experimental  game  breeding  stations,  one  for  the 
high  country  species,  the  other  for  the  tropical  country  species. 

Elliott  Barker,  State  Game  Warden  of  New  Mexico,  expressed 
the  belief  that  public  education  in  conservation  in  the  public 
schools  is  our  greatest  need  today.  He  felt  that  the  biggest  ob- 
stacle to  wildlife  restoration  programs  is  public  ignorance  concern- 
ing wildlife  needs,  and  that  public  school  textbooks  on  wildlife 
conservation  constitute  a crying  need. 

Carl  D.  Shoemaker,  Secretary  Senate  Wildlife  Committee  and 
Secretary  of  the  General  Wildlife  Federation,  explained  the  recent- 
ly enacted  Federal-Aid  Bill,  and  stated  that  prior  to  July  1,  1938, 
State  wildlife  administrators  should  have  their  proposed  projects 
on  file  with  the  federal  officials.  (See  note  below  on  this.) 

Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabrielson,  Chief  U.  S.  Biological  Survey,  stated  it 
was  most  fitting  to  hold  this  meeting  in  Mexico  the  first  year  dur- 
ing which  the  International  Bird  Treaty  between  the  two  countries 
became  effective.  This  new  treaty  gives  protection  to  additional 
species  of  migratory  birds  heretofore  not  protected  at  all  except 
locally.  He  explained  the  present  waterfowl  situation  fully,  and 
stated  the  prospects  for  an  increase  over  last  year  were  excellent, 
but  the  Department  felt  it  would  be  wise  to  await  further  increases 
before  liberalizing  shooting  regulations. 

The  Federal  restoration  program  on  the  breeding  grounds  was 
covered  quite  fully,  and  for  the  convention  being  advised  that  over 
$20,000,000  have  been  spent  during  the  past  three  years  for  that 
purpose  and  for  key  refuges  along  the  flight  lanes  and  on  the  win- 
tering grounds. 

All  drainage  operations  should  be  questioned  and  studied  before 
being  undertaken,  and  the  burden  of  proof  concerning  the  necessity 
placed  upon  the  promotors  of  drainage  projects. 

Commissioner  Chalk  of  North  Carolina  filed  his  paper  on  the 
farm-game  program  in  his  State  for  the  record  without  reading. 

Conference  with  Zinser:  At  a special  conference  of  State  game 
administrators  and  officials  of  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey,  Senor 
Zinser  explained  Mexico’s  difficulties  with  quail  exporters,  and 
stated  confidentially  his  department  would  prefer  to  issue  bobwhite 
exporting  permits  only  upon  the  request  of  the  State,  at  least  the 
approval  thereof,  into  which  the  birds  are  to  be  shipped.  He  said 
in  the  past  there  has  been  much  “scalping”  of  quail  shipping  per- 
mits, certain  persons  obtaining  them  and  then  re-selling  to  other 
shippers  if  they  fail  to  obtain  orders.  The  group  present  felt  that 
the  State  game  officials  should  cooperate  along  the  lines  suggested 
by  Senor  Zinser. 

Conference  with  Gabrielson:  In  a special  conference  with  state 
game  administrators,  Chief  Gabrielson  of  the  Biological  Survey 
presented  two  proposals:  (1)  That  since  the  Migratory  Bird  Ad- 
visory Board  has  been  discontinued  he  desires  to  try  as  an  experi- 
ment an  annual  meeting  with  all  game  administrators  (with  re- 
gional meetings  also)  at  some  advantageous  point  during  June  to 
present  waterfowl  prospects  and  to  secure  the  views  of  the  state 
officials  concerning  waterfowl  regulations;  and  (2)  that  such  con- 
ference next  June  also  take  up  the  proposed  operations  under  the 
new  Federal  Aid  Law,  copies  of  which  are  attached.  Doctor 
Gabrielson  stated  that  in  this  manner  better  cooperation  all  along 
the  line  should  be  assured. 

Concerning  the  Federal  Aid  Law,  he  said  (beginning  July  1, 
1938)  any  state  may  receive  the  first  year’s  allotment  upon  receipt 
of  advice  from  the  Governor  that  his  state  desires  to  participate 
in  the  program.  (Our  share  will  be  $150,000  annually.) 

While  the  law  is  very  broad,  he  assured  us  it  will  be  interpreted 
as  liberally  as  possible  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Doctor 
Gabrielson  expressed  the  feeling  that  the  funds  so  received  should 
go  primarily  into  permanent  projects  and  their  maintenance,  and 
positively  not  for  any  general  overhead  administrative  expenditures. 
He  said  that  such  programs  as  research,  demonstration,  farm-game 
projects,  refuges,  game  lands,  etc.,  in  his  judgment  should  consti- 
(Continued  on  page  27) 
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Field  work  in  Canada  is  under  the  guidance  of  a board  of  direc- 
tors composed  of  eight  representative  American  and  Canadian 
business  executives  and  sportsmen.  The  four  Canadian  Directors 
are:  Mr.  O.  Leigh  Spencer,  Vice  President  and  Managing  Director, 
Calgary  “Herald,”  Calgary,  Alberta;  Honorable  W.  G.  Ross,  K.  C., 
Legislative  Assembly,  Moose  Jaw,  Saskatchewan;  Mr.  James  A. 
Richardson,  President,  James  A.  Richardson  & Sons,  Ltd.,  Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba,  and  Mr.  S.  S.  Holden,  President,  S.  S.  Holden, 
Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ontario. 


THE  great  flocks  of  wildfowl  which  once  kited  across  Lake 
Erie  and  thence  down  the  Susquehanna  to  winter  quarters 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  will  again  return  if  federal  efforts  and  the 
first  international  waterfowl  restoration  program  of  Ducks  Unlim- 
ited succeed. 

That  is  the  far  from  visionary  objective  of  duck  shooters  of  over 
40  states  who  have  launched  the  organization  program  of  Ducks 
Unlimited  and  are  actively  “passing  the  hat”  among  brother  wild- 
fowlers  from  coast  to  coast. 

For  generations  the  bulk  of  North  America’s  wild  ducks  have 
nested  in  a well  demarked  mid-continental  area  extending  north- 
ward from  Nebraska,  through  the  Dakotas,  and  on  up  toward 
Great  Slave  Lake,  in  Canada.  Today,  drought  and  agricultural  de- 
velopment have  ruined  probably  eighty  per  cent  of  the  old  breed- 
ing grounds  south  of  central  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba. 

Since  1931,  when  President  Hoover  slashed  duck  hunting  sea- 
sons from  three  and  one-half  months  to  thirty  days,  Pennsylvania 
gunners  have  had  a working  acquaintance  with  the  duck  decline. 
The  season  was  only  one  of  numerous  regulations  issued  to  reduce 
the  consumption  of  waterfowl  by  shooting. 

Not  until  1934,  however,  was  it  possible  for  the  federal  agency 
charged  with  the  administration  of  migratory  bird  resources  to 
make  any  appreciable  progress  toward  increasing  wild  duck  pro- 
duction— and  increased  production  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  re- 
duced consumption  if  any  wildlife  restoration  program  is  to  suc- 
ceed. 

In  1934  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  was  allocated 
some  $8,000,000  with  which  to  begin  establishment  of  waterfowl 
refuges.  Since  then  over  $20,000,000  has  been  made  available  for 
the  federal  refuge  program — most  of  the  refuge  work  being  cen- 
tered in  the  Dakotas  which  once  comprised  the  most  productive 
portion  of  the  mid-continental  duck  factory  south  of  the  Canadian 
boundary. 

But  despite  all  that  can  be  done  to  restore  the  ruined  duck- 
breeding grounds  in  our  part  of  the  duck  factory,  the  water  con- 
servation dams  installed  and  other  refuge  development  work  can 
benefit  only  the  smallest  part  of  the  duck  “using”  Dakota  refuges 
and  those  of  adjoining  states — fully  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the 
ducks  have  been  driven  north  into  Canada  for  breeding  grounds. 
And  federal  funds  cannot  be  used  to  restore  wild  ducks  in  Canada. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  and  preserving  the  last  remain- 
ing most  important  breeding  grounds  in  Canada  that  Ducks  Un- 
limited first  saw  the  light  of  day  last  January.  Since  then  the  wild- 
fowlers  of  the  country  have  been  busy  organizing  and  getting  to- 
gether state  quotas  of  funds  which  will  aggregate  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  annually  during  the  next  five  years.  All  of  that 
money  is  being  administered  by  a non-salaried  board  of  trustees 
chosen  by  the  duck  hunters  themselves. 

The  plan  has  been  approved  by  the  Premiers  of  the  three  prairie 
provinces  in  which  the  work  will  be  done,  as  well  as  leading  game 
officials,  organizations,  business  and  professional  men  and  sports- 
men. The  program  has  also  been  endorsed  by  Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabriel- 
son,  Chief  of  the  U.  S'.  Biological  Survey. 


They  also  serve  without  compensation.  Provincial  officials  of 
Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba  are  extending  full  coopera- 
tion, including  the  setting  aside  of  vast  marsh  areas  in  reciproca- 
tion of  the  interest  of  American  sportsmen  in  the  preservation  of 
wild  waterfowl. 

A typical  waterfowl  restoration  project  to  be  carried  out  by 
Ducks  Unlimited  is  the  Grassy  Lake  Marsh  project,  located  in  the 
heart  of  the  former  great  canvasback  and  redhead  producing  area 
of  Manitoba.  These  two  species  of  ducks  have  become  so  scarce 
that  last  year  they  were  included  in  the  list  of  entirely  protected 
species. 

Grassy  Lake  Marsh  once  was  the  breeding  ground  of  untold 
thousands  of  these  birds  and  other  ducks.  The  marsh  covered  102,- 
000  acres  and  supported  lush  growths  of  aquatic  and  marsh  plants. 

Some  years  ago  promoters  drained  the  marsh  and  sold  the  land 
to  farmers.  After  the  first  few  crops  the  drainage  and  ensuing 
droughts  rendered  the  lands  unsuitable  for  agriculture,  farmers 
(Continued  on  page  27) 
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NIMROD  Q.  HUNTER  was  a lucky  guy.  At  least  the  red 
gods  seemed  to  always  smile  on  him  when  he  hied  himself 
to  the  big  game  woods.  He  was  a progressive  sportsman  and  saw 
to  it  that  he  was  always  equipped  with  the  very  latest  in  firearms. 
He  was  somewhat  of  a crank  about  his  ammunition,  and  never 
seemed  satisfied  with  any  particular  bullet  or  load  combination. 

One  year,  he  bought  a new  rifle,  a product  which  the  makers 
had  been  long  in  perfecting,  and  about  which  the  sporting  maga- 
zines had  been  prophesying  for  many  months  before  its  appear- 
ance on  the  market.  It  was  indeed  a fine  arm,  a bolt  action,  mauser 
type  and  chambered  for  the  30-’06  government  cartridge.  He  had 
k equipped  with  a micrometer  sight,  Whalen  type  sling  and 
bought,  for  its  apparent  comfort,  one  of  the  new  sheepskin  cases, 
the  kind  with  the  wool  inside. 

When  the  season  opened,  he  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  woods, 
in  fact,  he  was  there  three  days  before  the  season  opened,  as  was 
his  custom.  This  gave  him  a chance  to  get  the  lay  of  the  land  and 
to  make  certain  observations  which  may  explain  why  he  was  so 
lucky.  He  decided  to  use  180  grain  bronze  point  bullets.  When  the 
opening  day  came,  he  was  not  out  over  two  hours,  when  he  was 
rewarded  with  his  usual  good  luck,  a big  buck  walked  out  in  a 
clearing  about  70  yards  away  and  stopped,  his  position  in  relation 
to  the  hunter  was  almost  at  broadside.  Nim  leveled  his  gun,  took 
careful  aim  and  fired — the  buck  gave  one  mighty,  convulsive  leap 
and  crumpled  up — a perfect  shot. 

Nim’s  examination  revealed  a shoulder  shot  ranging  slightly 
backward.  It  seemed  to  him  that  every  bone  in  the  shoulder  was 
smashed  and  two  ribs  blown  off,  close  up  to  the  opposite  shoulder. 
There  was  a smile  on  the  hunter’s  face,  he  was  talking  to  himself. 
“Boy,  oh  Boy!  What  a shot  and  what  a bullet!  I am  through  with 
experimenting,  this  load  is  going  to  be  my  permanent  address 
from  now  on;  such  shocking  power,  such  perfect  upsetting,  such 
deadly  execution — why  should  I ever  want  any  other  bullet?” 

A year  rolled  by  with  its  dreams  of  conquest  and  its  tales  of 
adventure.  It  found  Nimrod  again  in  the  same  big  game  woods, 
ready  for  the  zero  hour.  By  10  o’clock  of  the  morning  of  the  first 
day,  Nim  had  climbed  to  the  top  of  a hill  and,  through  his  glasses, 
he  scanned  the  valley  below  and  an  old  orchard  which  lay  on  a 
bench  on  the  mountain  beyond.  The  red  gods  were  with  him  yet — 
he  spotted  a lordly  buck  with  a record  spread,  quietly  browsing 
in  the  old  orchard.  He  estimated  the  distance  at  275  yards;  he 
made  a slight  sight  adjustment,  took  a steady  rest  on  a fallen  log, 
carefully  aimed,  and  then  squeezed  the  trigger.  The  buck  went 
down  on  his  knees,  shook  violently,  staggered  up  again  and  bolted 
toward  the  valley.  It  had  not  gone  far  when  Nim  heard  the  report 
of  another  rifle  and  saw  his  trophy  slump  to  the  ground. 

According  to  the  law  of  the  woods,  the  deer  belonged  to  the 
hunter  who  had  actually  put  it  down.  But  Nim  was  a sportsman, 
he  went  on  down  and  helped  the  other  hunter  dress  the  animal. 
During  this  process,  he  made  an  examination  of  the  wound  that 
he  had  inflicted  and  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  it  was  identical  to 
the  one  that  had  so  beautifully  killed  the  buck  he  had  taken  the 
year  previous — but,  this  shot  had  not  smashed  the  shoulder,  and 
where  the  bullet  came  out,  there  was  no  evidence  of  upsettage.  So, 
he  wondered.  For  almost  a year  he  pondered  over  this  strange  per- 
formance. For  the  life  of  him,  he  could  not  understand  why  the 
same  charge,  fired  from  the  same  gun,  had  acted  so  strangely  dif- 
ferent under  what  he  considered,  exactly  the  same  conditions. 

The  following  year,  he  decided  to  use  the  same  weight  bullet, 
but  changed  to  the  soft  point  type.  When  he  went  out,  the  first 
morning,  old  lady  luck  was  with  him  again.  He  was  watching  from 
an  uprooted  tree,  when  two  does  walked  down  the  run,  followed 
by  a buck.  They  stopped,  not  over  sixty  yards  from  where  Nim 
was  hidden.  When  he  fired,  the  buck  staggered,  but  quickly  re- 
gained his  balance  and  dashed  through  the  bush.  He  followed  the 
bloody  trail  for  about  a mile  before  he  came  upon  the  deer,  it  was 
quite  dead.  His  examination  disclosed  that  the  bullet  had  opened 
up  too  soon,  it  did  not  penetrate  deep  enough  before  expansion 
started,  and  the  deer  had  really  died  from  hemorrhage  caused  by 
these  terrible  but  shallow  wounds. 

Nimrod  sat  down  on  the  fallen  monarch,  buried  his  head  in  his 
hands,  and  pondered  long  over  the  perplexing  riddle  of  bullet  per- 
formance. 

For  many  months  afterward,  this  problem  would  loom  up  in  his 
thoughts,  it  became  an  obsession,  he  was  unable  to  fathom  the 
many  questions  that  attended  the  whole  field  of  hunting  bullets. 

Late  in  the  following  summer,  business  took  him  to  the  New 
England  States,  and  to  a certain  city  which  was  the  home  of  one 
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of  the  great  arms  plants, — the  one  that  made  his  rifle.  He  availed 
himself  of  this  opportunity,  and  visited  this  factory.  He  finally 
found  himself  seated  at  a desk  opposite  Dr.  T.  C.  Blank,  the  bal- 
lastic  engineer  for  the  factory.  Nim  wasted  no  time  getting  to 
the  point,  and  told  Dr.  Blank  his  troubles.  He  related  in  detail  his 
experiences,  told  him  of  his  problems,  and  asked  if  there  was  an 
explanation. 

“There  are  answers  to  all  questions,”  replied  Dr.  Blank.  “If  there 
is  a scientific  background  and  sufficient  experimental  data  to  enable 
one  to  analyze  the  problems.  This  question  of  bullet  performance 
has  been,  and  always  will  be,  a matter  of  scientific  study.  Ever 
since  smokeless  powder  has  been  used,  with  its  ever  increasing 
velocities,  necessitating  the  construction  of  jacketed  bullets,  the 
munition  makers  have  had  to  solve  these  problems,  the  same  ones 
that  have  been  worrying  you.” 

“When  smokeless  powder  began  to  develop  speeds  in  excess  of 
1600  feet,”  continued  the  engineer,  “we  found  that  lead  or  lead 
alloy  would  not  stand  the  heat  or  the  strain,  so  we  had  to  con- 
struct a bullet  with  a lead  core,  covered  with  a jacket  of  tough, 
malleable  metal,  whose  melting  point  was  four  or  five  times  greater 
than  that  of  lead.  Our  first  experiment  was  Cupro-nickel,  but  we 
found  it  caused  severe  metal  fouling.  After  much  experimentation, 
we  developed  an  alloy,  with  an  almost  pure  copper  base  that  has 
been  giving  satisfactory  results  at  present  velocities.” 

Dr.  Blank  talked  on:  “The  behavior  of  a bullet  depends  upon 
many  things.  First  is  the  velocity  at  which  it  is  driven.  The  higher 
the  velocity,  the  more  sensitive  the  bullet  is  to  a given  resistance. 
On  bullets  with  a speed  of  near  3000  feet,  the  jacket  must  be 
thicker  and  tempered  harder  and  the  lead  core  must  also  be  harder 
than  those  bullets  designed  for  velocities  of  2000  feet.  In  other 
words,  we  must  take  the  bullet  weight,  the  velocity,  the  calibre  and 
build  a bullet  that  will  give  normal  upsettings  on  a given  resist- 
ance. We  have  not  approached  the  perfect  bullet,  and  I don’t  be- 
lieve we  ever  will,  because  resistance  is  not  constant  To  illustrate, 
if  a deer  is  struck  in  the  shoulder,  the  bullet  meets  with  a certain 
resistance  and  may  upset  the  exact  degree  to  produce  the  desired 
smashing  blow.  If,  however,  the  animal  is  struck  in  the  flank,  the 
bullet  will  not  meet  the  same  resistance,  and  will,  therefore,  not 
open  up.  The  best  we  are  able  to  do  is  to  make  projectiles  that  per- 
form well  on  shots  of  average  resistance. 

Dr.  Blank  paused  long  enough  to  light  his  cigar,  and  then  said, 
“We  shall  now  analyze  your  experience  number  one.  The  distance 
was  70  yards,  you  used  a one  hundred  and  eighty  grain,  bronze 
point  bullet,  your  resistance  was  a shoulder  shot.  With  your  gun 
and  that  bullet,  at  that  distance,  the  velocity  was  around  2600  feet. 
The  resistance  proved  to  be  ideal  for  perfect  performance.  Now, 
on  experience  number  two,,  you  used  the  same  gun  and  the  same 
charge,  and  it  met,  as  you  state,  the  same  conditions  for  resistance, 
but  the  distance  was  increased  to  275  yards.  When  the  bullet 
struck,  it  was  not  traveling  2600  feet,  as  it  did  in  experience  num- 
ber one,  it  had  fallen  to  about  2000  feet;  and,  at  this  reduced  veloc- 
ity, the  bullet  was  no  longer  sensitive  to  the  same  resistance.  In- 
stead of  properly  upsetting,  it  passed  on  through  and  did  not  deliver 
the  desired  smashing  blow.  Had  you  been  using  the  150  grain 
bullet  on  experience  number  two,  the  added  velocity  of  that  charge 
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would  have  caused  the  bullet  to  travel  at  approximately  the  same 
speed  at  275  yards  as  the  180  grain  did  at  70  yards,  and  you,  no 
doubt,  would  have  experienced  similar  results. 

Dr.  Blank  arose  and  continued  talking.  “In  experience  number 
three,  you  were  using  the  same  weight  bullet,  180  grain,  the 
distance  was  approximately  the  same  as  in  experience  number  one, 
and  your  shot  again  was  a shoulder  shot  that  offered  the  same 
resistance  as  the  two  previous  experiences.  The  bullet,  however, 
was  of  a more  sensitive  texture,  and  proved  to  be  too  sensitive 
for  the  resistance,  thus  flying  to  atoms  before  it  had  penetrated 
deep  enough  to  paralyze  vital  nerves,  or  smash  shoulder  bones. 
Had  you  used  that  bullet  on  experience  number  two,  the  decreased 
velocity  at  275  yards  would  have  decreased  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
bullet,  and,  no  doubt,  it  would  have  been  a satisfactory  shot.  Or, 
if  you  had  shot  deer  number  3,  in  the  chest  cavity  instead  of  the 
shoulder,  the  decreased  resistance  would  have  permitted  the  bullet 
to  penetrate  deep  enough  to  reach  vital  organs  before  it  upset.” 

Nim  was  clutching  his  pipe,  which  had  grown  cold,  so  absorbed 
was  he  that  all  other  things  were  forgotten.  Never  had  he  dreamed 
that  so  much  lay  behind  so  simple  an  article  as  a bullet  The  light 
of  truth  had  begun  to  penetrate  the  mantle  of  fog  that  had  shroud- 
ed the  solution  so  long  in  mystery.  A question  formed  in  his  mind, 
but  repressed  it  as  Dr.  Blank  opened  a drawer  from  which  he 
removed  five  bullets,  placed  them  on  the  desk,  sat  down  and  re- 
sumed: 

“In  order  to  meet  the  demands  from  the  various  kinds  of  rifles, 
charges  and  shooting  conditions,  we  have  settled  down  to  five 
general  types — each  one  of  these  fills  an  important  mission  some- 
where in  the  wide  field  of  rifle  shooting.”  Dr.  Blank  placed  a bullet 
in  front  of  his  guest  and  said,  “This  is  the  172  grain,  spitzer  type, 
boat  tail  bullet,  as  used  by  the  United  States  Army.  It  was  not 
designed  as  a hunting  missile,  but  was  created  for  defensive  pur- 
poses, and  target  practice.  The  Spitzer  or  pointed  nose,  cuts  the 
air  pressure,  which  is  built  up  in  front  of  the  bullet,  and  the  boat 
tail  shape  of  the  rear  reduces  atmospheric  drag.  At  distances 
greater  than  800  yards,  it  is  known  that  this  bullet  shape  retains 
its  velocity  better  than  the  conventional  round-nosed  type,  with  a 
square  base.  The  owners  of  fine  rifles,  however,  will  do  well  to 
refrain  from  using  this  type,  because  it  is  very  hard  on  arms.  The 
sloping  shape  of  the  rear  of  this  bullet  permits  the  pressure  of  the 
powder  gases  to  form  a sharp  wedge  in  the  angle  created  between 
the  barrel  and  the  slope  of  the  bullet.  This  strain  greatly  augments 
erosion,  which  lessens  the  life  of  the  barrel.  Since  no  game  is  ever 
hunted  at  800  yards,  or  over,  it  would  seem  that  this  bullet  may 
well  be  eliminated  from  the  field  of  hunting.” 

Dr.  Blank  removed  the  spitzer.  and  replaced  it  with  another. 


“This,”  resumed  the  expert,  “is  the  conventional  soft 
nosed  bullet.  You  will  note  that  it  has  a metal  jacket 
and  a square,  closed  base.  It  is  filled  with  a lead  alloy 
and  the  lead  is  exposed  at  the  front  end.  This  is  the 
most  sensitive  of  all  bullets,  and,  I believe,  the  most 
sure  to  open  up  under  most  all  conditions.  It  will  not 
upset  as  completely  as  the  open  point,  if  the  latter 
meets  with  proper  resistance,  but  all  things  considered, 
we  think  it  the  most  reliable.  We  make  this  type  to 
be  used  in  all  calibres  at  all  velocities,  from  1400  feet 
up.  But,  in  its  construction,  we  must  consider  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  is  to  be  used.  On  low  velocity 
charges,  the  jacket  must  be  thin  and  soft,  the  core  pure 
lead,  and  the  exposed  leaden  nose  must  constitute  at 
least  one-quarter  of  the  cubical  contents  of  the  bullet 
Whereas,  the  same  type  designed  for  high  velocity 
charges,  must  have  jackets  that  are  thicker  and  tem- 
pered harder,  the  core  must  be  an  alloy  harder  than 
lead,  and  the  exposed  nose  must  constitute  a smaller 
portion  of  the  cubical  contents  of  the  bullet.  For  in- 
stance, if  we  were  to  use  a soft  point  bullet,  made  for 
the  30/30  W.C.F.,  which  is  designed  to  give  proper 
performance  at  the  normal  velocity  of  2250  feet,  and 
load  it  in  a 300  Magnum  case  to  its  normal  velocity  of 
3000  feet,  the  bullet  would  probably  disintegrate  from 
sheer  air  resistance.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  were  to 
load  a 300  Magnum  bullet  in  a 30/30  case  to  its  normal 
velocity  of  2250  feet,  it  would  pass  through  animals 
the  size  of  deer  without  any  noticeable  expansion,  un- 
less it  contacted  heavy  bony  structure.” 

Nim  was  astonished  at  the  knowledge  being  shown  him — he  sat 
in  a trance — his  pipe  was  still  cold,  he  scarcely  noticed  Dr.  Blank 
as  he  removed  the  bullet  and  replaced  it  with  another.  “This,” 
remarked  the  man  of  science,  “is  what  is  known  as  the  open  point 
or  hollow  point  bullet.  You  will  observe  that  it  consists  of  a metal 
case,  closed,  square  base,  one-half  its  length  scribe  parallel  lines, 
which  then  sweep  forward  in  a parobolic  shape,  forming  a semi- 
spitzer  point,  which  terminates  in  a hole  which  extends  about  one- 
quarter  inch  deep.  You  will  further  note  a knurled  ‘waist  line' 
about  midway  its  length.  The  jacket  forward  of  this  line  is  only 
about  one-half  as  thick  as  it  is  in  the  rear  half.  When  this  bullet 
meets  resistance,  the  jacket  starts  to  crack  at  the  nose,  and  liter- 
ally peels  backward  in  the  form  of  a mushroom,  until  it  contacts 
the  waist  line,  here  it  meets  greater  resistance,  and,  under  normal 
conditions,  will  continue  its  remaining  penetration  in  this  shape. 
This  is  a high  speed  bullet,  and  will  not  give  proper  performance 
at  velocities  slower  than  2000  feet.  It  shows  its  best  work  at  speeds 
around  3000.  It  has  revived  some  guns  that  were  all  but  obsolete, 
such  as  the  25/20,  32/20,  38/40  and  the  44/40.  With  the  hollow 
point  bullet  of  a lesser  weight,  we  speeded  up  these  old  cartridges 
to  2000  feet,  and  the  results  have  been  very  gratifying  to  a lot  of 
people  who  own  some  of  these  old  rifles.” 

This  bullet  was  removed  and  another  placed  in  front  of  Nim. 
“This  bullet  is  the  one  you  used  on  your  number  one  deer  and 
also  on  number  two — the  bronze  point,”  said  Dr.  Blank.  “It  has 
a closed  square  base,  and  the  jacket  tapers  forward  to  form  a true 
spitzer  shape,  it  also  is  filled  with  a lead  core.  The  point  is  a small 
bronze  cone,  seated  in  a tapered  cavity  at  the  nose.  When  this 
bullet  strikes,  the  bronze  point  or  wedge  is  driven  backward,  which 
process  starts  the  metal  jacket  to  split.  It  is  designed  for  extreme- 
ly high  velocities,  and  shows  its  best  performance  in  such  charges 
as  the  30-’36.  We  recommended  the  180  grain  for  moose  and  other 
heavy  game  that  require  deep  penetration.  The  150  grain  is  best 
adapted  for  animals  the  size  of  deer.” 

The  fifth  bullet  was  then  placed  before  Nim,  it  looked  very  much 
like  an  ordinary  soft  point  projectile,  but  Dr.  Blank  seemed  to  be 
reading  his  mind,  and  said:  “This  is  not  another  soft  point  bullet, 
it  is  called  the  banded  or  belted  bullet.  It  differs  from  the  soft  point 
in  as  much  as  it  has  a reinforcement  in  the  jacket  about  midway 
its  length.  It  requires  a lot  of  resistance  to  make  it  upset,  and  was 
really  designed  for  the  very  heaviest  of  American  game  such  as 
the  Kodiac  Bear  and  big  African  game.  Here  is  a picture  of  one 
of  these  bullets  shot  from  a 375  Magnum,  that  killed  a Rhino.  It 
is  beautifully  upset,  but  it  required  a lot  of  resistance  to  do  it.” 

Nim  seemed  to  remember  his  cold  pipe,  and  managed  to  get  it 
(Continued  on  page  29) 
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ALMOST  a score  of  years  ago  the  trap- 
ping fever  gripped  me.  Trapping  fur- 
bearing animals  twenty  years  ago  was,  you 
may  recall,  quite  a lucrative  game.  Raw  furs 
were  in  big  demand  and  prices  were  very 
high.  So  with  what  little  fundamental  knowl- 
edge I had,  I strung  out  a few  traps  through 
the  woods  with  a keen  anticipation  of  pro- 
curing a valuable  collection  of  silky  furs. 

My  rewards,  I must  admit,  were  not  great;  I did  collect  a few  furs 
including  one  fine  mink  during  the  favorable  fall  weather  that  pre- 
vailed, but  when  winter  descended  on  the  woodlands  my  trapping 
operations  were  blocked. 

Each  succeeding  fall  the  lure  of  the  trapline  beckoned,  and  I 
purchased  more  trapping  equipment  and  extended  my  lines.  During 
that  time  raw  fur  prices  fluctuated  somewhat,  but  the  general  trend 
was  downward.  I caught  more  furs,  I learned  more  about  the  ways 
of  fur-bearing  animals  and  wildlife  generally.  On  many  occasions 
I concluded  my  rounds  through  the  woods  with  torn  clothing,  a 
bruised  or  fatigued  body  and  I got  “hell”  for  it.  On  many  a day  I 
returned  from  the  woods  smelling  like  a polecat,  or  empty-handed, 
and  my  people  could  not  understand.  It  was  even  more  perplexing 
to  them  when  I went  to  the  woods  and  stayed  there  a week,  two 
weeks  or  more. 

But,  a trapper  is  a trapper,  and  when  he  gets  the  “bug”  in  his 
head  it  usually  stays  there  and  penetrates  deeper  as  time  goes  on. 
Fascination,  perhaps  causes  this  irresistible  call  of  the  wild.  Nature 
is  a wonderful  thing  to  those  who  would  be  naturalists,  to  those 
who  would  hie  away  to  forest  and  stream  in  any  kind  of  weather, 
in  any  season,  with  a love,  a fervor  to  be  there.  Within  this  realm 
the  experienced  trapper  stands  out  as  an  important  character  be- 
cause he  has  acquired  a knowledge  of  wildlife  through  close  con- 
tact and  practical  application.  A trapper  is,  therefore,  more  or  less 
an  authority  on  matters  pertaining  to  wildlife,  and  most  generally 
when  he  speaks  of  conditions,  be  it  fur,  game,  fish  or  forest,  he 
does  so  pretty  reliably. 

You  see,  he  is  not  the  man  who  only  gets  out  into  the  woods 
during  the  hunting  season  and  after  that  lays  his  gun  aside.  Nor  is 
he  the  man  who  only  frequents  the  waterways  with  rod  and  line 
during  the  more  pleasant  months  of  the  year;  no,  not  by  a long 
shot.  The  trapper  is  a different  type  of  human  being;  he  craves  for 
a more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  the  woodlands.  The 
quest  for  fur  takes  him  into  the  remotest  corners  of  the  hills  and 
vales,  through  the  roughest  and  toughest  country,  many  miles  from 
his  home.  And  if  he  has  a car,  he  covers  even  more  territory  to 
learn  about  the  hidden  mysteries  of  nature. 

One  or  two  centuries  ago,  the  life  of  a trapper  was  different. 
History  tells  us  that  trappers  opened  the  way  for  civilization  of 


this  country.  In  those  early  days,  everybody 
knew  the  game  because  they  had  to  know 
it;  because  a living  depended  more  or  less 
on  furs  and  fur-bearing  animals.  Our  fore- 
fathers fought  their  way  westward  across  the 
Alleghenies;  they  fought  the  redskins  who 
predominated  in  Penn’s  Woods — in  quest 
for  fur.  The  methods  they  employed  in  get- 
ting furs  were  not  much  different  from 
modern  application.  Deadfalls  and  snares  were  used  extensively. 
Their  traplines  were  not  long.  The  waterways  were  their  highways. 
And  in  short — it  was  only  natural  that  those  pioneers  had  to  be 
efficient  and  proficient  in  matters  concerning  wildlife. 

The  modern  trapper  does  not  differ  much  in  technique  as  his 
predecessors  knew  it;  except  for  the  fact  that  he  has  less  species 
of  fur  and  less  wilderness.  The  fellow  who  follows  the  trapline 
nowadays  is  better  equipped  in  every  way.  Most  certainly  he  uses 
an  automobile  which  is  pretty  much  a necessity;  then  he  has  good 
roads  which  enable  him  to  reach  out  as  far  as  his  time  and  efforts 
permit. 

He  uses  modern  steel  traps,  a variety  to  meet  every  phase  of  his 
game.  He  must  have  a hatchet  and  he  must  have  stretchers.  Wire, 
common  with  amateurs,  is  rarely  in  his  outfit.  Simplicity  is  his 
motto. 

Knowledge  is  the  first  and  most  important  thing  in  the  life  of  a 
trapper.  Knowledge — meaning,  of  course,  knowing  the  habits  of 
the  fur-bearing  animals  and  knowing  the  practical  ways  of  getting 
them — automobile,  traps,  hatchet  and  stretchers,  these  five  things 
constitute  the  modern  fur-collector.  No  gun  or  pistol  is  necessary. 

No?  No  is  right.  Well  how ? That  is  easy.  A trapper  usually 

keeps  his  secrets  under  his  Scotch  hat,  but  this  one  will  reveal 
some  information.  I repeat,  no  gun  or  pistol  is  needed;  and  the 
writer  seldom  carries  either,  so  it  is  not  because  he  cannot  or  does 
not  possess  them,  but  because  he  finds  them  to  be  more  or  less 
cumbersome  to  carry  along. 

The  fox  is,  as  a rule,  the  most  desirable  species  to  head  the  list 
of  the  Pennsylvania  trapper.  The  writer  places  a forked  stick  over 
the  neck  of  Mr.  Fox,  pins  him  to  the  ground,  turns  him  belly-side 
up,  embeds  a stout  heel  into  the  chest  of  the  animal  and  in  less 
than  two  minutes  Mr.  Fox  is  a good  fox;  no  hole  in  the  head,  no 
blood,  and  a clean  pelt  all  the  way  through. 

The  mink,  the  money-maker,  is  dispatched  through  the  same 
method,  or  the  forked  stick  keeps  him  submerged  in  water  for 
about  two  minutes,  or  he  goes  via  the  drowning  set.  The  raccoon 
goes  out  by  any  method  applied  to  the  mink,  likewise  the  muskrat. 

The  weasel  and  oppossum  get  the  rap.  The  skunk?  Well,  this 
fellow  quit  the  skunk  game  several  years  ago,  but  when  he  gets 
(Continued  on  page  28) 


The  author  and  part  of  his  1936-37  catch  of  fur. 
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The  towers  are  novel  In  their  military  design. 


THE  BLACK  MOSHANNON  STATE  PARK 

AND  SKEET  GROUNDS 

By  BENJAMIN  LICHTEY 


IN  line  with  the  State  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters’  pro- 
gram of  developing  recreational  centers  in  State  Parks  through- 
out Pennsylvania  a skeet  shoot  course  was  officially  opened  during 
the  middle  of  August  at  Black  Moshannon  State  Park  in  Centre 
County,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Philipsburg. 

The  course,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  East,  and  laid  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  standards  of  the  National  Skeet  Shoot  Associa- 
tion, was  built  by  the  State  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters 
with  assistance  from  the  Works  Progress  Administration  and  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 

The  new  course  is  situated  approximately  a half  mile  up  Black 
Moshannon  Lake  from  the  center  of  the  park,  on  the  north  shore. 

The  skeet  shoot  towers  and  control  are  constructed  of  stone 
and  brick  and  are  novel  in  their  military  design. 

Skeet  shooting  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  the  past  few 
years  and  has  become  one  of  the  most  popular  pastimes  of  the  day. 

Back  in  the  fag  end  of  the  black-powder  days,  when  the  shotgun 
sport  of  clay  bird  shooting  was  getting  started  as  a substitute 
for  live  pigeon  trap  shooting,  that  interesting  and  convenient  new 
development  in  wing  shooting  attracted  two  different  classes  of 
marksmen.  Almost  all  who  took  it  up  did  so  purely  as  trap  shoot- 
ers, interested  solely  in  competition.  But  a few  adopted  the  new 
equipment  for  private  use,  to  provide  a variety  of  wing  shooting 
sport  and  practice.  They  seldom  gave  this  up,  and  their  numbers 
multiplied.  This  branch  of  clay  bird  shooters  developed  succes- 
sively the  clay  bird  wing  shooting  school,  the  “walk  around”  or 
“quail  shoot,”  “clay  bird  golf,”  and  between  1915  and  1920  “clock 
shooting.”  Out  of  the  latter  grew  “skeet,”  organized  in  1926  by 
Wm.  H.  Foster,  and  named  and  promoted  by  two  sportsmen’s 
magazines,  of  which  he  is  the  editor.  Today  skeet  is  said  to  have 
a following  of  30,000  shooters,  with  perhaps  10,000  shooting  more 
or  less  regularly. 

Skeet  uses  the  same  clay  birds  that  have  so  long  been  standard 
for  trap  shooting,  throwing  them  in  the  same  way,  with  the  same 
style  of  powerful  spring  catapult,  called  a trap.  The  targets — 
actually  moulded  of  filler  and  pitch,  and  devoid  of  clay — are  saucer 
shaped,  and  thrown  with  their  convex  side  up.  The  trap  gives  the 
target  a horizontal  rotary  motion,  which  causes  it  to  plane.  In 
flight  this  animated  target  approximates  the  swift,  steady  flight  of 
a quail.  A standard  target  is  4J4  inches  in  diameter,  weighs  about 
334  ounces,  and  breaks  or  pulverizes  when  struck  with  birdshot. 
Guns  used  are  12,  16,  20  and  28  gauges  and  410  bore.  In  match 
shooting  there  are  gauge  classes.  The  standard  skeet  load  for 
a 12-gauge  is  3 grams  of  powder  and  1 % ounces  of  No.  9 chilled 
shot. 


Two  traps  are  used,  each  in  a separate  small  house.  The  houses 
face  each  other  40  yards  apart.  Each  trap  throws  its  target  at  and 
over  the  house  of  the  other  trap — always  in  the  same  line,  at  the 
same  elevation.  Seventeen  out  of  each  twenty-five  are  thrown  one 
at  a time,  the  rest  in  pairs.  Incidentally,  if  you  are  a game  shot 
your  first  reaction  to  skeet  pairs  is  liable  to  be  hostile;  for  they  are 
anything  but  pairs  as  a hunter  knows  the  term.  It  may  please  you 
to  learn  that  targets  thrown  differently  than  skeet  targets  are  at 
your  service  in  other  sprouts  from  trap  shooting. 

From  one  trap  house,  called  the  high  one,  the  targets  are  started 
at  an  elevation  of  10  feet  above  the  ground.  From  the  low  house 
they  emerge  at  3 feet  above  ground.  The  traps  are  set  so  that  both 
targets  cross  the  center  point  of  the  field,  20  yards  from  each  trap 
house,  15  feet  above  the  ground.  The  normal  length  of  throw,  or 
distance  each  target  travels  when  not  hit,  is  about  60  yards.  For 
pairs  a target  is  thrown  from  each  trap  simultaneously.  You  must 
shoot  the  outgoer  first,  then  the  incomer — unless  you  notify  the 
referee  that  you  will  reverse  this  order.  So  says  the  rule.  Until 
you  are  well  drilled  you  all  too  often  pick  one  of  the  two  and 
fail  to  see  the  other  at  all  1 

The  shooters  change  the  angles  at  which  they  fire  upon  the 
targets,  by  shooting  from  eight  different  stations.  Seven  of  these 
are  located  at  equal  distances  around  a one-half  sector  of  a circle 
that  is  40  yards  in  diameter,  starting  at  the  high  trap  house  and 
ending  at  the  low  one.  One  more  shooting  station  is  located  in 
the  center  of  the  circle,  midway  between  the  two  trap  houses.  This 
last,  Station  8,  may  be  an  abomination  to  you  at  first.  Don’t  be 
discouraged.  Once  you  have  it  licked,  it  is  a source  of  much 
satisfaction. 

The  distances  at  which  the  targets  are  shot  vary  from  as  close 
as  10  feet  to  40  yards.  The  former  occurs  at  the  center  station, 
where  both  targets  are  low  incomers  and  each  must  be  taken 
inside  of  20  yards  from  the  trap.  The  longest  shot,  seldom  made 
except  by  a very  slow  or  inexperienced  marksman,  is  taken  at 
straight-away  targets,  from  either  Station  1 or  Station  7.  These 
stations  are  located  respectively  at  the  high  trap  house  and  at 
the  low  one.  For  best  shooting  form,  it  is  official  skeet  theory  that 
at  least  all  single  targets  except  those  shot  at  from  the  center 
of  the  field,  at  Station  8,  should  be  broken  directly  over  that 
station.  The  average  distance  at  which  the  average  skeet  shot 
breaks  his  single  targets  is  perhaps  25  yards  for  outgoing  and 
crossing  shots,  and  generally  well  under  20  yards  for  most  in- 
comers, without  including  those  taken  at  Station  8. 

It  is  a fact  which  few  will  dispute  that,  in  shooting  at  Stations 
1,  2,  6 and  7 most  shooters  will  benefit  from  using  nearly  the  same 
(Continued  on  page  29) 
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WHAT  IS  IT? 


w 


By  FRED  EVERETT 


Sketches  by  the  author. 


HAT EVER  it  is,  it  is  strongly  advocated,  little  understood 
and  much  abused. 


There  was  a rabbit.  And  two  hunters  with  their  hound.  One 
hunter  spied  the  rabbit  squatted  in  a hollow  under  a stump.  He 
called  to  the  second  hunter  and  pointed  out  the  rabbit. 

“Shoot  him!”  cried  the  second  hunter. 

“Like  Hell  I will!”  said  the  first  hunter.  “What  kind  of  a 
do  you  think  I am?” 

So  he  went  up  and  scared  out  the  rabbit.  It  ran  like  the  wind, 
dodging  among  the  trees  and  brush  until  some  20  yards  away, 


guy 


when  the  first  hunter  fired  and  the  rabbit  went  head  over  heels, 
a clean  kill. 

“What  did  you  take  a chance  like  that  for?”  demanded  the 
second  hunter.  “The  rabbit  is  just  as  dead  as  though  you  had 
killed  him  sitting.” 

“Oh,  yeah?”  answered  the  first — “Well,  I’m  not.  At  least  I gave 
the  rabbit  a fair  break.” 

Would  you  call  that  sportsmanship? 

Two  bird  hunters  were  preparing  to  enter  the  cover  with  their 
bird  dogs.  One  carried  a 12-gauge  repeating  shotgun — the  other, 
a 410  single  shot.  Would  you  say  the  second  was  showing  better 
sportsmanship  than  the  first? 

It  all  depends  on  what  is  meant  by  sportsmanship.  I doubt  if 
anyone  can  give  a real  definition  of  the  meaning  of  the  word.  It 
is  one  of  those  elusive  words  that  carry  a vast  amount  of  senti- 
ment but  which  are  too  flexible  to  have  any  concrete  definition  or 
meaning. 

What  may  be  good  sportsmanship  for  you  may  be  no  sports- 
manship at  all  for  me.  It  depends  on  circumstances  and  viewpoint. 

Let  us  take  the  two  bird  hunters.  I knew  them  well.  The  owner 
of  the  12-gauge  pump  gun  was  a poor  shot  and  the  chances  of  his 
killing  a bird  were  small.  The  410  owner  was  a crack  shot  who 
fed  his  ego  on  killing  birds  with  the  small  gun.  He  had  no  idea 
of  using  it  as  a sporting  gesture  for  he  killed  as  many  birds  in  a 
day  as  he  could  find  and  down.  He  also  carried  the  small  gun 
because  he  knew  he  could  kill  with  it  and  it  was  so  light  to  carry 
that  he  could  stand  more  hours  in  the  field.  Yet  he  bragged  of 
his  sportsmanship  in  using  that  gun.  I can’t  see  where  there  was 
the  slightest  sportsmanship  in  it. 

A couple  of  years  ago  I started  taking  all  the  barbs  off  my  flies 
and  fishing  lures.  I thought  it  was  a sporting  thing  to  do  be- 
cause it  would  give  the  fish  a better  chance  and  make  it  easier 
for  me  to  remove  hooks  to  release  those  which  I did  manage 
to  land.  You  might  call  that  good  sportsmanship.  But 
now  it  isn’t  because  I soon  discovered  that  it  was  just  as 
easy  to  land  my  fish  and  that  I hooked  more  because 
removing  the  barb  made  it  easier  for  the  hook  to 
penetrate  the  fish’s  mouth,  tore  a smaller  hole 
and  therefore  would  not  break  loose  so  easily  if  light- 
ly hooked  in  the  skin. 

As  soon  as  I made  that  discovery,  I was  not  being  a good 
sport  by  using  barbless  hooks,  I was  merely  increasing  my  suc- 
cess in  catching  them.  I was,  however,  practicing  good  conserva- 
tion because  I could  release  more  fish  without  injuring  them.  That 
is  why  I advocate  the  removal  of  barbs. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  word  “sportsmanship”  did  not  exist 
with  the  meaning  it  has  today,  as  applied  to  hunting  and  fishing. 
It  referred  solely  to  man’s  relation  to  other  men.  Today  it  is 
equally  applied  to  man’s  relation  to  Wildlife  and  it  is  in  that 
connection  that  I wish  to  discuss  it. 

At  first  man  killed  Wildlife  recklessly,  with  no  thought  of  the 
morrow.  Game  was  so  abundant  that  no  one  had  any  idea  that 
the  time  would  come  when  first  one  then  another  species  would 
disappear.  So  went  the  Buffalo,  the  Passenger  Pigeon  and  the 
Heath  Hen.  And  so  came  into  our  consciousness  the  need  of 
conservation  and  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  sportsmen  toward 
Wildlife  which  would  give  Wildlife  a chance  to  survive. 

First  we  made  laws.  We  thought  they  would  save  our  Wildlife. 
They  didn’t,  so  more  laws  were  made.  And  they  didn’t  do  it,  either. 

There  were  many  reasons.  Laws  are  easily  broken.  No  matter 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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CONTROL  PAY? 


The  author 
with  a 
large  cat. 


By 

C.  E.  LOGUE 


FOR  over  twenty  years  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  has 
been  paying  a bounty  for  killing  various  kinds  of  game  de- 
stroyers, and  instructing  people  in  the  art  of  predator  trapping.  As 
a result  many  large  and  small  game  animals  have  been  saved  to 
multiply  in  a wild  state  for  the  benefit  of  the  sportsmen. 

Many  of  us  recall  the  passage  of  the  Hunter’s  License  Law  of 
1913.  It  meant  ready  money  would  be  available  to  pay  bounties  on 
predators.  In  fact  the  bounty  idea  helped  influence  the  passage  of 
that  law. 

For  many  years  before  the  enactment  of  the  Hunter’s  License 
Law  there  was  very  little  money  available  for  such  purpose.  When 
it  was  passed,  however,  the  sportsmen  demanded  that  a reward  be 
placed  on  the  heads  of  certain  animals. 

Wildcats  Decrease 

The  principal  game  killer  at  that  time  was  the  wildcat — in  fact, 
there  were  more  cats  than  deer.  A bounty  of  $2.00  was  placed  on 
these  animals  in  1885;  in  1907  it  was  increased  to  $4.00;  in  1915  to 
$6.00;  in  1919  to  $8.00;  in  1923  to  $15.00.  It  was  removed  the  first 
of  October,  1937. 

Having  seen  many  deer,  rabbits  and  grouse  killed  by  these  blood 
thirsty  animals  during  my  fifty  years  as  a hunter  and  trapper,  I 
am  well  convinced  that  the  money  paid  for  their  destruction  was 
well  spent. 

From  1920  to  1930  the  annual  kill  of  wildcats  in  Pennsylvania 
averaged  five  hundred.  Since  1930,  however,  the  cat  family  has  been 
on  the  decrease.  During  the  past  year  only  ninety-seven  cats  were 


killed  in  the  entire  State.  The  Game  Commission  did  a good  job 
in  controlling  this  predator,  and  everyone  I talk  to  is  glad  the 
bounty  on  it  was  removed. 

Neither  the  Game  Commission  nor  the  sportsmen  ever  want  to 
see  the  last  wildcat  taken  from  Penn’s  woods — in  fact,  many 
sportsmen  desire  to  hunt  bobcats  with  dogs,  and  there  probably 
is  no  greater  sport  than  a good  chase  on  a new  tracking  snow, 
winding  up  with  a shot  at  one  of  them. 

Red  Foxes  Increase 

Owing  to  the  low  market  value  of  the  red  fox  during  the  past 
six  or  eight  years,  the  bounty  on  which  was  removed  some  years 
ago,  this  predator  has  increased  in  northern  Pennsylvania  to  a 
very  great  extent.  So  much  so  that  it  is  high  time  to  give  more 
serious  attention  to  Br’er  Reynard  and  his  family. 

The  extreme  mild  weather  of  the  past  winter  made  fox  trapping 
a favorite  sport  for  many  people,  and  more  foxes  were  caught  than 
for  several  years.  A small  increase  in  the  fur  value  caused  the 
trappers  to  be  more  active.  Good  pelts  brought  between  five  and 
seven  dollars.  I personally  know  of  several  trappers  who  captured 
a hundred  foxes.  Others  caught  well  over  fifty,  and  many  averaged 
anywhere  from  fifteen  to  thirty.  One  trapper  captured  fifty-two 
foxes  in  one  township  in  north-central  Pennsylvania,  most  all  of 
them  on  State  Game  Lands. 

Many  inquiries  are  being  made  by  sportsmen  as  to  why  bounty 
is  being  paid  on  the  gray  fox  and  not  on  the  red  fox.  This  condi- 
tion exists  for  the  reason  that  the  Legislature  several  years  ago 
removed  the  bounty  from  the  red  fox  because  of  the  large  market 
value  of  its  fur  at  that  time.  In  other  words,  the  fur  value  alone 

was  inducement  enough  to  warrant  their  control.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  the  Game  Commission  has  had  no  power  or  authority 
by  which  it  could  regulate  or  change  the  payment  of  bounties, 
but  now  that  the  past  Legislature  granted  this  power,  it  will 
enable  the  Commission  to  plan  a more  satisfactory  regulation 
of  the  bounty  system. 

Continue  Payment  of  Bounties 

After  twenty  or  more  years  of  predator  control  it  would 
be  unwise  in  my  opinion,  to  wholly  discontinue  the  payment 
of  bounties.  It  has  played  a wonderful  part  in  our  conser- 
vation program,  especially  in  an  educational  way,  and  a 
careful  survey  over  a period  of  years  shows  that  the  indi- 
cator is  pointing  toward  success  in  the  control  of  some 
species. 

The  records  show  that  there  was  a fair  decrease  in  the  number 
of  wildcats  and  gray  foxes  killed  last  year  over  some  of  the  pre- 
vious years,  while  the  goshawk  made  a substantial  increase  over 
any  other  years. 

Some  sportsmen  kill  predators  for  the  benefit  of  the  game,  while 
the  trapper  who  runs  a line  for  a period  of  three  or  four  months 
is  doing  it  for  the  money  he  can  earn.  At  any  rate  a fair  and  rea- 
sonable amount  should  be  paid  every  year  upon  certain  predators, 
although  it  need  not  be  too  large  on  any  one  particular  bird  or 
animal. 

In  my  travels  throughout  the  State  over  a period  of  fifteen  years 
in  contacting  the  sportsmen,  the  unanimous  opinion  is,  “IT  PAYS 
TO  CONTROL  THE  PREDATOR,”  and  the  real  sportsman  will 
kill  every  predator  he  can,  bounty  or  no  bounty. 

When  I took  up  the  work  of  Trapping  Instructor  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission,  September  1,  1920,  there  were  only 
24  game  refuges  in  the  State.  The  men  on  these  refuges  at  that 
time  did  not  know  how  to  trap  predators. 

I visited  them  as  fast  as  I could  get  around,  staying  a few  days 
or  a week  with  each  one.  At  Rainsburg,  Bedford  County,  some 
men  in  a little  country  store  told  me  that  the  foxes  in  that  section 
could  not  be  caught  in  steel  traps.  The  first  night  I set  14  traps 
and  in  the  morning  had  two  gray  foxes.  I went  into  Bobbs  Creek, 
Cambria  County,  where  the  keeper  had  not  caught  a fox.  I was 
there  four  days  and  caught  three  reds.  That  fall  he  caught  twenty- 
seven. 

The  first  season  after  I instructed  the  keeper  in  Lackawanna 
County  he  caught  twenty  red  foxes. 

I could  mention  hundreds  that  have  done  the  same.  The  Refuge 
Keeper  at  Hulls,  gets  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  red  foxes  every 
fall. 

I have  taught  over  25,000  people  in  Pennsylvania  how  to  trap 
(Continued  on  page  31) 
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Nest  and  eggs  of  plover 


ON  August  4 I had  the  good  fortune  to 
participate  in  a survey  of  the  Upland 
Plover  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Herbert 
H.  Beck,  head  of  the  Department  of  Chem- 
istry and  Mineralogy  of  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall College.  I knew  of  Dr.  Beck  for  a 
great  many  years,  particularly  his  supple- 
mentary work  in  ornithology  at  the  college, 
but  I was  unacquainted  with  his  Plover 
studies  until  his  kind  invitation  to  accom- 
pany him  on  this  year’s  survey  reached  me. 

I wonder  how  many  other  individuals  in 
Pennsylvania  are  carrying  on  such  valuable 
studies.  If  we  knew  more  about  these  peo- 
ple and  what  they  are  doing  we  would  make 
far  greater  progress. 

Doctor  Beck  has  been  carrying  on  the  sur- 
vey since  1921,  with  the  assistance  of  com- 
petent local  birdmen.  His  system  is  very 
simple.  When  he  made  his  first  survey  on 
August  4,  1921,  he  set  aside  four  different 
tracts  of  lands,  all  of  which  were  once  fa- 
mous plover  areas.  He  listed  these  four  tracts 
as,  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  painstakingly  covered 
each  one  of  them  during  every  check  day.  A 
summarization  of  his  records  is  included  be- 
low. 

Upon  discussing  the  whole  problem  with 
the  Doctor  more  fully  after  we  completed 
the  survey  this  year,  he  pointed  out  some 
very  interesting  things.  He  told  me  that  all 
the  information  he  has  gathered  over  a 
period  of  years  indicates  that  the  increase 
or  decrease  of  plover  on  his  particular  tracts 
are  influenced  entirely  by  local  conditions  in 


BANDING 
THE  UPLAND 
PLOVER 

By 

LEO  A.  LUTTRINGER,  JR. 

Uruguay  and  Argentina  where  the  birds 
spend  their  winters. 

There  is  practically  no  game  law  enforce- 
ment in  those  countries,  consequently  any 
abnormal  destruction  of  plover  in  the  par- 
ticular sections  where  the  Lancaster  County 
birds  winter  is  reflected  in  their  decreased 
numbers  on  their  return  trip  to  this  country. 
Any  unusual  increase  of  the  birds  is  attrib- 
uted almost  altogether  to  game  law  enforce- 
ment in  the  United  States. 


Kurtoii  Sharp  releasing  banded  plover 


It  is  strange,  is  it  not;  in  fact  it  is  hardly 
believable  that  the  very  same  birds  which 
come  to  Lancaster  County  and  nest  on  the 
tracts  above  mentioned  should  return  to  the 
similar  restricted  local  areas  in  their  south- 
ern home  land. 

If  strict  game  law  enforcement  could  be 
provided  in  the  Southern  home  of  these  birds 
it  would  not  be  long  before  they  would  be- 
gin to  increase  steadily.  What  little  increase 
is  made  in  their  ranks  in  this  country  may  in 
a single  year  be  greatly  overshadowed  by 
the  indiscriminate  killing  of  the  birds  after 
they  return  south. 
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Banding  young  plover 


Area 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Total 

1921  (Aug.  4) 

12 

3 

3 

3 

21 

1922  (Aug.  3) 

8 

9 

1 

4 

22 

1923  (Aug.  9) 

23-24 

35-38 

1 

15-20 

73-82* 

1925  (Aug.  8) 

1 

3 

0 

1 

5 

1936  (Aug.  4) 

5 

22 

4 

11 

42 

1937  (Aug.  4) 

11 

28 

1 

17 

57 

*The  1923  figures  were  estimates  but  reasonably 
accurate  ones. 


Dr.  Beck,  who  has  been  a gunner  since  he 
was  nine  years  old,  assures  me  that  he  often 
saw  between  200  and  300  plover  on  tracts 
B and  D in  the  nineties.  The  bird  was  re- 
moved from  the  game  list  in  1913. 

Prior  to  that  year  the  plover  season 
opened  in  Pennsylvania  on  July  15th.  By 
September  1st  most  of  the  local  birds  have 
started  on  their  8,000  mile  flight,  via  Texas, 
to  South  America.  They  return  here,  to 
breed  in  early  April. 

The  other  members  participating  in  the 
survey  included  Clifford  Marberger  of  Den- 
ver, Pa.,  a splendid  field  ornithologist,  Bar- 
ton Sharp,  Lititz,  former  Deputy  Game  Pro- 
tector and  well-known  bird  bander,  Edward 
Bear,  prominent  Lititz  birdman  and  Sammy 
Beck,  the  Doctor’s  son. 

We  were  afield  about  8 hours  and  covered 
about  8 square  miles  under  a broiling  sun. 

Project  No.  A included  3 square  miles  in 
Penn-Warwick  townships;  B,  2 square  miles 
in  Warwick-Manheim  townships;  C,  1 
square  mile  in  Warwick  township,  and  D. 
2 square  miles  in  Elizabeth-Clay  townships. 


Young  hints  in  nest 


Sharp’s  handing  area 
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days.  Cantan- 
kerous is  no  word  for  it. 

Doc,  being  well  along  in  years,  was 
beginning  to  tire  noticeably;  Pat,  just  nicely 
emerged  from  puppyhood.  seemed  to  have  nothing  but 
hunt  and  more  hunt  in  her  flighty  head.  As  for  the  fellow  back  of 
Doc  and  Pat,  well,  the  less  said  the  better.  The  dogs  had  found  a 
covey  of  eight  big  quail  in  the  weed-grown  fields  of  a deserted 
backwoods  farm.  Two  of  those  birds  reposed  in  the  game  pocket, 
all  that  should  have  been  taken  from  the  covey. 

There  had  been  trial  and  trouble  (who  ever  hunted  behind  a 
peppy  pup  who  will  say  me  nay)  mostly  rabbit  trouble.  Pat  had 
given  some  grand  rabbit  chasing  exhibitions  that  day,  one  too 
many  in  fact.  Very  much  chastened  after  that  one  too  many,  when 
caught  right  in  the  act,  she  soon  regained  her  spirit,  however.  And 
then,  in  mid-afternoon,  miracle  of  miracles,  the  wind  dropped. 

One  of  my  youthful  friends  in  the  valley,  accompanied  by  his 
little  sister,  volunteered  some  most  satisfactory  information  as  I 
met  him  at  the  end  of  the  lane  to  their  farm. 

“Just  seen  three  birds  fly  up  the  hill,”  he  said.  Now,  that  hill  at 
the  moment  assumed  the  proportion  of  one  of  the  towering  moun- 
tains in  the  background.  But  the  challenge  was  there,  Pat  was 
rarin’  to  go  and  there  was  only  one  alternative.  Maybe  it  was  only 
imagination,  but  I figured  I could  almost  feel  my  bones  squeak  in 
protest  as  I climbed  from  the  car.  Doc,  pretty  much  all  in,  was 
left  to  peaceful  slumber.  The  first  hundred  yards  of  that  steep 
climb  toward  the  undergrowth  fringe  of  the  ridge  was  on  leaden 
legs;  the  last  two  hundred  I was  treading  on  air.  For,  at  the  top 
of  the  climb,  her  head  held  high,  tail  to  match,  there  stood  that 
cantankerous  pup  in  as  pretty  a point  as  Pve  ever  seen  her  make. 
Maybe  now  you’ll  begin  to  agree  with  me  in  my  former  reference 
to  the  “bird-hunting  nut.” 

As  I stepped  in  front  of  Pat,  a covey  of  at  least  fifteen  of  the 
finest  quail  a man  could  want  to  blast  shot  at  broke  in  the 
shadowy  thickness  of  the  undergrowth.  Wise  birds,  they  flew  up- 
ridge  into  a densely  mingled  growth  of  grape-vines,  pines,  spruces 
and  hardwoods.  One  fell  to  the  right  barrel  of  the  double  gun,  and 
believe  you  me,  when  that  little  pointer  daintily  paced  back  with 
it  to  me  in  a gentle-mouthed  retrieve,  I forgave  her  every  rabbit- 
chasing episode  of  the  day.  And  that  wasn’t  all.  Not  by  a long 
shot.  By  some  miracle  or  other,  the  gun  seemed  to  leap  auto- 
matically to  shoulder  as  singles  broke  in  front  of  Pat’s  points.  It 
just  seemed  that  everything  clicked,  dog-work  and  gun-work,  on 
that  marvelous  afternoon.  And,  of  course,  there  had  to  be  a climax, 
a fitting  close  to  this  bright-tinted  episode  of  memory.  It  came 
most  unexpectedly.  Four  more  quail  had  completed  my  day’s  bag, 
and  when  the  little  pointer  froze  into  a stand  at  the  base  of  a mass 
of  grape-vines  I anticipated  only  another  single.  Merely  to  en- 
courage the  dog,  I stepped  forward.  Never  before  or  since  have  I 
(Continued  on  page  31) 
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FOR  nigh  onto  12  years,  I’ve  had  a sneaky  feeling  that  my 
three  pointers  during  that  period — Frank  and  Doc  and  Pat — 
have,  on  occasion,  regarded  their  master  with  a rather  puzzled 
and,  should  I say,  slightly  disgusted  air.  Perhaps,  being  a bird- 
hunting nut,  that  is,  one  of  those  fellows  who  delights  particularly 
in  a staunch  and  picturesque  stand  by  a dog,  I should  not  take 
this  matter  so  strongly  to  heart,  but  this  admission  comes  from 
the  soul:  there  have  been  times  when  the  very  foundation  of  canine 
faith  must  have  been  shaken  by  exhibitions  of  what  I’ll  term 
politely  “boob  shots.”  Probably  the  only  saving  factor  in  the 
situation  has  been  an  ardent  and  equally  passionate  devotion  to 
hunting’s  kindred  sport — fishing.  If  the  woodcock  just  rubbed  in 
the  gall  a trifle  too  hard — well — there  was  recourse  in  the  casting 
rod— and  the  pickerel  hit  like  wolves  in  October. 

At  any  rate,  those  twelve  years  in  memory  of  days  afield,  and 
now  and  then  astream,  when  autumn  tints  the  cover,  are  treasures 
to  me.  And,  believe  it  or  not  (I  understand  it’s  usually  wise  for  a 
fishing  editor  to  start  a sentence  in  this  manner),  memories  of 
misses  are  every  bit  as  dear  as  recollections  of  those  shots  that 
crumpled  up  a whirring  game  bird  in  its  course.  I’ve  had  to  get 
this  off  the  chest  by  way  of  preface,  sort  of  pave  the  way  for  a 
recital  of  experiences,  so  to  speak. 

Going  back  ten  years,  to  the  days  when  black  and  white  Frank 
was  in  his  prime,  there  was  that  October  experience  with  a wood- 
cock. Frank  stood  the  bird  on  the  edge  of  an  alder  thicket,  one  of 
those  shots  you  bird-hunters  will  agree  with  me  should  have  been 
just  pie.  I thought  so  too,  stepped  in  front  of  that  staunch  old  dog 
and  flushed  the  bird.  Both  barrels  not  only  that  time  but  on  suc- 
cessive shots  during  the  hunt,  and  the  reward  was  nary  a feather. 
1 helped  the  ammunition  companies  to  the  extent  of  one  box  of 
shells  that  afternoon.  I have  heard  it  said  that  “dog  love  goes 
deeper  than  understanding.”  Verily,  Frank  gave  an  exhibition  of 
it  on  that  birdless  afternoon  that  has  removed  any  doubt  from  my 
mind  as  to  its  truth.  So  have  Doc  and  Pat. 

Of  course,  you’ll  agree  with  me,  if  a fellow  hunts  enough,  the 
law  of  averages  will  not  make  every  hunt  a birdless  hunt.  To  be 
perfectly  sincere  about  it,  I never  could  agree  with  a few  hunters 
who  have  remarked  that  bringing  home  game  meant  nothing  to 
them.  The  instinct  to  hunt  is  the  instinct  to  kill,  even  if  only 
occasionally.  The  thrill  of  seeing  a grouse,  that  has  just  roared 
from  cover  in  front  of  a dog,  crumple  before  your  gun,  of  observ- 
ing a quail  you  have  picked  from  a thundering  covey  do  a nose- 
dive in  response  to  your  shot,  or  an  erratic-flying  woodcock  cease 
its  wing-twitter  as  the  snap  shot  cut  it  down — these  thrills  are 
manna  to  any  hunter  of  feathered  game. 

This  brings  me  to  one  of  those  days  of  hazy  November  sunset 
back  in  1935  in  the  steep  ridge  country  of  the  upper  Aughwick 
Valley.  As  a game  producer,  this  day  had  proved  very  much  a dud. 
ft  had  been  windy,  and  you  grouse  hunters  know  how  that  mon- 
arch of  upland  game  birds,  the  ruffed  grouse,  responds  to  windy 
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NUT  TREE  PLANTING 


By  WILLIAM  C.  GRIMM 

Every  November  a vast  army  of  hunters  go  forth  into  the  hills 
and  valleys,  the  fields  and  woods,  of  Pennsylvania  in  pursuit  of  the 
feathered  and  furred  inhabitants  of  the  wild.  To  many  of  them, 
and  unfortunately  perhaps  the  majority,  the  taking  of  game  up  to 
the  full  limit  of  the  law  is  the  sole  objective.  These  fellows  are 
quite  generally  prone  to  kick  when  they  don’t  find  a rabbit  in 
every  brush  pile,  or  a covey  of  quail  in  every  fence  corner.  During 
the  rest  of  the  year  they  either  spend  their  off-time  bragging  about 
the  game  they  shot  last  hunting  season  or  reproaching  the  Game 
Commission  about  the  deficiency  of  game  in  their  favorite  hunting 
territory.  They  couldn’t  think  of  such  a thing  as  bucking  a mid- 
winter blizzard  to  feed  the  starving  wildlife.  The  necessity  of  food 
and  cover  to  wildlife  never  occurs  to  them,  let  alone  would  they 
turn  a hand  to  improve  food  and  cover  conditions.  Some  days, 
during  the  summer,  they  dust  off  their  guns  and  sally  forth  to  an- 
nihilate a few  crows,  hawks,  or  something  else  that  they  choose  to 
call  “vermin”  and  then  rest  content,  goaded  with  the  satisfaction 
that  they  have  done  their  part  and  have  done  everything  that  is 
humanly  possible  to  increase  the  supply  of  game  for  the  next  hunt- 
ing season.  If  the  game  isn’t  there  Old  Dame  Nature  and  the 
Game  Commission  are  to  blame. 

The  real  sportsman  is  vitally  interested  in  the  problems  of  wild 
life  management  and  he  knows  that  each  and  every  one  of  us  can 
contribute  something  towards  attaining  the  goal  of  maximum  pro- 
duction. He  knows  that  entirely  too  much  of  the  land  is  seriously 
deficient  in  either  cover  or  food  for  wildlife  and  he  is  willing  to 
do  his  part,  whenever  and  wherever  he  can,  to  improve  upon  the 
existing  conditions.  During  the  winter  months  he  labors  to  provide 
grain  and  grit  for  the  birds  when  the  natural  supply  of  food  is 
temporarily  rendered  inaccessible  due  to  the  accumulation  of  snow 
and  ice.  In  brief  he  realizes  that  you  can’t  put  all  of  the  blame 
upon  predators,  Nature,  or  the  Game  Commission  if  the  game 
isn’t  there.  He  knows  that  this  job  of  game  management  is  a job 
for  all  interested  in  perpetuating  the  sport  of  hunting  and  he  is 
always  ready  to  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 

Among  the  trees  and  shrubs  native  to  Pennsylvania  the  nut- 
bearing species  are  outstanding  as  contributors  to  the  wildlife  food 
supply.  The  black  walnut,  dean  of  American  nut  trees,  formerly 
occurred  in  abundance  on  the  rich  soil  of  the  river  bottoms  and 
upon  the  fertile  hillsides  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  state.  It  is 
a majestic  tree  and  its  valuable,  dark  brown  wood  has  resulted  in 
the  putting  of  a high  price  upon  its  head.  As  a result  the  black 
walnut  has  been  extensively  cut  and  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
scarce  in  many  localities.  During  the  early  days  many  massive 
walnuts  were  cut  and  converted  into  timbers  for  barns  and  as  ma- 
terial for  building  houses.  The  beauty  of  its  hard,  strong,  rich  dark 
brown  wood  very  soon  led  to  its  extensive  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  furniture  and  as  the  wood  supreme  for  the  making  of  gunstocks 
it  has  played  an  important  role  in  the  history  of  America  from 
pre-Revolutionary  times.  Many  of  the  larger  walnut  trees  left  to- 
day are  being  sold  at  fancy  prices,  most  of  which  are  converted 
into  walnut  veneer  for  the  manufacture  of  furniture  or  the  making 


of  stocks  for  rifles  and  shotguns.  The  fruit  of  the  black  walnut  is 
familiar  as  an  article  of  food,  large  quantities  being  gathered  an- 
nually for  this  purpose,  and  in  recent  years  they  have  been  bring- 
ing a good  price  in  the  markets.  Our  gray  and  fox  squirrels  are 
fond  of  these  nuts  and  they  comprise  no  small  part  of  the  diet  of 
these  animals. 

The  butternut  or  white  walnut  occurs  throughout  Pennsylvania, 
being  more  common  in  the  northern  counties  than  the  black  wal- 
nut. This  species  is  likewise  encountered  more  frequently  in  the 
higher,  mountainous  portions  of  the  state  although  it  is  quite  com- 
monly found  in  the  fertile  bottomlands  in  the  southern  counties. 
As  a timber  tree  it  does  not  rank  nearly  as  high  as  its  relative. 
The  wood  of  the  butternut  is  however  sometimes  used  for  interior 
finishings  and  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture.  Likewise  the  nuts 
of  this  species  do  not  seem  to  enjoy  the  popularity  that  is  accorded 
those  of  the  black  walnut.  They  are,  however,  utilized  by  squirrels. 

Six  species  of  hickories  are  native  to  Pennsylvania,  of  which  the 
shellbark,  or  shagbark  hickory  is  by  far  the  best  known.  Unlike 
the  walnuts,  which  are  kin  to  the  hickories,  the  husk  of  the  fruit 
splits  at  maturity  liberating  the  nut.  The  nuts  of  the  shag-barks 
have  large,  sweet  kernels  which  from  the  days  of  the  Indian  have 
been  utilized  as  food.  These  trees  are  also  popular  with  squirrels 
which  seem  to  prefer  the  nuts  of  the  hickory  to  any  other.  One  of 
our  species  of  hickory,  the  bitternut,  produces  nuts  which  are  alto- 
gether unpalatable  and  the  pignut  is  not  very  famous  for  the  qual- 
ity of  its  fruit.  As  timber  trees  the  hickories  are  of  considerable 
importance,  not  so  much  because  they  produce  great  quantities  of 
lumber  but  because  of  the  fact  that  they  produce  wood  of  a special 
quality  for  which  there  is  no  substitute.  It  is  used  extensively  in 
the  manufacture  of  tool  handles  and  wagon  wheels.  As  a fuel  wood 
hickory  ranks  high  and  its  fame  in  another  field  is  attested  by  the 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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WHERE  DO  DEER 
AND  RABBITS 
FEED? 

By  C.  E.  OSTROM,  Junior  Forester 
Allegheny  Forest  Experiment  Station* 

IN  what  sort  of  forest  growth  may  one  expect  to  find  deer  feed- 
ing? To  what  extent  will  rabbits  leave  the  openings  and  feed 
under  timber?  Do  deer  and  rabbits  choose  their  feeding  grounds 
according  to  the  combined  abundance  of  food  and  cover?  These 
are  simple  questions,  but  they  are  of  evident  importance  to  the 
game  manager.  If  he  increases  the  food  supply  in  a given  type  of 
forest,  does  he  have  any  assurance  that  the  game  will  prefer  to 
feed  in  that  habitat?  A knowledge  of  feeding  habits  is  essential 
also  to  the  sportsman  if  he  is  to  find  his  quarry. 

Some  suggestive  information  on  feeding  habits  of  deer  and 
rabbits  with  respect  to  young  trees  and  woody  shrubs  has  been 
obtained  by  the  Allegheny  Forest  Experiment  Station  in  a study 
of  the  effect  of  game  upon  natural  tree  reproduction.  This  study 
was  begun  in  1936  on  the  Kane  Experimental  Forest,  which  is 
located  in  the  birch-beech-maple-hemlock  forest  of  northwestern 
Pennsylvania.  Four  sets  of  fenced  and  unfenced  plots  were  estab- 
lished: one  set  in  an  open  area  along  a stream,  one  set  in  a culled 
old-growth  stand,  and  two  sets  in  40-year-old  second  growth 
stands.  The  open  area  was  cleared  of  timber  14  years  ago.  Cold 
air  drainage  from  adjacent  slopes  has  created  a “frost  pocket” 
condition  and  has  hindered  the  establishment  of  a new  stand  of 
trees. 

On  each  of  the  four  areas  there  are  four  quarter-acre  plots,  one 
of  them  fenced  against  deer,  one  fenced  against  both  deer  and 
rabbits,  and  two  unfenced.  A numbered  tag  was  fastened  to  each 
woody  shrub  or  small  tree  which  was  over  one  foot  high  but  under 
0.6  inches  in  diameter  at  breast  height.  Tallies  were  made  of  all 
browsing  by  deer  and  rabbits  on  the  tagged  trees  and  shrubs.  The 
amount  of  such  browsing  on  the  four  areas  are  given  in  Table  1. 

For  each  area,  the  deer  data  are  based  upon  the  two  unfenced 
plots,  while  the  rabbit  data  are  based  upon  the  one  deer-proof  plot 
and  the  two  unfenced  plots.  Of  the  numbers  of  stems  shown  in 
the  Table,  an  average  of  8%  are  woody  shrubs;  the  rest  are  trees. 

The  average  height  of  the  shrubs  and  young  trees  is  four  feet  in 
the  open  area  and  three  feet  in  the  timbered  areas.  Therefore  the 
open  area  supports  a somewhat  greater  amount  of  browse  than  is 
indicated  by  the  number  of  stems  per  acre. 

Table  1. 


Agency 

Culled 

old 

Growth 

Second 

growth 

(north 

slope) 

Second 

growth 

(plateau) 

Open 

(frost 

pocket) 

Deer  No.  stems  per  A 

4386 

490 

850 

1330 

No.  browed  per  A 

4 

228 

224 

272 

% browsed  

0.1 

47 

26 

20 

Rabbits  No.  stems  per  A 

4791 

411 

859 

1141 

No.  browsed  per  A 

65 

23 

132 

267 

% browsed*  

1 

6 

15 

23 

*Includes  a small  number  gnawed. 

Although  the  old  growth  stand  is  superior  to  the  others  in  the 
amount  of  browse1  which  it  contains  (the  density  of  the  layer  of 
small  trees  under  it  is  attributed  partly  to  a culling  which  was 
made  about  40  years  ago),  it  obviously  is  not  a feeding  ground 
for  either  deer  or  rabbits.  Deer  browsing  was  most  frequent  under 
young  second  growth  forests  and  in  the  open.  Rabbit  browsing 
was  frequent  in  the  open,  although  the  rabbits  also  went  into  the 
timber  to  feed. 

‘Maintained  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

lAs  used  here,  “browse”  applies  to  small  trees  and  woody  shrubs.  The  study 
did  not  include  records  of  feeding  on  herbaceous  growth. 


The  figures  show- 
ing percentages  of 
stems  browsed  are 
interesting  because  they  indicate  the  degree  of  utilization  of  the 
available  browse,  irrespective  of  its  density.  In  this  experiment  the 
utilization  by  deer  was  found  to  range  from  0.1%  to  47%,  depend- 
ing upon  the  habitat.  The  species  of  tree  reproduction  present 
cannot  account  for  the  differences  in  utilization;  sugar  maple, 
which  predominated  on  the  area  where  utilization  was  only  0.1%, 
was  eaten  freely  on  the  other  areas  (see  Table  2).  Although  the 
presence  of  herbaceous  plants  might  favor  feeding  in  the  open 
habitat,  there  is  not  sufficient  variation  in  this  food  factor  between 
the  young  second  growth  and  the  old  growth  forests  to  account 
for  the  marked  differences  in  utilization  of  browse. 

In  addition  to  food  supply,  cover  and  cruising  range  are  involved 
in  feeding  habits.  It  is  understandable  that  rabbits  may  not  find 
under  timber  stands  the  thick,  brushy  cover  which  they  like.  But 
considering  the  cruising  range  of  deer  and  the  proximity  of  all 
types  of  deer  cover  on  the  Kane  Experimental  Forest,  the  almost 
complete  absence  of  deer  browsing  under  the  old  growth  remains 
unexplained.  This  area  contains  a well-developed  understory  (there 
are  700  trees  per  acre  in  the  one-inch  diameter  class)  which  itself 
would  seem  to  provide  much  shelter. 

Admittedly  the  single  old-growth  stand  sampled  cannot  be  taken 
as  representative  of  all  such  areas.  However,  should  an  equally 
low  utilization  of  deer  browse  be  found  in  other  old-growth  stands 
in  this  forest  type,  then  these  habitats  would  seem  to  be  an  excep- 
tion to  the  principle  that  feeding  place  is  determined  by  avail- 
ability of  browse,  proximity  of  cover,  and  cruising  range.  The 
factors  of  altitude  and  aspect  have  a recognized  bearing  on  deer 
distribution  during  the  winter;  in  this  instance,  though,  one  of  the 
well-utilized  second-growth  stands  is  on  a situation  similar  to  that 
occupied  by  the  old  growth,  where  browsing  was  rare.  The  im- 
plication is  that  certain  factors  other  than  food,  cover,  cruising 
range,  and  topography  may  affect  the  choice  of  feeding  places. 

Considering  both  density  of  browse  and  degree  of  utilization,  it 
appears  that  at  least  some  second  areas  have  a deer  carrying 
capacity  almost  equal  to  open  areas.  This  important  point  is 
brought  out  in  Table  1 by  the  numbers  of  stems  browsed  by  deer 
on  the  second-growth  and  open  areas. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  information,  some  data  on  species 
preferences  of  deer  and  rabbits  have  been  obtained  from  the  first 
year’s  examination  of  the  plots.  They  are  given  in  Table  2. 

Table  2.  Percentages  of  small  trees  of  various  species  which  were 
browsed  by  deer  and  by  rabbits  in  second  growth  and  open  areas. 


Percentage 
Browsed  by 
Deer 

Percentage 
Browsed  by 
Rabbits 

Hemlock  

29 

Red  maple  

47 

Red  maple  

29 

Beech  

23 

Black  cherry  

26 

Sugar  maple  

21 

Sugar  maple 

20 

Black  cherry  

9 

Beech  

13 

Hemlock  

3 

The  percentages  for  individual  species  are  based  upon  samples  of 
trees  ranging  from  154  to  575  in  number.  Rabbits  browsed  more 
selectively  than  deer,  as  shown  by  the  ranee  in  percentages.  The 
rabbits  browsed  heavily  on  red  maple  and  only  lightly  on  black 
cherry  and  hemlock. 

(Continued  on  page  30) 


Canada  Reese  at  Jnefc  Miner’s  Vvatcrff"!  Snnctnary. 
from  large  doe  killed  by  ear  near  Swiftwater,  Pa.  Photo 
posters  for  Game  Commission.  Some  of  foxes  trapped  b 
Waterfowl  Itefnge. 


Top,  Left  to  right:  Pheasants  in  holding  field.  One  claim  of  56  weasels  sent  in  by  Vincent  H.  Aaron,  Corsica,  Pa.  So  far  this  year  Mr.  Aaron 
probated  272  weasels  and  1 gray  fox  since  first  of  .Tune,  lft.17.  "Weasels  caught  in  Jefferson.  Clarion  and  Venango  counties. 


t applications  for  special  deer  licenses.  Pheasants  in  holding  pens.  Three  fawns  taken 
I Frantz.  Chickadee  at  suet  box.  Photo  by  C.  H.  Brown.  W.  P.  A.  employees  making 
j and  Billy  Beitel,  Freeland,  Pa.,  winter  1936-37.  Above.  Panorama  of  Pymatuning 
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BRIEF  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  NEW  GAME  LAWS 


PENNSYLVANIA’S  Revised  Game  Code,  approved  by  Governor 
Earle  on  June  3,  1937  (Act  No.  316),  was  an  administrative 
measure  sponsored  by  Hon.  Edgar  A.  Schrope  of  Schuylkill 
County,  Chairman  of  the  House  Game  Committee,  and  staunchly 
supported  by  the  Governor  and  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs.  This  revised  statute  can  truly  be  said  to  be  “a 
sportsman’s  law”  because  of  the  very  active  part  the  sportsmen  of 
Pennsylvania  took  in  drafting  and  passing  it. 

The  new  modernized  and  simplified  code  as  a whole  is  a big 
improvement  over  the  old  law.  Obsolete  provisions  were  eliminated 
and  new  features  were  added  to  cope  with  present  day  conditions, 
which  will  materially  benefit  both  sportsmen  and  landowners.  The 
wording  of  the  entire  code  has  been  improved  in  an  effort  to  make 
the  meaning  of  the  law  clear  to  all  concerned. 

Among  the  new  features  are  provisions  which  will: 

(a)  Provide  greater  safety  for  hunters  and  landowners,  with 
suitable  punishment  for  those  who  use  firearms  carelessly 
while  hunting,  and  require  reports  of  all  hunting  accidents 
within  seventy-two  hours; 

(b)  Outlaw  the  drunken  hunter  as  we  have  the  drunken  driver; 

(c)  Assure  new  and  more  effective  protection  to  farm  property, 
in  an  effort  to  stop  vandalism  while  hunting;  and 

(d)  Supply  the  Game  Commission  with  the  necessary  machinery 
to  advance  its  new  farm-game  refuge  and  wild-game  rearing 
programs  rapidly;  also  to  encourage  farmers  to  help  produce 
more  small  game. 

This  Revised  Game  Code  is  looked  upon  as  the  beginning  of 
another  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  game 
management.  It  is  broad  in  scope  and  liberal  in  policy.  It  liber- 
alizes the  former  hunting  regulations  for  the  good  sportsman,  and 
will  act  as  a curb  to  those  who  have  no  regard  for  the  rights  of 
others,  or  obey  no  law  other  than  their  own.  Among  the  important 
changes  in  the  revised  law  are  the  following: 


HUNTING  LICENSE  REQUIREMENTS 

License  Issuance — Heretofore  hunting  licenses  were  issued  mostly 
by  County  Treasurers.  Now  they  will  be  issued  by  agents  appointed 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  by  the  Department  of  Revenue,  in- 
cluding County  Treasurers.  Positive  identification  must  be  estab- 
lished before  a license  may  be  issued  to  stop  the  issuance  of  li- 
censes to  persons  not  legally  entitled  to  them.  Agents  who  issue 
licenses  carelessly  or  negligently  will  be  recalled. 

Minimum  Age— Persons  between  twelve  (12)  years  and  sixteen 
(16)  years  may  be  issued  a hunting  license  only  upon  presentation 
of  a written  request  from  the  father,  mother,  or  legally  constituted 
guardian,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a parent  or  guardian,  or 
some  other  immediate  member  of  the  family  twenty-one  (21)  years 
of  age  or  older,  except  when  hunting  on  the  premises  whereon 
such  person  resides.  Heretofore  licenses  could  not  be  issued  to  per- 
sons under  fourteen  ( 14  > years  of  age. 

Fees — Resident  hunter’s  licenses  cost  $2.00:  non-resident  hunter’s 
licenses  $15.00,  regardless  of  the  fees  charged  by  other  states. 

Seizures — Licenses  and  tags  may  be  seized  by  officers  of  the 
Game  Commission  when  the  owners  are  apprehended  violating  any 
game  law  or  any  rules  or  regulat  ons  of  the  Commission,  but  may 
be  returned  to  the  owner  if  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  satisfied  that  revocation  should  not  be  recommended  to  the 
Commission. 

I.ieense  Revocations — The  power  to  revoke  hunting  licenses  has 
been  broadened  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  the  new  code,  espe- 
cially to  affoid  more  protection  against  vandalism  on  the  farms. 

Game  Killed  lleports — A report  of  the  game  killed,  on  the  form 
attached  to  each  license,  must  now  be  mailed  to  the  Commission 
nol  Inter  than  January  15  following  the  date  of  issuance.  Penalty 
$2.00  instead  of  $20.00  as  heretofore.  This  requirement  will  be 
enforced. 

Signing  of  License — Failure  to  sign  a license  before  using  it  sub- 
jects the  owner  to  a fine  of  $1.00  instead  of  $5.00  as  heretofore.  This 
requirement  will  be  enforced. 

Displaying  Tag — Tags  must  now  be  displayed  and  attached  to  the 
outer  garment  on  the  middle  of  the  back.  Suspension  on  a cord  is 
unlawful. 


SPECIAL  PERMITS 

Unless  otherwise  indicated  below,  all  special  permits  may  be  is- 
sued only  to  residents  of  the  Commonwealth  who  are  twenty-one 
(21)  years  old  or  older.  Permits  which  the  Commission  may  now 
issue  are  as  follows: 

Collecting  Permits  are  reduced  to  two  classes:  (a)  Persons  of 
known  scientific  attainment  in  either  ornithology  or  mammalogy, 
whether  residents  of  the  Commonwealth  or  not:  and  (b)  Agents  of 
public  museums,  whether  residents  cf  the  Commonwealth  or  not. 
Fee  $5.00.  Permits  formerly  Issued  to  teachers  of  ornithology  are 
no  longer  available. 

Taxidermy  Permits  may  be  issued  to  persons  who  have  served 
a regular  apprenticeship  for  four  (4)  months  or  more.  The  Com- 
mission is  given  authority  to  set  up  a system  of  examinations  to 
determine  the  fitness  of  applicants  for  such  permits  (This  has  been 
done.  Ask  the  Commission  for  further  details).  Fee  $25.00. 


Fur-Dealer’s  Permits  for  residents  who  have  permanently  resided 
in  the  Commonwealth  for  the  preceding  twelve  (12)  months  or 
more,  $10.00:  special  permits  for  employes  of  resident  fur-dealers, 
$5.00;  non-residents,  $50.00.  The  former  $5.00  independent  fur-deal- 
er’s license  has  been  eliminated. 

Commercial  Game  Propagating  Permits  $5.00.  The  former  require- 
ment that  small  game  commercial  propagating  pens  be  entirely 
covered  over  has  been  elim.nated.  Enclosures  may  now  either  be 
covered  over  or  surrounded  by  a tight  woven  wire  fence,  with  a 
mesh  not  larger  than  two  (2")  inches  and  not  less  than  six  (6')  feet 
high.  No  small  game  may  be  killed  by  shooting  within  such  en- 
closure except  during  the  regular  open  season  and  under  the  same 
limitations  as  applying  to  wild-reared  game. 

Regulated  Shooting  Grounds  Permits  may  now  be  issued  at  $25.00 
for  the  first  100  acres,  and  $5.00  for  each  additional  100  acres  or 
fraction  thereof.  This  practice,  formerly  conducted  under  propagat- 
ing licenses,  now  is  closely  regulated  by  new  provisions  in  the  law 
and  regulations  of  the  Commission. 

Operators  of  regulated  shooting  grounds  must  release  a minimum 
of  100  pheasants,  chukar  partridges,  or  mallard  or  black  ducks,  and 
must  supply  public  hunting  grounds  adjacent  equal  to  one-half  of 
the  area  in  the  regulated  shooting  grounds,  unless  prior  to  the 
opening  season  the  permitee  turns  over  to  the  Commission  twenty- 
five  (2590  per  cent  of  the  birds  propagated  or  purchased  for  shoot- 
ing purposes. 

Holders  of  such  permits  may  shoot  pheasants,  chukar  partridges 
and  mallard  or  black  ducks  thereon,  without  regard  to  sex  or  num- 
ber, during  the  season  beginning  at  the  same  time  as  the  general 
statewide  open  season  and  expiring  December  31,  so  long  as  they 
do  not  kill  more  than  certain  percentages  stipulated  in  the  law.  All 
birds  killed  on  regulated  shooting  grounds  must  be  tagged  with 
special  seals  supplied  by  the  Commission. 

Ferret  and  Fitch  Possession  Permits  $5.00  for  each  animal:  breed- 
ers and  dealer’s  permits,  $25.00. 

Fur  Farming  Permits  for  commercial  purposes,  $6.00. 

Roadside  Menagerie  Permits,  $5.00. 

Field  Trial  Permits  good  for  five  (5)  days,  $5.00.  Not  required 
during  training  period  from  August  20  to  March  31.  Special  permits 
required  between  April  1 and  April  15. 

Retriever  Trial  Permits,  a new  feature  in  the  law,  available  Octo- 
ber 15  to  December  31,  inclusive,  Sundays  excepted.  Fee  $10.00  per 
day. 

Fox  Hunting  Club  Permits,  a new  feature  in  the  law,  for  fox 
hunting  clubs  or  individuals  owning  and  hunting  organized  packs 
of  twenty  (20)  or  more  hounds,  to  hunt  from  the  20th  day  of 
August  to  the  31st  day  of  Marcn  next  following.  Fee  $50.00. 

NEW  GAME  ANIMALS  AND  GAME  RIRDS 

Raccoons  are  now  listed  as  game  animals  only,  and  may  not  be 
taken  with  traps  except  in  counties  and  during  such  periods  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  Commission. 

Woodchucks,  commonly  known  as  groundhogs,  are  added  to  the 
list  of  game  animals,  and  may  be  taken  only  by  the  same  methods 
as  apply  to  rabbits,  squirrels,  etc. 

Doves  are  now  classified  as  game  birds,  but  no  open  season  in 
1937.  (See  seasons  and  bag  limits  on  page  20.) 

STATUS  OF  FUR-REARERS 

The  raccoon  was  eliminated  from  the  list  of  fur-bearing  animals, 
and  the  Commission  is  given  the  right  to  remove  skunks  from  the 
list  of  fur-bearing  animals  in  any  county,  or  part  thereof. 

Steel  traps  may  not  bet  set  closer  than  five  (5')  feet  from  any 
hole  or  den  which  may  be  occupied  by  a fur-bearing  animal  or 
predator;  muskrats  and  beavers  may  not  be  taken  by  shooting; 
nor  may  any  fur-bearing  animal  or  piedatory  animal  be  taken 
through  the  use  of  snares,  poison,  explosives,  chemicals,  steel  traps 
with  teeth  or  with  a jaw-spread  exceeding  six  and  one  ( 6 % " ) 
inches  in  any  directio.i;  nor  may  lur-bearing  animals  be  smoked 
out  or  dug  out  of  any  den  or  house,  nor  may  den  trees  be  cut.  The 
former  size  restriction  on  deadfalls  has  been  removed. 

See  the  law  for  special  regulations  relative  to  taking  beavers 
and  tagging  requirements.  Tags  costing  twenty-five  (25c)  cents 
each,  available  from  the  Commission  or  any  of  its  regular  field 
officers,  must  be  attached  to  all  snipments  of  raw  furs  going  to 
other  states. 

UNPROTECTED  RIRDS 

The  list  of  unprotected  birds  was  reduced,  the  birds  now  on  this 
list  being:  The  Blue  Jay,  the  English  Sparrow,  the  European  Star- 
ling. the  Kingfisher,  the  Goshawk,  the  Sharp-shinned , Hawk,  the 
Cooper's  Hawk,  the  Great-horned  Owl.  the  Snowy  Owl,  and  the 
Crow.  The  Commission  may  add  any  bird  to  the  list  of  unprotected 
birds  in  any  part  of  the  Commonwealth.  Any  person  may  kill  any 
eagle,  hawk,  owl,  turkey,  vulture,  or  heron  when  caught  in  the 
act,  or  immediately  thereafter,  of  destroying  domestic  livestock, 
poultry,  game  or  other  protected  birds,  their  nests  or  young,  or 
fish  in  private  rearing  ponds. 

GENERAL  HUNTING  REGULATIONS 

Possession  of  Game — The  former  30-day  possession  limit  of  game 
after  the  close  of  the  open  season  is  still  in  effect.  Persons  desir- 
ing to  retain  lawfully  killed  game  for  a longer  period  may  apply 
to  the  Commission  for  a permit,  issued  w’thout  charge,  to  possess 
such  game  for  an  additional  six  (6)  months. 

Live  Raccoons  when  lawfully  taken  during  the  open  season  may 
be  retained  indefinitely  if  a permit,  issued  without  charge,  is  ob- 
tained from  the  Commission  within  five  (5)  days  after  the  close  of 
the  season.  Propagating  Permits  required  to  propagate  raccoons. 
Raccoons  legally  taken  during  the  open  season  may  be  sold  at  any 
time  for  release  or  propagating  purposes. 

Hunting  Hours  for  all  game  7:00  A.  M.  to  5:00  P.  M.  daily  during 
the  open  season,  except  Sundays,  instead  of  the  former  confusing 
requirements.  The  Commission  may  delay  the  opening  hour  on  the 
first  day  of  any  season.  Raccoons  may  be  hunted  day  or  night,  ex- 
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oept  Sundays,  the  daily  bag  limit  including  all  animals  taken  from 
12:00  o'clock  noon  of  one  day  to  12:00  o’clock  noon  of  the  day 
following 

Magazine  Shotguns — No  automatic  firearms  may  be  used  to  take 
wild  birds  or  animals  of  any  kind,  and  magazine  shotguns,  except 
when  hunting  large  game,  shall  nut  contain  more  than  three  (3) 
shells  at  one  time  in  the  magazine  and  chamber  combined.  For 
safety's  sake  It  is  recommended  that  a plug  he  Inserted  in  the 
niaguzine  so  that  It  will  not  bold  more  than  two  (2)  shells.  This 
also  will  prevent  unintentional  violations  of  the  law. 

Prohibited  l nlawful  Devices — It  is  unlawful  to  kill  game  from 
an  automobile  or  vehicle,  or  a boat  or  craft  propelled  by  mechan- 
ical power;  or  to  use  any  bait,  hay,  grain,  or  other  food  to  entice 
game;  or  to  use  any  snare,  set-gun,  net,  bird  lime,  deer  lick,  pit- 
fall,  turkey  blind  or  turkey  pen,  or  any  artificial  light  to  take 
game.  This  provision  does  not  prohibit  baiting  traps  for  fur-bear- 
ers, predators,  or  raccoons,  nor  prevent  the  trapping  of  raccoons  in 
open  counties,  or  the  use  of  artificial  lights  in  taking  raccoons. 

Calling  turkeys  is  legalized  by  the  new  law.  Don't  pull  the  trig- 
ger without  seeing  clearly  the  game  you  are  shooting  at.  Help  in- 
crease the  wild  turkey  stock  by  killing  gobblers  only  wherever 
possible. 

Hunting  Parties — No  party  of  more  than  five  (5)  may  hunt  small 
game.  Heretofore  parties  of  three  (3)  or  more  were  required  to 
maintain  a roster  while  hunting  big  game.  Such  roster  is  now  re- 
quired only  for  groups  of  five  (5)  or  more.  The  captain  must  carry 
a copy  of  the  roster  while  hunting.  Another  copy  must  be  posted 
at  the  headquarters  or  camp,  so  as  to  be  plainly  visible  for  Inspec- 
tion from  the  outside,  and  so  posted  for  thirty  (30)  days  after  the 
close  of  the  open  season.  One  copy  of  such  roster  must  be  for- 
warded to  the  Commission  within  fifteen  (15)  days  after  the  close 
of  the  open  season  for  big  game.  Forms  available  from  the  Game 
Commission. 

Tagging  Dig  Gome — Heretofore  the  law  required  the  tagging  of 
big  game  killed  within  six  (6)  hours.  Now  such  tagging  must  be 
done  within  four  (4)  hours,  using  the  tag  supplied  with  the  license. 

Killing  Game  by  Mistake — Heretofore  persons  killing  game  by 
mistake  could  make  affidavit  and  deposit  the  entire  penalty  within 
twenty-four  (24)  houis,  and  later  the  Commission  was  authorized 
to  return  half  of  it.  Now  only  half  the  penalty  provided  for  the 
illegal  ki  ling  of  any  big  game  animal  and  two-fifths  of  the  penalty 
for  tne  illegal  killing  of  any  othei  bird  or  animal  must  be  so  de- 
posited with  a representative  of  the  Commission.  The  person  killing 
such  bird  or  animal  shall  remi  ve  the  entrails  and  deliver  the 
carcass  to  a Game  Protector,  and  make  a sworn  statement  concern- 
ing the  mistake. 

Transporting  Game — The  law  relative  to  the  transportation  and 
marking  of  game  for  transportation  has  not  been  changed.  Game 
must  either  be  carried  openly  without  cover,  or  when  carried  in 
baggage  or  box  the  receptacle  must  have  attached  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person  owning  it.  the  license  and  county  numbers, 
the  county  wherein  killed,  and  the  number  of  each  species  of  game 
contained  therein.  The  same  requirement  applies  to  part  of  a leg- 
ally killed  big  game  animal  being  transported. 

Game  Sold  For  Food — Deer  and  rabbits  killed  in  another  State  or 
Nation  may  be  sold  for  human  consumption.  All  other  wild  game, 
except  raccoons,  may  not  be  sold.  Foreign  game  imported  for  hu- 
man consumption  must  now  be  tagged  with  seals  obtained  from 
the  Commission  at  a cost  of  five  (5c)  cents  each.  The  sale  of  game 
raised  under  a commercial  propagating  permit,  when  properly 
tagged,  is  lawful. 

Dogs  Chasing  Elk  or  Deer — Heretofore  any  dog  which  chased  an 
elk  or  deei  for  a half  mile  or  more  could  be  killed,  and  subjected 
its  owner  to  a penalty.  The  new  law  authorizes  such  killing  only 
when  the  dog  is  in  such  close  puisuit  as  to  endanger  the  life  of  the 
deer  or  elk,  and  does  not  subject  the  owner  to  a penalty  unless 
found  in  the  act  of  killing  a deer  or  elk,  or  an  affidavit  is  made 
that  the  dog  is  in  the  habit  of  pursuing  deer  or  elk,  or  did  kill  or 
injure  such  animals.  This  provision  of  the  former  law  was  modified 
to  liberalize  fox  and  bobcat  bunting. 

Training  Season — The  dog  training  season  now  runs  from  August 
20  to  the  end  of  March,  Sundays  included,  unless  curtailed  by  the 
Commission.  Heretofore  the  training  season  ended  the  last  day  of 
February.  Itaccoon  dogs  may  be  trained  to  midnight,  and  rabbit 
dogs  to  9:00  1*.  M„  instead  of  all  night  and  10:00  P.  M.,  respectively, 
as  under  the  old  law. 

No  dogs  may  be  permitted  to  chase  wild  birds  or  animals  of  any 
kind  between  the  1st  day  of  April  and  the  19th  day  of  August,  in- 
clusive. The  Commission  is  authorized  to  allow  fox  chasing  in  any 
county  throughout  the  year  except  for  a sixty  (60)  day  period. 

Releasing  Cats  Unlawful — The  old  law  prohibiting  the  releasing 
of  any  fox,  wildcat,  mink,  weasel,  ferret  or  fitch  brought  into  the 
State  from  another  state  or  country,  or  reared  in  captivity,  has 
been  extended  to  prohibit  releasing  any  domestic  cat  within  the 
State,  in  an  effort  to  stop  the  former  practice  of  dropping  unwanted 
cats  along  the  public  highways.  Penalty  $26.00. 

Killing  Game  Destroying  Property — This  portion  of  the  law  has 
been  continued,  but  considerably  modified  and  restricted.  Ask  the 
Commission  for  full  details  if  interested. 

Disputes  Over  Ownership  of  Game — In  case  of  a dispute  over  the 
ownership  of  the  carcass  of  game  a disinterested  person,  other  than 
an  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  the  game  laws,  may  be  called 
in  to  arbitrate  the  matter.  No  such  officer  shall  testify  concerning 
any  such  dispute. 

Vehicles  Required  to  Stop — Upon  request  or  signal  of  any  officer 
whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  the  game  law,  when  lie  is  in  uniform 
and  displays  his  badge  oi  other  insignia  of  identification,  the  oper- 
ator of  any  motor  vehicle  being  operated  upon  any  public  high- 
way must  stop  for  the  purpose  of  inspection.  Persons  turning  off 
lights  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  identification  or  arrest  are  pun- 
ishable by  a heavy  penalty. 

Seizure  of  Vehicles — Under  the  new  law  the  Commission's  officers 
are  authorized  to  confiscate  vehicles,  and  all  equipment  and  para- 
phernalia, used  in  spotlighting  deer. 

Use  of  Rifles  Restricted  Defore  Deer  Season — During  the  five  (5) 

days  preceding  the  open  season  for  deer,  it  is  unlawful  to  use  a 
rifle  or  any  other  firearm  discharging  but  one  ball  or  pellet  at  a 
single  discharge,  or  to  have  in  possession  while  so  hunting  rifle 
cartridges  or  single-ball  shotgun  shells  during  such  5-day  period 


for  the  purpose  of  hunting  any  wild  birds  or  wild  animals.  (This 
means  that  during  the  coming  season  it  is  unlawful  to  use  such 
Areai ms  five  days  in  advance  of  the  open  season  for  antlerless  deer, 
or  on  Sunday,  November  28.) 

PROPERTY  DAMAGE  AND  SAFETY  REGULATIONS 

All  of  the  former  property-damage  and  safety  regulations,  and 
certain  new  provisions,  have  been  assembled  in  a special  sub-dlvi- 
alon  of  the  new  Code.  They  are  as  follows: 

Property  Damage- — It  is  unlawful  to  cause  damage  or  injury  to 
either  real  or  personal  property  of  any  kind  while  hunting  or  trap- 
ping, or  to  leave  gates  or  bars  open,  or  to  break  down  fences,  or 
to  tear  down  rail,  po»t,  wood  or  stone  piles,  or  to  Injure  livestock. 
The  removal  of  a mortally  wounded  bird  or  animal  from  Its  place 
of  refuge  in  a rail,  post,  wood,  or  stone  pile  or  fence,  is  lawful  If 
permission  has  first  been  obtained  from  the  owner  or  person  In 
charge,  provided  such  property  is  restored  to  the  condition  in 
which  it  was  found.  Penalty  $25. Ou. 

Hunting  While  Intoxicated — It  is  now  unlawful  to  hunt  or  trap 
with  firearms  or  bow  and  arrow  when  intoxicated,  or  under  the 
influence  cf  intoxicating  liquor  or  narcotic  drugs.  Penalty  $25.00. 

Loaded  Firearms — It  is  now  unlawful  to  have  in  possession  a 
loaded  rifle  or  shotgun,  from  the  magazine  of  which  all  shells  have 
not  been  removed,  in  or  on  any  vehicle  along  or  upon  any  public 
highway:  and  from  5 P.  M.  one  day  to  7 A.  M.  of  the  day  following 
all  unloaded  rifles  being  lawfully  carried,  capable  of  discharging  a 
cartridge  larger  than  a . 22-calibre  long  rifle,  must  be  carried  In  a 
case  or  taken  apart  and  securely  wrapped.  This  provision  does  not 
apply  during  the  period  extending  from  the  day  before  to  the  second 
day  following  any  open  season  for  big  game. 

Except  during  the  open  season  for  big  game,  it  is  unlawful  to 
have  in  possession  in  any  vehicle  or  conveyance  along  or  upon  any 
public  highway  between  5 P.  M.  of  one  day  and  7.  A.  M.  of  the  day 
following  any  rifle  cartridge,  larger  than  a .22-calibre  long  rule,  or 
shotgun  shell  containing  either  a single  bullet  or  pellet  larger 
than  a B.B.,  unless  such  cartridges  or  shells  are  carried  In  the 
original  unbroken  carton  or  securely  wrapped.  Penalty  $25.00. 

Shooting  at  Game  on  Highways — It  is  unlawful  to  shoot  at  game 
while  it  is  on  a public  highway,  or  to  shoot  across  a public  high- 
way for  game  unless  the  line  of  fire  is  high  enough  to  preclude  any 
danger  to  the  users  thereof.  Penalty  $25.00. 

Shooting  in  Safety  Zones — The  old  law  prohibiting  shooting  with- 
in 150  yards  of  any  occupied  dwelling  house,  or  other  buildings,  or 
camp  occupied  by  human  beings,  or  out  buildings  used  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  without  the  specific  permission  of  the  owner  or 
tenant,  is  continued.  Penalty  $25.00. 

Small  Game  Hnnting  Parties — A new  provision  prohibits  more 
than  5 persons  to  hunt  in  unison,  or  to  cooperate  in  any  manner 
with  each  other,  for  small  game.  Penalty  $5.00. 

Shooting  During  Big  Game  Season — The  old  law  prohibiting  cer- 
tain shooting  during  the  big  game  season  has  been  continued  and 
clarified.  During  the  big  game  season  it  is  now  unlawful  to  shoot 
at  any  target  or  mark,  except  at  a properly  constructed  one,  or  a 
dead  tree,  protected  by  a natural  or  artificial  barrier  so  the  bullet 
may  not  travel  more  than  15  yards  beyond  the  target,  and  all  such 
shooting  must  be  done  within  200  yards  of  the  camp  or  other  head- 
quarters Discharging  any  firearm  at  random  during  the  big  game 
season  in  the  general  direction  of  a human  being,  or  any  bird  or 
animal  for  the  purpose  of  routing  or  frightening  it,  or  to  discharge 
a firearm  at  random  is  unlawful.  This  provision  does  not  apply  to 
signalling  for  assistance  if  in  distress.  Penalty  $10.00. 

Sanitariums  and  Parks — Shooting  upon  grounds  belonging  to  or 
connected  with  a public  or  private  hospital  or  sanitarium  or  park 
set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  public  where  human  beings  congregate 
in  the  quest  of  health,  recreation  or  pleasure  is  prohibited  when 
properly  posted.  Penalty  $25.00. 

Shooting  at  Human  Beings  in  Mistake — The  old  law  relative  to 
shooting  at  human  beings  in  mistake  for  any  wild  bird  or  animal 
remains  in  effect  with  very  heavy  penalties. 

Accident  Reports — A report  of  all  injuries,  including  those  self- 
inflicted,  by  gun  fire,  or  with  a bow  and  arrow,  while  hunting  or 
trapping  must  be  filed  with  the  Game  Commission  at  Harrisburg 
within  72  hours.  Forms  are  available  from  the  Commission.  Penalty 
$25.00. 

Assistance  in  Aceidents — Under  a new  provision  in  the  law,  any 
person  who  has  inflicted  injury  to  a human  being  with  a firearm  or 
bow  and  arrow  while  hunting  or  trapping  must  render  immediate 
and  full  assistance.  Penalty  for  failure  $100.00  and  license  revoked 
for  10  years. 

GAME  LANDS  LAW 

The  law  governing  the  acquisition  and  management  of  State 
Game  Lands.  Refuges,  and  Publ:c  Hunting  Grounds  has  been  mate- 
rially improved,  with  special  provision  for  the  development  of  an 
extensive  system  of  farm-game  refuges  and  public  hunting  grounds, 
also  for  special  wild-breeding  areas,  without  public  hunting  grounds 
around  them,  to  raise  rabbits  and  other  game  for  stocking  purposes. 

The  new  Code  provides  for  the  estihlisliment  of  two  special 
archery  preserves  not  to  exceed  1,000  acres  each  upon  which  hunt- 
ing may  be  done  with  bow  and  arrow  inly  with  special  permits 
costing  $2.00  each,  obtained  from  the  offices  of  the  Commission 
The  Commission  also  may  set  aside  special  dog  training  and  field 
trial  preserves  not  to  exceed  1,000  acres  each. 

REGULATING  BOUNTIES 

The  Commission  is  authorized  to  regulate  bounty  payments  as 
economic  conditions,  fur  prices,  and  the  prevalence  of  predators 
may  justify.  (See  Bounty  Resolution  on  page  32.) 

Claims  for  animals  killed  must  be  presented  to  the  Commission 
within  4 months,  and  birds  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Commission 
within  48  hours. 

* * • 

The  foregoing  resume  contains  the  important  changes  in  the 
new  law  as  it  affects  hunters  and  trappers  in  Pennsylvania.  Copies 
of  the  complete  law  are  available  from  the  Commission  at  Harris- 
burg so  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION  OFFICIAL  1937  OPEN  SEASONS 
AND  BAG  LIMITS  FOR  GAME  AND  FUR-BEARING  ANIMALS 

Below  is  a summary  of  the  open  seasons  and  bag  limits  established  by  resolution  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  under  date  of  July  7,  1937,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Sections  SOI  and  601  of  the  Act  of  Assembly,  approved  June  3,  1937. 
Open  season  includes  both  dates  given,  Sundays  excepted  for  game.  The  shooting 
hours  daily  are  7 a.  m.  to  5 p.  m.,  except  Waterfowl  and  Coots  7 a.  m.  to  4 p.  m.  On 
November  1 no  hunting  before  9 a.  m.,  which  also  is  the  opening  hour  on  the  first  day 
of  the  seasons  for  male  deer  and  for  trapping  raccoons  and  fur-bearing  animals.  Rac- 
coons may  be  hunted  at  night.  The  daily  raccoon  limit  covers  animals  taken  noon  to 
noon. 


UPLAND  GAME  Bag  Limits 

(Small  game  possession  limit  2 days’  bag)  Day  Season 

Ruffed  Grouse  - 2 6 

Bobwhite  Quail,  Gambel  Quail,  Valley  Quail 

(combined  kinds)  4 12 

Hares  (Snowshoe  or  varying)  2 8 

Wild  Turkey  (see  counties  closed  listed  below)*....  1 1 

Ringneck  Pheasants,  males  only 2 8 

Blackbirds  Unlimited 

Rabbits,  Cottontail  4 20 

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (combined  kinds)  6 20 

Squirrels,  Red  Unlimited 

Woodchucks  (commonly  called  Groundhogs)** Unlimited 

Raccoons,  all  counties  by  individual  or  hunting  party  2 10 

Raccoons,  by  trapping,  in  counties  listed  below***  10 

Bear,  over  one  year  old  by  individual 1 1 

Bear,  over  one  year  old  by  hunting  party  of  six 

or  more  2 2 

Deer,  antlerless,  in  certain  counties**** 1 1 

Deer,  male  with  2 or  more  points  to  1 antler 1 1 

Deer,  male  as  above,  by  hunting  party  of  six  or 
more  6 6 


Open  Seasons 


Not.  1-Nov.  13 


Nov.  1-Nov.  25 


Nov.  1-Aug.  15, 1938 
Nov.  1-Sept.  15, 1938 
Nov.  1-Dec.  31 
Dec.  1-Dec.  31 
Nov.  15-Nov.  20 

Nov.  15-Nov.  20 
Nov.  25-Nov.  27 
Nov.  29-Dec.  11 

Nov.  29-Dec.  11 


No  open  season — Reeves  Pheasants,  Hungarian  and  Chukar  Partridges,  Doves,  Elk 
and  cub  Bears. 


MIGRATORY  GAME 


(Possession  limit  one  day’s  bag) 

Rails  (including  Sora) 

Gallinules  .. 

Woodcock  

Snipe,  Wilson  or  Jack 

Wild  Ducks  (Some  species  closed) 

Wild  Geese  (Brant  closed) 

Coots  or  Mudhens  

(Ask  Game  Commission,  Harrisburg,  for  full 


15  Unlimited) 

15  Unlimited) 

4 Unlimited 

15  Unlimited 

10  Unlimited 

5 Unlimited 

25  Unlimited 

Federal  Regulations.) 


Sept.  1-Nov.  30 
Oct.  1-Oct.  31 

Nov.  1-Nov.  30 


FUR-BEARERS  (Traps  not  to  be  set  before  9 A.  M.  the  first  day  of  the  open 
trapping  season  for  any  fur-bearing  animals  or  for  Raccoons  in  open  counties) 

Minks,  Opossums,  Skunks  Unlimited  Nov.  15-Feb.  28,  1938 

Muskrats  (by  trapping  only) Unlimited  Dec.  1-Feb.  28,  1938 

Beavers  (by  trapping  only)  in  counties  listed 
below*****  3 Feb.  15-Feb.  28, 1938 


NO  OPEN  SEASON— Otters. 

*No  open  season  on  Wild  Turkeys  during  1937  in  Clarion,  Clearfield,  Forest. 
Schuylkill,  Venango  and  Warren  Counties. 

**The  season  is  now  open  on  woodchucks  until  Sept.  15.  Closed  Sept.  16  to  Oct.  31. 

***Counties  open  to  Raccoon  trapping:  Bradford,  Cameron,  Carbon,  Centre,  Clarion, 
Clearfield,  Clinton,  Columbia,  Crawford,  Elk,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lackawanna, 
Luzerne.  Lycoming,  McKean,  Monroe,  Pike,  Potter,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Tioga, 
Union,  Venango,  Warren,  Wayne  and  Wyoming.  Traps  not  to  be  set  or  staked  out 
before  9 A.  M.  the  first  day. 

****Special  open  season  for  the  killing  of  a limited  number  of  Deer  without  visible 
antlers  or  horns,  without  regard  to  sex  or  size  or  weight,  by  special  permit  costing 
$2.00  in  certain  counties.  Detailed  information  concerning  number  of  permits  which 
will  be  issued  in  counties  declared  open,  when  they  will  be  available  for  issuance,  etc., 
may  be  secured  direct  from  the  Commission  at  Harrisburg. 

*****CoUntieS  open  to  Beaver  trapping:  Bradford,  Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield, 
Clinton,  Columbia,  Elk,  Jefferson,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Montour,  Northumberland, 
Potter,  Snyder,  Sullivan,  Tioga  and  Union.  Write  Commission  for  detailed  information. 


COMMISSION  RAISED 

MANY  WILD  TURKEYS 


Splendid  Results  Reported  From  New  Wild 
Propagating  Areas 


The  seven  Wild  Turkey  Propagating  Areas 
established  this  year  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  in  the  counties  of  Perry, 
Bedford,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Franklin  and 
Mifflin,  have  already  begun  to  pay  dividends. 

From  these  fenced  areas,  where  some  185 
selected  Wild  Turkey  hens  were  placed  to 
mate  with  wild  tom  turkeys,  a total  of  4,431 
eggs  have  been  collected  and  4,364  of  them 
set  in  incubators  at  the  State  Wild  Turkey 
Farm  in  Juniata  County. 

In  addition  to  this,  thirty-seven  of  these 
stocked  hens  raised  as  many  broods  in  the 
wild  with  a total  of  437  young  turkeys.  Of 
the  total  number  of  hens  stocked  only  17 
were  lost,  and  at  the  time  of  liberation  only 
five  of  the  437  young  birds  had  died. 

Chicks  Thrive  at  Farm 
Of  the  1787  chicks  hatched  at  the  State 
Farm  from  eggs  gathered  in  these  areas, 
only  396  have  been  lost.  The  birds  are  active 
and  wild,  displaying  more  of  the  wild  char- 
acteristics of  the  native  Pennsylvania  bird 
and  according  to  Charles  W.  Wessell,  Chief, 
Division  of  Propagation,  feeding  and  rear- 
ing methods  have  been  devised  to  enable 
the  birds  to  retain  this  wildness  right  up  to 
the  time  for  releasing  them. 

All  of  the  turkey  hens  used  for  breeding 
in  the  wild  areas  have  been  liberated,  in- 
cluding those  that  hatched  and  reared 
broods.  As  a result,  sportsmen  in  the  Wild 
Turkey  sections  of  the  State  are  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  Game  Commission’s  latest 
system  for  breeding  genuine  Pennsylvania 
Wild  Turkeys. 


A 108  year  old  colored  man  applied  for  a 
gunning  license  at  the  office  of  the  City 
Treasurer  of  Philadelphia  recently. 

He  is  William  G.  Staples,  Sr.,  of  142 
Jamestown  Avenue,  Manayunk,  and  he  pro- 
duced a birth  certificate  showing  he  was 
born  in  Virginia  on  June  7,  1829. 

Mr.  Staples  is  5 feet  11  inches  tall  and 
well  preserved.  One  of  the  license  clerks  said 
the  aged  man  had  been  obtaining  hunting 
licenses  for  years,  but  his  age  was  not 
noticed  until  last  year,  when  he  sent  his  son 
with  the  application. 

The  son  had  some  difficulty  in  convincing 
the  clerks  of  his  father’s  age,  and  Mr.  Sta- 
ples decided  this  year  to  call  for  the  license 
himself. 


A Canada  Goose  banded  at  the  Jack  Miner 
Bird  Sanctuary,  Kingsville,  Ontario,  was 
found  recently  at  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Sanc- 
tuary, Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  some  200 
miles  to  the  south,  indicating  a flight  lane 
has  been  established  between  those  points. 
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QUAIL  BREAKS  EGG 

LAYING  RECORD 


Bobwhite  Hen  at  Fisher  State  Farm  Laid 
102  Consecutive  Days 


For  the  second  time  in  three  years  a little 
Bobwhite  Quail  hen  has  broken  her  own 
record  by  laying  102  eggs  in  that  many 
consecutive  days,  100  of  these  being  fertile 
and  producing  a total  of  99  chicks  hatched. 

In  1935,  this  little  bird,  which  is  one  of 
the  four  hundred  selected  pairs  of  breeding 
quail  at  Fisher  State  Game  Farm,  Schwenks- 
ville,  set  a record  of  laying  for  85  straight 
days.  This  surpassed  her  own  previous  rec- 
ord of  80  eggs  layed  in  as  many  consecutive 
days  in  1932. 

Charles  W.  Wessell,  Chief,  Division  of 
Propagation  and  Game  Farms,  says  this 
record  breaking  performance  is  the  result  of 
the  Game  Commission’s  effort  to  develop  a 
fine  egg-laying  strain  of  native  Bobwhite 
Quail  breeders.  Selective  mating  and  careful 
feeding  methods  have  been  applied  during 
the  past  several  seasons  at  this  State  Farm 
with  the  result  that  the  quail  laid  more  eggs 
of  higher  fertility  and  better  hatchability 
during  the  current  season  than  ever  before. 


Nebraska  has  been  added  to  the  list  of 
States  now  operating  their  own  Game  Farms. 
It  established  a 40  acre  propagating  plant 
just  recently. 


“Does  a rattlesnake  always  rattle  before 
it  strikes?  The  answer  is  No.  While  patrol- 
ling in  South  Mountain  during  August,  I 
came  upon  a large  rattlesnake  in  thick,  short 
brush.  I was  attracted  by  the  movement  of 
the  snake  as  it  coiled,  but  it  did  not  rattle. 
I made  two  complete  circles  around  the 
snake  stepping  not  more  than  three  feet 
from  it  at  any  time.  It  moved  its  head  to 
face  me  at  all  times  but  still  did  not  rattle. 
I then  drew  my  thirty-eight  and  shot  it 
through  the  neck  just  behind  the  head  but 
did  not  produce  a rattle.  The  snake  was  49^ 
inches  long  and  as  thick  as  my  arm  in  cir- 
cumference. This  is  the  second  rattler  I have 
killed  this  year  that  did  not  rattle.  I would 
recommend  that  people  tramping  through 
rattlesnake  infested  territory  use  their  eyes 
instead  of  their  ears  to  safeguard  themselves 
against  them. — R.  C.  Anderson,  Game  Pro- 
tector, Adams  county. 


CURRENT  TOPICS 

KING  GEORGE  GOES  GROUSE 
HUNTING  IN  LUXURY  “TANK” 

Crathie,  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  Aug.  11. 

— (AP) — Hunting  "tanks”  will  roll  across 
Scottish  moors  tomorrow  as  the  grouse 
shooting  season  opens.  King  George  VI  will 
be  among  the  hunters. 

Well-known  Americans  who  have  leased 
moors  include  William  Woodward,  promi- 
nent turf  man,  and  Herbert  Pulitzer,  Ed- 
ward Shearson,  Henry  C.  Phipps,  Herbert 
Scheftel  and  John  Schiff,  all  of  New  York. 

The  “tanks”  are  caterpillar-wheeled  trucks 
which  move  swiftly  over  the  rough  ground, 
enabling  the  grouse  shooters  to  cover  ex- 
tensive territory. 

King  George  will  use  his  new  luxury 
“shooting  brake”  in  which  ten  people  may 
have  luncheon  in  comfort.  This  brake,  in 
which  the  monarch  will  sally  forth  from 
Balmoral  Castle,  is  described  as  being  even 
more  luxurious  than  those  which  Indian 
maharajas  have  brought  to  Scotland  at 
times. 

It  is  a mobile  lounge,  with  special  gun 
racks  and  drop  type  windows  to  provide  first 
class  visibility. 

The  king  is  held  to  be  a good  shot.  He 
always  orders  that  the  bulk  of  his  “bag” — 
usually  a large  one — be  sent  to  hospitals. 
Veterans  anticipate  a fine  season  for  what 
is  termed  “the  sport  of  millionaires.” 

Rentals  of  moors  run  into  thousands  of 
dollars  and  in  a poor  season  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  hunters,  everything  considered, 
have  paid  as  high  as  $75  for  every  grouse 
shot. 

The  record  bag  is  held  to  be  that  of  an 
eight-gun  shoot  which  netted  5,971  grouse  in 
three  days. 

Mechanization  has  brought  its  own  prob- 
lems. Gangs  of  poachers,  crack  shots  who 
employ  fast  automobiles,  plunder  the  moors 
and  speed  off  to  market  with  their  kill  while 
prices  are  high. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FIELD 

“While  blazing  boundary  line  on  State 
Game  Lands  No.  85  I saw  a doe  deer  with 
three  fawns.  The  fawns  all  looked  to  be  in 
good  condition  but  were  having  a hard  time 
getting  through  the  swampy  land  as  it  is 
very  soft  and  water  is  standing  almost  knee 
high  in  many  places.” — Ambrose  Eiseman, 
Deputy  Game  Protector,  Clarion  county. 


A number  of  the  Refuge  Keepers  have 
been  commenting  upon  the  success  of  some 
of  the  operations  which  we  have  been  con- 
ducting upon  the  Game  Lands  to  improve 
conditions  for  wildlife.  Somewhat  typical  of 
these  comments  is  one  by  Refuge  Keeper 
W.  R.  McClure  of  Clearfield  County,  in  his 
weekly  report  of  August  14th.  He  states, 
“The  cuttings  to  produce  game  food  and 
cover  on  State  Game  Lands  were  a success 
in  this  group.  We  have  some  places  where 
grapevines  are  climbing  over  brush  piles, 
on  cuttings,  and  vining  over  felled  trees, 
forming  an  almost  vermin  proof  cover  for 
game.” 


OPEN  LETTER 

"While  the  Game  Commission  is  usually 
cussed  by  a large  number  of  hunters,  I can- 
not help  writing  you  this  little  note  to  say 
that  the  new  regulations  covering  the  hunt- 
ing of  antlerless  deer  this  season  appear  to 
have  been  very  carefully  and  intelligently 
thought  out. 

“The  Members  of  the  Commission  had  a 
real  problem  before  them,  which  could  not 
be  settled  in  a barbershop  or  a cigarstore, 
and  I want  to  congratulate  them  on  the 
intelligent  way  they  have  handled  it.” — 
Robert  E.  Rosenberger,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


CCC  Camp  No.  102,  which  has  been  work- 
ing on  Game  Lands  No.  57  for  a little  more 
than  four  years,  was  abandoned  during  the 
latter  part  of  July,  and  the  Game  Commis- 
sion and  the  sportsmen  were  sorry  to  sec 
the  outfit  leave. 

The  Camp  had  an  excellent  record  of  ac- 
complishments on  this  tract  of  almost  30,000 
acres  of  good  hunting  territory  in  Wyoming 
and  Luzerne  Counties.  It  constructed  23 
miles  of  roads.  These  make  it  possible  to 
better  protect  the  land  from  fire  and  to  get 
feed  and  salt  into  the  mountains  for  wild- 
life. The  Camp  also  constructed  36  miles  of 
trails,  cleaned  out  and  painted  twice  60  miles 
of  boundary  lines,  cleared  112  plots  of  re- 
lease cuttings  to  provide  better  game  food 
conditions,  and  planted  more  than  50,000 
trees. 

125  feeding  shelters  were  constructed,  and 
game  was  fed  every  winter.  About  3j4  miles 
of  stream  improvement  was  carried  on  and 
assistance  was  given  in  stocking  over  10,000 
legal  size  fish  and  200,000  fingerlings. 

Springs  were  improved  to  make  the  water 
accessible  to  hunters  and  others  using  the 
territory.  The  Camp  helped  construct  a new 
headquarters  for  the  Game  Refuge  Keeper 
who  has  charge  of  the  lands.  Much  time  was 
spent  in  constructing  the  buildings  at  the 
Camp  Headquarters  and  in  building  water 
lines,  etc. 

A great  amount  of  other  kinds  of  work, 
such  as  lineal  survey,  stock  survey,  blister 
rust  control,  flood  relief,  etc.,  also  was 
accomplished. 

The  sportsmen  of  the  State  should  feel 
grateful  for  the  work  which  has  been  accom- 
plished by  this  splendid  outfit.  The  terri- 
tory, which  was  almost  inaccessible  when 
first  occupied  by  the  Camp,  is  now  fairly 
accessible  although  there  remains  a great 
many  years  of  very  useful  work  which  could 
have  been  carried  on. 


A game  management  program  will  be 
undertaken  in  the  State  of  Ohio  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work  of  the  Division  of  Con- 
servation. The  Department  has  set  up  seven 
management  districts  in  that  State,  each 
under  a director  trained  in  a special  school 
conducted  by  the  Conservation  unit. 


One  optomistic  nimrod,  who  apparently 
is  very  superstitious,  sent  a four-leaf  clover 
with  his  application  for  a special  deer  li- 
cense, no  doubt  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
influence  his  being  one  of  the  lucky  ones 
to  come  in  under  the  quota. 
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“PROSPECTING” 

When  we  hear  the  word  prospecting  we 
usually  think  of  it  in  connection  with  gold 
or  other  precious  metal,  but  in  this  instance 
I am  thinking  of  it  in  connection  with  game. 
I wonder  how  many  hunters  do  a little  pros- 
pecting for  game  before  the  season  opens. 
I would  say  not  many,  and  yet  such  pros- 
pecting is  well  worth  while.  If  we  do  not 
find  a mother  lode,  or  strike  a bonanza,  we 
are  almost  sure  to  find  pay  dirt.  Knowing 
where  to  look  for  game  when  the  opening 
day  of  the  hunting  season  dawns  is  a great 
advantage  in  having  a successful  day’s  gun- 
ning. 

Before  the  season  opens  it  is  a good  idea 
to  go  into  the  fields  and  woods  as  often  as 
possible.  If  you  cannot  go  during  the  week, 
go  on  Sunday.  You  will  enjoy  tramping 
through  the  woods  much  more  than  motor- 
ing along  a crowded  highway.  Tramp  slowly 
on  these  trips,  and  sit  down  occasionally; 
in  this  way  you  will  see  game  if  there  is 
any  in  the  locality. 

Mountainsides  that  have  been  devastated 
by  the  woodsman’s  axe,  are  ideal  cover  for 
game,  places  that  are  a tangle  of  old  tree 
tops,  brush,  and  wild  grape  vines.  This  is 
hard  country  to  hunt  over,  but  go  there  for 
ruffed  grouse. 

The  wild  turkey,  the  most  elusive  of  our 
game  birds,  can  be  readily  located  by  their 
scratchings  and  droppings. 

If  grey  squirrels  are  your  favorite  game, 
get  into  the  hickory  and  oak  timber,  and 
find  where  they  have  been  feeding;  these 
places  are  readily  identified  by  piles  of  cut- 
tings, or  fine  ground  up  bits  of  acorns,  either 
on  the  ground  or  on  top  of  stumps. 

Personally  every  year,  a few  weeks  before 
the  hunting  season  opens  I go  into  the  woods 
near  home  and  do  some  prospecting.  In  this 
way  I have  found  game  in  localities  that 
have  been  reported  shot  out. 

Once  in  this  way  I found  a small  clump 
of  hickory  on  a little  bench  near  the  top  of 
a mountain  densely  covered  with  scrub  oak. 
The  ground  was  covered  with  cuttings  show- 
ing this  was  a favorite  feeding  place  for 
greys. 

It  is  a great  sense  of  satisfaction  to  know 
before  the  season  opens  where  you  are  going 
to  hunt  the  opening  day. — Clarence  R. 
Walters. 


Hunters  are  warned  that  it  is  now  against 
the  law  to  use  any  automatic  firearm  to  take 
wild  birds  or  animals  of  any  kind.  You  can’t 
shoot  crows,  chipmunks  or  any  other  wild 
bird  or  animal  with  an  automatic.  The  law 
formerly  banned  the  automatic  for  game 
only.  Now  it  is  banned  for  everything. 


All  small  game  hunters  are  reminded  to 
plug  their  guns  before  they  take  to  the 
woods  and  fields  this  year.  Under  the  new 
Game  Code  all  magazine  shotguns,  except 
when  used  in  hunting  large  game  shall  not 
contain  more  than  three  shells  at  one  time 
in  the  magazine  and  chamber  combined. 

For  safety’s  sake  it  is  recommended  that 
a plug  be  inserted  in  the  magazine  so  that 
it  will  not  hold  more  than  two  shells.  This 
also  will  prevent  unintentional  violation  of 
the  law. 


GETS  FEDERAL  COOPERATIVE 

A federal  cooperative  conservation  unit 
designed  to  emphasize  particularly  the  re- 
search end  of  wildlife  management  was  just 
assigned  to  Pennsylvania  and  the  ground- 
work for  this  important  program  will  be  laid 
within  a very  short  time. 

The  cooperative  unit  will  operate  jointly 
with  the  Federal  Government,  Pennsylvania 
State  College  and  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  and  will  involve  a series  of 
studies  affecting  game  birds  and  mammals. 

Pennsylvania  has  been  extremely  fortu- 
nate in  being  selected  as  one  of  the  states  to 
receive  this  cooperation.  Others  were  in  the 
running,  but  due  to  her  reputation  in  the 
conservation  field  the  Keystone  State  was 
tendered  the  award. 


A CORRECTION 

We  wish  to  make  a correction  on 
Page  31  of  the  October  issue  in  the 
Synopsis  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Laws  under  the  paragraph  “Loaded 
firearms.”  The  line  which  says,  “Upon 
any  public  highway  between  5 P.  M. 
of  one  day  and  7 P.  M.  of  the  day 
following,”  should  read,  “Upon  any 
public  highway  between  5 P.  M.  of 
one  day  and  7 A.  M.  of  the  day  fol- 
lowing. 


TO  STUDY  HAWKS— OWLS 

Extensive  examinations  of  all  hawks  and 
Great  Horned  Owls  submitted  for  bounty 
during  the  period  November  1 to  June  1 will 
be  made  by  officials  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion this  year.  In  all  probability  this  work 
will  be  placed  under  the  Supervision  of  a 
competent  biologist. 

During  the  past  few  years  these  studies 
have  been  carried  on  jointly  with  the  Biolog- 
ical Survey,  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, Carnegie  Museum,  Reading  Museum, 
State  College  and  Cornell  University.  This 
year,  however,  in  order  both  to  centralize 
and  facilitate  the  work  the  Commission  ex- 
pects to  conduct  the  examinations  in  its  own 
offices.  One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  this 
new  research  program  is  to  study  the  food 
habits  of  the  Great  Horned  Owl,  on  which 
a bounty  was  placed  beginning  November  1 
this  year. 

Food  analyses  will  also  be  made  of 
goshawks  and  other  hawks  probated  in  mis- 
take for  goshawks. 


O P I c s 

ESTABLISH  ARCHERY  PRESERVES 

Archery  fans  throughout  the  State  are  en- 
thusiastically acclaiming  the  recent  action  of 
the  Game  Commission  for  providing  two 
1000  acre  archery  preserves  in  which  they 
can  pursue  their  sport  this  fall. 

For  quite  a few  years  the  “benders  of  the 
bow”  have  sought  legislation  which  would 
enable  them  to  hunt  unmolested  in  restricted 
areas  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  at  last,  by 
dint  of  much  perseverance  and  a courteous 
approach  to  the  problem,  the  recent  Legisla- 
ture granted  this  privilege. 

The  Game  Commission  at  its  meeting  Sep- 
tember 30  approved  the  establishment  of  a 
reserve  in  the  Allegheny  National  Forest, 
subject  to  Federal  Approval,  and  one  on 
State  Game  Lands  No-  13  in  Sullivan  Coun- 
ty. Both  of  these  areas  will  have  been  prop- 
erly marked  before  the  small  game  season 
on  November  1. 

Archers  desiring  to  take  advantage  of 
these  special  reserves  are  required  to  pay  an 
additional  $2.00  license  fee.  Applications  for 
archery  licenses  can  be  secured  by  writing 
the  Game  Commission  at  Harrisburg. 

The  use  of  the  bow  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly popular  in  Pennsylvania  and  those 
who  have  never  used  this  ancient  implement 
of  warfare  in  its  more  modern  construction 
will  be  amazed  at  the  proficiency  and  effec- 
tiveness which  can  be  obtained  through  con- 
stant practice  with  this  age-old  weapon. 

Hunting  regulations  are  the  same  in  effect 
for  archers  as  they  are  for  those  who  use 
the  shotgun  and  rifle.  However,  there  are  a 
few  specific  requirements  demanded  of  the 
bowmen  that  must  be  adhered  to. 


The  taxidermy  Board  created  by  the  re- 
cent Legislature  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  ability  of  individuals  who  aspire 
to  this  profession  before  they  are  issued 
State  permits  will  meet  for  the  first  time  in 
the  offices  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission at  1:00  o’clock  Friday  afternoon, 
October  15. 

The  board,  comprising  Harold  T.  Green 
of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Harold  Fricke,  Curator  of  Birds,  Carnegie 
Museum,  and  Michael  Kelley  of  Scranton, 
will  formulate  policies  and  make  up  an  ex- 
amination stringent  enough  to  adequately 
assure  sportsmen  of  the  proper  mounting  of 
their  valuable  trophies. 

No  finer  board  could  have  been  selected 
to  administer  these  examinations.  All  are 
curators  with  national  reputations. 

October  21  has  been  set  aside  as  the  final 
examination  day,  all  applicants  must  report 
to  the  Game  Commission’s  office  at  Har- 
risburg at  9:30  A.  M.  of  that  date. 

The  need  for  an  examining  board  grew 
out  of  an  increased  number  of  non-qualified 
individuals  who  have  been  operating  within 
the  past  few  years,  despite  the  large  license 
fee  which  was  established  by  the  1931  Legis- 
lature in  order  to  eliminate  the  amateur. 

The-  examinations  to  be  held  October  21 
will  be  only  for  individuals  who  applied  for 
taxidermy  licenses  since  the  new  law  went 
into  effect. 
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GAME  COMMISSION  STANDS  PAT 

ON  ANTLERLESS  DEER  SEASON 

Licenses  Will  Be  Issued  Beginning 
October  11 

At  its  regular  meeting  held  last  Thursday, 
September  30,  the  Game  Commission  de- 
cided to  stand  pat  on  its  original  decision  to 
conduct  a special  antlerless  deer  season  for 
three  days  beginning  November  25  and  clos- 
ing November  27,  and  to  begin  distribution 
of  the  special  permits  October  11th. 

Major  Nicholas  Biddle,  President  of  the 
Commission,  in  explaining  the  action  of  the 
Commission  asked  hunters  to  allay  their 
fears  regarding  any  possible  extermination 
of  the  deer.  “To  prove  my  statement,”  he 
said,  “all  you  need  to  do  is  look  over  the  kill 
of  bucks  following  previous  antlerless  deer 
seasons.  More  bucks  were  usually  killed  the 
year  following  antlerless  deer  seasons  than 
at  any  other  time,  despite  the  fact  that  many 
feared  the  herd  would  be  annihilated.” 

“At  our  meeting  Thursday,”  Major  Biddle 
continued,  “we  had  before  us  numerous  com- 
mendatory letters  as  well  as  protests.  The 
protests,  including  petitions  objecting  to  the 
season  entirely,  asked  that  certain  counties 
be  excluded,  or  that  the  number  of  permits 
be  materially  reduced. 

“Notwithstanding  the  objections,  the 
Commission  found  upon  arrival  in  Harris- 
burg that  more  than  37,000  applications  for 
doe  permits  were  already  on  file,  and  that  the 
quota  for  a number  of  counties  had  already 
been  exhausted.  Almost  20,000  applications 
were  filed  during  the  first  three  days,  Sep- 
tember 15,  16  and  17,  and  since  that  time 
they  have  been  coming  in  at  the  rate  of 
about  2,000  applications  per  day.  The  office 
staff  has  been  literally  swamped  and  work- 
ing day  and  night  to  sort  the  applications. 

“After  reviewing  the  entire  situation,  the 
Commission  decided  that  it  could  not  con- 
sistently make  any  change  in  the  regulations 
announced  in  July,  but  to  be  fair  to  all 
classes  of  sportsmen  and  especially  to  ex- 
pedite the  issuance  of  the  desired  permits, 
the  Commission  decided  to  modify  the  regu- 
lations so  that  permits  may  be  issued  to  ap- 
plicants in  the  order  of  filing  regardless  of 
residence.  In  the  meantime  applicants  are 
urged  to  be  patient  and  not  write  the  Com- 
mission to  ascertain  the  status  of  their  par- 
ticular application.  It  takes  time  to  issue  so 
many  permits. 

“Under  the  original  regulations,  it  was 
planned  to  issue  permits  during  the  month 
of  October  to  resident  applicants  of  the  re- 
spective counties  open  to  antlerless  deer 
hunting,  and  after  November  1 to  applicants 
from  other  counties  if  the  residents  had  not 
exhausted  the  quota.  An  analysis  shows, 
however,  that  the  residents  of  the  respective 
counties  were  very  largely  represented  in 
the  early  rush  of  applications. 


“The  Commission  in  its  original  plan 
agreed  to  issue  only  three  permits  for  each 
deer  that  could  be  spared  from  a given  area, 
which,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  a short 
three-day  season  it  will  require  anywhere 
from  four  to  seven  or  more  permits  to  as- 
sure the  removal  of  one  deer,  means  that 
probably  not  over  12,000  to  15,000  antlerless 
deer  will  be  killed. 

“Since  more  than  18,000  bucks  were  killed 
last  year,  and  an  even  greater  kill  is  expect- 
ed this  year,  the  removal  of  this  number  of 
antlerless  deer  from  the  outlying  areas 
where  they  are  encroaching  upon  the  farms 
and  orchards  and  the  remote  badly-over- 
browsed  regions  should  not  adversely  effect 
future  deer  hunting,  as  many  of  the  sports- 
men fear.  To  the  contrary  it  is  believed  the 
removal  of  these  surplus  animals  will  both 
relieve  damages  to  farm  crops  and  orchards 
and  assure  a better  quality  of  deer  in  the 
future.” 


EXPLOIT  HUNS  AND  CHUKARS 

More  stress  will  be  laid  on  the  propaga- 
tion of  Chukar  and  Hungarian  partridges 
during  the  coming  year  than  ever  before. 
Possibilities  of  establishing  these  birds  in  the 
coverts  of  Pennsylvania  in  large  numbers  are 
becoming  increasingly  evident  and  game  offi- 
cials expect  to  bend  every  effort  toward  re- 
producing and  acclimating  as  many  of  them 
as  possible  during  the  next  few  years. 

While  Hungarian  partridges  were  first 
stocked  in  Pennsylvania  back  in  1925,  and 
in  limited  numbers  in  following  years,  the 
Chukar  was  not  stocked  until  last  season 
when  369  were  released. 

Both  birds  are  gamey,  hardy,  and  should 
provide  excellent  sport  in  future  years.  Fur- 
thermore, they  will  relieve  the  burden  of 
shooting  on  our  native  game  bird  species, 
such  as  grouse  and  quail. 

The  Game  Commission  also  expects  to 
purchase  about  10,000  Chukars  providing 
that  many  are  available  in  the  market  and 
providing  the  cost  is  reasonable. 

Ringneck  pheasant  and  quail  propagation 
this  year  overshot  its  mark  to  the  end  that 
the  fall  release  of  some  birds  may  have  to 
be  effected  due  to  lack  of  holding  space  at 
the  farms. 

Under  the  Commission’s  new  policy  only 
spring  releases  are  effected,  but  a produc- 
tion of  birds  far  exceeding  their  expecta- 
tions may  necessitate  earlier  restocking  un- 
less additional  space  can  be  found  to  hold 
over  the  additional  supply. 

With  funds  for  game  propagation  activ- 
ities at  its  annual  saturation  point  the  Com- 
mission will  be  forced  to  curtail  its  ringneck 
and  quail  program  in  order  not  to  produce 
more  stock  than  they  can  adequately  cope 
with. 


Do  not  fail  to  sign  your  hunting  license 
If  you  do  it  will  cost  you  $1.00. 

Heretofore  the  penalty  was  $5.00,  but  the 
measure  was  seldom  enforced.  Under  the 
Revised  Game  Code  the  fine  was  cut  to  $1.00 
and  all  violations  of  this  regulation  will  be 
prosecuted. 

Suspending  hunting  license  tags  on  a cord 
and  hanging  them  around  the  neck  so  they 
can  be  used  readily  with  any  garment  is  also 
banned  under  the  new  Code.  The  tag  must 
now  be  displayed  and  attached  to  the  outer 
garment  in  the  middle  of  the  back 


The  right  to  hunt  was  denied  36  people 
in  Pennsylvania  by  the  Game  Commission 
at  its  meeting  on  September  29,  thus  bring- 
ing the  total  list  of  ineligibles  up  to  224. 

The  revocation  of  hunting  licenses  is  car- 
ried on  with  the  same  determination  to  pun- 
ish the  Game  Law  violator  or  the  man  who 
is  unfit  mentally  or  physically  to  handle  a 
gun  as  is  the  war  to  curb  the  careless  mo- 
torist. 

Under  the  revised  Game  Code  approved 
by  the  Legislature  this  year  the  Commission 
now  has  authority  to  revoke  hunting  licenses 
in  cases  of  drunkenness,  and  this  law  will  be 
rigidly  enforced.  Any  hunter  who  threatens 
the  safety  of  his  companion  in  arms  de- 
serves the  full  penalty  of  the  law  and  the 
Commission  will  see  that  he  gets  it. 

Revocations  approved  at  the  last  meeting 
are  as  follows: 


Bradford  County 

Perry  Monroe,  Granville  Summit  2 years 

Clarion  County 

Grant  Aaron,  Strattanville  2 years 

Clearfield  County 

Lee  Roy  Duttry,  DuBois  3 years 

William  Stewart  Mason,  West  Decatur  1 year 

Clinton  County 

H.  E.  Barton,  Lock  Haven  1 ye»r 

Benjamin  Benshaw,  South  Renovo  2 years 

Mirril  Girton,  Drury’s  Run,  Renovo  1 year 

Frank  Killinger,  Mill  Hall  2 years 

Charles  H.  McDermitt,  Lock  Haven  2 years 

Clyde  I.  Raehau,  Castanea  2 years 

Elk  County 

Frank  J.  Adams,  Wilcox,  Pa.  1 year 

Edward  F.  Clopp.  Wilcox  1 year 

August  Mattivi,  Kersey  2 years 

Michael  J.  Polinski,  Wilcox  1 year 

Frank  B.  Santony,  R.  D.  Brockport  2 years 

David  Sicheri,  Kersey  2 years 

Vincent  J.  Sullivan,  Brockport  2 years 

Franklin  County 

Jessie  Barnes,  Fayetteville  1 year 

Luzerne  County 

Patrick  J.  Canard,  R.  D.  No.  X,  Wilkes-Barre  2 years 

Victor  Elias  Keen,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Wilkes-Barre  2 years 

John  Long.  R.  D.  No.  1,  Wilkes-Barre  2 years 

Arnold  Williams,  267  Mill  St.,  Parsons  2 years 

Lycoming  County 

George  Berquist,  English  Center  1 year 

William  ,Berquist,  English  Center  1 year 

Samuel  C.  Bricker,  415  Hill  St.,  Williamsport  2 years 

Thomas  H.  Holley,  English  Center  1 year 

Dennie  Ladd,  Allenwood  2 years 

Alfred  Staggert,  Allenwood  2 years 

Miles  Staggert,  Allenwood  2 years 

McKean  County 

Lewis  E.  Windsor,  Turtle  Point  2 years 

Pike  County 

Nicholas  Eggenberger,  Lackawaxen  3 years 

Tioga  County 

Cecil  G.  nackett,  Westfield  2 years 

Jeptha  Hughes,  Tioga  2 years 

Edward  Kenneth  Yeager,  Sabinsville  2 years 

Venango  County 

Dave  A.  Umstead,  Polk  l year 

Wyoming  County 

Hartley  L.  Cruver,  Lacevville  2 years 
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New  Cumberland  sportsmen  erect  brooder  house. 


The  Black  Forest  Grouse  Trial  Club  will 
hold  its  second  Annual  Trial  on  Native 
Ruffed  Grouse,  Saturday  and  Sunday,  Octo- 
ber 23  and  24,  on  the  Coudersport  Pike,  23 
miles  north  of  Jersey  Shore,  Pa. 


The  Greenock  Wildlife  Protective  League, 
numbering  360  members,  recently  celebrated 
its  third  anniversary. 

This  organization  released  500  rabbits  and 
150  pheasants  last  season,  and  has  an  order 
placed  for  500  additional  cottontails  for  re- 
lease next  season.  It  has  a ten  acre  farm 
planted  in  millet  for  feeding  game  birds,  and 
owns  one  of  the  finest  club  houses  and  shoot- 
ing ranges  in  western  Pennsylvania. 


Officers  of  the  Consolidated  Sportsmen  of 
Lycoming  County  recently  named  Harry  R. 
Gibson,  of  Williamsport,  as  director  and 
appointed  him  as  legal  advisor  of  the  execu- 
tive committee.  Mr.  Gibson  is  a very  promi- 
nent attorney  in  Williamsport. 


Mr.  John  Fignar,  Deputy  Game  Protector, 
Coaldale,  Pa.,  announces  the  recently  organ- 
ized Forest  & Streams  Association  of  Coal- 
dale  with  a membership  of  10Q,  and  more 
coming  in  every  day.  The  members  feel  that 
the  GAME  NEWS  has  been  a valuable 
aid  in  helping  them  form  their  association. 
Practically  every  member  is  an  ardent  reader 
of  the  NEWS. 


Over  250  members  of  the  Shenandoah 
Fish  & Game  Association  and  their  families 


attended  an  annual  picnic  and  field  day  cele- 
bration at  their  new  club  grounds  near  Ring- 
town  recently. 

This  association  is  doing  a wonderful  work 
in  Schuylkill  County  and  numbers  among 
its  membership  many  who  are  extremely  ac- 
tive. Probably  none  are  more  so,  however, 
than  its  amiable  president,  Anthony  Boxer, 
who  devotes  every  moment  of  his  spare  time 
to  the  club.  He  is  ably  supported  by  a group 
of  tireless  workers,  who,  weary  from  endless 
hours  at  work  in  the  mines,  find  pleasure 
and  recreation  in  conservation  work. 

The  organization  is  raising  its  own  ring- 
necks  and  recently  completed  a large  hold- 
ing pen,  in  which  there  are  now  over  140 
seven-week  old  birds.  Some  of  these  will  be 
released  at  the  age  of  12  weeks.  Others  will 
be  held  for  spring  release. 

The  club  also  reports  that  there  are  over 
200  wild  turkeys  on  the  ridge  back  of  the 
club  house,  all  the  offspring  of  eight  hens 
and  a tom  released  there  a year  or  so  ago 
by  the  Game  Commission. 

The  organization  has  its  own  stream  im- 
provement project,  and  has  developed  a 
splendid  system  of  winter  feeding  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  N.Y.A.  and  W.P.A. 
Feeding  stations  throughout  the  entire  area 
are  all  marked  and  large  black  and  white 
arrows  indicate  the  number  and  general  di- 
rection of  each. 

Although  the  Association  just  purchased 
a site  and  club  house  last  October,  it  has 
made  tremendous  progress  in  remodeling  it. 
It  is  a two  story  structure  containing  about 
14  rooms,  and  when  the  rustic  finishing 
touches  are  put  on  it,  it  will  be  one  of  the 
most  attractive  buildings  of  its  kind  in  the 
State. 


CLUBS  ADD  1,588  YOUNG  PHEASANTS 
TO  COUNTY  GAME 

As  part  of  the  game  restoration  program 
undertaken  in  addition  to  the  stocking  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  six 
sportsmen’s  associations  in  Lehigh  county 
have  during  the  past  weeks,  according  to  a 
combined  tabulation  made  by  Game  Pro- 
tector William  A.  Moyer  and  Harry  Paff, 
chairman  of  the  local  federation  game  com- 
mittee, liberated  1588  young  pheasants  in 
open  hunting  cover. 

The  young  game  birds,  ranging  in  age 
from  seven  to  nine  weeks  when  released, 
were  procured  free  of  charge  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  through  their  fa- 
mous Fisher  game  farm,  Schwenksville,  as 
day-old  chicks.  When  received  from  the  in- 
cubators, the  young  birds  were  transferred 
to  the  six  brooder  units  set-up  by  as  many 
clubs  in  different  parts  of  the  county. 

From  1,949  day-old  chicks,  the  1,588  young 
pheasants  were  reared  and  liberated  to  pro- 
vide better  gunning  for  local  sportsmen  this 
coming  fall.  When  given  their  freedom  prac- 
tically all  the  birds  were,  according  to  the 
report,  full  winged,  able  to  fly  and  well 
marked.  By  far  the  majority  were  male 
birds. 

Of  all  the  units,  the  best  record  was  made 
by  the  Saucon  Rod  and  Gun  club,  Coopers- 
burg,  where  under  the  supervision  of  Robert 
Yons  372  young  pheasants  were  raised  to 
nine  weeks  of  age  from  an  original  allotment 
of  400  day-old  chicks.  This  phenomenal 
showing  by  Mr.  Yons  represents  a 93  per 
cent  recovery  for  nine  week  old  birds.  Close 
to  the  mark  of  the  Coopersburg  sportsmen, 
the  Macungie  Rod  and  Gun  club  released 
277  young  birds  at  eight  weeks  from  an 
order  of  332  day-old  chicks.  Major  credit 
for  this  was  due  to  Howard  D.  Heffner. 

In  a game  restoration  program  where  each 
club  paid  for  the  care,  equipment,  and  feed- 
ing, the  following  is  the  list  of  the  organiza- 
tion, number  of  birds  released,  original 
order,  and  age  of  release:  Alburtis  Rod  and 
Gun  club,  Alburtis,  233  out  of  325,  seven 
weeks;  Macungie  Rod  and  Gun  club,  Ma- 
cungie, 277  from  322,  eight  weeks;  Lehigh 
County  Fish  and  Game  Protective  associa- 
tion, Allentown,  348  raised  from  400,  seven 
weeks;  Rural  Sportsmen’s  association  in  Up- 
per Macungie  township,  Trexlertown,  207 
from  299,  seven  weeks;  Unami  Fish  and 
Game  Protective  association,  Emaus,  151 
from  203,  seven  weeks;  and  the  Saucon  Rod 
and  Gun  club,  Coopersburg,  372  from  400, 
nine  weeks. 

The  townships  stocked,  as  stated  in  the 
report  of  Protector  Moyer  and  Mr.  Paff, 
were  Upper  Saucon,  Upper  and  Lower  Mil- 
ford, Upper  and  Lower  Macungie,  Salisbury, 
and  South  Whitehall.  The  entire  group  re- 
covery was  quoted  at  81.5. 
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WITH  THE  CLUBS 


AN  OPEN  LETTER 

As  I am  sending  in  these  permits  I cannot 
help  but  think  of  the  many  problems  con- 
fronting our  Board  of  Game  Commissioners, 
and  as  I read  and  hear  about  the  much  dis- 
cussed problem  of  “Doe  Season”  I wonder 
how  some  of  our  (so  called)  fellow  sports- 
men really  know  the  deer  problems  of  our 
state,  as  well  as  other  wildlife  as  it  really 
is  year  in  and  year  out.  In  my  experience 
among  sportsmen  I am  sorry  that  I must 
admit  that  the  ones  who  condemn  and  find 
fault  and  are  always  dissatisfied  are  the  fel- 
lows who  are  misinformed,  that  they  are 
interested  in  their  own  selfish  ideas  and 
motives,  that  they  are  sportsmen  for  about 
two  months  out  of  every  twelve  months, 
that  they  have  never  helped  in  feeding  game 
or  game  conservation  programs  of  any  kind, 
and  as  a rule  do  not  even  belong  to  a Club 
of  any  kind. 

I have  also  noted  that  in  my  many  con- 
tacts with  persons  who  are  opposed  to  doe 
seasons,  they  have  never  been  in  the  woods 
except  when  actually  hunting,  and  that  sel- 
dom have  they  seen  what  we  call  the  “Deer 
Line,”  especially  in  late  winter.  Being  a 
farmer  and  naturally  being  interested  in 
wildlife  has  put  me  in  a position  whereby  I 
have  been  in  close  contact  with  nature.  On 
our  farm  is  located  the  James  B.  Yohe  Gun 
Club,  sponsored  by  the  Pittsburgh  & Lake 
Erie  R.R.  Co.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  with  a member- 
ship of  over  500  and  serving  as  secretary 
to  this  club  for  years  has  taught  me  a lesson 
on  “Human  Nature.” 

I have  long  ago  discovered  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  may  be  depend- 
ed upon  to  so  discharge  its  many  responsi- 
bilities to  the  sportsmen  and  farmers  of  the 
State  to  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned 
and  that  when  probiems  concerning  them 
are  confronted  that  they  do  not  jump  to  any 
conclusion,  but  that  they  are  based  on  care- 
ful study  and  many  years  of  experience. 
— Fred  C.  Diedericks. 


The  T.  Clarence  Marshall  Seventeenth 
Annual  Shot  Gun  Tournament,  Yorklyn, 
DeL,  across  the  Pennsylvania  line  about  four 
miles,  held  August  3,  4,  5,  6 and  7,  was  one 
of  the  most  colorful  and  largest  attended  in 
the  history  of  the  club.  Marksmen,  the  best 
the  world  produces,  came  from  fifteen  states. 
The  “Marshall  Marathon,”  500  targets,  at- 
tracted a field  of  forty  shooters.  Shooters 
from  ten  states  took  part,  fourteen  of  whom 
were  Pennsylvanians. 

Phil  Miller,  French  Lick,  Ind.,  topped  the 
list,  498x500;  Joe  Heistand,  Hillsboro,  Ohio, 
runner  up,  497x500  and  right  on  the  heels 
of  these  two  great  shooters  came  Alex 
Schwarz,  Philadelphia,  496x500;  E.  L. 
Hawkins,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  496x500;  Ned 
Lilley,  Mich.,  494.  Other  Pennsylvanians  who 
shot  at  the  500  were:  S.  M.  Crothers,  485; 
D.  E.  Moore,  478;  C.  H.  Mason,  476;  G.  H. 
Patterson,  446;  J.  H.  Keener,  468;  H.  E. 
Brown,  469;  F.  McCormick,  479;  J.  M.  Stin- 
son, 482;  Harry  Nice,  486;  J.  A.  Messinger, 


479;  Fred  W.  Hess,  472;  W.  H.  Pearson, 
479;  and  R.  E.  Shirer,  470. 

With  the  professionals,  three  participating, 
J.  B.  Grier,  Rockland,  Del.,  was  high,  496; 
Fred  Toblin,  Glassboro,  N.  J.,  next,  492; 
Norman  Wright,  Wilmington,  Del.,  490. 

“The  Brandywine”  Day,  Thursday,  Au- 
gust 5,  attracted  a big  field  of  shooters.  High 
guns  were  Messrs.  Heistand  and  Miller,  175, 
all.  In  the  shoot-off,  the  next  morning,  miss 
and  out,  Heistand  went  straight  in  100,  while 
Miller  lost  one. 

Pennsylvania  once  again  demonstrated  its 
prowess  in  trapdom,  and  Walter  S.  Beaver, 
Berwyn,  went  the  route,  missing  a single 
target,  while  Mrs.  Fred  Hess,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Woman  Champion,  with  165  took  first; 
Mrs.  Mary  C.  Conde,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  run- 
ner up,  160;  and  Miss  Betty  Wister,  Chest- 
nut Hill,  Pa.,  third,  155.  The  shoot-off  for 
the  women  championship,  between  Mrs. 
Hess  and  Mrs.  Conde,  was  won  by  the 
former,  the  next  day. 

George  D.  Baldwin,  West  Chester,  in  Class 
A,  173;  Jules  Marcey,  Washington,  D.  C.,  in 
Class  B,  17;  H.  B.  Hostetter,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Class  C,  17;  W.  W.  Thomas,  Vineland,  N.  J., 
Class  D,  162.  High  professionals,  Norman 
Wright,  172.  In  Class  C,  J.  H.  Keener,  May- 
town,  Pa.,  was  second  with  168. 

In  the  doubles  on  this  same  day,  Walter 
S.  Beaver,  turned  the  tables  on  his  rivals, 
smashing  96x100  “rocks,”  while  Ned  Lilly, 
who  won  last  year,  went  down  five  in  the 
century  total.  In  the  second  class,  L.  G. 
Danna,  Derrick  City,  Pa.,  winner  of  the 
1935  Grand  American  Handicap,  won  in  the 
doubles,  with  87  breaks. 

And  on  the  final  day  came  electric  storms 
one  after  another  and  almost  continuous 
rain.  More  than  150  shooters  had  gathered 
for  the  Handicap  Saturday,  August  7,  150 
targets  from  the  17  to  25  yards  lines.  The 
shooting  didn’t  get  under  way  until  after- 
noon and  the  last  match  finished  at  dark. 
Because  of  the  rain  many  of  the  shooters 
withdrew,  118  remaining  in  the  race. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Beckman,  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  and 
E.  M.  Alleman,  West  Fairview,  Pa.,  stale- 
mated, 143  all.  In  the  shoot-off  the  Pennsyl- 
vanian dropped  two  clays  while  the  New 
Jersey  contender  lost  five  birds.  Alleman, 
well  known  skeet  shot,  was  the  winner  of  a 
$450.00  gun  in  this  shoot-off.  Both  shot  from 
the  21-yard  line.  The  high  guns  were:  Alle- 
man, first;  J.  C.  Michael,  second;  George  D. 
Baldwin,  Jr.,  third;  J.  R.  Johnson,  fourth,  23, 
24,  25  yard  line. 

From  the  21-22  yards:  First,  Dr.  J.  T. 
Beckman;  second,  Earl  C.  Brightbill,  Har- 
risburg; third,  Ray  Weidler,  Bloomsburg, 
N.  J. ; fourth.  Dr.  I.  S.  Lilly,  Stanton,  Mich. 

Nineteen-twenty  yard  line:  First,  W.  D. 
Blood,  Rutherford,  N.  J.;  second,  H.  B.  Sim- 
mons, Telford,  Pa.;  third,  H.  E.  Brown, 
Kane,  Pa.;  fourth,  E.  H.  Hughes,  Hughes- 
ville,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania’s  Civilian  Rifle  team,  cap- 
tained by  Charles  F.  Robbins,  1839  Forster 
street,  won  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 


Trophy  team  match  at  Camp  Perry,  Ohio, 
by  scoring  an  832.  Washington  State  finished 
second  and  California  third  out  of  the  sixty- 
four  entries. 

The  team  comprised  John  L.  Rodkey,  Co- 
lumbia; Ammon  E.  Bell,  Hummelstown; 
Walter  Lach,  Manor;  Marvin  B.  Letcher, 
Wyomissing;  Paul  Abbey,  Horne;  Clair 
Kephart,  Punxsutawney ; George  Robbins, 
Harrisburg;  Major  Thomas  Kernaghan  was 
team  coach. 

Then  the  Pennsylvania  team  after  winning 
the  Class  A trophies  which  included  silver 
medals  to  team  members,  also  won  the  Class 
B cash  awards. 

The  match  consisted  of  ten  shots  per  man 
at  each  range;  200  yards  slow  fire  army 
standing,  200  yards  rapid  fire,  sitting  or 
kneeling  from  standing;  300  yards  rapid  fire 
prone  from  standing.  The  service  army  rifle 
was  used  by  all  contestants. 

In  winning,  the  Pennsylvania  team  took 
the  V.  F.  W.  trophy  from  the  Bend  (Oregon) 
Rifle  Club  who  won  in  1936  with  a score  of 
373,  nine  points  less  than  the  score  this  year. 


Fourteen  prizes  were  presented  by  the 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  of  Lehigh 
County  recently  to  hunters  who  killed  and 
reported  banded  ringnecks  during  the  1936 
hunting  season. 

The  presentations  were  made  during  the 
meeting  held  at  the  North  End  Rod  and  Gun 
Club,  Emaus.  Game  Protector  Harry  Rick- 
ert  who  headed  the  committee  who  arranged 
for  the  prizes  made  the  presentations. 

Other  members  of  the  committee  were 
J.  A.  Brown,  C.  J.  Young,  Charles  H.  Nehf 
and  T.  S.  Cooper. 

The  prizes  and  their  recipients  were:  Tele- 
scope for  .22  rifle,  Raymond  Roth,  Palmer- 
ton;  thermos  jug,  Lincoln  Schaffer,  319  E. 
Walnut  St.;  sport  glasses,  C.  A.  LaRoss, 
Macungie;  canvas  duffle  bag,  Michael  Bod- 
nar, Tresckow;  canvas  portage  knapsack, 
John  Trembin,  Jr.,  Bethlehem  R-3. 

Encased  hand  ax,  Wilbur  Held,  426 
Auburn  St.;  combination  knife,  Earl  Bleiler, 
Breinigsville;  unbreakable  flashlight,  Robert 
Mark,  123  Linden  St.;  gun  case  and  cleaning 
rod,  Malcolm  Fry,  117  Apple  St.,  Catasau- 
qua;  Marble  compass,  Walker  Schaadt,  214 
American  St.,  Fullerton. 

Clay  target  for  .22,  Robert  Fox,  Freeland; 
lamp  flashlight,  Albert  Baer,  Slatington  R-l; 
case  knife,  John  Lickman,  Silver  Lake,  Pike 
county,  and  large  penknife,  John  Schlosser, 
Slatedale. 


The  last  straw  in  the  editor’s  cup  devel- 
oped recently.  A magazine  salesman  came  in, 
and  being  unable  to  interest  the  pen  pusher 
in  any  popular  or  fictional  magazines,  asked 
him  if  he  would  be  interested  in  reading  the 
GAME  NEWS!  The  question  almost  floored 
the  editor,  who  had  trouble  finding  his  voice 
long  enough  to  tell  the  poor  fellow  that  he 
was  not  only  sitting  in  the  office  of  the 
publisher  of  the  Game  News,  but  that  he 
was  talking  to  the  editor.  The  man  did  not 
even  know  he  was  in  the  Game  Commission 
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That  the  unwanted  house  cat  is  the  most 
numerous  as  well  as  the  most  serious  enemy 
af  small  game  and  song  birds  has  been  defi- 
nitely proven  by  the  University  of  Missouri 
Zoologists  through  a recent  survey  of  stray 
felines  in  the  rural  sections  of  that  State. 

Roctors  Rudolph  Bennett  and  Warren 
Onagel,  who  conducted  the  survey,  esti- 
mated that  there  are  6,800  cats  in  rural  Mis- 
souri including  280,000  strays.  They  also 
estimate  that  not  less  than  12,000  birds  were 
killed  each  year  by  these  animals. 

(Editor’s  Note:  This  number  must  be 
ultra-conservative  inasmuch  as  the  cat  is  a 
hunter  and  a killer  24  hours  of  the  day.) 


Years  ago,  when  the  Game  Commission 
was  but  a small  organization  with  limited 
funds  and  few  powers,  much  of  the  valuable 
data  which  later  aided  in  making  Pennsyl- 
vania the  famous  game  State  it  is  today, 
had  to  be  acquired  by  the  personal  effort  of 
the  men  in  the  field. 

An  outstanding  example  of  the  interest 
taken  in  the  work  by  the  early  day  officers 
is  exemplified  in  the  following  notice: 

Scranton,  Pa.,  October,  1913. 

Dear  Sir: 

Will  you  kindly  keep  an  account,  as 
near  as  possible,  of  the  amount  and 
kind  of  game  killed  in  your  vicinity  dur- 
ing the  hunting  season.  This  will 
greatly  help  the  Game  Commission  in 
ascertaining  whether  there  is  an  increase 
or  a decrease  in  game.  Also  the  number 
of  hunting  accidents  with  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  victims. 

Also,  kindly  advise  if  there  are  any 
quail  in  your  neighborhood,  and  if  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  for  their  pro- 
tection after  the  season,  as  the  Game 
Commissioners  are  willing  to  pay  or 
furnish  food  to  any  farmer  that  will 
befriend  our  feathered  friends. 

Yours  truly, 

William  Anneman, 
Game  Protector. 

Mr.  Anneman,  Game  Protector  of  Lack- 
awanna County,  for  twenty-three  years,  was 
one  of  the  first  officers  to  institute  this 
method  of  soliciting  information  on  the 
game  kill. 


It  has  been  reported  that  there  are  over 
120,000,000  cats  in  the  United  States  and 
that  65%  of  these  are  strays  which  are 
forced  to  forage  for  themselves. 


The  eye  of  a pig  is  the  nearest  to  a human 
being’s  eye.  Medical  school  professors  often 
use  pigs’  eyes  for  classroom  dissection. 


Sign  language  was  often  useful  to  Indians 
in  hunting,  because  they  could  communicate 
without  alarming  the  game. 


Kangaroos  are  such  slow  eaters  that  a 
zoo  meal  may  last  a kangaroo  four  hours. 


The  black  bear  has  quite  a long  list  of 
vocal  sounds  whereby  he  expresses  his  feel- 
ings toward  others  of  his  species.  He  has  an 
angry  growl,  a loud  cough  of  menace  and 
warning,  as  well  as  whinning  calls  and  snuffs 
of  various  sorts;  also  a number  of  typical 
bawls. 


Ed.  Dean  spied  a hawk  in  his  hen  yard 
making  a valiant  effort  to  secure  a chicken 
dinner.  Grabbing  a mop  handle  Dean  admin- 
istered a massage  to  the  hawk’s  cranium  and 
upon  the  departure  of  said  hawk’s  soul  ex- 
amination showed  the  Cooper  had  recently 
fled  his  falconier.  His  legs  still  bore  the 
jessies  used  in  training  and  handling  hawks 
for  the  sport  of  falconry. 


REPORT  ALL  BANDED  BIRDS 

In  order  to  find  out  just  what  be- 
comes of  the  various  game  birds  an- 
nually released,  the  Commission  has 
adopted  a policy  of  leg-banding  all 
such  game. 

If  the  program  is  to  succeed,  all  per- 
sons killing  banded  birds  must  co- 
operate by  reporting  them  to  the  Com- 
mission’s Division  of  Game  Research 
and  Distribution.  Each  report  should 
state  the  exact  location  where  the  bird 
was  taken,  including  the  name  of  the 
general  locality  and  the  name  of  the 
township  and  county  in  which  it  is 
situated.  This  will  enable  the  Commis- 
sion to  determine  the  distance  traveled 
by  the  bird  and  so  give  a full  report 
to  the  hunter. 

Concerning  this  matter,  it  may  be 
said  that  although  the  Commission  of- 
fers no  prizes  for  the  return  of  “lucky 
number”  bands,  some  sportsmen’s  or- 
ganizations do  so  and  a report  to  the 
Commission  will  render  each  hunter 
eligible  to  receive  a prize. 


A standard  distress  signal,  consisting  of 
three  quickly  repeated  calls  or  visible  signs, 
has  been  approved  for  use  in  serious  emer- 
gencies in  National  Forests.  Let’s  adopt  it 
in  Pennsylvania. 


David  E.  Fisher,  of  Hummels  Wharf, 
Pennsylvania,  long  known  as  “The  Old 
Colonel”  is  eager  to  contact  all  hunters  in- 
terested in  bettering  game  conditions 
throughout  the  State.  He  would  like  partic- 
ularly to  contact  those  who  own  bird  dogs. 
Whether  they  are  interested  in  them  as  Gun 
Dogs  or  Field  Trial  Dogs,  makes  no  differ- 
ence to  “Colonel”  Fisher.  Neither  does  he 
care  if  they  have  one  or  a dozen;  he  wants 
to  hear  from  them  all 


Not  many  wild  animals  live  out  their  nat- 
ural lives  and  die  of  old  age. 


A chemical  that  gives  a good  scent  imita- 
tion of  a skunk  is  used  as  a fire  warning  in 
some  mines. 


Chasing  starlings  off  their  roosts  at  night 
may  be  doing  them  a favor,  said  Prof.  Wil- 
liam Rowan  of  University  College,  London. 

Prof.  Rowan’s  report  indicated  that  star- 
lings so  disturbed  and  forced  to  exercise 
were  much  further  advanced  toward  breed- 
ing activities  than  their  kin  from  the  quiet 
countryside. 


The  game  and  song  birds  have  provided 
the  observers  and  visitors  at  the  landing 
field  of  the  Mt.  Pocono  Airport  much  amuse- 
ment. Recently,  when  one  of  the  observers 
was  about  to  take  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
a full  grown  ruffed  grouse  perched  on  the 
wind  vane.  The  observer  finally  had  to  get 
the  direction  by  the  smoke  from  a passing 
train.  This  lasted  for  three  or  four  days  be- 
fore the  grouse  decided  to  leave. 

A wren  also  gave  the  observers  some 
trouble  when  it  persisted  in  filling  one  of 
the  instrument  shelters  with  small  twigs, 
presumably  to  build  a nest.  Each  time  the 
dew  point  had  to  be  calculated  the  observer 
had  to  remove  a half  peck  of  nest  material. 
The  little  bird  continued  putting  twigs  back 
in  the  instrument  for  two  weeks  each  hour 
after  the  record  had  been  taken.  A piece  of 
stiff  wire  was  among  the  material,  and  this 
had  to  be  taken  by  the  wren  endwise  through 
the  air  holes,  which  were  an  inch  and  a half 
in  diameter. 

The  observer  finally  became  tired  of  re- 
moving the  twigs  and  the  wire,  so  he  threw 
the  wire  as  far  as  he  could  in  the  deep 
grass.  Each  time  the  keen  eyes  of  Jenny 
Wren  found  the  wire  and  carried  it  back. 
The  strange  part  of  the  bird’s  antics  was 
that  all  of  the  time  she  was  carrying  the 
twigs  and  the  wire  to  the  shelter  she  had 
two  little  wrens  in  an  open  tin  box  care- 
fully hidden  in  the  deep  grass  just  a few 
feet  away. 

Another  peculiar  phenomona  at  the  air- 
port is  the  great  flock  of  birds  which  follow 
the  rays  of  light  that  come  from  the  power 
ful  beacon  as  it  revolves  around  the  steel 
tower.  Dozens  of  small  birds  of  many  spe- 
cies are  attracted  to  the  light,  just  like  the 
moth  is  attracted  to  the  flame.  After  a time 
the  birds  become  exhausted  and  fall  to  the 
ground.  They  rest  awhile  and  again  take 
off  on  their  endless  flight  only  to  fall  again. 

Perhaps  the  strangest  of  all  are  the  birds 
which  fly  about  and  sing  all  through  the 
night.  It  is  believed  the  light  from  the 
powerful  beacon  keeps  them  awake;  night 
seems  day  to  them. — As  told  to  Game  Pro- 
tector Arthur  N.  Frantz  of  Monroe  County, 
by  Cecil  J.  Hoskinson,  airport  observer. 
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OUR  WILD  NEIGHBORS-By  EARL  L POOLE 

THE  EASTERN  SPARROW  HAWK 


(Falco  sparverius  sparverius) 

The  little  Sparrowhawk,  scarcely  larger  than  a Robin,  is  the 
smallest  and  best  known  of  our  hawks.  It  is  often  seen  in  or  near 
cities,  and  along  highways,  where  it  perches  on  fence  posts  and 
telegraph  poles,  scanning  the  ground  below  for  insects  and  meadow 
mice,  which  form  its  principal  food  supply.  In  summer  it  prefers 
beetles,  grasshoppers,  and  other  large  insects,  but  in  winter  it 
feeds  largely  on  the  meadow  mice  and  other  small  rodents  that  are 
abroad.  While  it  sometimes  captures  sparrows  and  other  small 
birds,  these  form  such  a small  item,  that  the  name  “Sparrowhawk” 
is  unfortunate. 

One  of  the  characteristic  habits  of  the  Sparrowhawk  is  to  hover, 
or  hang  in  one  spot  over  a meadow,  where  it  has  perhaps  seen  a 
suspicious  movement  in  the  grass,  and  watch  for  its  prey  to 
reappear. 


In  April  the  Sparrowhawks  look  for  some  hollow  tree  or  de- 
serted woodpecker’s  nest,  where  they  can  lay  their  five  spotted 
white  eggs. 

. Later,  the  downy  white  young  put  in  an  appearance  and  with 
plenty  of  food,  grow  rapidly  until  they  are  ready  to  learn  to  hunt. 

The  evolutions  of  a family  of  Sparrowhawks  recently  out  of  the 
nest,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  sights  to  the  bird-minded  enthu- 
siast, as  the  parents  carry  prey  near  the  hungry  young  and  teach 
them  to  seize  it  on  the  wing.  Once  out  of  the  nest,  they  quickly 
learn  to  hunt  for  themselves. 

The  Sparrowhawk  in  spite  of  its  small  size  is  very  courageous, 
and  will  often  dart  at  and  annoy  the  larger  hawks  that  happen  to 
invade  what  it  considers  its  home  territory. 

While  these  little  hawks  are  hardy  enough  to  stand  our  severe 
northern  winters,  some  of  them  migrate  to  Central  America,  where 
they  feed  largely  on  insects  and  small  lizards. 


INTERNATIONAL  GAME  CONFERENCE-gordon 
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tute  the  principal  purposes  for  which  this  federal  money  should 
be  spent.  Predator  control  may  be  included  where  it  will  benefit 
wildlife. 

He  suggested  that  the  several  officials  present  draft  suggestions 
concerning  the  lines  along  which  the  states  would  like  to  expend 
these  funds.  It  was  made  clear  that  after  the  allotment  of  funds 
is  made,  based  upon  previously  agreed-upon  projects,  the  state  re- 
ceiving same  will  have  entire  control  of  the  expenditure  thereof. 

Resolutions  of  International  Association:  Among  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  International  Association  was  one  recommending 
to  Mexico  that  no  bobwhite  quail  from  that  country  be  shipped 
into  any  state  without  the  prior  approval  of  the  State,  and  another 
expressing  the  feeling  that  national  and  international  conservation 
meetings  should  be  consolidated  wherever  possible  to  reduce  the 
time  and  money  required  to  attend  such  meetings. 

Time  and  Place  for  Next  Meetings:  It  was  agreed  that  the  next 


joint  convention  shall  be  held  at  Asheville,  N.  C.,  beginning  June 
20,  1938,  with  the  understanding  that  the  conference  proposed  by 
Doctor  Gabrielson  with  Game  Administrators  from  all  States  may 
be  held  at  the  same  time.  This  plan  seems  to  have  met  with  very 
general  approval. 

Officers  Elected:  The  International  Association  officers  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year  were:  Frank  B.  O’Connell,  State  Game 
Warden  of  Nebraska,  President;  Arthur  L.  Clark,  Supt.  of  Fish- 
eries and  Game,  Connecticut,  first  vice-president;  J.  D.  Chalk, 
Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Game,  North  Carolina,  second  vice-pres- 
ident; Roy  P.  Holland,  New  York,  Secretary-treasurer;  and  the 
writer  was  elected  chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 

Officers  of  the  Fisheries  Society;  Commissioner  I.  T.  Quinn  of 
Alabama  was  elected  President;  Fred  J.  Foster,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Fisheries,  Seattle,  vice-president;  and  the  writer  secretary  treasurer 
(even  though  he  tried  to  have  someone  else  elected). 


WILDFOWLERS  HELP  REPAIR  DUCK  FACTORY 


went  bankrupt,  and  the  area  reverted  to  the 
province  for  non-payment  of  taxes. 

Poverty-stricken  residents  of  the  Grassy 
Lake  area  have  offered  to  furnish  the  labor 
without  charge  if  Ducks  Unlimited  will  pay 
the  cost  of  repairing  excavating  machinery 
left  on  the  property  by  the  original  drainage 
promoters.  With  this  machinery  it  is  pro- 
posed to  build  an  inexpensive  dam  across 
the  main  drainage  ditch,  thus  restoring  water 
to  the  area— and  again  making  it  possible 
for  habitation  for  both  humans  and  water- 
fowl.  The  cost  of  repairing  the  machinery  is 
estimated  at  less  than  $1000,  and  the  pro- 
vincial authorities  have  indicated  their  will- 
ingness to  set  aside  the  project  as  a perpet- 
ual waterfowl  nesting  sanctuary. 

Thus  a great  duck-producing  marsh,  capa- 
ble of  turning  out  500,000  or  more  ducks 
annually,  can  be  put  in  production  at  a com- 
paratively insignificant  cost.  This  is  but  one 
of  many  similar  restoration  projects  pro- 
posed under  the  Ducks  Unlimited  program 
that  will  mean  more  and  better  gunning  for 
the  wild-fowlers  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  northern  halves  of  Manitoba,  Sas- 
katchewan and  Alberta,  Ducks  Unlimited 
proposes  to  preserve  the  unspoiled  remainder 
of  the  great  duck  factory.  This  northern  sec- 
tion is  almost  entirely  unclaimed  public 
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lands — the  property  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernments. Eighty-two  per  cent  of  the  ducks 
which  breed  in  the  mid-continental  nesting 
range  were  found  to  nest  in  this  limited 
region. 

To  guard  this  unspoiled  north  country 
from  the  ravages  of  drainage,  agricultural 
development  and  drought  which  have  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  despoilation  of 
our  own  “dust  bowl”  states,  provincial  author- 
ities are  prepared  to  prevent  unwise  exploi- 
tation of  the  water  resources  of  this  region. 
Vast  areas  can  be  set  aside,  supervised  and 
patrolled  as  provicion  conservation  districts 
or  wildlife  reserves — simply  by  executive  ac- 
tion. Saskatchewan  already  has  launched  a 
movement  to  control  egg-eating  crows  and 
other  predators  on  the  duck  breeding 
grounds.  Rewards  totalling  $4,500  have  been 
offered  by  the  province  for  the  return  of 
tagged  crows.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
other  crows  are  expected  to  be  bagged  in 
the  search  for  “money  birds.” 

The  foregoing  are  just  a few  items  in  the 
Ducks  Unlimited  program  which  is  sched- 
uled to  get  under  way  in  the  provinces  this 
summer.  State  Ducks  Unlimited  Committees 
began  the  work  of  raising  the  wherewithal 
in  May  and  the  More  Game  Birds  Founda- 
tion has  contributed  $50.00  toward  the  initial 


organization  expense,  including  the  cost  of 
literature,  formulating  the  program  and  as- 
sisting the  duck  hunters  of  the  country  in 
organizing  their  state  committees. 

Rodney  K.  Merrick,  of  Swain  & Co.,  Land 
Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  is  chairman  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Ducks  Unlimited  Committee. 
Ledyard  Hecksher  steel  company  executive, 
and  Edward  Starr,  of  Drexel  & Co.,  both  of 
Philadelphia,  are  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
respectively. 

Vice-chairman  of  the  State  Committee, 
heading  up  the  organization  activities  in  va- 
rious cities  of  the  state,  are:  State  Safety 
Director  S.  Weston  Scott;  Charles  Forrer, 
Harrisburg;  James  H.  Steinman,  Lancaster; 
Lou  R.  Schmertz,  Pittsburgh;  C.  N.  Tull, 
Williamsport;  Stuart  Lehman,  York,  and 
Representative  Mahlon  F.  LaRue  of  Read- 
ing. 

Among  other  Vice  Chairmen,  mostly  of 
Philadelphia,  are  the  following  prominent 
Pennsylvania  sportsmen:  Charles  J.  Biddle, 
Charles  P.  Davis,  Frank  A.  Sartori,  B.  Bran- 
nan  Reath,  Carl  B.  Ranterberg,  Arthur 
Jones,  R.  Ellison  Thompson,  H.  Percy 
Glendinning,  Andrew  R.  McCown,  Thomas 
Hart,  Ralph  H.  Knode,  J.  Dawson  Coleman, 
George  W.  Borton,  Emory  Bartlett,  Livings- 
ton Jones  and  Joseph  W.  Lippincott. 
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THE  TRAPPER-sedlak 


one  tangled  up  in  a fox  set  he  gets  a pole 
about  eight  or  ten  feet  long  with  a three- 
way  prong,  cautiously  approaches  Mr. 
Skunk,  brings  the  pole  down  slowly  over  the 
back  of  the  animal,  then  suddenly  pins  it  to 
the  ground  rendering  it  helpless;  (some- 
times a little  odor  comes,  but  not  always). 
Then  he  slides  down  the  pole  and  gives  the 
rap.  If  illegal  to  take,  as  for  instance  in 
October  when  skunks  fall  into  fox  sets,  it 
is  easy  to  release  the  trap  from  the  skunk 
while  pinned  down  and  help  in  a paralytic 
position,  then  a slide  back  up  the  pole  to 
get  away  and  finally  a lift  on  the  pole  and 
the  skunk  goes  free. 

The  writer  uses  this  method  extensively 
in  dealing  with  skunks  and  released  no  less 
than  twenty-two  of  these  animals  from  fot 
traps  during  one  autumn.  That  leaves  just 
two  other  fur-bearing  animals  to  deal  with 
— the  wildcat  and  the  beaver.  The  formct 
has  been  hunted  and  trapped  so  persistently 
during  recent  years  that  their  numbers 
within  pur  forests  have  been  reduced  to  near- 
extinction in  most  counties;  the  beaver  can 
and  should  be  taken  by  the  drowning 
method.  However,  in  a case  of  emergency  the 
blunt  end  of  the  hatchet  can  be  used  to  put 
either  of  these  animals  to  sleep.  Anything 
else  that  gets  into  a steel  trap  is  easy  to 
release. 

Without  a firearm  the  trapper  may  lose  an 
occasional  opportunity  to  add  to  his  collec- 
tion of  furs;  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  uses  a 
firearm  to  dispatch  trapped  animals  he  sub- 
jects himself  and  his  work  to  exposure  to 
possible  intruders.  And  would-be  trapline 
meddlers  are  common  in  hunting  season,  the 
trapper’s  busiest  season. 

The  trapper  likes  to  be  and  feel  alone  in 
the  woods.  He  does  not  like  to  meet  hunters 
who  are  apt  to  be  too  inquisitive.  He  has  the 
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ability  of  knowing  how  to  get  around  peo- 
ple he  meets  in  the  woods  without  them 
discovering  his  real  business. 

He  can  set  his  traps,  one  or  a hundred,  for 
any  animal  from  the  fox  on  down,  even  on 
the  well-beaten  woodland  trail  or  path,  and 
keep  them  in  working  order  during  the  bus- 
iest month  (November)  without  having 
them  stepped  on  by  man,  but  he  cannot 
make  them  100%  proof  against  dogs  or  small 
game.  He  is,  however,  careful  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  having  undesirable  animals 
step  into  his  fox  sets. 

The  ways  of  the  fur-bearers  are  well 
known  to  the  trapper  yet  he  learns  some- 
thing new  almost  every  day.  He  knows 
where  each  species  is  apt  to  be  found, 
knows  what  it  eats,  knows  where  it  spends 
its  day  and  where  it  will  travel  at  night.  He 
knows  his  animal  by  the  telltale  footprint, 
the  “dropping”,  the  bit  of  fur,  the  claw 
mark  and  other  signs.  Then  he  knows  where 
to  set  his  traps  to  best  advantage  for  best 
results.  As  a rule,  he  does  not  set  at  dens 
or  holes,  he  prefers  to  get  his  quarry  away 
from  “home”  if  possible,  in  the  more  se- 
cluded places  where  competitors  or  other 
people  may  not  go.  And,  by  all  means,  he 
likes  to  stick  pretty  close  to  the  roadways; 
there  is  no  need  for  walking  out  a half  mile 
or  a mile  from  the  cat. 

When  he  sets  his  traps  he  measures  their 
setting  with  his  keen  eye  and  does  it  so 
accurately  that  almost  in  every  case  the 
descending  pad  hits  the  mark — the  pan  of 
the  trap.  He  knows  when  to  use  bait  or  lure 
with  his  sets  for  best  results.  But  he  knows 
too  when  not  to  use  bait  or  lure  for  best 
results.  It  works  two  ways.  For  instance: 
A rivulet  shows  that  it  is  frequently  used 
by  minks  and  a trap  is  placed  in  a narrow 
spot.  Use  bait?  No.  Why?  Because  by  using 


it,  it  increases  the  chances  of  getting  some- 
thing other  than  what  the  set  is  intended  for. 
How  to  account  for  that?  There  may  be  a 
half  dozen  or  more  other  species  of  furred 
or  feathered  carnivore  near.  So  the  trap  in 
the  water  waits  for  the  mink,  and  if  desired, 
the  trapper  uses  a bait  set  nearby  to  lure 
the  less  desirable  creature. 

The  trapper’s  game  is  a fascinating  game, 
and  the  dyed-in-the-wool  fellow  stays  right 
with  it.  He  loves  it,  and  as  a result  he  helps 
to  conserve  the  sport  of  hunters.  He  keeps 
under  control  those  animals  which  con- 
stantly prey  on  grouse,  rabbits,  etc.  The 
trapper  is  your  friend  and  ally,  Mr.  Hunter, 
and  keep  him  in  mind  as  such.  Even  during 
the  spring  months  while  you  are  out  on  a 
tramp  through  the  woods  or  casting  on  your 
favorite  fishing  stream  you  will  cross  the 
trapper’s  trail  and  perhaps  meet  him  but 
you  may  not  know  it.  He  is  in  the  woods 
because  he  belongs  there,  because  only  by 
continuous  search  he  can  ferret  out  the 
things  that  interest  him  most. 

The  fur  laws  of  1936-37  were  all  that  could 
be  desired.  They  suited  him  better  than  any 
such  laws  of  any  year  of  the  past 

There  is  an  A.T.P.A.  (American  Trap- 
pers Protective  Association)  on  this  conti- 
nent with  a membership  of  one  million,  and 
Pennsylvania  has  more  members  in  this  or- 
ganization than  any  other  state;  New  York 
ranks  second.  So  you  can  see,  although  you 
do  not  hear  of  him  much,  the  trapper  is  not 
asleep. 

The  platform  of  the  association  includes: 
Opposition  to  the  use  of  poison  and  elim- 
ination of  cruelty  in  trapping,  protection 
against  the  operation  of  the  crooked  fur 
house,  protection  to  the  fur  buying  public 
against  the  use  of  trade  (untrue)  names, 
and  so  on. 


NUT  TREE  PLANTING-grimm 
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popularity  of  hickory  smoked  hams  and  bacon.  The  hickories  are 
generally  distributed  throughout  the  state  but  they  are  not  com- 
mon trees  in  the  higher  mountains. 

The  hazelnuts  deserve  to  be  more  extensively  propagated  as 
they  provide  both  food  and  cover.  These  shrubs  are  frequently 
found  along  fencerows,  roadsides,  and  as  a constituent  of  hillside 
thickets  throughout  the  state.  The  fruits,  which  ripen  in  late  sum- 
mer or  early  fall,  have  a sweet,  edible  kernel.  Many  areas  which 
are  deficient  in  desirable  cover  could  be  planted  with  hazelnut  to 
advantage. 

The  ease  with  which  all  of  the  above  species  of  native  nut-bearers 
can  be  grown  is  not  a matter  of  very  general  knowledge.  All  of 
them  can  be  propagated  by  the  simple  expedient  of  planting  the 
nuts  in  places  suitable  for  their  growth  and  there  are  many  idle 
acres  which  could  be  profitably  planted  to  the  advantage  of  the 
landowner,  our  wildlife,  and  the  sportsman.  If  each  licensed  hunter 
in  this  Commonwealth  would  gather  and  plant  only  one  dozen 
walnuts,  hickories,  or  hazels  when  he  goes  afield  during  the  com- 
ing season  that  would  mean  in  excess  of  six  million  nuts  would 
be  iplanted!  If  only  ten  percent  of  them  actually  grew  it  would 
mean  an  addition  of  over  a half  million  potential  nut-bearing  trees! 
If  we  carried  out  this  program  every  fall  think  what  it  would  mean 
within  a comparatively  few  years. 


No  tools  other  than  perhaps  a sharpened  stick  are  necessary  in 
nut  planting.  It  is  even  possible,  when  the  soil  is  soft,  to  bury  the 
nut  with  the  heel  of  one’s  boot  alone.  In  general  the  nuts  should 
be  covered  with  about  two  inches  of  soil.  Hazelnuts  could  be  dis- 
tributed along  rural  roadsides,  fencerows,  in  clearings,  and  in 
thickets.  Walnuts,  butternuts,  and  hickories  can  be  planted  in 
almost  any  open  sites  where  the  ground  is  fairly  moist  and  fertile. 
It  is  well  to  avoid  planting  the  nuts  where  they  are  apt  to  be  dis- 
turbed or  the  young  trees  destroyed  by  farm  operations  or  live 
stock.  Likewise  it  is  advisable  to  avoid  planting  in  woods  where 
there  is  dense  shade  as  the  trees  require  sunlight  for  favorable 
growth.  Most  of  the  nuts  sprout  the  spring  following  planting  and 
under  favorable  conditions  the  seedlings  may  attain  a height  of  a 
foot  or  more  the  first  year.  If  the  nuts  can  not  be  planted  imme- 
diately, or  if  it  is  desired  that  they  be  held  for  spring  planting, 
they  should  be  stratified  in  boxes  of  moist  sand  and  buried  during 
the  period  of  storage.  Under  no  circumstances  should  the  nuts  be 
allowed  to  dry  before  being  planted.  It  is  not  necessary  to  remove 
the  hulls  from  walnuts  and  butternuts  before  planting. 

This  fall  let  us  help  Nature  by  distributing  the  seeds  of  the  nut- 
bearing trees  and  shrubs  and  we  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  helping 
our  game  by  restoring  a part  of  the  essential  food  and  cover  which 
man  has  destroyed.  It  can  be  done. 
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NOW,  NIM  KNOWS  HIS  BULLETS-perry 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


lighted,  then  he  asked,  “Dr.  Blank,  what  would  you  recommend  for 
my  30-’06,  to  be  used  on  Pennsylvania  deer.” 

“I  would  use  a 220  grain  Soft  Point  bullet,”  replied  the  ballisti- 
cian,  “for  the  following  reasons:  in  the  first  place,  your  average 
shot  is  under  100  yards.  The  220  grain  bullet  develops  2450  feet 
in  your  gun,  which  is  about  the  proper  speed  to  open  up  properly 
on  average  deer  shots.  You  have  a very  brushy  condition  in  your 
big  game  woods,  under  which  the  supervelocity  bullets  will  often 
disintegrate  before  they  have  a chance  to  reach  the  game.  The 
heavier,  slower  bullet  will  plow  through  these  thickets,  still  intact, 
with  force  enough  to  deliver  a smashing  blow.” 

Dr.  Blank  put  away  his  scholastic  dignity  and  became  a 
human  being.  He  escorted  Nim  to  an  inner  office  and  closed  the 


door.  An  uninterested  observer  might  have  heard  a sound  not  un- 
like the  tinkling  of  glasses.  When  they  finally  emerged,  this  ob- 
server might  have  noticed  a brighter  sparkle  in  Kim’s  eye,  and  a 
knowing  grin  on  the  countenance  of  the  erstwhile  doctor  of 
philosophy. 

“All  right,  Doc,  then  I’ll  meet  you  at  Lock  Haven  on  Novem- 
ber 28th,  and  take  you  to  a place  where  the  smallest  rack  looks 
like  that  of  an  elk,”  thus  spoke  up  Nim. 

Dr.  Blank  put  his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets  as  he  watched  his 
newly  found  friend  walk  down  the  street.  His  trained  ears  caught 
the  sound  of  someone  whistling — it  was  the  refrain  of  “It  Aint 
Goin’  to  Rain  no  More.” 


BLACK  MOSHANNON  PARK  AND  SKEET  GROUNDS 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


timing  for  their  singles  as  they  use  for  their  doubles.  This  means 
that  all  of  these  sixteen  targets — or  seventeen  if  the  optional  is 
shot  at  one  of  these  stations — are  to  be  taken  at  from  20  yards  for 
outgoers  to  12  yards  or  less  for  incomers.  With  two  shot  usually 
closer  still  at  Station  8,  you  have  only  six  targets  left.  Thus  you 
can  count  on  your  skeet  being  pretty  snappy  shooting. 

On  first  seeing  skeet,  and  especially  on  first  trying  it,  the  aver- 
age shooter — with  a relatively  small  amount  of  wing  shooting 
experience  in  trap  shooting — wants  more  room.  The  targets  are 
too  fast.  Seeing  many  of  them  shot  at  under  25  yards — incomers 
at  15  yards  and  less,  down  to  10  feet  from  the  gun  at  the  center 
station — he  is  liable  to  undervalue  the  sport,  both  as  a recreation 
and  as  training  and  practice  for  field  shooting.  It  seems  to  him 
that  30  to  35  yards  for  all  targets  would  be  the  proper  range. 

There  is  a simple  cure  for  this.  It  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  go 
into  the  practical  reasons  why  skeet  arbitrarily  must  be  shot  the 
way  it  is.  Just  as  unnecessary  to  prove  that  the  average  distance 
at  which  upland  game  birds  are  shot  is  less  than  30  yards.  All 
the  shooter  needs  is  to  get  into  the  game,  with  a suitable  skeet 
gun  that  fits  him  reasonably  well.  Let  him  shoot  one  round  of  25 
targets,  and  he  cannot  rest  until  he  gets  back  to  shoot  another 
round.  And  in  time  becoming  a regular  skeet  shooter,  he  realizes 
that  skeet  targets  have  to  be  thrown  as  they  are  thrown. 

He  finds  that  those  fast,  close  skeet  targets  are  not  so  dazzlingly 
fast  after  all.  He  can  hit  them!  Not  all  and  always — oh,  nol  But 
he  does  succeed  in  hitting  each  and  every  kind  of  target  there  is 
in  the  skeet  program.  And  he  likes  them  all,  even  the  snap  shots 
in  the  center  of  the  field,  which  everybody  admits  have  no  practi- 
cal connection  with  game  shooting. 

All  this,  of  course,  pertains  only  to  the  average  beginner  at 
skeet.  A confirmed  choke-bore  man  may  unfortunately  remain 
aloof;  for  except  by  an  expert  using  a 20-gauge,  28  or  a .410,  skeet 
cannot  be  shot  with  satisfaction  with  a full-choke  gun. 

The  one  outstanding  thing  which  every  beginner  learns — if  he 
learns  to  shoot  skeet — is  GUN  SWING.  Without  it  there  just  isn’t 
any  such  thing  as  consistent  success  in  hitting  targets.  To  the  field 
shot  of  average  experience  this  is  the  one  big  lesson  that  skeet 
contains  for  him.  The  sooner  he  learns  it  the  better  for  his  prog- 
ress in  skeet — and  the  better  for  his  future  success  in  hunting. 

Actually,  it  can  be  said  without  fear  of  valid  contradiction  that 
SWING  makes  up  most  of  all  that  there  is  to  wing  shooting  at 
game  as  indulged  in  by  the  average  hunter.  If  he  learns  gun 
swing  he  becomes,  very  likely,  a good  game  shot.  If  he  does  not 
learn  it,  he  misses  perhaps  more  than  half  the  time — AND 
NEVER  FINDS  OUT  WHY.  The  exceptional  snap  shot  need  not 
be  considered,  being  in  a class  by  himself,  if  ever  actually  found 
on  the  hoof. 

Any  hunter  who  has  not  learned  gun  swing  can  learn  it,  per- 
haps easiest  and  best,  by  taking  up  skeet. 

And  if  you  whittle  the  whole  subject  down  to  one  fine  point, 
this  above  all  else  is  what  skeet  is,  what  it  does:  The  essence  of 
skeet  is  gun  swing.  It  teaches  you  gun  swing — drills  you  in  gun 
swing — sells  you  gun  swing. 

If  gun  swing  is  something  you  have  not  acquired,  take  up  skeet 
even  for  that  alone.  It  will  be  very  must  worth  your  while. 

Aside  from  the  practical  consideration  of  improving  your  shoot- 


ing, skeet  is,  next  to  a good  day’s  shooting  at  game,  a most  en- 
joyable recreation  and  a fine  competitive  sport. 

You  can  shoot  skeet  every  week  in  the  year.  This  is  done  at 
numerous  clubs,  in  nearly  all  kinds  of  weather.  The  men  and 
women  who  have  developed  it,  who  are  attracted  to  it  and  are 
making  it  universally  popular,  are  hunters.  They  are  the  kind  of 
people  who  gladly  take  the  sport  as  it  comes,  if  anything  shooting 
with  more  zest  when  the  wind  is  bad,  or  when  it  is  raining  or 
snowing. 

Mostly,  skeet  is  shot  solely  for  pleasure  and  practice.  There  are 
said  to  be  about  a thousand  skeet  clubs,  besides  the  numerous 
private  skeet  fields.  As  conducted  by  clubs,  now  and  then  a club 
tournament  is  run  off,  and  here  the  sport  begins  to  show  up  as 
one  of  the  best,  as  organized  sport  competitions  go. 

Skeet  is  a good  “gallery”  sport  always,  and  competition  brings 
its  interest  out  strongly.  With  only  one  shooter  up  at  a time,  the 
attention  of  most  contestants  and  spectators  on  any  single  skeet 
field  is  centered  upon  that  one  shooter.  With  only  one  squad  of 
five  shooters  at  a time  using  the  field — for  a round  of  25  shots 
each — there  is  plenty  of  opportunity  for  every  man  or  woman, 
boy  or  girl,  to  show  his  or  her  skill  to  everybody.  This  puts  them 
all  on  their  mettle,  keys  them  up  to  do  their  best. 

In  all  such  club  competitions  the  prizes  usually  are  inexpensive 
merchandise  awards.  Many  inter-club  team  shoots  are  shot  on  the 
basis  that  the  losers  pay  for  the  winning  team’s  shells  and  targets. 
The  teams  are  quite  simply  selected.  Everybody  can  shoot,  and 
the  teams  representing  each  club  are  the  five  shooters  who  make 
the  highest  scores  for  their  club. 

The  same  practice  as  to  prizes  is  carried  out  at  the  state,  regional 
and  national  tournaments,  with  silverware,  cups  and  plaques  for 
trophies.  Unlike  trap  shooting  and  rifle  shooting  competitions, 
skeet  has  not  become  a “money  shooting”  sport.  Yet  the  big 
shoots  draw  capacity  and  over-capacity  entries. 

It  is  at  the  big  annual  championship  shoots  that  the  sport  is  at 
its  best.  There  you  will  see  the  most  skillful  wing  shooting,  the 
finest  shotgun  shooting  form,  to  be  found  anywhere  outside  the 
hunting  field.  And  right  along  with  these,  pervading  the  whole 
assemblage,  you  will  observe  as  well  a remarkable  fraternity  of 
spirit.  Among  all  classes  of  shooters,  all  the  officials  and  all  the 
spectators,  rich  and  poor,  somebodies  and  nobodies,  you  will  sense, 
too,  a deep-rooted,  genuine  and  ready  spirit  of  fine  sportsmanship. 
Somehow,  skeet  seems  to  be  just  naturally  what  you  would  expect 
to  find  it,  too.  For  it  is  a hunter’s  sport,  modern,  in  step  with  the 
idealistic  spirit  of  the  times,  and  it  started  with  a clean  slate  of 
its  own. 

The  Black  Moshannon  course  has  been  under  construction  for 
the  past  two  years.  It  is,  as  mentioned  above  standard  in  size  and 
model,  and  is  modern  in  every  respect. 

A Field  House  has  been  built  adjacent  to  the  shoot  for  the 
accommodation  of  shooters,  and  there  are  also  facilities  for  park- 
ing cars  near  the  course. 

It  is  hoped  that  under  the  current  program  of  cabin  building  at 
Black  Moshannon  there  will  be  ample  capacity  for  lodging  trap- 
shooters  in  the  near  future. 

The  course  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Edmund  Loding  of 
Philipsburg,  an  expert  in  skeet  shooting,  and  by  1938  it  is  hoped 
that  a Skeet  Shoot  Club  will  be  formed  at  Black  Moshannon. 
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how  lenient  they  are,  Man  has  an  inborn  hatred  of  laws— he  smarts 
under  their  restrictions.  Some  ignore  the  laws,  others  live  up  to 
the  letter  but  not  the  spirit  of  them.  .They  use  the  limits  set  by 
law  as  their  goal  to  be  attained  every  time  they  go  afield.  And 
we  all  know  that  such  limits  have  always  been  far  too  big  in 
proportion  to  the  Wildlife  that  exists  and  the  sportsmen  who 
pursue  it. 

For  many  years  we  acclaimed  good  sportsmanship  the  act  of 
obeying  the  laws  on  seasons  and  limits.  Today  we  know  it  is  poor 
sportsmanship  in  many  cases,  good  in  others. 

For  example,  take  the  sportsman  who  has  only  a day  or  two 
once  a year  to  go  hunting  or  fishing.  That  man  is  well  within 
the  bounds  of  good  sportsmanship  when  he  takes  his  limit. 

But  take  one  like  myself,  one  whose  work  allows  him  to  go 
forth  many  times.  Were  I to  take  the  limit  every  time  my  toll  of 
Wildlife  would  be  enormous.  Regardless  of  the  law,  I have  no 
right  to  take  that  amount.  Simply  obeying  the  law  would  be  rotten 
sportsmanship  on  my  part,  both  toward  Wildlife  and  my  less  for- 
tunate fellow  men.  In  order  to  be  a real  sport,  I have  to  set  a 
much  lower  limit  for  myself. 

The  same  viewpoint  applies  to  one's  skill  in  any  sport.  A poor 
shot  or  beginner  is  justified  in  using  a gun  which  gives  him  the 
best  chance  of  hitting  game.  As  his  skill  increases,  then  good 
sportsmanship  demands  that  he  increase  his  handicap  by  using 
smaller  guns. 

In  fishing  it  is  the  same.  The  boy  or  tyro  is  well  within  sports- 
manship limits  when  he  keeps  a 6 or  7 inch  trout,  while  one  who 
has  learned  the  game  would  be  a poor  sport  if  he  kept  one  that 
size,  unless  it  has  been  injured.  As  one’s  skill  increases,  so  should 
his  restrictions  become  more  rigid  and  self-imposed.  Laws  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  our  legislatures  are  far  behind  the  imme- 
diate needs  of  the  present 

Sportsmanship  covers  a far  greater  field  than  just  the  amount 
of  Wildlife  we  kill  or  let  go.  It  takes  in  our  actions  toward  the 
rest  of  Wildlife,  our  fellow  sportsmen  and  those  who  own  the 
habitat  in  which  our  Wildlife  lives. 

In  our  relation  to  the  rest  of  Wildlife,  it  is  not  only  sportsman- 
ship but  darn  good  conservation  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  improve 
conditions  so  that  Wildlife  may  live  more  abundantly  by  creating 
better  food  and  cover  for  them,  may  live  undisturbed  by  being 
left  alone  out  of  seasons,  protected  by  the  elimination  of  vermin 
and  violators  and  by  refraining  from  dog  training  during  mating 
and  breeding  seasons,  by  using  flushing  bars  when  harvesting,  and 
by  providing  food  and  shelter  in  bad  weather. 

Of  utmost  importance  it  your  attitude  toward  wounded  game. 
Never  leave  it  to  die  or  suffer  if  it  is  in  your  power  to  find  it  and 
kill  it.  Don’t  give  up  easily,  but  hunt  and  hunt  again  until  you 
know  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  find  it.  Then  hunt  once  more. 

There  is  sportsmanship  in  the  methods  which  are  used  in  hunt- 
ing or  fishing.  Certain  methods  may  be  used  by  some  and  be 
perfectly  all  right  while  for  others,  it  would  be  ail  wrong.  I 
wouldn’t  deny  a youngster  the  right  to  use  live  bait  while  for 
adults  it  may  be  poor  practice.  In  some  sections  a large  hunting 
party  may  be  necessary;  in  others,  it  may  be  the  worst  kind  of 
sportsmanship.  This  has  already  been  recognized  in  the  new  laws 
of  Pennsylvania  whereby  parties  of  more  than  5 are  prohibited. 
To  sweep  a cover  clean  by  large  numbers  does  not  give  your  game 
a sporting  chance.  And  it  is  not  good  conservation.  After  all, 
sportsmanship  and  conservation  go  hand  in  hand. 


This  also  applies  to  how  much  we  take  from  any  given  cover. 
A bevy  of  quail  is  flushed,  a few  birds  shot.  A real  sport  will  pass 
on  and  not  destroy  the  covey — that  is  good  sportsmanship.  A fish- 
erman finds  a good  pool  and  takes  a couple  of  good  fish.  The 
sportsman  goes  on,  he  doesn’t  try  to  catch  every  fish  in  the  pool. 

This  leads  us  up  to  our  relation  to  our  fellow  sportsmen.  Bevies 
left  in  the  cover  means  sport  for  others — fish  left  in  pools  means 
the  same  thing.  Good  sportsmanship  demands  that  we  consider 
the  other  fellow  and  his  right  to  his  share  of  the  fun. 

Therefore  it  behooves  us  not  to  do  anything  which  will  destroy 
his  rights.  If  another  is  first  in  some  cover  or  pool,  we  should  go 
find  another  for  ourselves,  not  butt  in  and  destroy  his  chances  of 
fun  as  well  as  our  own.  We  should  not  commit  acts  which  might 
cause  restrictions  to  be  put  on  our  or  his  privileges.  We  all  know 
that,  if  it  were  not  for  those  who  abuse  their  privileges,  destroy 
and  steal  and  pollute  and  in  other  ways  act  as  poor  sports,  most 
of  our  lands  and  waters  today  would  not  be  posted  against  the 
sportsmen.  The  thoughtless,  reckless  and  unlawful  elements  among 
those  who  hunt  and  fish  have  done  more  to  spoil  our  outdoor  life 
than  any  other  one  thing.  Good  sportsmanship  will,  in  time,  elim- 
inate much  of  this  condition. 

How,  you  may  ask,  can  this  be  accomplished?  There  is  only  one 
way  that  I know  of  and  is  through  education.  Educate  those  who 
are  sportsmen  or  that  would  be  sportsmen  into  the  spirit  of  good1 
sportsmanship. 

I haven’t  too  much  faith  that  much  can  be  done  with  those  who 
are  already  grown  up.  They  have  been  taught  a different  meaning 
of  the  word  than  it  has  today  or,  should  I say,  must  have  to  meet 
present  conditions.  We  have  many  who  know  its  meaning  but  we 
need  many  more.  In  fact,  everybody  should  know. 

The  one  real  solution  is  to  start  young — take  our  youth  and 
instill  in  his  mind  and  consciousness  the  basic  truths  of  sports- 
manship. When  he  grows  up  he  will  be  ready  to  do  something 
about  it  and  want  to  do  it.  Thus  we  will  bring  into  being  a real 
force  which  will  be  able  to  put  sportsmanship  into  practice. 

Let  us  start  by  putting  this  knowledge  into  our  schools  from 
the  very  beginning,  before  any  other  ideas  can  be  formulated  in 
the  young  mind.  Teach  sportsmanship  as  an  inherent  part  of  our 
love  for  our  fellow  man  and  nature.  If  we  do,  the  next  generation 
will  know  what  sportsmanship  really  means  and  live  it. 

Then  we  can  feel  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  hunting  and 
fishing  will  be  there  for  future  generations.  I shall  want  my 
children  to  enjoy  them.  I’ll  bet  you’ll  want  yours  to  enjoy  them, 
too! 


WHERE  DO  DEER  AND 
RABBITS  FEED 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

It  is  expected  that  periodic  examinations 
of  the  recently-established  plots  on  the  Kane 
Experimental  Forest  will  continue  to  fur- 
nish information  on  the  feeding  habits  of 
game,  though  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
work  is  to  evaluate  the  influence  of  deer  and 
rabbits  on  the  process  of  forest  regeneration. 


Aviators  seldom  encounter  birds  5,000  feet 
above  ground,  and  few  are  seen  above  3,000 
feet  except  in  regions  high  above  sea  level. 


According  to  a treaty  with  Mexico,  North 
America’s  migratory  songbirds  cannot  le- 
gally be  sold  as  cage  birds  except  to  zoos 
and  other  scientific  institutions. 


REPORT  YOUR  GAME  KILL 
PROMPTLY 

The  new  game  code  provides 
a penalty  of  $2.00  for  failure  to 
report  your  game  kill  by  Janu- 
ary 16. 
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HITS  AND  MISSES — Mostly  Misses— sweigart 


(Continued  from  page  13) 

known  a grouse  to  lie  to  point  as  this  bird 
did.  When  it  thundered  from  cover,  it 
seemed  that  the  air  from  its  pinions  beat 
into  my  face.  That  shot  had  to  be  right  and 
somehow  it  was.  Pat  seemed  to  like  particu- 
larly the  way  it  nestled  between  her  jaws 
as  she  brought  it  in.  There  may  be  other 
days  like  this  in  the  years  to  come,  but  of 
one  thing  this  humble  bird  hunter  is  most 
certain,  no  day  afield  can  ever  surpass  it. 

Other  incidents,  too,  occupy  coveted  posi- 
tions in  memory.  Following  the  disastrous 
winter  of  1936,  the  writer,  in  common  with 
many  other  quail  hunters,  decided  last 
autumn  to  give  the  covies  a rest.  That  meant 
gaudy  cock  ringnecks  on  the  first  day  of  the 
season,  birds  with  which  Pat  was  not  at  all 
familiar.  Grown  accustomed  to  freezing 
staunchly  on  the  scent  of  quail  or  grouse, 
I had  reason  to  doubt  her  ability  to  handle 
ringnecks,  with  their  tendency  to  run  before 
the  dog.  On  that  first  morning,  her  initial 
point  produced  five  hens  and  two  cock  birds. 
Easy  shots,  right  in  the  open,  those  two 
cackling  ringneck  roosters  escaped  without 
loss  of  a feather.  It  isn’t  all  imagination 
when  I say  that  Pat  regarded  her  master 
with  a glance  somehow  akin  to  slight  dis- 
taste after  this  incident.  Later,  one  of  these 
cocks  crumpled  before  the  gun  in  a thick 
woods  to  which  it  had  flown,  and  not  very 
long  after  that,  a second  weighted  down  the 
game  pocket.  The  credit,  I figure,  goes 
largely  to  Pat. 

I’ve  rambled  along  to  an  extent  by  this 
time  that  will  probably  cause  my  good 
friend,  Leo  Luttringer,  the  editor  of  the 


(Continued  from  page  11) 

all  kinds  of  predators  and  today  we  do  not 
have  a man  on  any  refuge  in  Pennsylvania 
who  is  not  a first  class  trapper. 

We  killed  87,000  predators  last  year,  at  a 
cost  of  $1.33  each  to  the  sportsman,  and  in 
California  they  killed  1,500  at  a cost  of  $46.50 
each.  A gray  fox  will  kill  100  rabbits  a year 
easily.  Therefore  it  cost  the  sportsmen  of 
Pennsylvania  $100  a year  to  feed  the  fox. 


Pennsylvania  outdoor  folks  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  great  clan  of  predatory  birds, 
including  the  hawks,  vultures,  kites  and 
eagles,  will  greet  with  delight  a new  book, 
“Life  Histories  of  North  American  Birds  of 
Prey,”  just  published  by  the  United  States 
National  Museum. 

The  book,  perhaps  the  most  complete  and 
interesting  ever  to  deal  with  this  group  of 
feathered  raiders,  is  the  tenth  in  a series  of 
bulletins  on  the  life  histories  of  North  Amer- 
ican birds,  written  by  A.  C.  Bent,  widely 


GAME  NEWS,  very  strong  misgivings  as 
to  the  advisability  of  printing  this  hodge- 
podge of  recollections.  A fitting  way  to 
close,  it  seems,  will  be  mention  of  the'  wild 
turkey  incident. 

Pennsylvania  has  such  a diversified  list  of 
game  birds  and  animals  that  one  of  the 
greatest  charms  in  hunting  her  covers  rests 
in  that  well  known  feeling  “you  never  know 
what  will  come  next.”  That  old  wild  turkey 
tom  in  the  hill  country,  not  far  distant  from 
the  scene  of  my  most  golden  hunting  mem- 
ory, typifies  this  saying  to  a nicety.  To 
illustrate: 

During  the  fall  of  1936,  my  hopes  con- 
cerning Pat  as  a grouse  dog  were  definitely 
on  the  upgrade.  Cat-footed  in  the  brush  and 
coming  in  nicely  in  her  grouse-work,  she 
gave  definite  promise.  On  this  particular 
afternoon,  she  was  carefully  working  a 
thicket  of  sumach  on  the  sun  side  of  the 
ridge  below  the  crest  where  I was  standing. 
Mere  chance,  certainly  it  was  only  that, 
prompted  me  to  glance  over  an  isolated 
cornfield,  and  for  a moment  I could  scarcely 
believe  my  eyes.  Crouched  behind  a shock 
on  the  edge  of  the  timber  was  the  biggest 
wild  turkey  gobbler  I had  ever  seen.  One 
hundred  yards,  conservatively  speaking,  is 
a shot  a man  will  not  even  attempt  with  a 
close-choked  gun,  let  alone  the  light  open 
gun  that  I was  using.  Here’s  where  strategy 
is  called  for,  thinks  the  writer,  and  what  a 
punk  thought  it  turned  out  to  be.  Carefully, 
I tiptoed  below  the  crest  of  the  hill  and 
made  my  way  through  the  brush  to  a point 
about  opposite  from  which  I judged  the  big 
bird  to  be.  When  my  old  brown  fedora  was 
poked  above  the  summit  at  the  “right  spot,” 


Without  the  very  best  of  vermin  control 
in  Pennsylvania,  small  game  will  be  scarce. 
I have  given  trapping  demonstrations  all 
over  Pennsylvania  but  there  is  still  a lot  of 
work  to  be  done  along  that  line. 

In  1922,  West  Virginia  sent  a man  in  to 
Pennsylvania  to  travel  with  me,  and  learn 
trapping.  He  stayed  ten  days  and  saw  me 
put  on  several  trapping  demonstrations.  He 
went  back  and  commenced  teaching  trap- 
ping for  the  Game  Commission  of  West  Vir- 


NEW  BOOKS 

known  eastern  ornithologist,  and  published 
by  the  Museum. 

It  begins  with  the  great  California  Con- 
dor, largest  of  the  birds  of  prey,  existing 
today  in  dwindling  numbers  in  the  remote 
fastnesses  of  southern  California,  and  con- 
cludes with  the  osprey  or  fishawk,  dweller 
of  the  northern  wilderness,  found  commonly 
in  some  sections  of  Pennsylvania. 

Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  the  food 
habits  of  each  hawk,  vulture,  kite  and  eagle. 
Bent  makes  no  attempt  to  defend  the  birds 
against  the  charges  of  taking  game  birds, 


that  turkey  had  vanished  as  only  the  smart- 
est bird  in  the  Pennsylvania  foot ih  11s  can 
fade  away.  Well,  of  course,  I had  to  con- 
firm my  belief  that  I wasn’t  seeing  things. 
There  was  a slight  skift  of  snow  on  the 
ground,  and,  sure  enough,  there  were  the 
padmarks  of  a giant  gobbler,  and  an  ear  of 
corn,  half  eaten,  to  further  confirm  his  pres 
ence.  The  worst  was  yet  to  come. 

Pat,  having  completed  her  ridge  slope  rec- 
onnoitering,  breezed  by  me  and  entered  the 
brush  behind  the  shock.  That  corn  shock 
wasn’t  the  only  one  present  during  the  next 
minute.  Out  of  the  brush  about  75  yards 
away  broke  that  giant  tom,  his  beard  of 
such  proportions  that  I have  slight  hope  of 
ever  seeing  anything  like  it  again.  It  was  a 
long  shot,  but  a hunter  in  that  predicament 
will  take  a long  shot,  even  if  he’s  carrying 
an  open  gun.  In  the  left  barrel  was  a 
slightly  heavier  load  of  IV2  shot  than  that 
in  the  right.  In  response  to  this  shot,  the 
giant  bird  seemed  to  swerve  momentarily  in 
his  stride,  and  for  one  breath-taking  instant 
I thought  he  might  go  down.  But  he  righted 
himself,  like  the  lord  of  the  foothills  he  was, 
and  I’ll  remember  to  the  last  the  magnificent 
spectacle  that  great  bird  made  as  he  took 
to  wing.  Pat  apparently  hadn’t  even  a sus- 
picion of  the  noble  quarry  she  had  routed, 
but  just  in  passing,  I figure,  had  she  been 
an  eye-witness  to  this  episode,  she’d  have 
soulfully  and  mutely  made  a canine  resolve 
that  her  master  steer  clear  in  future  of  all 
wild  turkeys  and  such. 

Funny,  isn’t  it,  how  this  tang  of  frost  in 
the  air  brings  to  those  of  us  who  love  to 
hunt  and  fish  thoughts  of  the  grandest  sports 
a man  may  engage  in? 


PAY?  — LOGUE 

ginia.  Last  year  over  12,000  foxes  were 
caught  in  that  state  and  the  fur  value 
amounted  to  $469,137.68. 

In  January,  1937,  I started  over  the  State 
on  predator  control  work  traveling  two 
weeks  with  each  Supervisor.  I met  almost 
all  of  our  men,  and  instructed  them  in  trap- 
ping, put  on  hundreds  of  demonstrations, 
and  lectured  on  the  necessity  of  predator 
control  in  every  county  except  Philadelphia 
and  Allegheny. 


small  mammals,  poultry  or  other  animals. 
Neither  does  he  assail  these  flesh-eaters  as 
destructive.  He  records  their  food  habits  ac- 
curately and  in  detail  and  allows  the  reader 
to  judge  the  bird  on  its  record. 

The  book  will  appeal  to  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  birds  of  prey,  their  grace  in 
flight,  their  boldness  and  courage.  It  is  illus- 
trated with  192  plates  showing  pictures  of 
the  adult  birds,  their  nests,  eggs,  young  and 
nesting  locations.  It  may  be  obtained  from 
the  National  Museum  at  Washington. 
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BUFFALO  NUT  (PYRULARIA  PUBERA) 


By  DR.  E.  M.  GRESS 

IT  is  often  difficult  to  know,  some- 
times impossible  even  to  assume, 
how  a plant  acquired  a common 
name.  However,  all  parts  of  this 
shrub  contain  an  oil  which  is  quite 
acrid  but  apparently  relished  by  some 
animals,  and  it  is  said  that  the  leaves 
and  branches  are  greedily  eaten  by 
cattle.  If  cattle  eat  the  shrub  no 
doubt  it  was  also  eaten  by  buffalo, 
elk  and  other  animals,  which  may 
be  the  reason  for  its  being  called 
buffalo  nut,  elk  nut,  and  buffalo  oil. 

Buffalo  nut  is,  indeed,  a peculiar 
shrub  which  has  a limited  distribu- 
tion. While  there  are  two  trees  be- 
longing to  the  same  genus  found  in 
Asia,  this  is  the  only  species  found  in  America.  It  extends  from 
southern  Pennsylvania,  mostly  in  the  mountains,  to  Georgia  and 
Alabama. 

Seldom  do  we  find  shrubs  of  its  nature  that  are  parasitic  on  the 


roots  of  trees.  When  growing  near  hemlock  (Tsuga)  trees  it  seems 
to  attach  its  roots  to  those  of  the  hemlock.  The  same  habit  has 
been  observed  in  connection  with  black  oak,  and  again  specimens 
are  found  that  are  apparently  independent  of  any  host.  Is  it,  like 
the  habits  of  some  people,  an  old  habit  nonessential  to  its  exist- 
ence which  it  is  making  an  effort  to  abandon  or  is  it  a new  one 
which  it  is  attempting  to  acquire? 

Buffalo  nut  is  a branching  shrub  from  three  to  fifteen  feet  high 
with  alternate,  finely  pubescent  leaves  which  are  from  three  to  five 
inches  long,  sharp  pointed  at  both  ends  and  usually  widest  above 
the  middle.  The  margin  is  entire,  and  the  whitish  midrib  and  veins 
are  very  prominent  on  the  underside.  Some  of  the  flowers  may  be 
perfect,  but  ordinarily  the  staminate  and  pistillate  are  borne  on 
separate  shrubs  (dioecious).  They  appear  about  May  in  clusters 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  greenish  flowers  are  small.  The 
calyx  is  from  three  to  five-parted.  There  are  no  petals,  and  the 
staminate  flower  contains  from  three  to  five  stamens.  The  pistillate 
and  perfect  flowers  contain  one  short  pistil,  the  ovary  of  which 
develops  into  the  nearly  round  or  somewhat  pear-shaped  fruit, 
which  is  nearly  an  inch  long  when  mature  of  a yellowish  color,  and 
crowned  with  the  lobes  of  the  calyx. 

The  shrub  is  of  no  particular  value  and  is  rarely  cultivated  as  an 
ornamental. 


BOUNTY  RESOLUTION 


Regulating  Bounty  Payments — The  Com- 
mission, following  conferences  with  mem- 
bers of  its  staff  and  others,  carefully  con- 
sidered the  wisdom  of  changing  the  rate  of 
bounty  payments,  and  after  lengthy  discus- 
sion, upon  motion  made  and  unanimously 
agreed  to,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted: 

WHEREAS,  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  desirable 
and  necessary  for  the  better  protection  of 
game  to  pay  rewards  of  bounties  to  encour- 
age the  killing  of  certain  predators  through- 
out the  Commonwealth,  that  the  bounties 
heretofore  paid  for  the  destruction  of  various 
predators  are  no  longer  justifiable,  and  that 
other  predators  should  be  added  to  the  list 
of  birds  and  animals  upon  which  bounties 
are  paid; 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED, 
That  the  Commission,  acting  under  the  pow- 
ers and  authority  vested  in  it  by  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  XI,  Sections  1101  and  1102, 
of  the  Act  of  Assembly  approved  June  3, 
1937  (Act  No.  316),  entitled,  “An  act  con- 
cerning game  and  other  wild  birds  and  wild 
animals;  and  amending,  revising,  consolidat- 
ing and  changing  the  laws  relating  thereto,” 
hereby  change  the  rate  of  bounty  heretofore 
paid  for  the  killing  of  certain  birds  and  ani- 
mals, remove  the  bounty  heretofore  paid  for 
certain  animals,  and  add  certain  birds  to  the 
bounty  list,  effective  on  and  after  October  1, 
1937,  said  rates  of  payment  to  be  made  for 
all  birds  and  animals  killed  in  a wild  state 
in  the  Commonwealth  only,  and  presented 
on  and  after  said  date  regardless  of  any 
prior  date  of  killing,  when  presented  in  the 
manner  and  under  the  conditions  stipulated 
in  the  act  aforesaid,  the  new  rate  of  pay- 
ment to  be  as  follows: 

1.  Wildcat — That  the  bounty  on  the  wildcat, 
commonly  known  as  bobcat,  be  removed 
fox  be  continued  at  $4.00,  as  in  the  past. 

2.  Gray  Fox — -That  the  bounty  on  the  gray 
entirely. 

3.  Weasel — That  the  bounty  on  the  weasel 
be  reduced  to  50c,  instead  of  $1.00  as 
heretofore. 

4.  Goshawk — That  the  bounty  on  the  gos- 
hawk, heretofore  $5.00,  be  reduced  to  $2.00 


for  adults,  and  that  $1.00  be  paid  for  fledg- 
lings, for  all  birds  killed  between  Novem- 
ber 1 and  May  31,  inclusive. 

5.  Great-Homed  Owl — That  bounty  of  $2.00 
be  paid  for  adult  great-horned  owls,  and 
$1.00  for  fledglings,  for  all  birds  killed  be- 
tween November  1 and  May  31,  inclusive, 
this  bird  not  previously  having  been  in- 
cluded in  the  bounty  list. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That 
the  foregoing  rates  of  bounty  shall  continue 
in  effect  until  conditions  justify  further 
changes,  at  which  time  notice  as  required 
be  published. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That 
the  foregoing  resolution  shall  be  duly  pub- 
lished in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Section  1102  of  Article  XI  of  the  act  afore- 
said in  the  August,  1937,  issue  of  the  PENN- 
SYLVANIA GAME  NEWS,  off  the  press 
prior  to  August  1,  and  this  change  in  the 
rate  of  bounties  shall  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  through  other  available 
channels,  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Com- 


mission being  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  certify  the  same  as  and  for  the  act  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 


HONOR  ROLL 
(Continued  from  Back  Cover) 
COOPERATOR  AREA  CEASED 

Owen  A.  Schaeffer 31.0  acre* 

E.  Marie  Reed,  Owner;  H.  O. 

Kunkle,  Tenant  15.0  “ 

Henry  B.  and  Bella  R.  Carlisle.  . 36.0  “ 

John  H.  and  Alice  D.  Seheifley...  14.0  “ 

Frank  F.  and  Maude  P.  Seidts.  . . . 3.0  “ 

Vietor  and  Mary  Anderson,  Owners; 

Harlan  H.  Simmons,  Tenant.  . . . 63.0  “ 

Charles  and  Carrie  B.  Skeen 29.0  “ 

Samuel  Sliirey  16.0  “ 

John  W.  and  Anna  B.  Shaffer....  25.0  “ 

Oliver  C.  Couger 36.0  “ 

John  R.  and  Clara  L.  Plummer.  . 109.0  “ 

Adolf  Prlntz  44.0  “ 


2,984.0  “ 

Refuge  Units  Total 274  acres 

Safety  Zones  Total 825  “ 

Open  to  Hunting 1,885  “ 
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OUR  WILD  NEIGHBORS 

By  EARL  L.  POOLE 


IT  IS  THE  SMALLEST 
AND  COMMONEST 
OF  OUR  HAWKS 


THE  YOUNG 
A ICE  COVE  ICE  D 
WITH  WHITE  DOWN 


GfsASSHpPPE  NS  AND  OTHER 
IN  WINTER, MICE 


IN  WINTER.  IT  SOMETIMES  MIGRATES  TO 
CENTRAL  AME  RICA  • THERE  IT  LIVES 
LARGELY  ON  INSECTS  AND  SMALL  L I ZANDS 


IT  IS  VERY  COURAGEOUS  AND 
WILL  DART  AT  AND  TEASE 
THE  LARGEST  HAWRS 

E C P O O I_E_ 


Courtesy  of  Frontiers  Magazine 


THE  EASTERN  SPARROW  HAWK  (Story  on  page  27) 


FARM  GAME  BEFUGEPBOJECT 


AUXILIARY 

STATE  GAME  REFUGE 

HUNTING 
IS  UNLAWFUL 

PENNSYLVANIA 

GAME  COMMISSION 


Farmers  Cooperating  with  the  Game  Commission 


COOPERATOR 


COOPERATION  WINS! 

HUNTING  IS  ENJOYED  BY 
COURTESY  OF  THE  0WNE£ 
RESPECT  HIS  RIGHTS. 
1TISUNLAWFULTO 
INJURE  OR  DESTROY 
PROPERTY,  LIVESTOCK, OR 
TO  LEAVE  GATES  OPEN 
PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME  COMMISSION 


PROJECT  No.  12— MONTGOMERY 


COUNTY 


Wendel  F.  and  Cecelio  Istenes 
Christ  and  Mary  Lellel 
Walter  J.  and  Bertha  E.  Wolfe.  . 
National  Iron  Rank  of  Pottstown 
formerly  owned  by  Sam  S.  Bliem 

Rogers  170.0 

Nora  Frey 

W.  G.  and  Maggie  Saylor 
Ellsworth  and  Mammie  Rhoads.  . 

George  W.  and  Margaret  Burns.. 

Harry  W.  Bucliert,  Ex.  for 
Ellen  L.  Buehert  estate 
Stanley  Swinehart 
C.  II.  and  Rosa  R.  I 
O.  It.  Lessig 
Paul  and  Julia  Isten 
S.  A.  Meloy 
John  Kozak 
Ksawer  and 
Chester  Uss 
Howard  It.  and  Alice 
R.  Harold  and  Ira  It. 

John  and  Sohia  Piecliotn 
Joseph  W.  and  Elsie  E.  Ivunkle 
Ida  L.  lveim 
Samuel  N.  Porter, 

John  E.  Wnrfel  and  Wife. 

Abraham  Updegrove 
Miron  and  Olga  Koval 
Harry  Groff  and  Wife 
Harry  W.  Iluehert, 

Raymond  C.  Hartenstine . 

Frank  Updegrove 
Sam  J.  Kurtz,  Owner;  John 

R.  Miller,  Tenant  

Victor  Eppstein  156.0 

Elwood  M.  and  Katie  B.  Weiden- 

haugh  

Daniel  L.  and  Laurel  E.  Mayberry 
Lloyd  W.  and  Elsie  S.  Norton.  . . 

Elmer  A.  Snell  

W.  C.  and  Sallie  Snell 100.0 

Lewis  Cambell,  Jr 117.0 

II.  O.  and  Catherine  Kunkle 13.0 

tti:. in .i. 
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HUNTERS  KEEP  OUT 

IT  I S UNLAWFUL 
TO  DISCHARGE  FIREARMS 
WITHIN  ISO  YARDS  OF  BUILDINGS 
WITHOUT  PERMISSION  OF 
OCCUPANTS. 
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Maj.  Nicholas  Biddle,  President Jenkintown 

Boss  L.  Leffler,  Vice  President McKeesport 

Samuel  C.  Castneii Williamsport 

Robert  Lamberton  Franklin 

A.  W.  Lee,  Jii Clearfield 

Frank  B.  Foster Phoenixville 

Wm.  G.  Fluke Saxton 

John  H.  Price Scranton 

Seth  Gordon,  Executive  Director Harrisburg 

Judd  C.  Turner,  Assistant  Director Harrisburg 

Bureau  of  Refuges  and  Lands 
W.  Gard.  Conklin Director 


James  N.  Morton  .Mssf.  Director  in  Charge  of  Management 
R.  A.  McCacbran 

Asst.  Director  in  Charge  of  Land  Acquisition 
Bureau  of  Protection 

W.  C.  Shaffer Director 

Training  School 

It.  I).  No.  1,  Brockwav,  Jefferson  County 

Wilbur  M.  Cramer Superintendent 

R.  D.  Reed Asst.  Superintendent 

Division  Game  Supervisors 
Division  “A” 

Frank  A.  Myers,  541  Penn  Avenue,  W.  Reading,  Pa. 
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EDITORIAL 


December,  1937 


NEEDLESS  ACCIDENTS 

There  is  probably  no  more  dangerous  weapon  in  the  field  than 
a borrowed  gun,  especially  a rifle. 

An  analysis  of  all  the  accidents  caused  by  firearms  would  show 
that  a large  percentage  ocurred  through  the  discharge  of  a weapon 
with  which  the  user  was  not  familiar — in  most  cases  a borrowed 
gun. 

Our  officers  have  visited  thousands  of  hunting  camps,  and  they 
have  witnessed  hundreds  of  near  accidents  through  the  use  of  bor- 
rowed weapons.  When  a man  borrows  a gun,  the  first  thing  he 
does  is  to  start  working  the  action,  or  pulling  this  lever  or  that, 
and  many  times  it  is  only  by  the  grace  of  God  that  he  doesn’t 
shoot  himself  or  one  of  his  hunting  companions. 

We  have  seen  the  same  thing  at  the  traps,  where  men  keyed  to 
a high  pitch  of  excitement  have  swapped  “shootin’  irons”,  and 
comrades  escaped  by  a hair’s  breadth,  simply  because  they  were 
not  familiar  with  the  other  fellow’s  gun.  If  you  have  to  borrow  a 
gun  with  which  to  hunt,  especially  a rifle  to  go  deer  hunting,  make 
sure  that  you  know  “what  makes  it  tick” — how  it  operates — before 
you  start  banging  away  with  it. 

A strange  gun  is  like  a strange  automobile — you  have  to  drive  it 
a while  before  you  get  intimately  acquainted  with  it  and  can 
handle  it  safely.  We  know  a chap  who  borrowed  a friend’s  pump 
gun  one  time  to  hunt  wild  turkeys.  He  knew  how  to  load  it  all 
right,  but  wasn’t  sure  about  unloading  it,  and  apparently  did  the 
wrong  thing.  He  barely  missed  shooting  his  left  foot  off. 

This  year,  as  every  year,  there  will  be 
the  usual  number  of  rookies  going  into  the 
big  game  forests.  It  will  be  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  those  of  us  who  have  “gone 
through  the  mill”  to  give  them  the  benefit 
of  our  experience  and  advice  in  the  safe 
handling  of  their  guns. 

The  new  law  regulating  shooting  during 
the  big  game  season  should  stop  most  of 
the  promiscuous  shooting  of  former  years, 
and  therefore  make  the  forests  much  safer 
for  everyone,  but  it  will  not  be  self-enforc- 
ing unless  every  sportsman  helps  to  make 
it  so.  See  page  25. 

Let’s  establish  a new  low  record  for  accidents  during  the  1937 
deer  season.  With  your  help  we  can  do  it! 


NO  NEED  FOR  ALARM 

It  appears  that  some  readers  of  the  Game  News  have 
misinterpreted  several  remarks  pertinent  to  predatory  ani- 
mal control  which  appeared  in  recent  issues. 

They  have  apparently  received  the  impression  that  the 
Game  Commission  is  sponsoring  a statewide  campaign  to 
exterminate  all  so-called  predators  including  foxes.  This 
is  not  true.  The  Game  Commission  does  not  condone  the 
extermination  of  any  wild  animal.  It  does  encourage  in- 
tensive trapping  as  necessary,  but  such  action  is  motivated 
only  by  a desire  to  control  certain  species,  the  fox  included, 
when  they  become  too  numerous  in  certain  sections. 

The  recent  articles  by  C.  E.  Logue,  and  S.  V.  Sedlak 
referred  to  the  trapping  of  foxes  primarily  in  those  coun- 
ties of  the  State  where  such  animals  are  not  hunted  ex- 
tensively for  sport- 


THE  SPECIAL  DEER  SEASON 

The  spirit  with  which  the  majority  of  Pennsylvania’s  hunters 
have  accepted  the  doe  season  this  year  bespeaks  the  highest  degree 
of  sportsmanship,  and  is  renewed  evidence  of  an  intense  desire  to 
cooperate  with  the  Game  Commission  in  helping  to  solve  its  many 
problems. 

There  will  of  necessity  have  to  be  antlerless  deer  seasons  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  sooner  all  the  sportsmen  recognize  that  fact 
the  better  it  will  be  for  everybody  concerned. 

There  may  soon  come  a time  when,  because  of  extensive  im- 
provement cuttings,  food  plantings,  and  lumbering  operations  in 
our  forests,  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  declare  such  seasons 
often.  But  until  that  time  a lot  of  the  animals  will  starve  period- 
ically. Surely  the  hunters  would  much  prefer  to  kill  the  surplus 
stock  humanely  under  special  carefully  regulated  seasons. 

Some  recent  protests  would  indicate  that  the  game  Commission 
enjoys  the  responsibility  of  declaring  antlerless  deer  seasons.  Far 
from  it!  But  the  Commission  is  not  unmindful  of  its  bounden  duty 
to  both  the  deer  hunters  and  the  small  game  hunters,  whether  that 
duty  be  distasteful  or  not. 

Furthermore,  many  apparently  do  not  understand  that  the  spe- 
cial deer  season  is  not  merely  an  attempt  to  regulate  the  deer 
herd,  but  also  an  effort  to  improve  small  game  conditions  as  well. 
Intelligent  sportsmen  have  known  for  a long  time  that  the  congre- 
gation of  deer  in  large  numbers,  and  the  subsequent  decimation  of 
their  food  supply,  has  likewise  meant  that  small  game  cover  and 
breeding  grounds  have  been  badly  affected. 

In  declaring  such  seasons  the  Commission 
is  in  nowise  condoning  ruthless  slaughter, 
such  as  some  unconvinced  individuals  imply 
— it  is  merely  opening  up  an  avenue  for 
humanely  disposing  of  surplus  animals. 

It  is  unfortunate,  indeed,  that  some  few 
sportsmen  have  influenced  local  landowners 
to  post  their  lands  against  the  antlerless  deer 
hunters.  In  fact,  it  is  surprising  that  the 
landowners  themselves,  many  of  whom  have 
been  suffering  considerable  damage  by  deer, 
were  so  easily  misled.  In  many  instances  the 
very  deer  which  should  be  removed  will  be 
saved — to  cause  more  trouble  next  year. 

It  is  doubly  unfortunate  that  landowners  have  acquiesced  to 
such  foolish  suggestions,  for  once  their  lands  are  posted  they  no 
longer  may  legally  kill  deer  caught  damaging  their  property,  nor 
may  they  avail  themselves  of  the  deer-proof  fence  law.  Nor  may 
their  lands  be  restocked  with  game  of  any  kind.  These  privileges 
are  only  granted  to  those  who  keep  their  lands  open  to  public 
hunting. 

To  those  who  still  fear  the  consequences  of  the  special  open 
season  this  year,  let  them  be  reminded  that  no  previous  doe  season 
ever  seriously  decimated  the  herd.  To  the  contrary,  the  killing  off 
of  excess  does  helped  to  balance  the  herd,  and  improved  it  so  much 
biologically  and  pathologically  that  the  kill  in  subsequent  years  was 
just  as  great  as  before  the  special  seasons,  and  the  animals  them- 
selves were  much  finer  specimens. 

In  order  to  cooperate  with  the  local  sportsmen,  holders  of  per- 
mits have  been  urged  to  confine  their  doe  hunting  to  sections  of 
the  county  where  damage  is  being  done  to  farm  and  truck  crops 
and  orchards,  especially  where  such  deer  have  taken  up  their 
abode  in  small  outlying  woodland  areas  detached  from  recognized 
deer  territory,  and  to  those  sections  where  over-browsing  by  deer 
is  generally  recognizable. 

The  Game  Commission  urges  all  who  are  so  vitally  concerned 
to  cooperate,  and  to  withhold  their  judgment  until  after  the  sea- 
son. It  is  predicted  that  most  of  their  pre-season  fears  will  then 
have  vanished. 


AVOID  HUNTING 
ACCIDENTS 


Report  all  mishaps  to  the 
Game  Commission  within 
72  hours. 
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Why  will  a man  rise  long  before  dawn 

And  drive  miles  through  the  dark  and  the  cold, 

Then  walk  more  miles  through  the  brush  and  the 
Over  mountains  steep  and  bold? 

Why  will  he  climb  to  some  lofty  crag 
That  commands  a goodly  view; 

Is  it  only  to  search  for  a bear  or  stag 
While  the  blizzard  cuts  him  through? 

'Tis  not  only  the  hope  of  bear  or  stag 
That  is  the  hunter's  goal; 

'Tis  not  only  meat  that  he  wishes  to  bag, 

But  nourishment  for  his  soul. 

As  he  stands  between  the  earth  and  sky, 

Seeking  warmth  from  a feeble  fire; 

His  eyes  rove  o'er  the  mountains 
But  his  thoughts  reach  even  higher. 

Though  his  fire  may  drive  smoke  into  his  eyes 
And  the  wind  does  chill  him  through; 

They  will  clear  his  vision  and  purge  his  heart 
And  give  him  courage  anew. 

It  will  clear  his  vision  that  he  may  see 
His  duty  toward  mankind 

And  give  him  courage  and  humility 
To  renew  his  daily  grind. 
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FIELD  DAY 


THE  students  of  the  Game  Commission  Training  School  put 
on  a splendid  demonstration  at  their  second  annual  Field  Day, 
September  24,  before  a gathering  of  over  500  enthusiastic  sports- 
men and  their  families,  a number  of  prominent  guest  speakers  and 
several  dignitaries  from  other  states. 

The  day  was  beautiful  beyond  description — a striking  contrast  to 
the  Field  Day  of  last  year  when  it  was  so  chilly  and  stormy  that 
most  of  the  visitors  huddled  beside  hastily  built  fires  in  order  to 
keep  warm. 

The  entire  program  won  tremendous  applause  and  photos  of  the 
various  drills,  etc.,  are  included  herein  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
were  not  able  to  attend  this  interesting  ceremony. 

Honorables  F.  Clair  Ross,  State  Treasurer,  and  Roy  E.  Furman, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  stirring  addresses  paid 
glowing  tribute  to  the  future  Game  Protectors  and  stressed  the 
progressiveness  and  leadership  which  has  placed  Pennsylvania  at 
the  top  in  Game  Conservation  work. 

Mr.  Ross  recalled  Governor  Earle’s  promise  to  keep  the  Game 
and  Fish  Commissions  free  from  political  entanglements  and 
pledged  his  own  influence  in  support  of  the  Governor’s  policy.  He 
further  stated  that  as  long  as  he  was  State  Treasurer,  the  sports- 
men of  the  Commonwealth  could  depend  upon  him  to  securely  safe- 
guard their  funds,  and  that  he  would  fight  to  the  last  any  effort 
made  to  divert  the  Game  or  Fish  funds  into  other  channels. 

Mr.  Furman  in  no  less  stirring  speech  appealed  for  better  sports- 
manship. His  slogan  “Legitimate  sport  and  no  quarter  for  the  pot 
hunter,”  was  received  enthusiastically  and  his  succeeding  remarks 
on  behalf  of  better  sportsmanship  left  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
those  present  of  his  interest  in  wildlife  conservation. 

The  speeches  of  both  Mr.  Ross  and  Mr.  Furman  were  so  strik- 
ing in  their  appeal  that  we  have  taken  the  liberty,  with  their  per- 
mission, to  reprint  them  in  this  issue. 

An  outstanding  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Training 
School  is  being  observed  by  other  states  was  borne  out  by  the 
presence  of  several  officials  from  other  states.  Among  these  were 


Elliot  R.  Bronson,  Assistant  Superintendent,  State  Board  of  Fish 
and  Game  Commissioners,  Connecticut;  Thomas  E.  Rose,  Chief, 
Division  of  Wildlife  Protection  and  Law  Enforcement,  also  from 
Connecticut;  Richard  T.  Norris,  Chief  Deputy  Game  Warden,  from 
Maryland,  and  three  of  his  District  Game  Wardens,  namely,  E.  C. 
Kearns,  and  Gordon  L.  Saunders,  of  Baltimore  County,  and  Ben- 
jamin A.  Phebus,  of  Frederick  County. 

Another  example  of  the  tremendous  interest  shown  in  the  school 
is  in  the  number  of  prominent  guests  present.  They  included  Hon- 
orable Wilson  McGrew,  Pittsfield,  one  of  the  pioneer  Game  Com- 
missioners; Hon.  Richard  Reitz,  former  Commissioner  from  Brook- 
ville,  who  played  a big  part  in  the  acquisition  of  the  lands  and  the 
early  establishment  of  the  School;  Hon.  Samuel  H.  Williams,  for- 
mer member  from  Pittsburgh,  instructor  of  zoology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh  and  recent  author  of  three  books;  Hon.  Samuel 
Trescott,  present  Fish  Commissioner;  Hon.  John  Sigel,  member  of 
the  House  Game  Committee  and  Hon.  Wm.  Achterman,  member 
of  the  House  from  Blair  County. 

Major  Nicholas  Biddle,  President  of  the  Game  Commission,  and 
Robert  Lamberton,  Commissioner  from  Franklin,  were  the  only 
members  of  the  Game  Commission  who  were  able  to  attend  this 
year’s  ceremony,  but  they  were  ably  supported  by  the  Executive 
Director,  Seth  Gordon;  Assistant  Director,  Judd  C.  Turner;  W.  C. 
Shaffer,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Protection,  under  whose  juris- 
diction the  management  of  the  School  officially  comes,  and  various 
other  members  of  the  official  staff  at  Harrisburg. 

Taking  it  by  and  large  the  event  was  unanimously  heralded  an 
outstanding  success,  and  when  Director  Gordon  asked  those  present 
if  they  would  be  interested  in  seeing  similar  demonstrations  in 
future  years,  the  applause  was  both  spontaneous  and  lusty. 

We  cannot  record  these  exercises  without  giving  credit  where 
credit  is  due;  therefore,  the  highest  commendation  is  hereby  paid 
to  Wilber  M.  Cramer,  Superintendent  of  the  School,  Robert  Reed, 
Assistant  Superintendent,  Robert  S.  Lichtenberger,  and  the  entire 
class  for  the  splendid  demonstration  of  initiative  and  ability  they 
provided. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  NEWS 


DECEMBER 


ROY  E.  FURMAN 


I AM  happy  to  greet  you  with  personal  felicitations.  I am  con- 
fident that  Sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania  appreciate  the  interest 
you  are  manifesting  in  Game  Law  Enforcement. 

Every  man  likes  to  consider  himself  a good  sportsman.  I use 
the  word  in  its  best  sense. 

A good  sportsman  is  one  who  plays  the  game.  He  obeys  the 
rules  and  gladly  recognizes  discipline.  He  realizes  the  essential 
character  of  team  work.  A good  sport  always  contributes  his  full 
share  towards  achieving  success;  he  is  guilty  of  no  meanness  and 
is  not  a piker.  He  is  never  a grafter  or  an  ingrate.  A good  sport 
is  never  a coward,  and  he  never  lets  any  selfish  consideration 
defeat  his  usefulness.  He  is  loyal  to  the  cause  for  which  he 
stands. 

Everybody  admires  a good  sportsman  and  despises  a bad  one. 
Have  we  ever  stopped  to  ask  ourselves  whether  or  not  we  are 
good  sportsmen? 

WHAT  is  sportsmanship?  There  have  been  so  many  inter- 
pretations of  the  term  as  applied  to  fishing  and  hunting  that  most 
of  us  are  left  a bit  confused  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  word. 

From  out  of  the  ideals,  objects  and  purposes  of  many  of  the 
sportsmen’s  organizations  we  take  passages  such  as  these: 

“We  believe  in  the  practice  of  good  sportsmanship  in  hunting 
and  fishing  and  strenuous  opposition  to  illegal,  destructive  or  un- 
fair methods. 

“We  believe  that  a sportsman  should  never  kill  wantonly  or 
needlessly  or  brutally. 

“Always  leave  seed  birds,  and  game  in  cover.  Love  nature  and 
its  denizens  and  be  a gentleman.” 

Students  of  this  training  school,  you  belong  to  a fraternity  with 
which  the  mere  money-grabbers  of  the  world  have  no  sympathy. 
They  think  there  is  but  one  species  of  hunting  worth  a wise 
man’s  attention — viz:  the  chase  of  the  almighty  dollar;  but  one 
kind  of  fishing  deserving  the  name  of  sport,  viz.  netting  the  cur- 
rent shiners.  We  think  otherwise.  Not  that  we  neglect  or  affect 
to  despise  the  claims  of  business.  Far  from  it.  But  we  hold  that 
recreation  is  one  of  the  needs  of  humanity,  and  that,  as  the  sports 
of  the  field,  the  lake,  and  the  stream  are  the  most  healthful  and 
exhilarating  of  all  exercises,  they  ought  to  be  practised  and  pro- 
tected. 

In  these  sports,  however,  the  observance  of  certain  rules  is 
requisite,  and  such  rules  should  be  strictly  enforced  by  law.  If 
game  is  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  every  pot-hunter  who  chooses  to 
kill  it  out  of  season,  and  the  fish  of  our  inland  waters  are  allowed 


ADDRESS  DELIVERED 
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By  ROY  E.  FURMAN, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

to  be  taken  on  their  spawning  beds,  it  is  clear,  that  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  sportsman  will  soon  be  gone. 

Every  year  the  wild  birds  and  game  fish  of  our  country  are 
becoming  scarcer,  and  their  extermination,  even  in  the  most  pro- 
lific regions,  is  absolutely  certain,  unless  they  are  adequately  pro- 
tected by  legal  enactments. 

Gentlemen,  as  sportsmen  and  members  of  Sportsmen’s  Asso- 
ciations, it  is  your  duty  to  act  as  vigilance  committees  for  the 
suppression  of  vulgar  and  brutal  slaughter.  I give  you  as  a slogan 
“Legitimate  sport,  and  no  quarter  to  pot-hunters.” 

Of  the  fourteen  million  hunters  who  bought  licenses  last  year 
not  more  than  a handful  can  qualify  as  sportsmen  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  The  majority,  and  that  may  include  you,  con- 
stitutes mere  hunters  having  no  more  interest  in  game  conserva- 
tion than  some  of  our  well-meaning  but  unenlightened  judges  who 
feel  that  they  have  discharged  their  sacred  duty  when  they  assess 
a paltry  $50.00  fine  against  a notorious  game  law  violator. 

Undoubtedly  the  majority  of  self-styled  sportsmen  would  like 
to  qualify  as  the  real  article  but  are  at  a loss  to  know  where  to 
begin.  As  a matter  of  fact  the  way  is  not  only  easy  but  fascinating. 

About  eighteen  months  ago  there  appeared  in  “Outdoor  Amer- 
ica” a story  by  Guy  Housley,  which  might  never  have  been  writ- 
ten if  a hunter  had  not  performed  his  duty  as  a sportsman.  It 
reads  like  the  strangest  of  fiction  yet  it  is  based  on  facts  which 
will  presently  be  substantiated  by  competent  evidence  when  the 
defendants  stand  trial  in  the  United  States  District  Court. 

The  real  hero  of  Mr.  Housley’s  story  is  a common  garden 
variety  of  hunter  who  not  only  loved  to  hunt  quail  but  was  far- 
sighted enough  to  see  that  the  marketing  of  quail  was  the  first 
step  toward  the  extinction  of  this  noble  bird.  In  brief,  it  made 
him  sore  and  he  decided  to  do  something  about  it. 

What  he  did  was  a simple  enough  thing.  It  probably  took  less 
than  five  minutes  of  his  time.  Yet  it  started  the  wheels  moving 
and  resulted  in  the  apprehension  of  a ring  of  market  operators 
long  sought  by  the  authorities.  He  did  nothing  more  than  turn 
over  a meager  bit  of  information  to  law  enforcement  agents. 

As  it  happened  he  gave  the  information  to  his  State  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation.  The  Izaak  Walton  League,  the  Audubon 
Society,  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  or  the  American  Wild- 
life Institute,  or  any  similar  organization,  would  have  served  just 
as  well.  As  a matter  of  fact,  bringing  these  offenders  to  justice  in 
this  particular  case  was  due  to  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League,  the  departments  of  conservation  of  three  states 
and  several  wide-awake  sportsmen  cooperating  with  the  Biological 
Survey. 

Our  original  hero,  mad  because  he  saw  market  operations  in- 
terfering with  legitimate  outdoor  resources  belonging  to  every 
citizen,  enjoyed  the  thrill  of  having  the  offenders  tracked  down, 
apprehended  and  charged,  not  with  a mere  misdemeanor,  but  with 
a felony  carrying  with  it  a penalty  of  two  years  imprisonment 
and  a fine  of  $10,000.  He  learned  that  his  taxes  are  paying  the 
salaries  of  intelligent  men,  skilled  in  investigative  work,  who  are 
at  his  beck  and  call  whenever  his  interests  in  our  wildlife  resources 
are  threatened. 

Mr.  Housley’s  story  is  more  than  good  reading.  It  is  a lesson 
in  sportsmanship.  It  should  be  an  inspiration  to  the  would-be 

(Continued  on  page  24) 
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ADDRESS  DELIVERED 
AT  FIELD  DAY 
EXERCISES 

By  F.  CLAIR  ROSS 
State  Treasurer 


LAST  July  30th  newspapers  stated  that  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  had  sent  two  of  its  selected  youths  into  Pennsylvania 
to  attend  our  Game  Commission  Training  School.  It  is  probable 
that  the  young  men  mentioned  in  that  story  are  present. 

Executive  Director  Seth  Gordon  of  the  State  Game  Commission 
tells  me  that  several  other  states  have  requested  permission  to  send 
students  to  this  school.  From  this  I gather  that  Pennsylvania  not 
only  was  the  first  to  scientifically  train  its  game  protectors,  but 
that  our  Commonwealth  has  produced  a school  that  will  be  the 
model  on  which  other  states  will  build.  It  is  an  achievement  of 
which  we  may  well  be  proud. 

The  State  Treasurer  of  Pennsylvania  plays  a part  in  the  opera- 
tion of  game  protection  here.  While  I have  no  part  in  the  enactment 
of  game  legislation,  nor  in  the  administration  of  the  commission, 
I still  have  a role  to  play  in  game  preservation.  I handle  the  money. 
I receive  the  fees  paid  by  you  sportsmen  and  I pay  the  bills  in- 
curred in  providing  you  with  game  to  hunt.  Whether  you  consider 
that  part  large  or  small,  I can  assure  you  that  the  funds  handled 
by  the  State  Treasurer,  but  actually  belonging  to  the  sportsmen 
of  Pennsylvania,  will  be  carefully  guarded. 

While  on  the  subject  of  promises,  I would  like  to  make  another 
and  more  important  promise  to  you.  You  are  aware  that  frequently 
there  have  been  attempts  made  to  transfer  a portion  of  the  State 
Game  Fund  and  the  State  Fish  Fund  to  the  General  Fund.  I believe 
that  the  so-called  game  and  fish  license  taxes  are  contributions 
made  by  lovers  of  out-door  life  rather  than  actual  taxes.  We  in  the 
Treasury  Department  consider  these  funds  as  a sacred  trust.  While 
I am  Treasurer  of  Pennsylvania,  I will  use  all  the  influence  I have 
to  see  that  not  one  cent  of  the  Game  Commission  Fund  nor  the 
Fish  Commission  Fund  will  be  diverted  into  channels  other  than 
those  for  which  they  were  created. 

You,  of  course,  know  that  there  have  been  times  when  funds 
collected  for  one  purpose  have  been  used  for  another.  This  was 
especially  true  of  the  State  Motor  Fund.  A national  crisis  compelled 
my  predecessor  to  use  a portion  of  the  Motor  Fund  for  emergency 
relief.  That  was  a case  where  human  rights  were  given  preference 
over  property  rights.  Recently  it  was  my  privilege  to  sign,  together 
with  Secretary  of  Highways  Warren  Van  Dyke,  an  order  restoring 
to  the  Motor  Fund  all  the  money  that  had  previously  been  bor- 
rowed. 

The  emergency  that  caused  us  to  borrow  from  the  Motor  Fund 
has  passed.  We  sincerely  believe  that  never  again  will  we  be  forced 
to  such  drastic  measures  as  those  adopted  a few  years  ago.  How- 
ever, you  will  remember  that  not  once  during  that  emergency  were 
the  Game  or  Fish  Funds  tapped. 

Game  preservation  has  advanced  rapidly  in  Pennsylvania  in  the 
past  few  years.  Today  we  find  ourselves  one  of  the  greatest  hunt- 
ing states  in  the  Union.  That  is  a real  accomplishment  when  we 
consider  our  tremendous  population,  the  Nation’s  second  largest 
political  subdivision.  To  secure  that  result  the  sportsmen  of  the 
State  have  waged  a strenuous  campaign  of  education. 

Looking  back  over  the  past  fifty  years,  we  realize  that  Pennsyl- 
vania was  despoiled  and  plundered  more  than  any  other  state.  We 
know  that  men,  interested  only  in  acquiring  wealth  and  caring 
nothing  for  the  common  good,  stripped  our  hills  of  their  forests, 
fouled  our  streams  and  wasted  our  soil.  In  many  counties  of  this 
Commonwealth  an  invading  army  could  not  have  surpassed  the 
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havoc.  Accumulation  of  wealth  was  their  God  and  they  ruthlessly 
combed  our  State  to  secure  it.  Those  despoilers  were  frequently 
praised  for  their  initiative  in  uprooting  our  trees,  poisoning  our  fish 
and  starving  our  game. 

Fortunately  for  all  of  us,  men  of  that  type  today  are  recognized 
for  their  true  worth.  They  have  passed,  an  outmoded  generation. 
They  have  ceased  to  be  public  enemies,  for  their  power  for  destruc- 
tion has  been  curbed  by  a wiser  system  of  legislation.  The  sports- 
men of  this  State  may  well  claim  a large  portion  of  the  credit  for 
limiting  the  wastage  of  our  natural  resources. 

In  the  last  five  years  material  gains  have  been  made  in  restoring 
Pennsylvania  to  its  former  state  of  natural  wealth  and  beauty.  The 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  and  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  have  planted  new  trees  on  our  barren  hills  and  removed  the 
unwanted  brush  from  our  valleys.  Intelligent  legislation  has  en- 
abled us  to  launch  a soil  conservation  project  that  will  do  much 
to  safeguard  the  precious  topsoil  of  our  farms  and  forests.  Our 
stream  pollution  law  eventually  will  remove  the  acids  and  filth  from 
our  waters  that  have  proved  so  deadly  to  our  fish  in  the  past. 

All  this  has  been  accomplished  through  wise  legislation  and  active 
supervision.  It  will  pay  for  itself.  Rolling,  mountainous  Pennsyl- 
vania is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  states  on  this  continent.  Every- 
thing needed  to  attract  tourists  and  vacationists  is  present.  We  will 
find  that  our  present  policy  of  building  up  is  more  profitable  than 
our  past  policy  of  tearing  down. 

I believe  that  I am  safe  in  saying  that  much  of  the  building 
policy  that  you  have  seen  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  past  five  years 
has  been  made  possible  through  the  active  cooperation  of  sports- 
men’s organization.  You  have  protested  the  dumping  of  refuse  into 
our  streams.  You  have  given  every  encouragement  to  the  reforest- 
ation of  our  hills.  You  have  asked  the  State  to  acquire  additional 
idle  land  for  parks  and  game  preserves. 

The  policy  of  our  National  and  our  State  governments  has  been 
to  provide  work  as  well  as  to  save  our  natural  resources.  Yours 
has  been  to  save  our  wild  life  and  preserve  the  true  beauty  of  our 
State.  Both  working  toward  the  same  end,  we  are  now  in  sight  of 
our  goal.  We  must  not  rest  until  our  work  is  completed. 

The  part  played  by  Major  Biddle,  Director  Gordon  and  other 
members  of  the  State  Game  Commission  in  transforming  Penn- 
sylvania into  a hunters’  paradise  has  been  a notable  one.  You  stu- 
dent game  protectors  who  are  now  undergoing  an  intensive  train- 
ing course  will  go  out  into  the  State  next  June  to  further  the  best 
interests  of  our  sportsmen.  To  a great  extent,  the  actual  preserva- 
(Continued  on  page  25) 
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THE  NEW 
SPORTSMAN’S 
GAME 

PROPAGATING 

PEN 

By  CHARLES  W.  WESSELL 


DURING  the  past  two  years  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, through  the  Division  of  Propagation  and  Game 
Farms,  has  carried  on  a series  of  experiments  in  an  endeavor  to 
develop  a sportsman’s  and  farmer’s  brooding  and  rearing  pen 
for  game  birds.  The  principal  objective  was  to  create  an  inex- 
pensive unit  of  simple  design,  in  which  game  bird  chicks  might 
be  brooded  and  reared  successfully  by  those  of  very  limited  exper- 
ience and  moderate  income. 

The  development  of  such  a unit  was  previously  begun  by  George 
S.  McCarty  of  New  Field,  New  Jersey,  to  whom  the  Commission 
is  indebted  for  his  willing  cooperation  and  helpful  suggestions. 
Starting  with  this  original  unit  the  Game  Commission  effected 
many  improvements  in  design  and  construction,  until  there  has 
been  developed  today  a game  propagating  pen  which  can  be 
recommended  to  sportsmen  and  farmers. 

Description  of  the  Pen 

Though  intended  primarily  for  the  rearing  of  Ringneck 
pheasants  and  Bobwhite  quail,  experiments  carried  on  at  Loyal- 
sock  and  Fisher  State  Game  Farms  have  shown  that  Hun- 
garian and  Chukar  Partridges  and  California  Valley  Quail  can 
also  be  successfuly  raised  in  these  pens. 

A complete  working  drawing  and  several  illustrations  of 
this  unit  are  shown  on  the  accompanying  pages.  You  will  note 
that  the  pen  is  eight  feet  long  by  four  feet  wide  and  has  a 
demountable  wire  bottom,  making  it  possible  to  place  the  birds 
therein  directly  on  the  ground  when  necessary. 

The  large  sheltered  portion  indicated  on  the  drawing  as 
Section  “A”,  contains  an  electric  brooder  unit  and  provides  in- 
door exercising  space  for  very  young  chicks.  The  sun  porch, 
which  is  three  feet  in  length  and  indicated  on  the  drawing  as 
Section  “B”,  provides  a completely  fly  screened  outdoor  exer- 
cise yard  or  sun  porch. 

The  small  sheltered  porch  at  the  far  end,  indicated  on  the 
drawing  as  Section  “C”,  is  where  food  and  water  is  protected 
from  the  sun  and  storm  and  also  acts  as  additional  shelter  for 
the  birds. 

The  pen  may  be  placed  anywhere  outdoors  where  electric 
current  is  available,  but  preferably  on  clean,  level  ground. 

How  the  Pen  is  Operated 

The  Sportsman’s  Propagating  pen  is  operated  in  two  units, 
each  one  identically  the  same.  The  accompanying  photographs 
and  working  drawings  show  the  construction  of  one  unit. 

Whether  rearing  Ringneck  pheasants  or  Bobwhite  quail,  the 
propagator  starts  with  fifty  day-old  chicks  placed  in  one  unit. 
When  the  birds  reach  the  age  of  two  weeks,  they  are  divided 
evenly  in  the  two  units,  providing  more  feeding  and  exercising 
room  and  lessening  the  danger  of  cannibalism. 

Each  unit  contains  a Lyon  No.  100  L.  F.  V.  Brooder  and 
during  the  early  part  of  the  breeding  season  as  well  as  during 
the  night  hours,  careful  check  must  be  made  of  brooder  tem- 
peratures to  see  that  they  are  constantly  maintained  at  proper 
levels. 


No  great  amount  of  ground  space  is  necessary  for  the  success- 
ful operation  of  these  propagating  pens,  except  in  the  case  of 
Ringneck  pheasants  which  should  be  removed  from  the  pens  to  a 
larger  wire  covered  outdoor  enclosure  at  the  age  of  six  to  seven 
weeks.  This  wired  enclosure  should  provide  a minimum  of  fifty 
square  feet  per  bird  and  should  be  situated  on  fresh  ground  con- 
taining good  clover,  rape  or  other  succulent  clean  growth. 

Bobwhite  quail  and  other  small  species  may  be  raised  to  maturity 
and  held  over  the  winter  in  the  sportsman’s  pens  for  spring  liber- 
ation. 

The  following  instructions  for  raising  Ringneck  pheasants  in 
these  pens  are  based  upon  lengthy  experiments  carried  on  at  Loyal- 
sock  State  Game  Farm. 
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Sportsmen  and  Farmers 
May  Now  Raise  Their 
Own  Game  Birds  by 
New,  Simple  Method. 


Instructions  for  Raising  Pheasants 
Important  Preparations 


floor  must  be  kept  thoroughly  clean,  as  strict  sanitation  is  the  prime 
rule  for  success  with  game  bird  propagation. 


At  least  one  week  prior  to  receipt  of  your  day-old  chicks,  the 
brooder  in  each  pen  unit  should  be  turned  on  and  thoroughly  tested 
to  be  certain  the  electric  units  are  in  working  order  and  that  tem- 
peratures can  be  controlled. 


Starting  the  Chicks 

Fifty  day-old  chicks  are  placed  in  the  brooder  compartment  of 
one  unit  at  a temperature  of  ninety-eight  to  one  hundred  degrees 
and  should  not  be  fed  until  the  morning  following  the  day  of  receipt. 


At  this  time  a piece  of  Homosote  board,  cut  to  the  exact  inside 
measurement  of  the  brooder,  should  be  furnished  as  a brooder  floor. 
A thin  layer  of  white  pine  shavings  is  placed  on  this  floor  before 
the  chicks  are  placed  therein.  Do  not  use  peat  moss.  This  brooder 
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Galvanized  shed  sfeel  chick  feeders. 
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END  VIEW 


PERSPECTIVE 


DIMENS  IONS 

TWO  SIZES 

A 

3“ and  3'/z  wide. 

B 

<3"  " 14"  1 oni- 

C 

IV  ••  1 V deeo 

The  removable  veneer  guard  boards  are  kept  closed,  (in  the  first 
notch)  as  shown  in  the  working  drawing,  in  order  to  keep  the 
chicks  in  the  brooder  until  they  become  used  to  their  new  home. 

On  the  second  day  the  guard  boards  may  be  removed  to  the  sec- 
ond notch  and  from  the  third  to  seventh  day  the  chicks  are 
allowed  the  entire  inside  run. 

On  the  seventh  day,  in  warm,  dry  weather,  chicks  are  allowed 
to  run  and  feed  outside  in  the  sun  porch  compartment  (Section 
“B”).  Food  and  water  is  then  placed  under  the  feeding  shelter 
in  the  far  end  of  the  pen  (Section  “C”). 

Feeding 

Chicks  are  started  on  any  first  grade  poultry  mash  of  high 
protein  content  together  with  very  generous  feedings  of  finely 
chopped  lettuce  and  carrot.  Plentiful  and  continuous  feeding  of 
green  feed  is  absolutely  essentia^  for  success  with  the  Sports- 
man’s pen. 

Chapin’s  Start-All  Kernels  may  be  substituted  for  the  mash 
with  excellent  results,  but  whether  mash  or  kernels  are  fed 
the  chicks  must  be  supplied  with  a quantity  of  fine  grit  and 
charcoal,  available  to  them  at  all  times.  Fresh  water  should  be 
provided  and  containers  are  filled  from  twice  to  four  times 
daily.  Mash  is  kept  continuously  before  the  birds. 

First  Week 

Shallow,  flat  pans  about  six  inches  by  ten  inches  and  one- 
half  inch  deep  should  be  used  for  feeding  mash  or  kernels. 
Water  is  best  given  in  small  glass  tumblers  inverted  on  an  iced 
tea  coaster.  These  are  put  in  through  the  lift  door  located  in 
the  top  of  the  brooder.  Water  must  never  be  given  in  con- 
tainers large  enough  for  the  chicks  to  fall  into  and  drown. 

Reduce  your  temperature  two  degrees  by  the  sixth  day  and 
close  the  birds  in  each  night  by  placing  the  veneer  guard  boards 
in  the  second  notch.  Lettuce  and  carrot,  chopped  very  fine, 
should  be  generously  fed  on  flat  pans.  Carrot  must  be  grated. 

Second  Week 

If  the  weather  is  normal  the  chicks  are  now  permitted  out 
in  the  sun  porch  compartment  during  the  day,  but  must  be 
closed  in  the  brooder  with  guard  boards  placed  in  the  second 
notch,  during  the  night.  Keep  close  check  on  brooder  tem- 
peratures, lowering  same  another  two  degrees  by  the  sixth 
day  of  this  second  week. 

Keep  several  leaves  of  fresh  lettuce  (green  leaves  are  best) 
in  the  two  spring  mouse  traps,  which  are  located  on  the  side 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Blueprints  of  this  plan  may  be  obtained  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Harrisburg,  Pa 
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COMMENTS  FROM  THE  PRESS 

WHAT'S  ALL  THIS  FUSS  OVER  ANTLERLESS  DEER  SEASON? 

OUTDOORS'  WRITER  FEELS  OPPOSITION  IS  NOT  SINCERE— REASONS  AND  FIGURES  TO  VERIFY  IT 

By  JOHN  G.  MOCK,  “ALL  OUTDOORS”  Editor,  Pittsburgh  Press 


The  dear,  dear  deer  . . . what  a fuss  they 
are  creating  among  the  ranks  of  the  hunters. 

Had  the  whitetails  only  adopted  the  habits 
of  the  Chinese  water  deer  and  the  musk  deer, 
among  which  both  sexes  dispense  entirely 
with  the  annual  process  of  developing  a set 
of  antlers,  or  those  of  the  reindeer,  whose 
both  sexes  adorn  themselves  with  the  crown- 
ing glory  of  a rack  . . . what  a position  cer- 
tain of  the  fellows  would  find  themselves, 
with  no  opposition  to  offer  as  the  seasons  are 
established. 

It  does  seem  rathej:  strange  and  far-fetched 
. . . all  this  opposition  to  the  proposed  re- 
moval of  surplus  antlerless  deer.  What  makes 
it  appear  all  the  more  strange  and  almost 
fantastic  is  the  fact  that  the  very  same  fel- 
low who  is  now  opposing  the  present  ruling 
is  the  very  fellow  who  will  venture  afield  and 
blaze  away  at  the  first  bear,  rabbit,  hare, 
raccoon,  wild  turkey,  squirrel,  ruffed  grouse, 
quail,  woodcock  or  any  other  game  animal 
or  bird,  with  one  exception,  without  a single 
pang  in  his  heart  or  thought  in  his  mind  re- 
garding the  sex  of  the  quarry  he  may  be 
killing. 

If  all  of  these  various  species  of  game  ani- 
mals and  birds,  with  exception  to  the  deer 
and  ringneck  pheasant,  should  be  taken  re- 
gardless of  their  sex,  simply  because  nature 
failed  to  provide  some  means  of  distinguish- 
ing one  sex  from  another,  is  it  not  rather 
inconsistent  then  to  apply  or  demand  exemp- 
tion for  certain  other  species  of  wildlife  sim- 
ply because  the  distinguishing  sex  character- 
istics are  present? 

About  Other  Game 

Is  not  the  grouse,  for  instance,  that  is  as 
much  in  need  of,  and  as  well  entitled  to,  the 
protection  as  that  given  to  the  ringneck 
pheasant,  which  is  far  more  abundant  than 
the  grouse?  By  the  same  token  should  not 
the  female  bear  be  protected  as  is  the  female 
deer?  The  black  bear  of  Pennsylvania  is  a 
much  more  sought  for  and  much  more  highly 
prized  trophy  than  the  deer.  Yet  the  squeeze 
on  the  trigger  is  never  halted,  once  a bear 
appears  within  reach  of  the  rifle.  The  hunter 
is  not  the  least  concerned  with  the  sex  of 
the  animal.  His  only  hope  is  that  his  aim  is 
true  and  that  his  bullet  may  strike  a vital 
spot.  Merely  because  Mother  Nature  had 
some  reason  for  not  providing  a means  of 
identifying  mamma  bear  his  conscience  is  re- 
lieved; he  has  no  regrets;  experiences  no 
uneasiness.  The  fact  that  the  bear  may  be  in 
cub  is  no  less  important  than  the  doe  being 
in  fawn. 

Yet  the  stand  taken  by  those  in  opposition 
is  the  equivalent  of  ignoring  a deficient  and 
more  desirable  species,  in  the  instance  of  the 
bear,  while  recognizing  an  abundant  and  less 
prized  species.  Why?  Rest  assured  it  is  not 
because  the  buck  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  doe,  nor  to  protect  the  doe.  In  our  hum- 
ble opinion  they  compare  rather  favorably 
with  the  fellow  who,  scanning  the  bill  of 
fare,  ordered  “Whale.”  When  the  waitress 
advised  him  that  no  such  item  was  to  be  had 


he  replied,  “Oh,  all  right,  then  give  me  that 
chicken  dinner.  I know  it’s  Friday,  but  good- 
ness knows,  my  intentions  were  right.” 

The  opposition  is  all  the  more  groundless 
when  the  grandest  American  game  bird  is 
brought  into  the  picture — the  wild  turkey. 
Mother  Nature  made  the  gobbler  readily  dis- 
tinguishable by  his  long  “beard.”  Yet  when 
an  effort  was  made  to  establish  a “gobbler” 
season — which  would  have  protected  the  hen 
— the  move  was  opposed.  Many  of  the  hunt- 
ers, in  that  instance,  took  a step  directly  op- 
posite the  one  now  being  taken.  Yet  in  the 
number  bagged,  annually,  the  wild  turkey 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  and  in  need  of 
protection  more  so  than  any  other  species. 

How  Sincere  Is  It? 

It  is  these  extremes  which  cause  one  to 
wonder  how  sincere  this  group  of  hunters 
really  is  . . . and  whether  or  not  there  is  not, 
as  a rule,  some  other  reason  behind  their 
opposition. 

In  the  present  controversy  there  is  no 
question  but  that  much  of  it  is  advanced 
under  the  guise  of  conservation,  whereas  the 
real  reason  is  the  $2.00  special  fee  applying 
to  the  antlerless  deer  season.  This  contention 
is  easily  verified  by  the  fact  that  preceding 
seasons,  when  antlerless  deer  were  legal  prey, 
and  when  no  special  fee  was  required,  oppo- 
sition was  unknown  and  unheard  of  except 
in  extremely  rare  instances. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  the  writer  is  not 
advocating  the  promiscuous  shooting,  an- 
nually, of  both  sexes  of  deer  simply  because 
it  is  done  so  in  regards  to  practically  all  other 
species.  Far  from  it.  The  fact  that  Mother 
Nature  provided  a means  of  distinguishing 
one  sex  from  another  is  an  advantage  in  the 
interest  of  safety  and  this,  by  all  means, 
should  be  put  above  all  other  objectives.  But, 
as  long  as  there  is  a continuance  of  the  pres- 
ent system  . . . that  of  establishing  an  annual 
buck  season  and  only  periodically  reducing 
the  excess  doe  population  . . . there  will  al- 
ways be  present  the  problem  and  the  re- 
sultant controversy,  especially  if  the  reduc- 
tion is  performed  under  a special  antlerless 
deer  permit. 

What  is  the  solution?  In  our  opinion  the 
answer  is  given  in  two  words  . . . alternate 
seasons.  We  can  almost  hear  the  snorts  of 
consternation  . . . like  those  of  an  alarmed 
doe  calling  her  fawn  to  her  side  when  curi- 
osity causes  it  to  advance  and  investigate  the 
stranger  plodding  through  the  woods.  Ab- 
surd . . . preposterous.  That  Dutchman’s 
gone  nuts  altogether.  But  wait.  Let’s  look  at 
the  record. 

From  1923,  when  the  first  open  season  was 
declared  on  antlerless  deer  until  the  close  of 
the  deer  season  last  year  the  kill  of  bucks 
amounted  to  217,956,  while  the  kill  of  antler- 
less  deer  amounted  to  150,245.  And  had  it  not 
been  for  several  factors  responsible  for  the 
taking  of  only  33,352  antlerless  deer  through 
the  140,472  licenses  issued  in  the  earlier  years, 
when  the  necessity  for  the  reduction  of  the 
excess  first  became  apparent,  the  differential 


between  the  two  sexes  would  be  very  small 
indeed.  But  even  with  the  foregoing  figures, 
the  13  years  in  which  bucks  were  taken  the 
annual  season  average  has  been  16,766, 
whereas  that  of  the  antlerless  deer,  during 
the  seven  seasons  in  which  they  were  taken, 
is  18,766. 

Some  Figures 

Supposing  for  the  moment  that  the  sea- 
sons had  been  alternated,  when  the  prepon- 
derance of  does  first  became  evident.  Would 
it  have  been  necessary  for  such  kills  as  70,225 
antlerless  deer  in  1931;  46,668  during  1935 
and  25,097  in  1928?  Perhaps  the  kill  of  2,960 
illegal  antlerless  deer  during  the  several  sea- 
sons prior  to  1930,  not  to  mention  the  thou- 
sands killed  during  the  year  following,  may 
never  have  occurred. 

Neither  may  there  have  been  a need  for 
the  farmers  to  kill  10,485  deer^  . . of  which 
there  is  a record,  between  1925  and  1935, 
under  the  act  passed  in  1925  giving  the  farm- 
ers protection.  An  alternate  season  may  have 
discouraged  the  influx  of  “new”  hunters  to 
the  ranks  of  deer  hunters,  the  antlerless  deer 
seasons  having  been  conducive  to  drawing  a 
vast  number  of  additional  hunters  into  the 
big  woods  because  of  the  ease  in  which  the 
practically  tame  does  were  taken.  Most  im- 
portant of  all,  it  might  have  prevented  trage- 
dies to  172  men  who  went  to  a premature 
death  during  the  hunting  seasons  of  ’28,  ’31 
and  ’35. 

No  doubt,  the  two  most  important  fea- 
tures of  an  alternate  season  would  be  that 
of  having  both  sexes  gun-shy,  instead  of  a 
constantly  depleted  sex  and  another  which 
will  practically  eat  out  your  hand.  The  other, 
and  one  which  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
future  of  the  deer  herd  ...  an  additional 
breeding  season  from  the  matured  bucks,  the 
lack  of  which  can  be  charged  directly  to  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  herd  in  general. 

Here’s  an  Answer 

To  the  “alarmists”  who  would  fear  for  the 
future  of  the  deer  under  an  alternate  season 
plan  we  have  this  to  say:  If  practically  all 
other  species  of  game  animals  and  birds  can 
be  taken  annually,  regardless  of  sex,  then 
why  shouldn’t  the  same  apply  to  deer?  How- 
ever, under  an  alternate  season  each  sex 
would  enjoy  a full  year’s  grace,  which  is  de- 
nied the  others.  Another  important  point  to 
remember  is  this:  While  the  other  species  of 
game  animals  and  birds,  both  sexes,  must 
not  only  face  the  hunter  with  his  dog  and 
firearm,  they  must  contend  with  the  preda- 
tors and  vermin  which  hunt  them  365  days 
of  the  year.  The  natural  enemies  of  the  deer 
have  long  since  been  destroyed  . . . dogs  are 
prohibited.  Two  weeks  of  the  52  in  a year 
the  deer  must  pit  its  wits  against  that  of  its 
lone  enemy — man,  armed  with  a firearm  dis- 
charging a single  bullet.  What  a break  for 
the  deer,  compared  to  that  of  the  other  furred 
and  feathered  denizens  of  the  wild  who  must 
face  a scatter-gun  firing  pellets  in  every  di- 
rection, any  one  of  which  may  prove  fatal; 

(Continued  on  page  25) 
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PRACTICAL  MANAGEMENT  OF 
QUAIL  ON  THE  NORTHERN 

By  RICHARD  GERSTELL 


Southern  Pennsylvania  lies  in  the  northern  “shooting  range”  of 
the  bobwhite  quaii.  The  species  is,  of  course,  found  in  certain 
of  the  northern  sections  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  well  as  in  other 
states  which  lie  wholly  or  in  part  to  the  north  of  the  Keystone 
State,  but  in  those  regions  the  birds  only  rarely  have  been  known 
even  locally  to  have  reached  the  population  densities  common 
throughout  the  “shooting  range”  of  the  southeastern  United 
States,  where  they  are  one  of  the  principal  game  species. 

Pioneer  game  research  carried  out  a few  years  ago  in  Georgia 
(Stoddard,  1931)  brought  to  light  vast  amounts  of  invaluable  in- 
formation about  the  bobwhite  on  its  southern  range.  More  re- 
cently, somewhat  similar  studies  of  not  so  great  detail  have  been 
made  of  the  quail  on  its  northern  range  (Leopold,  1931;  Erring- 
ton  and  Hamerstrom,  1936).  Work  of  this  type  has  pointed  out 
to  those  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  wildlife  species 
in  the  various  states  the  range  requirements  of  the  quail,  as  well 
as  the  factors  controlling  its  abundance.  It  has  not,  however, 
demonstrated  any  particularly  effective  means  of  practical  quail 
management  which  can  be  economically  applied  on  a relatively 
large  scale  by  conservation  officials  and  interested  sportsmen 
throughout  the  northern  limits  of  the  quail  “shooting  range”  here- 
tofore mentioned.  This  the  writer  will  attempt  to  do  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 

During  the  past  two  decades,  Pennsylvania  has  afforded  its  quail 
population  legal  protection  of  the  highest  proficiency.  Illegal 
shooting  has  been  reduced  to  a minimum,  while  the  open  seasons 
have  been  of  limited  extent  and  the  daily  and  seasonal  bag  limits 
have  been  relatively  low.  Under  this  protection,  the  quail  popu- 
lation has  fluctuated  from  year  to  year.  The  extent  of  fluctuation 
can  best  be  seen  through  a study  of  the  graph  presented  in 
Figure  I.,  which  shows  the  total  annual  quail  kill  reported  through- 
out the  State  each  year.  That  figure,  due  to  the  concentration 
of  gunners  and  restricted  length  of  the  various  open  seasons, 
probably  gives  a direct  and  fairly  accurate  indicator  of  the  rela- 
tive density  of  the  quail  population  throughout  the  years. 

It  is  a well  known  fact  that  since  the  elimination  of  market 
hunting,  major  fluctuations  in  the  quail  population  density  of  the 
State  have  been  controlled  not  by  the  kill  of  the  hunters,  nor  by 
the  effects  of  restocking  programs,  but  by  climatic  conditions  over 
which  man  has  no  control. 

Weather  conditions  affect  the  quail  population  during  two  major 
periods,  the  breeding  season  and  the  winter.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated that,  contrary  to  popular  belief,  those  breeding  seasons 
wherein  the  precipitation  is  above  the  mean  tend  toward  the  pro- 
duction of  quail  crops  which  are  above  the  average  abundance, 
while  conversely,  breeding  seasons  of  less  than  average  rainfall 
tend  to  produce  quail  crops  of  less  than  average  size  (Gerstell, 
1935).  That  heavy  winter  kills  are  often  suffered  by  quail  is  a fact 
well  known.  Thus,  climatic  conditions  tend  to  control  the  density 
of  the  quail  population  throughout  the  northern  “shooting  range’ 
roughly  as  follows: 

A winter  of  extreme  severity,  such  as  that  of  1917-18  or  1935-36, 
completely  wipes  out  the  quail  in  various  localized  sections  of  the 
northern  range  and  reduces  it  to  a very  low  point  throughout  the 
remainder  of  that  range.  The  losses  suffered  during  such  a winter 
are  of  a number  of  different  types.  Some  of  the  birds  apparently 
“freeze”  to  death  even  though  they  have  an  abundance  of  food 
readily  available  and  sometimes  even  in  the  digestive  tract.  Losses 
of  this  sort  have  been  actually  noted  in  the  field  (Leopold,  1937) 
and  they  also  have  been  demonstrated  in  the  laboratory  (Long, 
1935).  Other  birds  are  frequently  prevented  from  obtaining  suf- 
ficient food,  largely  due  to  crusted  snow  conditions,  and  so  perish 
from  starvation  and  low  temperatures.  Still  others  are  covered  over 
by  drifting  snow,  eventually  becoming  imprisoned  therein  and  so 
dying.  Also,  a number  of  individuals,  at  a low  physical  ebb  result- 
ing from  low  temperatures  and  a shortage  of  food,  fall  prey  to 
various  predators. 


Cut  down  by  an  extremely  severe  winter,  the  population  tends 
thereafter  to  build  up  again.  The  rate  of  climb  varies  from  year 
to  year  largely  due  to  climatic  conditions  during  the  breeding  sea- 
son as  heretofore  discussed.  The  general  tendency  toward  increase 
continues  until  the  advent  of  another  winter  of  extreme  severity 
whereafter  the  process  is  repeated. 

Other  factors,  such  as  shooting,  changing  food  and  cover  con- 
ditions and  the  like,  do,  of  course,  affect  the  quail  population  on 
the  northern  range,  but  it  appears  that  such  factors  act  usually 
only  in  comparatively  small,  localized  areas.  The  one  notable 
Pennsylvania  exception  occurs  on  the  exceedingly  fertile  and  in- 
tensively farmed  agricultural  areas  of  the  southeastern  counties, 
where  “clean  farming”  is  a generalized  practice.  In  those  sections, 
the  carrying  capacity  of  the  quail  range  has  been  appreciably  re- 
duced and  even  during  periods  of  relative  abundance,  the  bobwhites 
are  not  so  numerous  as  in  other  areas  where  cover  and  food  are 
more  abundant. 

Because  of  the  ever-increasing  popularity  of  quail  shooting,  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  has,  during  the  past  three  decades, 
spent  a large  sum  of  money  for  the  management  of  the  bobwhite 
within  the  Commonwealth.  The  system  has  been  concerned  chiefly 
with  three  major  practices:  legal  protection,  large  scale  winter 
feeding  activities  and  a relatively  heavy  restocking  program. 

Without  doubt,  the  first  of  the  three  phases  above  mentioned 
has  been  of  greatest  value  in  the  State’s  quail  management  pro- 
gram. Certainly  the  elimination  of  market  hunting  and  careful 
regulation  of  the  open  seasons  and  bag  limits,  particularly  during 
those  years  immediately  following  heavy  winter  kills,  has  meant 
much  to  the  preservation  and  increase  of  our  quail.  At  the  same 
time,  its  cost  has  been  low  because  it  represents  but  a compara- 
tively small  item  in  the  Commission’s  general  law  enforcement 
activities. 

During  all  except  the  very  mild  winters,  the  feeding  activities 
of  private  individuals  and  Commission  officials  have  undoubtedly 
enabled  many  quail  to  “pull  through”  the  winter  when  otherwise 
they  would  have  perished.  This  plan  of  management  has,  how- 
ever, certain  mechanical  defects.  During  the  most  severe  winters 
particularly,  it  is  impossible,  because  of  traveling  conditions,  lack 
of  manpower  and  other  facts,  to  gain  access  to  and  feed  over  any- 
thing but  a small  portion  of  the  total  quail  range.  Also,  as  al- 
ready pointed  out,  winter  quail  losses  do  not  result  solely  from  the 
lack  of  food.  In  addition,  the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  it  is 
inadvisable  to  build  up  any  game  population  to  a point  where  it 
must  depend  to  any  appreciable  extent  on  artificial  winter  feeding 
because  in  time  its  size  will  exceed  the  facilities  for  winter  feeding, 
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and  any  species  forced  to  depend  on  artificial  food  supply 
sources  is  quite  likely  to  lose  certain  of  those  very  character- 
istics which  make  it  a desirable  game  animal. 

Though  admittedly  most  popular  with  a very  large  per- 
centage of  the  hunters,  Pennsylvania’s  restocking  program  has 
for  the  money  spent  probably  been  the  least  effective  of  the 
Commission’s  quail  management  practices.  The  proof  of  this 
statement  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  1936  and  1937,  after  a twenty- 
year  period  wherein  restocking  was  stressed  above  all  other 
management  techniques,  the  quail  population,  as  a result  of 
one  winter  of  extreme  severity,  reached  one  of  the  lowest 
points  in  its  known  history. 

The  cause  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  quail  stocking  program 
lies  not  in  the  fact  that  many  of  the  plantings  have  met  with  fail- 
ure, but  in  the  fact  that  no  restocking  program  can  ever  offset  to 
any  appreciable  extent  the  heavy  losses  bound  to  be  suffered  by 
birds  in  the  wild  state  during  each  of  those  winters  of  extreme 
severity  which  are  periodically  known  to  occur.  Also,  in  all  fair- 
ness it  must  be  stated  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  where 
the  stocking  of  quail  has  met  with  failure,  the  cause  lay  not  so 
much  in  the  general  principle  itself,  but  in  the  quality  of  stock 
available  for  release  and  in  the  seasons  of  the  year  wherein  it  was 
necessary  to  make  the  plantings. 

The  foregoing  statements  should  not  be  taken  as  an  implication 
that  the  Commission’s  quail  restocking  activities  have  met  only 
with  failure,  because  such  definitely  is  not  the  case.  It  is  a known 
fact  that  certain  of  the  plantings  have  proven  practically  100  per 
cent  successful,  while  others  have  turned  out  to  be  complete  fail- 
ures. The  significant  point  is  that  the  percentages  of  success  and 
failure  have  never  been  accurately  determined. 

Little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  the  stocking  of  quail 
within  the  State.  Private  individuals  are  reported  to  have  made 
small  plantings  in  various  sections  of  the  Commonwealth  during 
the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century  (Kalbfus,  1905).  The  first 
record  of  any  stocking  by  the  Game  Commission  appears  in  the 

Annual  Report  for  the  Year  1906  which  says,  “ we  imported 

from  Alabama  at  a cost  of  $9.00  per  dozen  (six  cocks  and  six 
hens)  3,700  quail  last  spring.  The  birds  are  reported  to  have  done 
exceedingly  well  throughout  the  State  ” Certainly,  the  re- 

lease of  live-trapped  quail  from  Alabama  in  Pennsylvania  during 
the  spring  of  the  year  could  be  expected  to  produce  favorable  re- 
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suits.  Such  practice  was,  however,  only  short  lived  because  just 
about  the  time  it  was  first  undertaken,  those  states  which  of  ne- 
cessity had  to  be  relied  upon  as  supply  sources  were  in  the  proc- 
esses of  enacting  legislation,  similar  to  that  already  then  in  force 
in  Pennsylvania,  which  would  prohibit  the  exportation  of  their 
native  raised  game  to  other  states  for  restocking  purposes.  This 
exactly  parallels  the  rabbit  situation  with  which  the  Commission 
is  now  faced  and  which  the  recently  announced  rabbit  program  is 
designed  to  offset. 

In  1915,  following  the  elimination  of  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
quail  from  other  States  in  the  Union,  the  Commission  undertook  a 
plan  which  eventually  saw  the  importation  and  release  of  many 
thousands  of  Mexican  bobwhite  quail,  a subspecies  closely  allied 
to  our  native  quail.  At  first,  these  birds  were  shipped  by  boat  from 
Mexico  to  New  York  City  and  were  then  relayed  by  railway  ex- 
press to  the  points  of  release.  Later  they  came  direct  by  rail  from 
Mexico  to  Pennsylvania.  In  some  few  isolated  instances  the  Mexi- 
can birds  are  known  to  have  bred  shortly  after  release  and  to  have 
thrived  fairly  well  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  after  being 
turned  out.  In  other  cases  they  are  reported  to  have  crossed  with 
some  native  birds,  thus  producing  offspring  with  characteristic 
hybrid  vigor,  but  these  individuals  also  “petered  out”  after  a pe- 
riod of  several  years.  By  and  large,  the  release  of  Mexican  quail 
met  only  with  failure.  The  reasons  for  this  are  not  known,  but  in 
the  absence  of  a better  explanation,  it  may  be  tentatively  concluded 
that  naturally  a bird  of  different  range  requirements,  they  were 
for  one  or  more  physiological  reasons  unable  to  thrive  under  Penn- 
sylvania conditions. 

Some  few  years  after  the  last  Mexican  importations  were  made, 
the  Commission  undertook  the  release  of  Virginia  bobwhites  arti- 
ficially propagated.  The  State’s  first  quail  farm,  employing  me- 
chanical incubators  and  brooders,  was  established  as  a unit  of  the 
Fisher  State  Game  Farm  in  1932.  From  that  date  up  to  and  in- 
cluding October,  1937,  a total  of  slightly  over  40,700  quail  was 
propagated  at  and  released  from  the  farm. 

It  has,  unfortunately,  been  impossible  to  measure  at  all  accu- 
rately the  results  obtained  from  the  release  of  the  artificially  reared 
quail.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  a detailed  check  of  this  may  soon 
be  forthcoming  as  the  Commission  in  1936  adopted  a policy  of 
banding  all  birds  released  for  restocking  purposes  and  a careful 
record  of  the  band  returns,  combined  with  a detailed  field  study, 
should  over  a period  of  a few  years  provide  the  answer  to  the 
question. 

In  the  absence  of  definite  facts  and  figures,  it  is  possible  merely 
to  make  certain  deductions  based  purely  on  logic  and  known  facts 
of  a similar  nature.  Along  this  line,  it  appears  safe  to  conclude 
that  the  artificial  restocking  program  has  not  produced  the  fa- 
vorable results  many  persons  attribute  to  it.  First  of  all,  it  is 
known  that  55  per  cent  of  the  birds  in  question  were  released 
prior  to  the  winter  of  1935-36.  Obviously,  even  if  they  had  lived  and 
reproduced  up  to  that  time,  the  great  percentage  of  them  and  their 
offspring  were  killed  by  that  severe  winter. 

Secondly,  of  the  40,700  birds  released  from  the  State  Game  Farm 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Editor’s  Note:  In  connection  with  Mr. 
Haverstick’s  article  it  is  well  to  call  atten- 
tion to  Section  504  of  the  New  Game  Code 
which  states : 

“It  is  lawful,  with  the  written  approval 
of  the  commission,  or  one  of  its  regular 
salaried  field  officers,  to  trap  quail  of  any 
kind  and  ringneck  pheasants,  from  the  first 
day  of  December  to  the  first  day  of  April 
next  following,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
them  alive  during  the  winter,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  separating  a covey  to  increase 
the  chances  of  propagation,  but  for  no  other 
purpose  whatever.  Every  person  so  trap- 
ping game  birds  shall  attach  his  name  and 
address,  in  plain  English,  to  all  traps  so  used, 
and  shall  report  the  number  of  species  there- 
of so  trapped  to  the  district  game  protector, 
or  to  the  commission,  at  the  end  of  each 
month. 

“It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  trap 
quail  or  pheasants  for  the  purposes  stipu- 
lated in  this  section  without  the  written 
approval  herein  required,  or  to  transport 
from  one  locality  to  another  locality  in  this 
State  any  such  quail  or  pheasant,  except 
by  written  permission  of  the  director.  All 
birds  thus  taken  shall  be  liberated  in  the 
spring  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit.” 


THE  writer  knows  of  no  better  way  to 
save  quail  during  severe  winters  than 
by  trapping  them  when  the  first  snow  ar- 
rives and  housing  them  in  strictly  sani- 
tary quarters  until  Spring.  In  addition  to 
saving  whole  coveys  with  an  extremely 
low  mortality  rate,  it  is  possible  greatly  to 
increase  the  former  number  of  birds  by  re- 
leasing them  in  pairs  of  CROSS-MATES. 

In  trapping  quail  the  first  step  is  to  bait 
the  birds  for  a few  days  with  a good  grade 
of  scratch  feed  mixed  with  10%  fine  or 
medium  grit  Grit  is  absolutely  imperative 
in  the  diet  of  a quail  because  without  it 
they  will  die.  After  baiting  for  a few  days 
at  a given  spot,  usually  at  a feeding  sta- 
tion, I place  a Game  Commission  Quail  Trap, 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration, 
with  food  in  the  center.  A funnel-shaped 
opening  forms  the  only  entrance  to  the  de- 
sired food  and  after  one  or  two  birds  enter 
the  trap  it  is  not  long  until  the  entire  covey 
is  captured. 

The  utmost  care  is  required  in  trapping 
quail,  but  the  interesting  nature  of  the  work 
and  the  rewards  obtained  more  than  make 
up  for  the  extreme  pains  taken.  Before  the 
birds  enter  the  trap,  several  trips  every  hour 
or  so  must  be  made  to  prevent  vermin  from 
destroying  the  trapped  birds.  The  trapped 
birds  are  then  removed  from  a door  located 


TRAPPING  QUAIL 
FOR  SPRING 
RELEASE 

By  J.  M.  HAVERSTICK 

in  the  top  center  of  the  trap.  A good  idea 
is  to  immediately  band  each  cock  with  an 
aluminum  band  bearing  a serial  number  be- 
fore placing  in  the  carrying  crate. 

I like  a quail  carrying  crate  such  as  pic- 
tured, made  of  canvas,  with  a partition 
through  the  center;  one  side  being  for  cocks 
and  one  side  for  hens.  This  is  a desirable 
feature  in  case  the  cocks  are  not  banded 
immediately  upon  removal  from  the  trap 
into  the  crate.  Both  ends  of  the  crate  are 
screened  to  provide  proper  ventilation  in 
transit  to  the  housing  quarters.  Thought 
should  also  be  given  to  the  type  of  housing 
quarters  used  so  that  the  birds  can  be  re- 
moved with  ease  at  the  proper  time.  Proper 
ventilation  is  necessary  during  their  tem- 
porary confinement  as  well  as  good  food, 
fresh  water,  coarse  sand  or  medium  grit. 
Apples  and  green  food  should  also  be  fed 
along  with  the  scratch  feed.  Moisture  is 
obtained  from  the  apples  in  the  event  the 
water  freezes  in  the  receptacle  as  some- 
times happens.  The  sun  should  be  per- 
mitted to  shine  through  open  windows.  Glass 
should  be  covered  with  burlap  as  well  as 
the  window  openings  unless  they  are 
screened.  Even  when  the  window  openings 
are  screened,  when  sunshine  is  not  being 
utilized,  I like  the  burlap  shades,  as  the 
birds  will  not  hurt  themselves  when  they 
fly  against  it.  A record  of  the  banded  birds 
should  be  kept  prior  to  releasing  in  the 
winter  holding  pen. 

Several  sportsmen’s  associations  have  co- 
operated in  this  worthy  conservation  work 
in  Lancaster  County,  with  splendid  results. 
They  followed  instructions  perfectly  with  the 
result  that  our  combined  mortality  rate  was 
less  than  1%.  Several  Deputies  in  this 
county  have  also  done  admirable  work  along 
these  lines.  By  cooperating  we  traded  male 
partridges  with  each  other  with  the  result 
that  new  blood  was  introduced  all  around. 


It  may  be  interesting  to  know  we  were  able 
to  trace  an  entirely  new  covey  of  quail  at 
each  liberation  point.  I am  getting  ahead  of 
my  story,  but  I know  it  will  also  be  in- 
teresting to  know  that  the  following  open 
season  we  had  reports  on  two  of  these  band- 
ed quail  being  shot  within  150  yards  and 
200  yards  from  where  these  birds  had  previ- 
ously been  released  the  preceding  spring. 

The  matter  of  liberating  pairs  of  cross- 
mated  quail  is  extremely  important.  The 
birds  must  be  permitted  to  WALK  OUT  of 
the  crate  or  receptacle.  Personally,  I like 
an  ordinary  shoe  box  for  this  work.  The 
birds  should  be  paired  in  the  housing  quar- 
ters when  you  are  ready  to  liberate  them, 
one  pair  to  a shoe  box,  making  note  of  the 
band  numbers  at  the  time  on  top  of  the  box. 
Holes  should  be  punched  in  or  narrow  slots 
cut  in  each  side  to  provide  ventilation  while 
in  transit.  An  ordinary  piece  of  twine  is 
used  to  keep  the  lid  on  the  box  while  the 
quail  are  being  moved. 

We  are  now  ready  to  liberate  one  pair, 
after  selecting  a brushy  place  near  water. 
A site  of  this  kind  is  necessary  if  you  want 
the  birds  to  breed  in  the  vicinity  where 
stocked.  First  the  string  is  cut  from  around 
the  box;  then  by  keeping  one  hand  over  the 
one  end,  either  gently  tear  off  or  turn  it 
under  so  that  the  pair  of  quail  can  walk  out 
at  their  leisure. 

Keep  the  hand  over  this  opening  until  the 
birds  stop  fluttering  within,  at  the  same  time 
keeping  the  lid  intact  with  the  other  hand. 
If  you  are  liberating  several  pairs  of  birds, 
time  may  not  permit  you  to  watch  each  pair 
walk  out  as  sometimes  it  requires  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour  or  more. 

The  birds  should  not  see  you  when  they 
walk  out,  as  they  become  frightened  and 
separated,  which  is  to  be  guarded  against. 
If  vermin  should  happen  along  and  attempt 
to  enter  the  open  end  of  the  box,  after  you 
leave,  the  least  fluttering  of  the  birds  will 
send  the  loose-fitting  shoe  box  lid  off  and 
the  birds  will  escape. 

This  article  is  dedicated  to  an  old  ex- 
perienced and  venerable  Lancaster  sports- 
man who  has  had  many  years’  experience  in 
feeding,  trapping,  propagating  and  hunting 
quail,  viz.,  Mr.  Gust  Lutz.  Any  success  I 
may  have  had  in  the  trapping  and  increasing 
of  quail  in  this  county  may  be  attributed  to 
him.  Many  Field  Officers  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission will  no  doubt  remember  him  and 
his  discourse  on  bird-trapping  at  the  Mt. 
Gretna  State  Conference  in  the  summer 
of  1930. 
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TRAPS 

AND 

TRAPPING 

By  H.  L.  PLASTERER 


Editor’s  Note.  Rules  and  regulations  governing  the  season,  as 
well  as  more  detailed  information  regarding  trapping  methods, 
may  be  secured  at  the  office  of  the  Commission. 

THE  last  trapping  season  in  Pennsylvania  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful one  in  many  years.  Fur-bearing  animals  were 
plentiful,  and  weather  conditions  were  such  that  the  trappers  were 
able  to  operate  during  the  entire  season. 

The  trappers  derived  their  greatest  revenue  from  the  muskrat 
and  the  skunk.  The  sale  of  the  pelts  of  these  two  species  alone 
netted  over  one  million  dollars.  This  amount  is  approximately 
one-half  the  total  revenue  realized  from  pelts  of  all  species  of  fur- 
bearers  taken  during  the  1936-37  season.  We  cannot  help  but  won- 
der just  what  the  actual  value  of  these  pelts  would  have  been  had 
they  all  been  properly  handled.  Our  experience  in  handling  pelts 
which  are  forwarded  to  the  Commission  in  claim  for  bounty,  con- 
vinces us  that  proper  care  is  not  exercised  in  the  treatment  of 
raw  fur,  and  we  believe  that  the  loss  resulting  from  this  lack  of 
care  is  great. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  the  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  acquaint 
the  trapper  with  the  best  methods  of  taking  fur-bearers,  to  make 
it  possible  for  him  to  obtain  the  best  commercial  benefits,  and  to 
make  the  1937-38  trapping  season  even  more  successful  than  the 
commendable  season  of  1936-37. 

Caution  should  be  taken  in  removing  the  pelt,  uniform  stretch- 
ers should  be  used,  and  the  pelt  should  be  dried  or  cured  in  a cool, 
dry  place.  These  are  three  rules  which  the  trapper  should  observe 
if  he  hopes  to  receive  the  best  market  value  for  his  furs.  We 
would  suggest,  in  case  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
caring  for  your  pelts,  that  you  contact  your  local  fur  dealer  who 
will  be  able  to  advise  you. 

Care  of  Traps 

The  trapper  should  familiarize  himself  with  the  habits  of  the 
animals  he  expects  to  trap.  After  this  he  should  secure  a good 
grade  of  trap,  one  that  will  be  sure  to  hold  the  animal  when  caught, 
as  a wary  old  fox  seldom  gets  his  toes  pinched  twice.  Do  not  use 
cheap  or  weakened  traps! 

Traps  and  chains  for  all  fox  sets,  with  the  exception  of  the  water 
set,  should  be  boiled  for  at  least  two  hours  in  butternut  (white 
walnut)  bark  and  water,  about  two  parts  water  to  one  of  bark. 
Leave  the  traps  in  the  liquid  until  the  water  cools,  after  which  they 
may  be  taken  out  and  hung  up  until  ready  for  use.  If  butternut 
is  not  available,  use  soft  maple  bark  instead.  The  bark  should  be 
taken  from  the  limbs  rather  than  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  so 
that  the  tree  will  not  be  destroyed. 

This  method  of  boiling  traps  will  give  them  a blue-black  color, 
and  will  remove  all  rust,  or  any  human  or  animal  scent  that  may  be 
on  them.  If,  after  six  or  eight  weeks  of  trapping,  the  traps  become 
rusty  or  have  been  handled  frequently,  repeat  the  boiling  process. 

In  making  a fox  or  wildcat  set  it  is  not  a good  plan  to  stake  the 
trap  down  or  fasten  it  to  a stationary  object,  for  by  doing  so  the 
fox  or  cat  may  be  lost.  When  the  animal  steps  into  a trap  it  will 
immediately  make  a large  jump,  and  if  the  trap  jaws  are  not  prop- 
erly set  on  the  animal’s  leg,  it  may  pull  itself  free.  By  using  the 
grapple  hook  or  clog,  the  animal  will  be  free  in  making  the  jump. 


The  box  set  can  be  made  anywhere  without  endangering  the  lives 
of  small  birds  and  animals 

and  by  the  time  the  grapple  or  clog  fastens  itself  to  a bush  or  root, 
the  trap  jaws  will  have  set  on  the  animal’s  leg,  holding  it  securely. 

Another  advantage  in  using  the  clog  or  grapple  is  that  the  animal 
will  leave  the  set  and  be  fast  somewhere  nearby,  not  destroying 
the  set,  and  the  trap  may  be  reset  at  the  same  place.  When  the 
grapple  hook  is  used,  it  may  be  placed  underneath  the  trap  and  is 
more  easily  concealed  than  the  clog.  When  a clog  is  used,  a 
trench  must  be  cut  into  the  ground  to  hide  the  chain  and  clog. 
The  clog  should  be  a dead  stick  or  limb  from  two  to  three  feet  in 
length,  and  just  large  enough  so  that  the  ring  on  the  trap  chain 
will  go  over  it.  The  ring  of  the  chain  should  be  fastened  to  the 
center  of  the  stick.  The  clog  must  be  concealed  under  leaves  or 
grass,  or  whatever  covering  may  be  on  the  ground. 

Water  Sets  For  Foxes 

Select  a spring  that  will  not  freeze  over  during  cold  weather, 
the  water  of  which  is  about  on  a level  with  the  immediate  sur- 
roundings. For  early  trapping,  a stream  will  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose. About  six  or  seven  inches  from  the  shore,  place  a trap  on  a 
rock  or  other  solid  substance,  so  that  the  pan  will  be  on  a level 
or  slightly  under  the  surface  of  the  water.  Cover  all  the  trap 
and  chain,  with  the  exception  of  the  pan,  with  dead  leaves  or  grass 
taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  spring.  On  the  pan  of  the  trap  place 
a piece  of  moss  just  large  enough  to  cover  the  pan.  The  moss 
should  be  above  the  water  level  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a 
dry  place  to  step  while  securing  the  bait. 

Then  place  a moss-covered  rock  about  seven  inches  from  the 
trap  on  which  to  put  the  bait.  The  fox,  in  trying  to  secure  the 
bait,  will  step  on  the  moss-covered  pan  of  the  trap,  thinking  it  to 
be  a stone.  The  distance  from  the  bank  to  the  trap,  or  from  the 
trap  to  the  bait  should  not  be  too  far,  or  the  fox  will  not  try  to 
secure  the  bait. 

In  approaching  the  place  to  make  a set  of  this  kind,  the  trapper 
should  travel  in  the  water  and  should  remain  in  the  water  while 
making  the  set.  The  moss  and  rocks  should  be  secured  some 
distance  from  the  spring  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  banks  of  the 
spring  where  the  set  is  made. 

From  one  to  three  traps  may  be  used  on  each  set  The  traps 
should  be  set  reasonably  hard,  so  that  the  fox  will  have  to  put  his 
weight  on  the  pan  before  the  trap  will  spring.  The  trap  should 
be  set  with  the  jaws  parallel  with  the  line  the  fox  will  travel  in 
approaching  the  bait.  This  set  is  good  for  both  red  and  gray 
foxes. 

Dirt  Sets  For  Foxes 

The  fox  will  often  travel  old  roads  and  trails  through  the  woods, 
and  in  localities  where  this  occurs,  trappers  can  make  use  of  the 
knowledge  by  making  several  dirt  sets  in  the  following  way: 

Locate  an  old  stump  or  log  close  alongside  the  trail  to  make 
your  set,  as  it  is  at  such  places  that  mice  abound.  Dig  a small 
hole  about  six  inches  deep  beside  the  log  or  stump,  place  a small 
amount  of  bait  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  Dig  a hollow  about  ten 
inches  in  front  of  the  bait  hole  to  set  the  trap,  which  can  be  cov- 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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CONSERVATION 

OF 

HUMAN  LIFE 
AFIELD 

By  H.  HURN  DILLER 


MUCH  has  been  said  and  written  about  safety  on  the  high- 
way, in  the  home,  in  school,  in  industry  and  in  the  com- 
munity in  general.  All  well  regulated  industries,  schools  and  boats 
carrying  large  crews  and  passenger  lists  have  regular  compulsory 
fire-drills.  Thousands  of  legislative  bills  are  being  passed  annually 
regulating  traffic  with  the  object  in  mind  of  reducing  the  number 
of  accidents  and  making  the  highways  and  streets  safe  for  motor- 
ists and  pedestrians.  An  equally  large  number  of  bills  are  passed 
regulating  the  condition  of  machinery  and  equipment  in  industry 
with  the  same  end  in  mind.  Yet  these  same  men  whose  lives  are 
being  protected  on  the  highway  and  in  industry  by  legislative  bills 
are  annually  hunting  in  the  fields  and  mountains,  exposing  them- 
selves to  great  dangers  that  cannot  be  eliminated  by  legislation. 

In  1934  the  number  of  persons  killed  in  the  United  States  by 
firearms  totaled  3,023,  and  in  1935,  2,854.  According  to  a statement 
made  by  the  American  Red  Cross,  these  were  not  all  hunting  acci- 
dents but  probably  about  2,000  of  this  number  were  responsible  to 
that  cause.  Nearly  half  these  deaths  occurred  in  the  four  months 
of  hunting  season,  October  to  January. 

After  reading  these  astounding  figures,  it  is  high  time  for  the 
sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  United  States  at  large  to  organ- 
ize a concentrated  drive  and  materially  aid  in  reducing  this  acci- 
dent tolL 

Besides  those  killed  there  are  probably  thousands  of  accidents 
which  result  in  temporary  or  permanent  disability  that  never  reach 
the  files  of  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  but  cause  an  unlimited 
amount  of  misery,  pain,  discomfort  and  expense. 

In  order  to  reduce  this  accident  toll  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
sportsman  to  develop  a feeling  of  responsibility  within  himself  and 
so  display  this  feeling  that  it  will  radiate  about  him  and  influence 
his  associates.  He  should  preach  his  mission  of  safety  and  display 
safe  principles  and  practices  in  his  own  hunting  which  will  reflect 
themselves  on  his  fellow  associates. 

SAFE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICES 

These  are  simple.  Just  a lot  of  good  common  sense  but  here  they 
are  for  the  sake  of  emphasis: 

THE  FIREARM: 

In  the  Field: 

(1)  When  picking  up  a gun,  ascertain  whether  it  is  loaded  or 
not. 

(2)  Dragging  a gun  through  a wire  fence  is  likely  to  move 
the  trigger. 

(3)  Limbs  of  trees,  brush  and  weeds  have  been  known  to 
move  the  trigger. 

(4)  Don’t  use  gun  to  club  game  out  of  brush. 

(5)  Don’t  carry  cocked  gun  and  don’t  jump  on  brush  pile 
with  gun  in  hand. 

(6)  Always  carry  gun  with  muzzle  pointed  to  ground. 

(7)  Don’t  shoot  a moving  object  until  you  see  what  it  is  and 
until  you  ascertain  nothing  is  directly  in  front  of  or  be- 
hind the  game. 

(8)  Wear  red  on  your  cap  and  coat. 

(9)  Don’t  let  the  gun  muzzle  clog  with  snow  or  mud. 

(10)  Don’t  hunt  with  foolish  hunters.  Have  no  “Horse  Play.” 


(11)  Never  climb  fence  with  gun  in  your  hand. 

(12)  Never  jump  a run  of  water,  a tree  or  other  obstacle  with 
a gun  in  your  hand. 

(13)  Before  leaving  the  hunt,  unload  the  gun,  break  it  and 
leave  the  chamber  open. 

In  the  Home: 

(1)  Be  sure  gun  is  unloaded,  keep  it  stored  with  chamber 
open  and  stored  where  children  or  other  members  of  the 
household  can’t  get  it.  A locked  case  is  preferred. 

(2)  Cleaning  firearms  about  the  home  is  dangerous. 

(3)  Teach  children  the  danger  of  the  gun  as  well  as  the 
proper  use  of  it  and  teach  them  not  to  threaten  others 
with  toy  guns  in  play. 

In  Transportation: 

(1)  Be  sure  gun  is  unloaded  and  chamber  open. 

(2)  Pulling  a gun  carelessly  out  of  an  automobile  may  shoot 
someone. 

(3)  Carry  guns  with  nose  on  the  floor  of  the  automobile 
using  a blanket,  coat,  etc.  for  it  to  rest  upon. 

In  General: 

(1)  Treat  every  firearm  with  respect  for  its  potential  dead- 
liness. 

(2)  Learn  the  proper  technique  for  carrying,  cleaning,  and 
firing  every  type  of  weapon  you  use. 

(3)  Do  not  trust  to  memory  or  information  given  you  by 
someone  else,  ascertain  upon  picking  the  gun  up  whether 
or  not  it  is  loaded. 

(4)  Remember:  In  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  you  are  required 
to  have  a permit  to  carry  a pistol.  If  you  have  no  per- 
mit, you  have  no  business  carrying  a pistol. 

THE  HUNTING  KNIFE: 

(1)  Remember:  A knife  with  a blade  not  longer  than  four 
inches  is  allowed  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  A longer 
blade  may  get  you  into  trouble. 

(2)  A knife  whose  blade  you  can  conceal  in  the  handle  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  knife  with  a stationary  blade. 

(3)  A knife  with  a stationary  blade  should  never  be  carried 
any  other  way  except  in  a holster. 

(4)  Never  walk,  run  or  joke  with  a knife  in  your  hand. 

(5)  Always  cut  away  from  yourself,  never  toward  yourself, 
and  you’ll  never  cut  yourself. 

(6)  Remember  that  a sharp  knife  is  less  dangerous  than  a 
dull  one.  A dull  one  will  likely  slip  when  attempting  to 
cut. 

THE  CAMP-FIRE: 

(1)  Always  scrape  the  ground  bare  under  and  around  your 
fire,  leaving  no  possibilities  for  your  fire  to  creep. 
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(2)  Extinguish  fire  by  throwing  water  or  earth  on  it  before 
leaving  it. 

(3)  Never  smoke  in  the  woods. 

(4)  Report  any  conflagrations  to  the  nearest  firewarden,  CCC 
Camp,  fish  or  game  warden,  volunteer  firemens’  Organ- 
ization, etc.  immediately  upon  discovery.  Don’t  forget  to 
give  complete  directions  as  to  where  the  fire  can  be  found 
when  reporting  same. 

(5)  Remember:  fire  destroys  game,  giving  you  less  hunting. 

A Pennsylvania  hunter’s  motto  should  be: 

SAFETY  FIRST  — SAFETY  LAST  — SAFETY  ALWAYS  — 

Safety  pays  big  dividends. 

Let’s  make  these  words  a Pennsylvania  Flunter’s  pass-word  of 
the  forest. 


THE  FIRST  AID  PROGRAM 

Every  hunter  is  a potential  accident  case.  He  has  left  his  natural 
habitat,  has  come  into  strange  lands  and  he  exposes  himself  in  so 
doing  to  much  danger.  He  travels  over  rough  land  which  might 
mean  a fall  resulting  in  a fractured  bone.  His  firearm  and  other’s 
firearms  are  potential  enemies  which  might  mean  a sudden  dis- 
charge resulting  in  a dangerous  gunshot  wound.  He  exposes  him- 
self to  severe  weather  which  might  result  in  frostbite,  colds,  pneu- 
monia, etc.  And  he  exposes  himself  to  a great  many  other  dangers 
which  might  result  in  loss  of  life  or  limb,  if  not  that  serious,  in  loss 
of  time  and  the  expenditure  of  huge  sums  of  money  to  treat  blood 
poison,  tetanus,  infection  and  other  serious  ailments. 

Each  and  every  hunter  should  be  prepared  to  render  first  aid 
to  the  injured.  Your  local  Red  Cross  chapter  regularly  conducts 
classes  in  the  study  of  first  aid  and  the  hunter  should  enroll  in 
one  of  these.  Information  concerning  the  courses  can  be  obtained 
by  calling  on  or  addressing  a letter  to  the  secretary  of  your  local 
Red  Cross  chapter.  The  courses  are  taught  by  a local  doctor  or 
a lay-instructor  who  has  passed  a strenuous  course  preparatory  to 
receiving  his  instructor’s  certification  by  the  National  American 
Red  Cross. 

For  those  who  have  not  pursued  a course  in  first-aid  and  for 
those  who  wish  to  brush  up  on  the  subject  we  will  discuss  very 
briefly  some  points  that  the  hunter  should  know.  It  is  impossible 
in  the  limited  space  to  discuss  every  accident  that  a hunter  might 
meet  with  but  we  will  attempt  a rather  comprehensive  discussion 
with  the  hope  of  sufficiently  interesting  our  reader  that  he  might 
continue  his  study  by  entering  one  of  the  Red  Cross  classes. 

Every  deer  camp,  every  rod  and  gun  club  and  every  group  of 
men  who  hunt  together  should  have  in  their  midst  a man  or  sev- 
eral men  who  are  thoroughly  trained  in  the  subject.  Such  organiza- 


tions wishing  to  conduct  a course  in  first  aid  for  their  members 
can  be  assigned  an  instructor  by  expressing  their  desire  to  the 
secretary  of  the  local  Red  Cross  chapter.  If  the  local  secretary  can’t 
be  located,  address  National  American  Red  Cross  Headquarters, 
Washington,  D.  C.  and  request  information. 

THE  WOUND: 

The  wound  is  an  injury  that  breaks  the  skin:  a gun  shot,  a cut, 
a scratch,  etc. 

Treatment:  Never  wash  with  soap  and  water.  You  are  likely  to 
wash  the  germs  into  the  wound.  If  there  is  dirt  on  and  around  the 
wound  wash  it  with  a clean  sterile  cloth  saturated  with  alcohol. 
Wash  away  from  wound,  never  towards  it.  Never  touch  the  wound 
or  disturb  blood  clots.  Encourage  bleeding  but  not  to  excess.  Bleed- 
ing naturally  cleanses  the  wound. 

Apply  iodine,  allow  iodine  to  dry,  put  sterile  compress  over 
wound  and  bandage.  There  are  other  commercially-known  germ 
killers  but  iodine  has  been  found  very  successful. 

Never  try  to  remove  a bullet  or  shot  from  the  wound.  That  is  the 
doctor’s  business.  Always  see  a doctor,  if  the  wound  is  serious  and 
remember  that  a punctured  wound  caused  by  a nail,  gunshot,  etc., 
is  most  serious.  A punctured  wound  seldom  bleeds  freely. 

Shot  or  deep  stab  wounds  of  the  abdomen  are  always  very  seri- 
ous and  should  demand  the  doctor’s  immediate  attention.  Very 
often  internal  injuries  result.  Treatment  should  be  the  same  as  any 
other  punctured  wound  but  do  not  give  stimulants,  there  might  be 
internal  bleeding  and  in  that  case  stimulants  are  harmful  as  they 
encourage  bleeding.  Do  not  probe  with  an  applicator  with  iodine 
deeply  into  the  wound.  If  the  intestines  are  protruding,  place  pa- 
tient on  back  with  coat  or  pillow  under  knee.  The  protruding 
intestines  should  be  kept  wet  by  applying  cloths  of  warm  salt- 
water (one  teaspoon  of  salt  to  a pint).  Continue  this  treatment  until 
doctor  arrives.  Caution:  do  not  allow  intestines  to  dry. 

SHOCK: 

Shock  usually  follows  a serious  accident.  Sometimes  one  witness- 
ing an  accident  will  suffer  shock.  When  in  shock,  a patient’s  face 
is  pale,  cold  perspiration  appears,  the  pulse  is  rapid  and  weak,  the 
patient  is  cold  and  clamy,  he  is  interested  in  nothing  that  is  going 
on  about  him,  he  is  sometimes  nauseated  and  his  breathing  is 
irregular.  The  first  aider  should  look  for  all  or  a combination  of 
these  symptoms. 

Treatment:  Lay  the  patient  down,  put  covers  over  and  under 
him,  apply  hot  water  bottles,  hot  bricks  or  stones  wrapped  in 
clothing  to  the  feet  and  under  the  arms  and  between  the  legs.  Give 
drink  of  hot  water,  milk,  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  coffee  or  tea; 

Continued  on  page  30) 
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A large  buck  raised  with  a light  tripod 


HANGING 
THEM  UP 

By  COL.  CHARLES  A.  RANLETT 

The  best  venison  means  quick  drainage, 
which  is  not  always  easy. 


A big  deer  hung  with  a low  tripod — but  it  works. 


THERE  he  is,  two  hundred  pounds  of 
whitetail  buck,  heavy  as  lead  and  slip- 
pery as  an  eel,  stretched  out  so  he  seems  as 
big  as  a canoe,  and  you  are  all  sole  alone. 
Worse  and  more  of  it,  you  are  in  the  midst 
of  a cedar  swamp  where  great  trees  tower 
a hundred  and  fifty  feet  and  the  under- 
growth is  merely  here  and  there  a young 
fir  as  big  round  as  your  leg.  The  giants 
haven’t  a limb  ’til  you  get  up  high  and  the 
small  trees  have  nothing  to  tie  to.  So  what 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 

If  you  want  good  meat  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  get  the  critter  cleaned  and  hung 
up  just  as  soon  as  possible.  Hunting  may  be 
the  hardest  of  labor  at  times  and  when  the 
quarry  lies  dead  and  you  gloat  over  the  suc- 
cessful shot,  handle  and  estimate  the  antlers, 
and  think  all  those  crowding  thoughts  of 
the  supreme  moment  of  the  chase,  don’t 
waste  too  much  time  at  it,  especially  if  the 
shadows  are  getting  long  and  daylight  is 
fading.  You’ve  got  to  concentrate  now  on 
the  venison,  have  your  deer  hanging  and 
draining  before  he  is  cold,  and  make  camp 
by  dark.  Lots  of  deer  are  shot  in  the  late 
afternoon,  and  the  foregoing  pictures  a com- 
mon situation.  Whether  you  find  yourself  in 
just  such  conditions  or  out  in  a burn  where 
no  tree  is  bigger  than  a four-inch  birch  or 
poplar  the  question  is  the  same. 

The  Maine  tripod  is  the  only  answer  that 


I have  ever  found  to  solve  this  problem. 
Accompanying  photographs  illustrate  it  so 
that  but  little  explanation  is  necessary.  After 
the  viscera  is  removed,  and  you  have  heart 
and  liver  on  the  crotched  stick  ready  to  tote 
back  to  camp,  place  the  gambrel  stick,  and 
not  a very  long  one  either,  and  fasten  your 
length  of  rope  to  its  center,  double  or  triple 
wound  so  it  won’t  slip.  Take  your  belt-axe 
and  cut  small  trees  long  enough  to  give  you 
stout  eighteen  or  twenty-foot  poles,  and 
leave  a projecting  crotch,  if  possible  near  the 
small  end,  which  may  help  though  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary.  Lay  your  poles  three 
ways,  as  evenly  as  the  ground  permits,  small 
ends  together  at  the  gambrel-stick,  and 
fasten  the  rope,  short,  to  the  tripod-top.  This 
may  be  done  firmly  in  several  ways,  one  of 
the  best  ending  by  lifting  the  stick  outside 
and  across  two  of  the  tripod-poles.  The  deer 
is  raised  until  hanging  clear  by  pushing  in 
the  foot  of  one  pole  at  a time,  and  a man 
whose  strength  would  be  entirely  unequal  to 
lifting  the  body  will  be  able  to  do  it.  In  the 
case  of  a very  heavy  deer  that  is  hard  to 
start  lifting  it  may  be  possible  to  use  a 
spring-pole.  Bend  a sapling,  make  it  fast  to 
the  tripod-top,  and  get  the  aid  of  its  spring 
upward. 

The  photo  of  the  buck  which  is  apparently 
bound  to  one  of  the  tripod-poles  is  that  of 
a very  heavy  deer  which  I shot  about  noon 


one  day  when  hunting  alone  over  in  the  big 
swamp  south  of  Mud  Pond,  a couple  of 
miles  from  my  guide  Leon  Potter’s  camp  on 
Jo  Mary  Lake,  Maine,  two  years  ago.  I 
cleaned  him  and  started  to  make  a tripod, 
but,  as  there  were  still  many  hours  of  day- 
light, decided  to  go  back  to  camp  and  get 
assistance.  He  proved  too  much  for  me  to 
handle  alone  unless  I worked  a lot  harder 
than  I wished  to.  Leon,  who  had  been  hunt- 
ing with  another  man,  came  out  with  me  and 
as  difficulties  presented  themselves  at  first 
in  making  the  poles  hold  in  the  slippery 
earth  and  moss  I climbed  a young  fir,  trim- 
ming it  with  a hatchet,  ’til  my  weight  bent 
it  over  so  we  could  make  the  top  fast  to  the 
strongest  of  the  tripod-poles  to  which  the 
body  had  been  lashed.  This  gave  a good  lift 
and  there  was  then  no  trouble  pushing  the 
other  poles  in  from  the  sides  and  lifting  the 
deer.  Next  morning  Leon  was  able  to  get 
him  out  with  another  guide  who  was  then 
available  to  help.  I frankly  admit  that  I am 
through  carrying  one  end  of  a big  deer 
through  the  ghastly  footing  of  a swamp.  Left 
alone  I would  cut  such  a critter  in  two  and 
take  him  out  in  parts.  For  certain  reasons, 
however,  we  wanted  to  get  that  deer  out 
whole. 

Quite  a number  of  years  ago  I met  a man 
in  Virginia  who  habitually  carried  a light 
(Continued  on  page  31) 
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TOMMY  WOOD  sat  beside  Mary  on  the  bench  at  the  skeet 
field,  chin  on  his  hands  and  his  pet  quail  gun  sticking  over  his 
shoulder.  His  old  felt  hat  was  perched  back  on  his  head  and  a 
pocket  full  of  shells  caused  his  jacket  to  pull  down  from  his 
shoulders.  He  followed  the  shooting  critically.  Since  the  country 
club  had  added  a skeet  layout  to  its  golf  course  and  tennis  courts 
Tommy  had  been  standing  the  old  wing  shooters  on  their  ears  with 
his  swing,  timing  and  lead.  But  this  was  all  Greek  to  Mary. 

Tommy  was,  what  might  be  called,  a natural  shot.  As  a youngster 
he  shot  a .22  with  the  poise  and  accuracy  of  a veteran.  By  the  time 
he  was  eighteen  he  was  a crack  shot  with  a rifle.  A few  years  later 
he  acquired  an  old  quail  gun  and  had  been  shooting  with  it  ever 
since.  Tommy  wouldn’t  know  what  you  were  talking  about  if  you 
tried  to  explain  all  this  to  him,  he  simply  had  a yen  for  shooting 
and  a gift  for  timing  and  accuracy  that  was  beautiful  to  behold.  His 
fame,  if  it  could  be  called  that,  was  purely  local. 

Mary  huddled  up  to  Tommy  with  a shiver.  Her  neat  gray  suit 
was  too  light  for  a chilly  fall  evening.  She  was  an  efficient  little 
business  girl  who  thought  the  sun  rose  and  set  with  Tommy,  with 
whom  she  worked  at  Superior  Manufacturing  Co.,  but  she  thought 
skeet  was  only  a way  to  waste  time  and  money.  No  one  could  say 
that  Tommy  was  lazy,  he  worked  hard  selling  the  Superior  line  but 
for  the  life  of  her  Mary  couldn’t  see  rhyme  or  reason  in  shooting. 
In  addition  to  that  Mary  and  Tommy  were  engaged  to  be  married 
but  unless  Tommy  suddenly  came  through  with  a big  order  the 
wedding  day  was  far  distant. 

“Mr.  Pinchet  wants  to  see  you  in  the  morning,”  Mary  said  re- 
ferring to  the  sales  manager. 

“I’ll  stop  in,”  Tommy  mumbled  vaguely,  his  mind  on  the  man  at 
No.  8 position. 

“It  has  something  to  do  with  skeet,”  Mary  continued.  “Mr.  Blaine 
is  coming  to  town,  must  be  entertained,  likes  shooting  and  so  you 
are  to  be  elected,  old  boy.” 

Tommy  yanked  his  mind  from  the  field  and  turned  to  Mary. 
“Blaine,  president  of  B.  G.  Corporation!”  he  exclaimed.  “He’s  a 
crack  shot.  Must  be  out  to  close  a big  order.” 

“The  one  and  only  Blaine,  darling,  and  you  are  right  about  the 
order,”  Mary  replied  enthusiastically.  “But  Mr.  Pinchet  may  want 
to  arrange  for  that;  he  thinks  your  sales  methods  are  unconven- 
tional.” 

Tommy  turned  slowly  back  to  the  shooting.  It  was  the  same  old 
story.  He  was  allowed  to  chase  up  small  accounts  but  when  it  came 
to  a really  big  order  it  went  to  the  sales  manager  who  gracefully 
and  charmingly  signed  up  the  customer.  To  think  of  Pinchet,  who 
probably  thought  a Blue  Rock  was  some  kind  of  chicken,  selling  a 
huge  order  to  a gunner  like  Blaine,  turned  Tommy’s  stomach. 

The  assignment  turned  out  just  as  Mary  had  predicted,  the  party 
was  arranged  for  the  following  afternoon.  Mr.  Blaine  arrived  at 
twelve-thirty.  Tommy  was  to  pick  him  up  in  the  company  car, 
lunch  at  the  club,  Scotch  and  soda,  if  it  was  in  order,  and  a few 
hours  of  skeet.  That  was  all  there  was  to  it. 


“It’s  something  you’ll  enjoy,”  Pinchet  had  said,  “and,  of  course, 
we  will  pay  all  expenses.  Remember  our  client  pays  nothing.” 

The  accelerator  moved  up  and  down  slowly  under  Tommy’s 
dawdling  foot  as  he  sat  waiting  for  the  train.  He  frowned  as  he 
thought  of  the  work  before  him  and  in  his  mind  he  resolved  to 
show  Blaine  some  skeet  shooting  that  he  could  go  back  to  the  big 
city  and  talk  about. 

The  rumble  of  the  baggage  cart  announced  the  train  and  Tommy 
slowly  pulled  himself  out  of  the  car  and  walked  across  the  plat- 
form. A short,  pleasant  individual  stepped  off  the  train  and  walked 
up  to  him  with  outstretched  hand. 

“I’m  Blaine,  son.  Recognized  you  from  Pinchet’s  description. 
Where  is  this  skeet  layout?” 

Tommy  brightened  perceptively. 

“I’m  Tommy  Wood,”  he  said.  “The  field  is  only  a few  miles  out.” 

They  stepped  into  the  car  and  started  off.  On  the  way  to  the  club 
skeet  was  the  sole  topic  of  conversation.  They  argued  pleasantly 
about  the  relative  merits  of  a .410  and  a 20  gauge.  Should  a barrel 
length  be  twenty-six  inch  or  twenty-eight  inch.  How  much  drop 
should  the  stock  have.  What  should  be  the  lead  at  No.  8 position. 
It  went  on  and  on  until  a friendship  as  fragile  as  a clay  pigeon 
became  as  solid  as  the  concrete  road  on  which  they  rode. 

They  lunched,  dressed  and  were  out  on  the  field  in  less  than 
an  hour. 

“Pretty  nice,”  Blaine  commented  as  he  placed  a box  of  shells  in 
his  belt.  “Looks  due  north  or  I miss  my  guess  and  the  background 
is  perfect.  Ought  to  have  a good  score.” 

“Seems  to  work  all  right,”  Tommy  replied.  Turning  to  the  boy 
Johnny,  who  acted  as  puller  and  referee,  he  said,  “We’ll  be  shooting 
for  a couple  of  hours.  Got  plenty  of  shells?” 

“That  means  about  four  rounds,  Mr.  Wood,”  Johnny  answered. 
“We’ve  got  shells  and  targets.” 

Blaine  and  Tommy  walked  over  to  number  one  position  chatting. 

They  tossed  a coin  and  Tommy  won.  They  decided  to  shoot  both 
singles  around,  come  back  for 
doubles  and  then  take  number 
eight. 

“Before  you  start,  Tommy,” 

Blaine  suggested,  “how  about  a 
dime  on  a pigeon  just  for  the  fun 
of  it.” 

Tommy  smiled.  “Suits  me,”  he 
said,  as  he  stepped  up. 

Pull. 

The  Blue  Rock  whined  as  it 
came  out  of  the  low  house  and  was 
powdered  as  it  passed  over  num- 
ber eight. 

Pull. 

(Continued  on  page  27) 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION  OFFICIAL  1937  OPEN  SEASONS 
AND  BAG  LIMITS  FOR  GAME  AND  FUR-BEARING  ANIMALS 

Below  is  a summary  of  the  open  seasons  and  bag  limits  established  by  resolution  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  under  date  of  July  7,  1937,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Sections  501  and  601  of  the  Act  of  Assembly,  approved  June  3,  1937. 
Open  season  includes  both  dates  given,  Sundays  excepted  for  game.  The  shooting 
hours  daily  are  7 a.  m.  to  5 p.  m.,  except  Waterfowl  and  Coots  7 a.  m.  to  4 p.  m.  On 
November  1 no  hunting  before  9 a.  m.,  which  also  is  the  opening  hour  on  the  first  day 
of  the  seasons  for  male  deer  and  for  trapping  raccoons  and  fur-bearing  animals.  Rac- 
coons may  be  hunted  at  night.  The  daily  raccoon  limit  covers  animals  taken  noon  to 
noon. 


UPLAND  GAME  Bag  Limits 

(Small  game  possession  limit  2 days’  bag)  Day  Season 

Ruffed  Grouse  ...» - 2 6 

Bobwhite  Quail,  Gambel  Quail,  Valley  Quail 

(combined  kinds)  4 12 

Hares  (Snowshoe  or  varying)  2 8 

Wild  Turkey  (see  counties  closed  listed  below)*....  1 1 

Ringneck  Pheasants,  males  only 2 8 

Blackbirds  Unlimited  ■ 

Rabbits,  Cottontail  4 20 

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (combined  kinds)  6 20 

Squirrels,  Red  Unlimited 

Woodchucks  (commonly  called  Groundhogs)** Unlimited 

Raccoons,  all  counties  by  individual  or  hunting  party  2 10 

Raccoons,  by  trapping,  in  counties  listed  below***  10 

Bear,  over  one  year  old  by  individual 1 1 

Bear,  over  one  year  old  by  hunting  party  of  six 

or  more  2 2 

Deer,  antlerless,  in  certain  counties**** 1 1 

Deer,  male  with  2 or  more  points  to  1 antler 1 1 

Deer,  male  as  above,  by  hunting  party  of  six  or 
more  6 6 


Open  Seasons 


Not.  1-Nov.  13 


Nov.  1-Nov.  25 


Nov.  1-Aug.  15,  1938 
Nov.  1-Sept.  15, 1938 
Nov.  1-Dec.  31 
Dec.  1-Dec.  31 
Nov.  15-Nov.  20 

Nov.  15-Nov.  20 
Nov.  25-Nov.  27 
Nov.  29-Dec.  11 

Nov.  29-Dec.  11 


No  open  season — Reeves  Pheasants,  Hungarian  and  Chukar  Partridges,  Doves,  Elk 
and  cub  Bears. 


MIGRATORY  GAME 


(Possession  limit  one  day’s  bag) 

Rails  (including  Sora) 15  Unlimited) 

Gallinules  15  Unlimited) 

Woodcock  4 Unlimited 

Snipe,  Wilson  or  Jack 15  Unlimited 

Wild  Ducks  (Some  species  closed) 10  Unlimited 

Wild  Geese  (Brant  closed) 5 Unlimited 

Coots  or  Mudhens  25  Unlimited 

(Ask  Game  Commission,  Harrisburg,  for  full  Federal  Regulations.) 


Sept.  1-Nov.  30 
Oct.  1-Oct.  31 

Nov.  1-Nov.  30 


FUR-BEARERS  (Traps  not  to  be  set  before  9 A.  M.  the  first  day  of  the  open 
trapping  season  for  any  fur-bearing  animals  or  for  Raccoons  in  open  counties) 

Minks,  Opossums,  Skunks  Unlimited  Nov.  15-Feb.  28,  1938 

Muskrats  (by  trapping  only) Unlimited  Dec.  1-Feb.  28, 1938 

Beavers  (by  trapping  only)  in  counties  listed 
below*****  3 Feb.  15-Feb.  28, 1938 


NO  OPEN  SEASON— Otters. 

*No  open  season  on  Wild  Turkeys  during  1937  in  Clarion,  Clearfield,  Forest, 
Schuylkill,  Venango  and  Warren  Counties. 

**The  season  is  now  open  on  woodchucks  until  Sept.  15.  Closed  Sept.  16  to  Oct.  31. 

***Counties  open  to  Raccoon  trapping:  Bradford,  Cameron,  Carbon,  Centre,  Clarion, 
Clearfield,  Clinton,  Columbia,  Crawford,  Elk,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lackawanna, 
Luzerne,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Monroe,  Pike,  Potter,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Tioga, 
Union,  Venango,  Warren,  Wayne  and  Wyoming.  Traps  not  to  be  set  or  staked  out 
before  9 A.  M.  the  first  day. 

****Special  open  season  for  the  killing  of  a limited  number  of  Deer  without  visible 
antlers  or  horns,  without  regard  to  sex  or  size  or  weight,  by  special  permit  costing 
$2.00  in  certain  counties.  Detailed  information  concerning  number  of  permits  which 
will  be  issued  in  counties  declared  open,  when  they  will  be  available  for  issuance,  etc., 
may  be  secured  direct  from  the  Commission  at  Harrisburg. 

*****COUntieS  open  to  Beaver  trapping:  Bradford,  Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield, 
Clinton,  Columbia,  Elk,  Jefferson,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Montour,  Northumberland, 
Potter,  Snyder,  Sullivan,  Tioga  and  Union.  Write  Commission  for  detailed  information. 


HAVE  HIGH  HOPES  FOR  WILDLIFE 
UNDER  NEW  U.  S.-STATE  PROGRAM 

President  Roosevelt  approved,  on  Septem- 
ber 2,  an  act  providing  that  the  United 
States  shall  aid  the  States  in  wildlife  restora- 
tion projects.  The  act  is  to  take  effect  July 
1,  1938. 

The  new  law,  sponsored  by  the  General 
Wildlife  Federation  and  other  conservation 
groups,  authorizes  appropriations  equal  to 
revenue  derived  from  Federal  taxes  on  fire- 
arms, shells,  and  cartridges,  for  a Federal- 
State  wildlife  program.  Tax  receipts  in  pre- 
vious years  indicate  that  the  funds  may  total 
about  $3,000,000  annually. 

Wildlife-restoration  projects  to  be  financed 
by  the  new  funds  will  include  the  selection, 
acquisition,  and  development  of  areas  for 
wildlife  and  also  research  on  wildlife-man- 
agement problems. 

Benefits  of  Act  Pointed  Out 

Describing  the  act  as  "epoch  making  in 
the  history  of  wildlife  conservation,”  officials 
of  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey  pointed  out 
the  following  outstanding  features  of  the  new 
set-up: 

Funds  from  Federal  taxes  of  firearms  and 
ammunition  will  for  the  first  time  be  avail- 
able for  improving  wildlife  conditions. 

Hunting-license  fees  of  participating  States 
will  be  used  solely  for  wildlife  purposes. 

Money  for  the  improvement  of  wildlife 
conditions  will  be  spent  in  accordance  with  a 
carefully  planned  program. 

Federal  participation  in  wildlife-conserva- 
tion measures  is  extended  to  those  involving 
resident  and  upland  species,  as  well  as  mi- 
grants. 

Cooperation  between  Federal  and  State 
wildlife  officials  will  be  furthered.  The  new 
program  also  follows  a recent  movement  ad- 
vanced by  Ira  N.  Gabrielson,  Chief  of  the 
Biological  Survey,  and  approved  by  Secre- 
tary Wallace,  for  increased  cooperation  be- 
tween Federal  and  State  officials  in  matters 
affecting  migratory-bird  conservation. 

Outstanding  and  ultimate  benefits  of  the 
new  program  will  be  the  restoration  of  land 
and  water  areas  to  the  uses  of  wildlife.  Land, 
“the  basis  of  all  things,”  is  essential  to  any 
program  for  the  improvement  of  wildlife 
conditions. 

States  Receive  Proportionate  Shares 

The  amount  of  the  appropriations  provided 
for  in  the  new  act  that  will  be  available  for 
each  State  will  depend  on  the  size  of  the 
State  and  the  number  of  hunting  licenses 
sold  there.  After  the  deduction  of  not  more 
than  8 percent  of  the  total  appropriation,  for 
tbe  administration  of  the  act  and  for  the 
acquisition  development,  and  maintenance  of 
Federal  refuges,  the  remaining  funds  will  be 
divided  in  half.  One  half  will  be  apportioned 
according  to  State  areas,  the  other  half  ac- 
cording to  hunting  licenses  sold. 

On  the  basis  of  a $3,000,000  total,  it  is 
estimated  that  each  State  would  have  avail- 
able nearly  46  cents  for  each  square  mile 
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CURRENT  TOPICS 

FARMERS  MAY  HUNT  ANTLERLESS  DEER  ON  OWN  LAND 

WITHOUT  PERMIT 


within  its  boundaries  and,  according  to  the 
1936  hunting  license  reports,  more  than  23 
cents  for  each  license  sold. 

Not  more  than  $150,000,  however,  is  to  be 
made  available  to  any  one  State  in  a year, 
and  the  act  also  provides  for  a minimum 
allotment  of  $15,000. 

States  To  Do  Their  Part 

States,  according  to  the  act,  will  cooperate 
by  providing  funds  equal  to  one-third  of 
their  Federal  allotments,  and  by  carrying  on 
the  projects  in  accordance  with  Federal 
standards.  A State’s  participation  will  follow 
its  assent  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  and 
also  will  depend  on  its  enactment  of  wildlife- 
conservation  laws,  “which  shall  include  a 
prohibition  against  the  diversion  of  license 
fees  paid  by  hunters”  for  any  other  purpose 
than  the  administration  of  the  State  fish  and 
game  department. 

Funds  allotted  to  any  State  that  does  not 
desire  to  avail  itself  of  the  benefits  of  the  act 
and  funds  that  are  not  spent  or  obligated 
during  the  period  in  which  they  are  available 
may,  according  to  authorization  of  the  act, 
be  made  available  for  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Migratory  Bird  Con- 
servation Act.  This  act  provides  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  Federal 
bird  refuges. 

Highway  Act  Pointed  Road  to  New  Program 

The  enlarged  Federal  wildlife  program  has 
been  laid  out  in  a manner  similar  to  that 
provided  by  the  Federal  Highway  Act,  and 
the  process  of  administering  the  new  act  is 
similar  to  that  proved  effective  in  carrying 
out  the  Federal-State  road  program. 

The  new  measure  is  considered  to  a great 
extent  an  outcome  of  the  North  American 
Wildlife  Conference  which  was  called  in 
Washington  in  February,  1936,  by  President 
Roosevelt  and  which  resulted  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  General  Wildlife  Federation. 

In  his  invitation  to  the  conference,  the 
President  expressed  the  hope  “that  from  it 
will  come  constructive  proposals  for  concrete 
action;  that  through  these  proposals  existing 
State  and  Federal  governmental  agencies  and 
conservation  groups  can  work  cooperatively 
for  the  common  good.” 

Outstanding  among  the  resulting  “pro- 
posals for  concrete  action”  has  been  that 
advocating  a Federal  grant-in-aid  to  the 
States.  A major  objective  of  the  General 
Wildlife  Federation,  it  has  also  been  spon- 
sored by  many  other  conservation  organiza- 
tions. In  reporting  the  bill,  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Conservation  of  Wildlife  Re- 
sources said: 

“The  provisions  of  this  bill  have  been  en- 
dorsed in  principle  by:  The  General  Wildlife 
Federation,  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America,  the  International  Association  of 
Fish  and  Game  Commissioners,  the  Western 
Association  of  Fish  and  Game  Commission- 
ers, the  American  Wildlife  Institute,  More 
Game  Birds  in  America,  New  England  Fish 
and  Game  Conference,  the  administrators  of 
the  conservation  departments  of  39  States, 
the  General  Federations  of  Women’s  Clubs, 
the  Garden  Clubs  of  America,  and  other  con- 
servation groups,  agencies,  and  individuals 
throughout  the  country.” 


(News  Release,  Nov.  10,  1937) 

“In  compliance  with  Governor  Earle’s  re- 
quest that  the  Game  Commission  permit 
farmers  to  shoot  antlerless  deer  on  their 
own  lands  under  the  same  conditions  as 
govern  doe  hunting  by  special  permit,  we 
have  instructed  our  officers  in  the  field  to 
allow  landowners  to  proceed  accordingly,” 
announced  Major  Nicholas  Biddle,  President 
of  the  Game  Commission,  today. 

“This  means  that  farmers  may  hunt  for 
antlerless  deer  during  the  special  season, 
November  25,  26  and  27,  on  the  lands  upon 
which  they  reside  and  cultivate  without  spe- 
cial permits. 

“In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Game  Law 
specifically  gives  landowners  the  right  to  kill 
deer  when  they  are  destroying  property  if 
such  lands  are  open  to  public  hunting,  and 
the  further  fact  that  such  landowners  are 
not  required  to  be  possessed  of  licenses  to 


A CORRECTION 

The  author  of  “The  Moshannon 
State  Park  and  Skeet  Grounds”  story 
in  our  November  issue  was  S.  KEN- 
DRICK LICHTY  not  BENJAMIN 
LICHTEY. 


hunt,  the  decision  to  allow  farmers  to  hunt 
for  antlerless  deer  in  the  54  counties  de- 
clared open  is  reasonable  and  fair,”  Major 
Biddle  concluded. 

Farmers  who  take  advantage  of  this  priv- 
ilege are  requested  to  report  any  deer  killed 
to  the  nearest  Game  Protector  or  to  the 
Harrisburg  Office  of  the  Game  Commission 
within  72  hours  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
statistics,  as  required  of  the  holders  of  spe- 
cial antlerless  deer  permits. 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  GOVERNOR 

(News  Release,  Nov.  10,  1937) 

“All  conservation  statistics  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe  show  where  too  many  does 
exist  for  each  buck  the  tendency  is  for  the 
stock  to  rapidly  deteriorate. 

The  Game  Commission,  therefore,  ordered 
a three-day  season  and  as  a safety  caution 
only  a few  licenses  were  issued.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  deer  have  grazed  off  land  and 
crops  of  the  farmers,  it  is  my  belief  the 
farmers  should  get  special  consideration. 

Therefore,  I am  asking  the  Commission  to 
permit  farmers  to  shoot  antlerless  deer  on 
their  own  lands  under  the  same  conditions 
as  under  the  special  permit. 

Under  this  regulation  the  farmers  will  be 
exempt  from  the  extra  charge  of  $2.00  for 
doe.” 


GOVERNOR  SHOOTS  WILD  TURKEY 


Photo  Courtesy  Harrisburg  Telegraph 
Governor  Earle  bagged  a fine  fourteen  pounder  In  the  Waterloo  section  of  Juniata  County 
on  Friday  morning,  Nov.  5.  With  him  were  se\eral  members  of  his  staff.  Fish  Commissioner 
Charles  A.  French,  and  Fish  Warden  Charles  Long;, 
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“SHOOT  THE  B”  PLANT 
A TREE 


The  Forestry  Committee  of  the  Hunting- 
don County  Game,  Fish,  and  Forestry  As- 
sociation has  undertaken  a program  whereby 
they  hope  to  plant  at  least  50,000  Asiatic 
Chestnut  trees  in  Huntingdon  County  during 
1938.  At  their  annual  Field  Day  on  Septem- 
ber 25th  the  Forestry  Committee  operated  a 
booth  where  they  had  a “Shoot  the  B”  con- 
test which  netted  them  $40.  This  money  is 
being  used  for  the  chestnut  tree  program. 

The  Committee  has  already  ordered  100 
pounds  of  seed  of  Asiatic  Chestnut  which  are 
immune  to  the  blight.  The  seed  will  be  strat- 
ified until  spring  when  it  will  be  taken  care 
of  at  the  Greenwood  Furnace  Nursery.  All 
work  in  connection  with  the  raising  of  the 
seedlings  will  be  done  by  members  of  the 
Association.  In  order  to  get  additional  money 
for  the  program  a letter  is  being  written  by 
Harold  S.  Fisher,  Chairman  of  the  Forestry 
Committee,  to  each  hunting  camp  in  Hunt- 
ingdon County.  The  program  is  explained 
to  the  camps  and  a request  is  made  for  a 
small  donation.  In  return  for  the  contribu- 
tion trees  will  be  furnished  to  them  next 
year. 

This  is  an  excellent  program  and  one 
which  could  well  be  carried  on  by  other  As- 
sociations. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Hess,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  who  won  the  husband  and  wife  contest 
at  the  Vandalia,  Ohio,  classics  this  year  by 
breaking  383x400,  were  given  quite  a sur- 
prise recently  by  the  Boyertown  Rod  and 
Gun  Club  when  they  were  presented  with 
a Toastmaster  in  the  presence  of  several 
hundred  persons  who  assembled  to  partic- 
ipate in  a registered  100  target  race.  The 
presentation  address  was  made  by  Norman 
M.  Wood  in  behalf  of  the  Boyertown  Gun 
Club  of  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hess  are  mem- 
bers. At  the  Vandalia,  Ohio,  shoot,  Mrs. 
Hess  broke  one  more  target  than  her  hus- 
band— 192x200.  By  one  target  the  Hesses 
took  the  match,  defeating  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sanders,  State  of  Virginia,  who  had  pre- 
viously held  the  honors  for  several  years. 


THE  KEYSTONE  SETTER  AND 
POINTER  FIELD  TRIAL 

The  Keystone  Setter  and  Pointer  Club 
Fall  Field  Trials  were  brought  to  a close  a 
little  after  sundown  on  September  26,  after 
two  days  that  were  jammed  full  of  activity. 
Three  stakes  were  run  off  on  Saturday,  with 
the  Open  Puppy  Stake  being  the  curtain 
raiser,  followed  by  the  Open  Derby  and 
Open  All-Age  in  the  order  named.  The  next 
day  the  Open  Shooting  Dog  Stake  and  the 
Berks  County  Shooting  Dog  contests  were 
staged. 

The  Keystone  Setter  and  Pointer  Club  on 
January  1,  1937,  comprised  about  65  local 
Berks  County  sportsmen.  During  the  past 
year  the  membership  has  grown  to  over  200 
dog  owners,  among  whom  are  some  of  the 
most  noted  bird  dog  campaigners  of  the  east. 
Eighty-five  dogs  were  entered  in  this  trial. 

The  trial  went  off  remarkably  well  under 
the  guidance  of  the  club’s  officers  and  field 
trial  committees.  A well  known  campaigner, 
M.  C.  Heckscher,  of  Strafford,  Pa.,  who  has 
followed  Field  Trials  from  Maine  to  Florida 
for  the  past  twenty  years,  was  astonished  at 
the  large  turnout  for  the  trial.  “In  all  my 
experience,”  he  said,  “I  never  witnessed  a 
larger  gallery  at  any  Field  Trial  along  the 
Atlantic  Seaboard.  Between  3500  and  4000 
sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania  and  neighboring 
states  took  keen  interest  in  following  the  dif- 
ferent contests. 

Much  credit  is  due  W.  J.  Zimmerman,  the 
club’s  secretary,  for  the  splendid  manner  in 
which  he  announced  the  progress  of  the  races 
over  the  loud  speaker  system;  and  his  snappy, 
witty  repartee  gave  real  entertainment  for 
everyone  on  the  grounds. 

The  winners  of  the  Open-Puppy  Stake 
were  as  follows:  (6  dogs  competing — all 
Pointers)  First,  Pat  of  Sunnylawn — Pointer 
— Charles  Forrer,  owner  and  handler,  Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

Second,  Bess  of  Easton — Setter — Dr.  S. 
Ames,  owner,  Easton,  Pa.,  and  Harry  Rey- 
nolds, handler. 

Third,  Pal  of  Sunnylawn  — Pointer  — 
Charles  Forrer,  owner  and  handler,  Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

The  judges  for  the  Open  Puppy  Stake 
were:  William  Greene,  Runnemede,  N.  J.; 
Ammon  Kettering,  Annville,  Pa. 

The  winners  of  the  Open  Derby  Stakes 
were:  (14  dogs  competing — 8 Pointers  and  6 
Setters)  First,  Birdos  Doc  Ferris — Pointer — 
Albert  Fleming,  owner,  New  Jersey,  and 
Harry  Reynolds,  handler. 

Second,  Amos  Jones  — Pointer  — Harold 
Watson,  owner  and  handler,  Cornwells,  Pa. 

Third,  Tips  Joyeuse  Nan — Pointer — E.  W. 
Haeteman,  Bethlehem,  owner,  and  H.  Rey- 
nolds, handler. 

The  judges  for  the  Open  Derby  Stake 
were:  William  Green,  Runnemede,  N.  J.,  and 
Bob  Bell,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

The  winners  of  the  Open  All-Age  Stake 


were:  (14  dogs  competing — 11  Pointers  and  3 
Setters)  First,  Sylvan  Joe — Pointer — Mark 
C.  Spacht,  owner  and  handler,  Wiconisco, 
Pa. 

Second,  Middleburg  Dan — Pointer — L.  R. 
Durborow,  owner  and  handler,  New  Jersey. 

Third,  Bevan  — Pointer  — R.  C.  Barnard, 
owner,  New  Jersey,  and  Austin  Heckscher, 
handler. 

The  judges  in  the  Open  All-Age  Stake 
were:  William  Green,  Runnemede,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Bob  Bell,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

The  winners  of  the  Open  Shooting  Dog 
Stake  were:  (15  dogs  competing— 7 Pointers 
and  8 Setters)  First,  Kents  Commanche  Rap 
— Pointer — Dr.  Carl  Williams,  owner  and 
handler,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Second,  Jenny  of  Sunnylawn— Pointer— 
Charles  Forrer,  owner  and  handler,  Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Third,  Doc  Pucker — Pointer — Harold  Wat- 
son— owner  and  handler,  Cornwells,  Pa. 

The  judges  for  the  Open  Shooting  Dog 
Stake  were:  William  Green,  Runnemede, 
N.  J.;  Ammon  Kettering,  Annville,  Pa.,  and 
Lew  Lingle,  Sinking  Springs,  Pa. 

The  winners  of  the  Berks  County  Shoot- 
ing Dog  Championship  Stake  were:  (24  dogs 
competing— 10  Pointers,  13  Setters  and  1 
Dropper)  (First,  Hoboes  Carolina  Joe- 
Pointer — Elmer  Harbach,  owner  and  handler, 
Bernharts,  Pa. 

Second,  Belle  H — Pointer — Dr.  Isaac  High, 
owner,  Reading,  Pa.,  and  Joe  Schnetz,  han- 
dler. 

Third,  Schoeneck’s  Manitoba  Rap — Pointer 
— J.  A.  Albright,  owner  and  handler,  Mohn- 
ton,  Pa. 

The  judges  in  the  Berks  County  Shooting 
Dog  Stake  were:  Lew  Lingle,  Sinking 

Springs,  Pa.,  Connie  McGlynn,  Hyde  Park, 
Pa.,  and  Ammon  Kettering,  Annville,  Pa. 


FUNDS  FOR  HOSPITAL 

The  Mechanicsburg  Sportsmen’s  Protec- 
tive Association  recently  contributed  $25.00 
toward  furnishing  supplies  for  the  town’s 
new  hospital.  The  following  resolution  was 
made: 

“Even  though  our  Association  is  primarily 
interested  in  game  and  fish  and  the  protec- 
tion and  propagation  thereof,  we  are  also  in- 
terested in  the  public  affairs  of  our  commu- 
nity. This  organization  does  realize  that  it  is 
dependent  on  the  citizens  of  this,  and  sur- 
rounding communities  for  the  success  of  the 
association.  We  therefore  consider  it  a priv- 
ilege as  well  as  a pleasure  in  making  a con- 
tribution of  twenty-five  dollars  for  equipment 
to  the  Seidle  Memorial  Hospital  Association 
of  Mechanicsburg,  Penna.” 

They  raised  the  funds  at  their  annual  Field 
Day  celebration  in.  conjunction  with  the  New 
Cumberland  Sportsmen’s  Association. 

The  club  also  appropriated  $60.00  to  pur- 
chase quail  and  $60.00  for  fox  squirrels. 

Elwood  Straub,  Chairman  of  the  Game 
Committee,  reported  releasing  sixty  ring- 
necks  and  forty  quail  during  August. 
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WITH  THE  CLUBS 


LEHIGH  COUNTY  COON  DOG 
TRIALS 

The  fall  raccoon  trials  of  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley Coon  Hunters’  Association,  which  were 
held  recently  near  Bath,  Northampton  coun- 
ty, drew  a gallery  of  some  1500  persons. 

In  this  outdoor  sport,  which  is  rapidly 
growing  in  popularity  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  state,  the  success  of  the  day’s  event 
was  measured  both  by  the  number  of  spec- 
tators present  and  the  distances  from  which 
participants  came.  Entries,  attended  by  own- 
ers and  handlers,  were  registered  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and 
Ohio.  All  official  scorings  for  the  day  were 
tabulated  according  to  the  Leafy  Oak  rules. 

Prior  to  the  final  heat,  five  elimination 
races  were  run.  Winners  were:  accorded  to: 
Heat  No.  1,  “Mountain  Echo,”  owned  by 
De  Loughy  and  Behre  of  Madison,  N.  J., 
took  both  the  tree  and  line  record. 

Heat  No.  2,  “King  Cole,”  owned  by  Scott 
and  Leser,  Cleveland,  O.,  placed  in  the  tree 
while,  “West,”  Jack  Walker  of  Ringwood, 
N.  J.,  owner,  took  the  line. 

Heat  No.  3,  tree  honors  were  placed  b> 
“Diamond,”  owned  by  De  Loughy  and 
Behre  of  Madison,  N.  J.,  and  line  honors 
to  “Jack,”  from  the  stables  of  Scott  and 
Lesar  of  Cleveland,  O. 

Heat  No.  4,  won  in  both  places  by  “Shiek,” 
owned  by  De  Loughy  and  Behre,  Madison, 
N.  J. 

Heat  No.  5,  “Little  Buck,”  from  the  De 
Loughy  and  Behre  kennels  placed  in  the 
tree  and,  “Bozo,"  Scott  and  Leser  of  Cleve- 
land, O.,  owners,  took  line. 

In  the  final  heats  the  honors  for  the  day 
were  won  by,  “Shiek,”  who  beat  out  the 
other  dogs  to  win  first  as  the  tree  dog,  and 
“Mountain  Echo,”  the  line  dog  winner. 

During  a heat,  run  especially  for  local 
night  dogs,  “Joe,”  owned  by  Franklin  Min- 
nich,  217%  Madison  St.,  City,  placed  first 
in  tree  and,  “Jack,”  owned  by  Henry  Schra- 
der, Allentown  R.  3,  crossed  the  line  ahead 
of  his  competitors. 

Assisting  in  the  trials  were:  Line  judges, 
Richard  Schneck  and  Dennis  McGinley; 
tree  judges,  Nate  'Garman,  Grover  Carl,  and 
F.  A1  Brown;  field  marshals,  Harry  Arnold 
and  Charles  Meixell;  entryman,  James  J. 
Dunn;  and  refreshment  committeeman,  Har- 
ry Paff. 

Club  officials  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coon- 
hunters  Asso.  are:  Franklin  Minnich,  presi- 
dent; Harry  Arnold,  vice  president;  James 
J.  Dunn,  secretary  and  Paul  Struhar,  treas- 
urer.— Charles  H.  Nehf.  field  sports  editor, 
Morning  Call,  Allentown. 


HONOR  ROLL 

(Continued  from  Inside  Rnek  Cover) 

PROJECT  No.  15— WESTMORELAND 


COUNTY 

Cooperator  Area  Leased 

Joseph  S.  and  Rosa  R.  Pollins....  130.0  Acres 

Mrs.  Laura  S.  Dunlap 150.0  « 

C.  B.  and  J.  M.  Lyons,  Ex 119.0  “ 

Estate  of  D.  C.  Lyons 
C.  H.  Dunlap  and  wife 111.0  « 


510.0  « 

8 Refuge  Units  Total  69  Acres 
4 Safety  Zones  Total  84  Acres 
Open  to  Hunting  357  Acres 


CAPITAL  CITY  FIELD  TRIAL 

On  October  2,  3 and  4,  the  Capital  City 
Field  Trial  Association  of  Harrisburg,  Penn- 
sylvania, ran  another  great  field  trial,  on  the 
beautiful  Indiantown  Gap  Military  Reser- 
vation. The  thousand  or  more  field  trial 
enthusiasts  that  visited  this  Reservation  were 
impressed  at  the  many  repairs  and  new  con- 
struction attached  to  headquarters,  kennels, 
observation  tower  and  stables. 

This  year  the  judging  of  the  trials  was 
in  the  very  capable  hands  of  Thomas  P. 
Baldwin  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  Dr.  Sher- 
man Ames,'  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  and  H. 
N.  Simpson,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  These 
gentlemen  did  a fine  job  and  their  decisions 
were  rendered  with  directness  and  sureness 
that  left  no  doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  gal- 
lery that  they  knew  what  they  were  look- 
ing for  and  placed  the  dogs  as  they  saw 
them. 

The  Derby  Stake  brought  out  a highly  in- 
teresting group  of  young,  talented  dogs. 
Emerging  victorious  after  a brilliant  effort 
was  the  fine  setter  “Stoneway’s  Grand  Slam” 
owned  by  the  Kasco  Food  Company,  and 
handled  by  Edwin  Knapp,  of  Waverly,  N. 
Y. 

Second  was  awarded  to  Beau  Essig,  owned 
and  handled  by  Virgil  P.  Hawse  of  Staun- 
ton, Va. 

Bud’s  Mohawk  Patch,  handled  by  Paul 
Howry  and  owned  by  Paul  Weiser,  account 
for  third  place  by  her  consistency. 

Open  Amateur  All  Age 

Twenty-five  dogs  vied  for  honors  in  the 
All  Age  Stake.  Emerging  with  top  honors 
was  the  great  setter,  Equity,  owned  and 
handled  by  Virgil  P.  Hawse. 

Second  was  awarded  to  Florendale  Zephyr, 
another  entry  of  Virgil  P.  Hawse. 

Third  place  was  awarded  to  Frank  of 
Sunnylawn,  owned  and  handled  by  Charles 
Forrer. 

The  Novice  All  Age  run  Sunday  in  the 
rain  produced  Carolina  Jack’s  Pinto  owned 
and  handled  by  John  Parks,  as  the  winner. 

Second  place  was  awarded  to  Ingot  Belle, 
owned  and  handled  by  Pat  Reagan. 

Third  place  went  to  Ingot  Joe,  a litter 
mate  of  Ingot  Belle. 

In  the  shooting  dog  stake  Rodney’s  Frank 
Mike  owned  and  handled  by  Paul  Howry, 
ran  his  usual  merry  course  to  finish  with 
first  honors. 

Fancy  Hill  Eugene,  an  English  Setter, 
owned  by  Julius  M.  Metzger  of  Woodbury, 
N.  J.,  won  a well  earned  second  place. 

While  Pat  Reagan’s  Goldie  Spots  took 
third  place  in  this  heavily  contested  race. 


LEHIGH  SPORTSMEN  HONOR 
COMRADE 

Paying  tribute  to  one  of  its  most  active 
members,  who  for  a number  of  years  was 
vice  president  of  the  Lehigh  County  Fish 
and  Game  Protective  Association,  and  who 
died  last  winter,  the  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs  of  Lehigh  County,  held  its 
Walter  L.  Laskowski  memorial  field  day  on 
Sunday,  October  3,  with  an  attendance,  not- 
withstanding unfavorable  weather  conditions, 
of  over  a thousand  sportsmen  from  all  over 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  The  affair  was  held  on 


the  grounds  of  the  North  End  Rod  and  Gun 
Club,  Fullerton,  which  are  splendidly  adapted 
for  the  purpose. 

A varied  program,  prepared  by  a commit- 
tee headed  by  F.  Al.  Brown,  was  carried  out 
and  included  trap  shooting,  novelty  shoots, 
rifle  matches,  turkey  shoot  and  plug  casting 
contests,  with  nearly  three  hundred  entries 
in  the  different  events.  Interest  centered  in 
the  trap  events  which  were  managed  by 
Mark  Wescoe,  secretary  of  the  North  End 
Rod  and  Gun  Club  and  there  were  47  entries. 
The  North  End  Rod  and  Gun  Club  won  the 
five-man  team  championship  with  a score  of 
239  out  of  250,  the  Catasauqua  Sportsmen’s 
Association  being  runner  up  with  a score  of 
238.  In  the  individual  shoots  George  Kline 
and  W.  L.  Sorger  were  tied  with  scores  of 
49  out  of  a possible  50,  but  in  the  shoot-off 
the  former  won,  breaking  23  targets  to  Sor- 
ger’s  22.  Other  high  scores  were:  Crothers, 
48;  Beilis,  46;  Kush,  45;  Paul,  47;  Taylor, 
48;  Art.  Walker,  47;  Jones,  43;  Wescoe,  46; 
Pearson  (not  competing)  49;  Freeman,  43; 
Benner,  46;  Rush,  44;  Shinner,  47;  Vanatta, 
45;  Heimbach,  47;  Licini,  48;  O.  Miller,  42; 
Bart  Snyder,  48;  Radler,  43;  Muth,  47;  Koh- 
ler, 40;  H.  Kline,  44;  Frank,  44;  Al.  Brown, 
41;  Bruce  Muth,  45;  Garrity,  42;  McDon- 
nell, 48;  Lewis  Walker,  41;  Petri,  45. 

George  Kinsey  won  the  rifle  match,  with 
a score  of  396  out  of  a possible  400,  with 
William  Katkowski  second  with  a score  of 
387. 

In  a field  of  25  William  Sheridan  of  Beth- 
lehem won  the  plug  casting  contest.  Miss 
Grace  Fogel  was  a woman  entry. 


The  New  Cumberland  Sportsmen’s  Asso- 
ciation has  been  very  active  in  vermin  con- 
trol, feeding  game,  propagation  of  game, 
stream  improvement  and  in  cooperating  with 
neighboring  farmers. 

Last  spring  the  association  purchased  and 
released  175  rabbits.  It  also  bought  a new 
Jamesway  brooder  house,  built  a permanent 
rearing  pen  (80'  x 200'),  and  was  successful 
in  raising  233  out  of  244  day-old  chicks  re- 
ceived from  the  Game  Commission.  One 
thousand  ringneck  eggs  were  also  placed 
with  reliable  farmers. 

The  association  is  now  forming  a Junior 
Organization  for  boys  under  eighteen  years 
of  age.  They  will  be  instructed  how  properly 
to  handle  firearms,  and  taught  the  impor- 
tance of  conservation. 


Mrs.  Virgil  P.  Hawse  with  Equity — winner 
of  all  age  stake  at  Capital  City  field  trial 
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sportsman  who,  on  seeing  or  suspecting  a 
game  law  violation,  does  no  more  than  utter 
an  ineffectual  “tut-tut.” 

The  unaccountable  and  absurd  tendency 
of  the  average  American  to  shy  away  from 
any  cooperation  with  law  enforcing  agen- 
cies would  vanish,  for  the  material  benefit 
of  all  honest  citizens,  if  the  matter  were 
given  two  minutes  of  honest  and  intelligent 
consideration.  Let  us  give  it  a few  moment’s 
thought  right  now. 

When  you  see  a stranger  loading  your  sil- 
verware into  a gunny  sack  you  have  no  com- 
punctions about  telephoning  the  police  with- 
out delay.  When  you  discover  an  individual 
selling  game  birds  or  taking  more  than  his 
allotted  share,  in  other  words  robbing  you 
of  the  natural  resources  of  your  state,  where 
is  there  any  material  distinction?  If  you  ad- 
here to  the  childhood  admonishments  not  to 
be  a tattle  tale,  why  in  blazes  did  you  go 
and  tattle  to  the  police  when  you  caught 
an  unfortunate  devil  trying  to  make  off  with 
a few  pieces  of  silverware? 

Let  us  relegate  this  childhood  taboo  to 
its  proper  field.  Too  many  hunters  fail  to 
appreciate  that  the  law  enforcement  agencies 
are  not  only  in  constant  readiness  but  anx- 
ious to  trace  down  the  slightest  bit  of  in- 
formation regarding  game  law  violations.  If 
every  hunter  would  take  it  upon  himselt 
to  pass  on  to  the  authorities  any  informa- 
tion he  may  acquire  regarding  the  sale  of 
game  birds,  shooting  out  of  season,  the  im- 
portation or  offer  to  import  birds,  or  any 
other  violation  of  the  game  laws,  the  law 
enforcing  agencies  would  immediately  be  re- 
lieved of  one  of  the  greatest  handicaps  in 
game  law  enforcement. 

Such  action  on  the  part  of  the  hunters 
would,  incidentally  demonstrate  a sincere 
interest  in  the  conservation  of  wildlife — and 
therein  lies  the  difference  between  a mere 
hunter  and  a true  sportsman. 

Yes,  the  world  seems  to  be  divided  into 
two  parts — sportsmen,  and  those  who  have 
no  sympathy  for  the  fraternity. 

A story  is  told  of  a hunter  in  Northern 
Michigan  who,  encountering  a stranger  on 
his  way  home  from  the  woods,  boasted  that 
he  had  just  killed  a hundred  foxes.  “Do 
you  know  who  I am?”  inquired  the  stranger. 

“Can’t  say  I do,”  replied  the  hunter. 

“I’m  the  Game  Warden  of  the  state  and 
1 will  arrest  you  for  the  violation  of  the 
law." 

“You  don’t  say,”  said  the  man  with  the 
gun.  “Now  do  you  know  who  I am?” 

“Haven’t  any  idea,”  said  the  Game  War- 
den. 

“Well,”  said  the  other,  “I’m  the  biggest 
liar  in  the  state  of  Michigan.” 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  the  first  thing  a 
child  must  be  taught  is  not  to  break  things. 
It  seems  to  be  an  inherent  trait  of  human 
nature  to  destroy— a trait  which  thousands 
of  years  of  civilization  has  not  been  able 
to  eliminate.  One  marvels  that  civilization 
has  reached  so  high  a stage,  when  the  first 
impulse  is  to  tear  down,  not  to  construct. 


It  is  not  curiosity  alone  which  causes  the 
small  boy  to  dismember  a clock,  break  win- 
dows, stone  cats,  kill  birds,  or  mar  buildings. 
Men  and  women,  who  will  carefully  preserve 
their  own  property,  will  thoughtlessly  or 
wantonly  destroy  the  property  of  another. 
They  will  deface  the  landscape,  pollute 
streams,  and  torture  animals.  It  is  to  com- 
bat this  ruthless  destruction  of  wild  life 
and  the  misuse  of  natural  resources,  that 
such  clubs  as  ours  are  formed. 

There  is  a saying  that  you  cannot  teach 
an  old  dog  new  tricks,  and  there  is  a great 
deal  of  truth  in  the  assertion.  It  is  difficult 
to  change  tendencies  in  a man  or  woman. 
But,  happily,  there  is  another  great  truth, 
which  is  expressed  in  the  old  adage,  “As  the 
twig  is  bent,  so  the  tree  is  inclined.”  It  is 
to  the  children,  therefore,  that  we  must  look 
to  end  this  lawless  waste,  to  conserve  our 
natural  resources,  to  preserve  our  wild  life, 
and  to  create  a universal  spirit  of  true  sports- 
manship. Let  us  train  and  educate  the  boys 
and  girls  along  these  lines,  in  the  home,  the 
church,  and  the  school,  in  the  hope  that 
when  they  are  men  and  women,  “they  will 
not  depart  from  it.” 

Gentlemen,  I give  you  a little  poem  by 
Herbert  Lewis  Davis  entitled  “A  True 
Sportsman’s  Creed” 

Let  me  live,  O Mighty  Teacher, 

Such  a life  as  man  should  know; 
Stressing  loyalty  as  a feature, 

With  joy — not  too  much  of  woe. 

Let  me  run  the  gamut  over, 

Let  me  fight  and  love  and  laugh; 

And  when  I’m  beneath  the  clover, 

Let  this  be  my  epitaph — 

Here  lies  one  who  took  his  chances, 

In  the  busy  world  of  men; 

Battled  luck  and  circumstances, 

Fought  and  fell  and  fought  again; 

Won  sometimes,  but  did  no  crowing, 
Lost  sometimes,  but  did  not  wail. 

Took  his  beating,  kept  on  going, 

Never  let  his  courage  fail. 

He  was  fallible  and  very  human, 
Therefore,  he  loved  and  understood, 
Both  his  fellow  men  and  women, 
Whether  good  or  not  so  good. 

Kept  his  spirits  undiminished; 

Never  false  to  any  friend; 

Played  the  game  until  it  finished, 

Lived  a True  Sportsman  to  the  end. 

My  friends  in  years  to  come  when  the 
history  of  this  age  is  written  by  the  im- 
partial thinker,  who  at  that  distance  of  time 
may  be  able  to  gain  a right  perspective  and 
may  then  be  able  to  say  which  were  the 
most  striking  features  in  your  social  develop- 
ment, it  may  well  turn  out  that  he  will  point 
to  the  birth  of  the  new  interest  in  Game 
Law  Enforcement  as  being  among  the  events 
of  importance. 


COPY  OF  STATEMENT  AS  FILED 
WITH  PITTSBURGH  POST  OFFICE 
OCTOBER  1,  1937 

Statement  of  the  ownership,  management, 
circulation,  etc.,  required  by  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress of  August  24,  1912,  of  Pennsylvania 
Game  News,  published  at  Harrisburg,  Penn- 
sylvania, for  October  1,  1937. 

Before  me,  a notary  public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  ap- 
peared Leo  A.  Luttringer,  Jr.,  who,  having 
been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes 
and  says  that  he  is  the  editor  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  News,  and  that  the  following 
is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief, 
a true  statement  of  the  ownership,  manage- 
ment (and  if  a daily  paper,  the  circulation), 
etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date 
shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the 
Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section 
411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed 
on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 

publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  busi- 
ness managers  are:  Publisher,  Common- 

wealth of  Pennsylvania,  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  Harrisburg,  Penna.;  Editor, 
Leo  A.  Luttringer,  Jr.,  Harrisburg,  Penna.; 
Managing  Editor,  Leo  A.  Luttringer,  Jr.; 
Business  Manager,  Leo  A.  Luttringer,  Jr. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a 
corporation,  its  name  and  address  must  be 
stated  and  also  immediately  thereunder,  the 
names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning 
or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a corpor- 
ation, the  names  and  addresses  of  the  in- 
dividual owners  must  be  given.  If  owned  by 
a firm,  company,  or  other  unincorporated 
concern,  its  name  and  address,  as  well  as 
those  of  each  individual  member,  must  be 
given.)  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mort- 
gagees, and  other  security  holders  owning 
or  holding  1 per  cent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securi- 
ties are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above, 
giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders, 
and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders 
as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stock- 
holder or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any 
other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the 
person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trus- 
tee is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing 
affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do 
not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a 
capacity  other  than  that  of  a bona  fide  own- 
er; and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  other  person,  association,  or  cor- 
poration has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect 
in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities 
than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

Signed:  Leo  A.  Luttringer,  Jr. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
29th  day  of  September,  1937. 

Signed:  Kathryn  E.  Boyles, 

Notary  Public. 

(Seal)  Commission  expires  Feb.  26,  1939 
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tion  of  our  wild  life  will  rest  in  your  hands. 
After  seeing  today  the  manner  in  which 
you  are  being  trained  and  the  calibre  of  your 
instructors,  I feel  that  hunting  and  fishing 
in  Pennsylvania  will  be  good  for  many  years 
to  come. 

Believing  that  you  might  be  interested 
in  the  present  financial  condition  of  the  Game 
Fund  and  the  Fish  Fund,  I secured  the 
balances  on  both  these  Funds  before  I left 
my  office  last  night.  The  Game  Fund  at  the 


(Continued  from  page  5) 

present  time  is  $736,161.35,  deposited  in  about 
700  inactive  banking  accounts  and  about  8 
active  banking  accounts.  The  inactive  ac- 
count is  $578,500;  the  active  account  is  $157,- 
661.35.  Our  Federal  banking  laws,  despite  my 
repeated  protests,  do  not  permit  banks  to 
pay  us  interest  on  active  or  checking  ac- 
counts. For  that  reason,  the  bulk  of  the 
Fund  is  in  the  inactive  account.  Interest 
earned  on  the  Fund  since  June  1 amounted 
to  $5,228.23. 


Hunting  and  fishing  are  so  closely  related 
that  I am  going  to  tell  you  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  Fish  Commission  Fund.  We 
have  on  hand  $599,589.53.  Of  this  amount, 
$422,250  is  drawing  interest  and  $177,339.53 
is  in  active  accounts. 

The  mere  figures  of  these  funds  are  mean- 
ingless. The  important  part  is  the  use  to 
which  this  money  is  put.  We  have  ample  evi- 
dence here  today  of  the  important  use  it 
plays  in  financing  improvements  for  better 
fishing  and  hunting  in  Pennsylvania. 


CONTROLLED  SHOOTING  DURING  BIG  GAME  SEASON 


Certain  Shooting  During  Big  Game  Season  Prohibited. — It  is 
unlawful  for  any  person,  during  the  open  season  for  taking  big 
game,  to  (a)  shoot  at  any  mark  or  target  other  than  legal  birds  or 
animals,  with  a firearm  of  any  kind,  except  at  a properly  construct- 
ed target  or  mark,  or  a dead  tree,  protected  by  a natural  or  artificial 
barrier  so  that  the  ball  or  bullet  cannot  travel  more  than  fifteen 
yards  beyond  the  target  aimed  at  after  making  due  allowance  for 
deflection  in  any  direction  not  to  exceed  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees,  which  target  shooting  shall  be  lawful  only  when  done 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  camp  or  other  headquarters  where 
such  person  is  quartered,  or  is  an  invited  guest  or  visitor;  or  (b) 
to  discharge  any  firearm  at  random  in  the  general  direction  of  any 
human  being,  or  in  the  general  direction  of  any  wild  bird  or  ani- 
mal for  the  purpose  of  routing  or  frightening  the  same;  or  (c)  to 
discharge  any  firearm  at  random  or  in  any  other  manner  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Provided,  however,  That  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
be  construed  to  apply  in  any  manner  to  the  discharge  of  any  fire- 
arm for  the  sole  purpose  of  signalling  for  aid  or  assistance  while 
in  distress,  or  to  the  use  of  rifle  or  pistol  ranges  owned,  leased,  or 
maintained  by  a State  or  Federal  military  or  police  organization, 
or  by  any  regularly  organized  rifle,  pistol,  or  shotgun  shooting 
association  or  club,  while  shooting  at  a regularly  established  and 


properly  safeguarded  range,  or  to  any  public  shooting  exhibition 
properly  safeguarded  and  conducted  under  the  direction  of  any 
organization  for  the  promotion  of  marksmanship. 

Each  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall, 
upon  conviction,  be  sentenced  to  pay  a fine  of  ten  dollars  and 
costs  of  prosecution. 


Advice  to  all  Doe  Hunters:— Look  carefully  before  you  shoot  I 
By  so  doing  you  will  avoid  killing  a deer  with  visible  antlers,  or 
run  the  risk  of  injuring  a fellow  hunter. 

Should  you  be  unfortunate  enough  to  kill  an  antlered  deer  by 
mistake,  take  care  of  the  carcass,  report  it  at  once  to  the  nearest 
Game  Protector  and  save  half  the  penalty,  also  keep  your  record 
clear  as  a good  sportsman. 

In  case  of  a hunting  accident,  take  care  of  the  injured  person  at 
once,  and  report  to  the  Game  Commission  at  Harrisburg  within 
seventy-two  (72)  hours  as  required  by  law. 

Your  cooperation  along  the  lines  suggested  above  will  accom- 
plish the  objectives  sought  by  the  Commission,  and  alleviate  objec- 
tions to  antlerless  deer  seasons  to  benefit  the  deer  herd,  to  relieve 
deer  damage  complaints,  or  to  improve  conditions  for  small  game 
in  forest  areas. 


COMMENTS  FROM  THE  PRESS 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


WHAT’S  ALL  THE  FUSS 

the  hounding  of  dogs  for  seven  and  a half 
months  of  the  year  and  the  daily  marauding 
of  vermin  and  predators. 

The  conservation  of  any  species  is  always 
an  admirable  move.  It  is  bound  to  have  some 
effect  in  its  perpetuation,  but  it  can  be  over- 
done to  the  extent  that  it  becomes  detri- 
mental, not  only  to  the  species  protected,  but 
also  to  others  inhabiting  the  same  environ- 
ment. To  use  it,  however,  in  pretense,  is  not 
an  act  of  true  sportsmanship.  The  fact  that 
the  deer  have  been  a problem  for  years  is 
the  best  indication  that  not  all  has  been  well 
and  that  some  other  method  must  sooner  or 
later  be  found.  Perhaps  the  solution  lies  in 
an  alternate  season  . . . who  knows? 


THEY  GET  THEIR  MAN 

Williamsport  Sun 

A demonstration  of  the  effectiveness  and 
persistence  of  state  game  law  enforcement 
was  contained  in  a report  published  yester- 
day in  our  news  columns,  telling  of  the  com- 


pletion by  game  protectors  in  the  local  area 
of  four  cases,  one  of  them  almost  a year  old, 
two  of  them  two  years  old  and  the  last  dat- 
ing back  almost  four  years. 

The  twelve  men  involved  in  these  cases 
have  paid  fines  aggregating  $640,  with  costs 
in  addition.  To  those  in  whose  opinion  an 
infraction  of  the  game  laws  is  not  a serious 
matter,  the  infliction  of  such  penalties  long 
after  the  violations  were  committed  may 
seem  unnecessary,  but  those  who  want  game 
laws  enforced — and  they  are  in  the  great 
majority- — will  welcome  such  evidence  that 
the  enforcement  agents  do  not  consider  a 
case  closed  until  those  involved  in  it  have 
been  brought  to  book. 

The  report  of  the  conclusion  of  these  four 
cases  should  be  published  throughout  the 
state  by  the  State  Game  Commission  as  a 
warning  of  the  efficiency  which  is  achieved 
by  its  trained  men  in  running  down  game 
law  violations.  It  might  have  a good  effect 
upon  those  who  think  that  it  is  easy  to  get 
away  with  infractions  of  game  laws  to  note 
that  when  they  go  a few  weeks  or  a few 


months  without  arrest  for  a violation  it  is  not 
safe  to  conclude  that  they  have  outwitted 
the  game  protectors. 


STARVATION  FEARED  FOR 
“TOO  MANY  DEER” 

Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
Washington,  Sept.  15. — (AP) — Deer  are 
becoming  too  plentiful  in  several  States,  Dr. 
W.  B.  Bell  said  yesterday,  and  if  something 
isn’t  done  about  it  their  food  supply  will  be 
exhausted.  Dr.  Bell,  chief  of  the  Biological 
Survey’s  division  of  wild  life  research,  said 
that  “the  deer  are  virtually  eating  themselves 
out  of  house  and  home  in  Pennsylvania. 
Idaho,  Arizona,  Oregon  and  California.” 
Pennsylvania,  he  said,  is  coping  with  the 
situation  in  “a  sensible  manner.”  In  that  State 
there  will  be  a special  season  on  antlerless 
deer  in  advance  of  the  buck  season.  The  kill 
will  be  restricted  to  a specified  number  for 
each  county.  “It  is  the  only  sensible  thing  to 
do — kill  both  sexes,”  said  Dr.  Bell.  “We  are 
getting  away  from  the  idea  of  shooting  only 
bucks.” 
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TRAPS  AND  TRAPPING  plasterer 


ered  first  with  wax  paper,  or  a piece  of  cot- 
ton can  be  placed  under  the  pan  to  keep  the 
dirt  from  interferring  with  the  springing  of 
the  trap.  Over  the  trap,  sprinkle  or  sift  the 
loose  dirt  which  you  have  removed  from 
the  hole. 

After  this  set  has  been  completed,  it 
should  have  the  appearance  of  resembling 
a place  where  a fox  had  dug  out  the  nest  of 
a mouse. 

Cubby  Sets  For  Skunks,  Opossums, 
and  Weasels 

For  many  years  numerous  trappers  have 
made  a practice  of  setting  traps  in  dens  and 
groundhog  holes  with  the  hope  of  catching 
a fur-bearer  or  predator.  While  traps  set 
in  this  manner  have  taken  many  fur-bearers, 
they  have  also  taken  a large  toll  of  game 
birds  and  animals  which  frequently  use  these 
dens  as  a refuge  from  inclement  weather  as 
well  as  from  the  hunter. 

The  game  laws  now  prohibit  the  setting 
of  steel  traps  closer  than  five  feet  from  any 
hole  or  den  which  may  be  occupied  by  a 
fur-bearing  animal  or  a predator.  In  view 
of  this  restriction,  we  wish  to  call  the  trap- 
per’s attention  to  the  baited  cubby  sets 
which  can  be  made  with  little  work,  and 
which  have  proved  themselves  very  suc- 
cessful in  the  trapping  of  the  above-men- 
tioned animals. 

The  cubby  should  be  made  and  baited 
sometime  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  trap- 
ping season  so  that  the  animals  you  wish 
to  trap  will  become  accustomed  to  finding 
food  there,  and  thus  will  be  more  easily 
caught  when  the  season  actually  arrives. 
Building  the  cubby  ahead  of  time  is  not  ab- 
solutely necessary,  however. 

Many  different  types  of  cubbies  can  be 
built  with  stones,  logs,  brush,  or  sticks 
driven  into  the  ground.  This  material  may 
be  found  along  fence  rows  or  in  the  woods. 
The  cubbies  should  vary  in  size  and  shape 
according  to  the  materials  used  and  the  ani- 
mals to  be  trapped,  but  the  entrance  should 
always  be  small  enough  to  deter  dogs  from 
entering  them.  After  the  cubby  has  been 
built,  the  trap  should  be  set  just  inside  its 
opening  and  far  enough  in  the  ground  that 
when  properly  covered  with  the  same  kind 
of  material  as  is  found  in  and  around  the 
cubby,  it  will  be  on  a level  with  the  sur- 
rounding surface. 


(Continued  from  page  13) 

Weasel  Sets 

The  weasel  is  not  trap-shy  and  can  easily 
be  caught  by  placing  traps  within  five  feet 
of  the  openings  of  hollow  logs,  stumps  or 
old  stone  fences. 

In  case  suitable  places  for  these  sets  can- 
not be  found,  build  a small  cubby  so  that 
the  weasel  can  get  to  the  bait  only  by  enter- 
ing where  the  trap  is  placed. 

We  recommend  the  setting  of  small  traps 
under  a box  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
This  set  can  be  made  anywhere  without  en- 
dangering the  lives  of  small  birds  or  animals. 

Baits  and  Scents 

Next  to  the  care  of  the  traps  and  the  con- 
cealing of  them  in  the  set,  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  is  the  proper  kind  of  baits  and 
scents  to  use. 

The  function  of  baits  and  scents  is  to  at- 
tract the  animal’s  attention  and  to  induce 
it  to  come  to  the  location  of  a set.  Baits 
and  scents  should  never  be  placed  on  the 
traps  as  that  will  aid  the  animal  in  locat- 
ing the  trap;  nor  should  scents  be  placed 
on  the  bait. 

The  experienced  trapper  will  first  study 
the  habits  of  the  various  fur  bearers  before 
selecting  baits  and  scents  to  be  used. 

Baits 

Muskrats  will  be  attracted  by  vegetables 
such  as  parsnips,  turnips,  carrots,  and  mel- 
low apples. 

Small  pieces  of  fish,  crawfish,  crabs,  and 
muskrat  meat  can  be  used  for  mink  bait,  and 
in  some  cases  better  results  are  obtained  if 
the  bait  is  lightly  covered.  Skunks  and 
opossums  can  easily  be  baited  with  lim- 
berger  cheese,  a paste  made  of  rotten  eggs 
and  lard,  mice  and  raw  meat  of  any  kind, 
or  the  entrails  of  small  birds  and  animals. 

In  baiting  the  weasel  we  recommend  the 
use  of  the  body  of  another  weasel.  Cut  the 
body  into  a number  of  pieces;  a small 
amount  of  scent  of  the  other  weasel  may  be 
spread  on  each  piece.  In  this  way  a num- 
ber of  sets  may  be  made  with  one  weasel’s 
body.  Mice,  chicken  heads,  and  bloody  meat 
of  any  kind  may  be  used  as  a bait  for  these 
animals. 

Lard  cracklings  seem  to  be  the  most  com- 
monly used  bait  for  both  red  and  gray  foxes 
and  are  considered  one  of  the  best  baits  ob- 


tainable. Foxes  are  also  attracted  by  the 
paste  made  of  rotten  eggs  and  lard,  as  men- 
tioned for  skunks  and  opossums.  Some 
trappers  are  successful  in  the  use  of  domestic 
cat  meat  when  it  is  prepared  in  the  fol- 
lowing way: 

Cut  the  cat  meat  into  small  pieces  about 
one-half  inch  square,  and  place  it  in  a clean 
two-quart  jar.  Let  the  top  of  the  jar  be 
loose;  place  it  in  the  sunlight  and  let  it  re- 
main there  for  about  ten  days;  add  a few 
drops  of  oil  of  anise  and  a small  amount  of 
dried  and  grated  beaver  castor.  This  bait 
may  be  used  in  the  water  set  for  foxes  as 
described  previously. 

Scents 

The  use  of  scents  is  essential  to  the  trap- 
pers in  harvesting  a large  crop  of  fur. 

Each  trapper  seems  to  prefer  to  prepare 
a scent  which  will  be  a little  different  from 
the  scents  used  by  other  trappers  and  still 
attract  the  animal  which  he  wishes  to  catch. 

Many  different  scents  can  be  concocted  by 
using  different  combinations  of  the  follow- 
ing ingredients:  fish  oil,  skunk  musk,  musk- 
rat musk,  fox  musk,  mink  musk,  beaver  cas- 
tor, pulverized  asafoetida,  oil  of  anise,  oil  of 
rhodium,  oil  of  valerien,  beeswax,  honey  and 
alcohol. 

A good  scent  for  skunk  can  be  made  by 
mixing  fish  oil  with  a little  skunk  musk. 
Mink  and  fox  will  be  attracted  by  a mix- 
ture of  muskrat  musk,  fox  musk,  and  honey. 
In  some  localities  a trapper  may  use  fish 
oil,  oil  of  anise,  beeswax,  and  alcohol.  Some 
trappers  save  the  urine  of  the  female  fox, 
mix  it  with  fish  brine,  and  sprinkle  a few 
drops  around  their  fox  sets. 

The  following  scent  formula  has  been  used 
by  our  own  as  well  as  a number  of  other 
trappers,  and  has  proved  to  be  a good  scent 
for  fox,  wild  cat,  mink,  and  weasel: 
one  pint  of  fish  oil 
one  ounce  of  oil  of  anise 
one  ounce  of  oil  of  rhodium 
one  ounce  of  pulverized  asafoetida 

Mix  well  before  using. 

In  making  any  set  for  fur-bearers  or  pre- 
dators during  the  small  game  season,  great 
care  should  be  taken  in  choosing  the  spot 
for  locating  the  trap;  no  set  should  be  made 
where  a dog,  game  animal,  or  bird  is  likely 
to  be  caught. 


THE  NEW  SPORTSMEN’S  GAME  PROPAGATING  PEN 


of  the  pen  at  Section  “C.”  Continue  feeding 
of  grated  carrot,  never  permitting  the  birds 
to  run  out  of  green  feed.  In  addition  to  giv- 
ing them  beneficial  exercise,  abundant  feed- 
ing of  greens  tends  to  prevent  cannibalism 
and  feather  picking,  afflictions  which  must 
be  guarded  against  at  all  times. 

The  small  glass  water  containers  may  now 
be  replaced  with  two  quart  earthenware 
fountains  and  small  quail  feeders  replace  the 
shallow  pans  for  feeding  mash.  At  the  end 
of  this  week  the  Homosote  floor  in  the 
brooder  is  now  removed,  leaving  the  chicks 


(Continued  from  page  7) 

on  the  wire.  The  pen  should  be  moved  to 
fresh  ground  this  week  and  twice  each  week 
thereafter. 

Third  Week 

The  birds  are  now  divided  in  equal  num- 
bers. One-half  remaining  in  the  first  unit  and 
the  other  half  being  placed  in  the  second 
unit  which  has  been  made  ready  to  receive 
them.  This  gives  your  growing  birds  more 
room  and  lessens  the  possibility  of  tail  or 
feather  picking. 

By  the  sixth  day  of  this  third  week  the 
temperatures  are  again  lowered  about  two 


degrees  and  the  amount  of  green  feed  and 
mash  consumed  by  the  birds  will  steadily  in- 
crease. The  chicks  are  still  closed  in  each 
night  as  in  previous  weeks  and  temperatures 
carefully  checked  each  day. 

In  controlling  the  temperatures  of  the 
sportsman’s  pen  the  propagator  must  exer- 
cise good  common  sense.  Abnormal  outside 
weather  conditions  must  be  considered  and 
the  actions  of  the  birds  will  reveal  whether 
they  are  contented  or  not.  If  they  are 
crowded  up  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  them 
more  heat,  and  so  forth. 

(Continued  on  page  27) 
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SPORTSMAN’S  GAME  PEN 


Fourth  Week — 

If,  in  spite  of  all  your  precautions,  body 
or  feather  picking  has  begun,  take  a very 
sharp  knife  and  clip  the  tip  of  the  upper  bill 
of  each  bird.  Be  careful  when  doing  this  not 
to  cut  too  far  back,  causing  the  bird  to  bleed. 
Just  cut  off  the  sharp  point  on  the  tip.  Then 
darken  the  sun  porch  compartment  by  cov- 
ering over  with  burlap  or  feed  bags.  North 
Carolina  Pine  Tar,  obtainable  at  any  hard- 
ware store,  may  be  applied  to  the  wounded 
portions  of  badly  picked  birds. 

However,  if  you  have  continuously  fed 
abundant  green  feed  and  kept  mash  and 
water  before  your  birds  at  all  times,  picking 
should  never  start. 

At  this  time  a small  quantity  of  pheasant 
scratch  grain  may  be  sprinkled  in  with  the 
mash  and  you  will  gradually  increase  the 
amount  of  this  grain  each  week  until  you  will 
be  feeding  fifty  percent  mash  and  fifty  per- 
cent scratch  grain  when  the  birds  are  six 
weeks  old.  At  the  end  of  this  week  the  birds 
are  allowed  to  run  in  the  entire  pen  at  night, 


The  shot  was  repeated  on  the  going  away 
target. 

“So  far  you  owe  me  nothing,”  Blaine 
laughed  as  he  took  Tommy’s  place. 

They  kept  abreast  until  they  reached  num- 
ber seven  when  Blaine  missed  the  incoming 
bird. 

“The  betting  isn’t  going  to  be  very  heavy, 
boy,”  he  said.  “I’ll  double  each  bet  I lose  if 
that’s  agreeable  to  you  and  we’ll  carry  our 
bet  through  the  rounds.” 

“It’s  satisfactory  to  me,”  Tommy  replied, 
and  proceeded  to  get  two  more. 

Blaine  missed  one  of  his  doubles  and  the 
final  score  stood  twenty-three  to  twenty-five. 

“That’s  thirty  cents  I owe  you,  Tommy,” 
he  said,  “and  if  you’ll  let  me  brag  a bit  I’d 
say  that  was  darn  good  shooting.” 

For  some  reason  the  club  was  deserted  that 
day  and  after  a few  pleasantries  with  Johnny, 
the  referee,  they  started  the  second  round. 

Blaine  became  a little  careless  or  perhaps 
the  regularity  with  which  Tommy  was  knock- 
ing off  singles  and  doubles  was  getting  on 
his  nerves;  at  any  rate  he  had  bad  luck  on 
several  positions  and  the  final  score  for  the 
second  round  stood  twenty  to  twenty-five. 

“Don’t  you  ever  miss,”  Blaine  marvelled. 
“You’re  wasting  your  time  in  this  town.” 

Tommy  grinned  as  they  moved  to  number 
one  for  the  third  round.  This  was  old  stuff 
with  him.  They  ran  even  until  number  four 
position  when  Blaine,  for  some  reason, 
missed  targets  from  both  houses.  On  num- 
ber six  Tommy  missed  his  first  bird — shot 
under  it  and  behind. 

Blaine  smiled  broadly  as  he  stepped  up. 
Here  was  his  chance  to  settle  all  bets.  As  he 
called  pull  he  covered  the  bird  nicely,  swung 
along  with  it  and  just  a little  high  but  as  he 
pulled  the  trigger  he  stopped  to  follow 
through  for  a fraction  of  a second.  The  shot 
with  the  wad  following  seemed  to  curve  be- 
hind the  sailing  Blue  Rock. 


(Continued  from  page  26) 

though  they  will  seek  the  usual  roosting 
place  under  or  near  the  brooder.  In  case  of 
extreme  bad  weather  the  small  sliding  door 
in  Section  “A”  should  be  closed  overnight. 
In  fair,  warm  weather  this  is  not  necessary. 

Fifth  Week— 

Unless  very  unusual  weather  conditions 
prevail,  the  heat  can  now  be  completely  shut 
off  and  the  brooders  in  each  unit  removed. 
This  will  provide  more  space  for  your  birds, 
which  you  will  find  quite  necessary  at  this 
time. 

The  birds  will  consume  greatly  increased 
quantities  of  all  kinds  of  feed  and  must  be 
kept  constantly  busy.  It  will  be  helpful  at 
this  time  to  feed  your  carrot  in  halves,  scat- 
tering them  around  the  pen.  Continue  the 
lettuce  feeding  in  very  generous  quantities. 

Sixth  Week — 

The  procedure  this  week  will  be  the  same 
as  during  the  fifth  week.  When  the  birds 
reach  six  weeks  of  age  they  should  have 
completed  their  first  feathering  and  are  ready 
to  be  removed  to  a larger  wire  covered  pen 

SKEET  HENRY  II 
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From  then  on  it  was  all  Tommy  and  the 
round  ended  nineteen  to  twenty-four. 

“Guess  it’s  time  to  quit,”  Tommy  sug- 
gested. “By  the  time  we  dress  and  every- 
thing—.” 

“Nonsense,”  Blaine  growled,  “got  all  the 
time  in  the  world.  Let’s  go  one  more  round 
unless  you’ve  got  to  go.” 

Tommy  remembered  his  instructions. 

“We  can  shoot  all  afternoon  if  you  feel 
like  it,”  he  said.  “Just  thought  you  might 
want  to  call  it  a day.” 

“Absurd  idea,”  Blaine  said.  “Let’s  go.” 

They  stood  at  number  one  waiting  for  the 
signal. 

“Still  want  to  continue  our  betting?” 
Blaine  asked. 

“Sort  of  forgot  about  it,”  Tommy  admitted, 
“but  it’s  agreeable  to  me.” 

Blaine  opened  his  eyes.  Did  the  boy  know 
what  he  was  shooting  for? 

They  both  had  perfect  scores  at  numbers 
one  and  two. 

At  number  three  Tommy  called  pull.  The 
trap  didn’t  respond  immediately  and  Tommy 
lowered  his  gun  slightly  and  was  about  to 
turn  when  the  Blue  Rock  whistled  out.  He 
barely  got  it  before  it  passed  the  high  house. 

A snicker  warned  Tommy  before  he  turned. 

“Thought  you  were  anticipating  a bit,  Mr. 
Wood,”  Johnny  called.  “Keep  the  butt  below 
your  elbow  or  I’ll  mark  a foul  on  you.” 

“O.K.,  Johnny,”  Tommy  laughed,  “keep 
me  straight.” 

Blaine  missed  a target  here  and  on  five 
and  six  and  stood  at  number  eight  with  the 
score  nineteen  to  twenty-three. 

“Want  to  call  off  the  bets  before  you 
shoot,”  Blaine  offered. 

Tommy,  puzzled,  shook  his  head. 

“Let  it  ride  if  it’s  all  right  with  you,”  he 
replied. 

“You  can  get  out  with  some  nice  pocket 
money.  If  you  quit  now  . . .”  Blaine  con- 


constructed  on  fresh  ground  having  good 
green  cover.  It  is  important  that  this  pen, 
as  mentioned  before,  should  provide  at  least 
fifty  square  feet  per  bird  and  the  pheasants 
may  remain  therein  to  grow  and  harden  un- 
til the  time  comes  to  liberate  them.  When 
the  birds  are  placed  in  this  ground  pen, 
green  feedings  are  no  longer  necessary. 
Merely  continue  feedings  of  mash  and  pheas- 
ant scratch  grain. 

STATISTICS  TO  GUIDE  YOU 
The  following  compilation  shows  the  total 
average  weight  per  bird  raised  in  the  sports- 
man’s pen. 

1st  week  2nd  week  3rd  week  4th  week  5th  week  6th  week 

.094  lbs.  .18  lbs.  .35  lbs.  .575  lbs.  .727  lbs.  .92  lbs. 

In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  amount 
of  mash  consumed  each  week  by  birds  raised 
in  the  sportsman’s  pen. 

1st  week  2nd  week  3rd  week  4th  week  5th  week  6th  week 

2.89  lbs.  7.82  lbs.  11.56  lbs.  15.64  lbs.  20.70  lbs.  27.15  lbs. 

Complete  instructions  on  raising  Bobwhite 
quail  in  the  sportsman’s  pen  will  be  given  in 
a following  article  in  the  January  issue  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  News. 


tinued. 

“I  don’t  know  how  much  it  is,”  Tommy 
replied,  “but  I’ll  gamble.” 

Blaine  passed  his  handkerchief  over  his 
face.  The  day  was  cool  and  crisp  but  he  was 
perspiring  freely.  “The  boy  must  have  nerves 
of  blue  steel,”  he  muttered. 

Tommy  walked  out  to  number  eight  and 
broke  two  in  rapid  succession.  It  was  a 
grandstand  play  but  it  worked. 

Blaine  winked  at  Tommy  when  he  passed. 

“You  have  what  it  takes,  Tommy,”  he  ad- 
mitted. 

When  he  missed  the  target  from  the  high 
house  and  shattered  the  last  Blue  Rock  from 
the  low  house,  the  final  score  stood  twenty 
to  twenty-five. 

Blaine  put  his  arm  around  Tommy’s 
shoulder. 

“That  was  as  fine  an  exhibition  of  shoot- 
ing as  I’ve  ever  seen,  my  boy,  I’m  proud  to 
know  you.” 

“You’re  not  bad  yourself,”  Tommy  re- 
plied. “My  score  today  was  largely  luck.” 

They  didn’t  bother  to  pick  up  the  score 
cards  and  walked  directly  to  the  club  house. 

Tommy  whistled  as  he  ducked  for  the 
shower  but  Blaine  seemed  lost  in  thought  as 
he  slipped  off  his  clothes.  A hot  shower,  cold 
shower,  vigorous  rubbing  with  the  rough 
towels  and  they  were  back  on  the  bench  in 
front  of  Tommy’s  locker  with  cool  drinks 
between  them. 

“If  you’ve  got  a pencil  and  paper  I’ll  figure 
up  what  I owe  you,”  Blaine  said. 

“I  imagine  that  will  take  higher  mathe- 
matics,” Tommy  laughed,  pulling  on  a sock. 
“Say  ten  dollars  and  call  it  square.” 

Blaine  looked  up  with  a sorrowful  grin. 

“Either  you’re  a millionnaire  or  a lousy 
statistician,”  he  offered.  “Haven’t  you  any 
idea  what  you  were  shooting  for  on  the  last 
target?” 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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“You  heard  my  guess — ten  dollars — 
Tommy  replied  sipping  his  drink. 

“Well  to  be  exact,”  Blaine  said,  laying 
down  pencil  and  paper,  “it  totals  six  thou- 
sand five  hundred  fifty-three  dollars  and  sixty 
cents.” 

Tommy  almost  swallowed  the  glass. 

“Oh,  my  God,”  he  gulped,  suddenly  re- 
membering the  sales  manager’s  warning — 
‘Our  client  pays  nothing.’  But  the  whole 
thing  was  absurd.  He  had  no  idea  the  bets 
had  accumulated  to  that  much  money.  But 
he  wouldn’t  take  it.  How  to  get  Blaine  to 
take  it  all  back  was  another  matter. 

“You’re  joking,  of  course?”  he  asked 
Blaine,  with  a sickly  grin.  “I  wouldn’t  take  it, 
f couldn’t  take  it.  Why  I’d  be  . . 

“I  know,  you  could  be  fired,”  Blaine  in- 
terrupted. “Well  that’s  too  bad,  son,  but 
you’re  going  to  take  it  and  like  it,  and  if  the 
Superior  bunch  fire  you,  you’ve  got  a job 
with  me.” 

“This  is  all  silly,  I didn’t  know  what  we 
were  shooting  for.” 

“Nonsense,”  Blaine  growled.  “Here’s  my 

check." 

Tommy  stared  down  at  the  paper  with 
swimming  eyes.  The  lockers  seemed  to  sway 
back  and  forth.  Of  all  the  absurd  situations, 
Tommy  thought,  he  had  been  trusted  to  en- 
tertain an  important  customer  and  in  place 
of  that  he  had  extracted  over  six  thousand 
dollars  from  the  customer’s  pocket  book. 
From  what  he  had  learned  of  Blaine’s  char- 
acter in  the  past  few  hours  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  take  the  check. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  in  Tommy’s 
mind,  he  was  conscious  of  the  locker  room 
door  opening  and  Johnny  walking  toward 
him. 

“Brought  your  cards  in,  Mr.  Wood,” 
Johnny  said.  “Thought  you  might  like  to 
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look  them  over.”  He  had  a grin  on  his  face 
as  he  left  the  room. 

Tommy,  numbed  by  the  tragedy  of  win- 
ning six  thousand  dollars,  merely  passed  the 
card  from  hand  to  hand,  but  his  mind  auto- 
matically recorded  the  figures. 


1st  round  

23 

25 

2nd  round  

20 

25 

3rd  round  

19 

24 

4th  round  

20 

24 

The  last  twenty-four  danced  before  his 
eyes.  It  didn’t  seem  right.  He  didn’t  remem- 
ber missing  a target  in  the  fourth  round. 
There  must  be  a mistake.  He  went  down  the 
positions  carefully. 

Yes,  there  it  was  on  number  eight.  The 
target  from  the  low  house.  That  was  the  last 
shot.  He  couldn’t  remember  missing  it. 

“Johnny,”  he  called  loudly. 

The  promptness  with  which  the  door  was 
opened  indicated  that  Johnny  had  been  ex- 
pecting the  summons. 

“How  did  I miss  the  last  target  at  num- 
ber eight,”  Tommy  demanded. 

“You  didn’t  miss  it,  sir,”  Tohnny  replied, 
“but  you  pulled  your  stock  up  before  the 
target  was  released.  So  I marked  it  a foul.” 

A broad  grin  spread  over'  Tommy’s  face. 

“Set  me  straight,  Johnny,”  Tommy  asked. 
“According  to  you  I missed  the  last  bird  and 
Mr.  Blaine  broke  the  last  target.” 

“Yes  sir.” 

“And  your  score  is  official  and  final.” 

“I  believe  so.” 

Tommy  turned  with  a cheer  and  held  the 
check  out  to  Blaine. 

“Sorry,  old  boy,  but  we  broke  even.” 

Blaine  chuckled  to  himself  as  he  accepted 
the  check. 

“This  is  the  first  time  I’ve  ever  seen  any- 
one in  ecstacy  about  losing  six  thousand  dol- 
lars,” he  said,  but  Tommy  stretched  out  on 


the  locker  bench  merely  heaved  a sigh  of 
relief. 

They  dressed  quickly  after  that  and  Blaine 
requested  Tommy  to  drive  him  to  the  sta- 
tion rather  than  the  hotel. 

“But  you  are  staying  overnight,”  Tommy 
protested.  “Mr.  Pinchet  expects  to  see  you 
in  the  morning.” 

“Sorry,  Tommy,  I’ve  made  up  my  mind. 
It  won’t  be  necessary  for  me  to  see  Pinchet.” 
“Why  not?” 

“Because  I’m  giving  you  personally  our 
order  for  the  Superior  line.” 

That  night  Tommy  drove  Mary  out  to  the 
club  and  stopped  near  the  skeet  field.  He 
propped  his  feet  over  the  dashboard,  rested 
his  weary  head  on  Mary’s  shoulder  and 
babbled  on. 

“And  then  I stepped  up  to  number  eight.” 
“Listen,  Napoleon,  I’ve  heard  that  a dozen 
times.  What  happened  after  that?” 

“Oh,  nothing  except  I won  six  thousand 
from  Blaine.” 

“You’ve  been  drinking.” 

“And  then  Johnny  called  a foul  and  Blain^ 
had  his  six  thousand  back.” 

“Yes.” 

“And  then  he  gave  me  the  order  for  two 
hundred  grand  of  the  Superior  line.” 

“You  are  either  insane  or  the  most  marvel- 
ous man  alive.” 

Tommy  smiled. 

“And  the  commission  on  that  sale  is  five 
thousand  dollars  and  you’re  going  to  marry 
me  and  it’s  all  due  to  that  little  quail  gun.” 
The  moon  dodged  behind  the  high  house 
and  threw  the  car  in  shadow.  The  murmur- 
ing voices  stopped  intermittently.  An  old 
buck  cottontail  suddenly  stopped  and  pricked 
up  his  ears  when  he  heard — 

“But  would  you  call  it  a shot  gun  wed- 
ding, Tommy?” 
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since  1932,  approximately  85  per  cent  were 
turned  out  in  the  coverts  of  the  State  in  late 
summer  and  early  fall  at  ages  of  from  eight 
to  ten  weeks.  It  has  been  possible,  with  the 
equipment  available,  to  hold  over  the  winter 
and  release  in  the  spring  of  the  year  ap- 
proximately 6,200  mature  quail,  or  only  about 
15  per  cent  of  the  birds  stocked  during  the 
past  six  seasons.  The  policy  of  turning  out 
immature  birds  at  seasons  of  the  year  where- 
by they  must  pass  through  an  open  gunning 
season  and  the  rigors  of  one  winter  prior  to 
the  time  when  they  will  naturally  propagate 
even  once  has  been  seriously  questioned.  To 
correct  this  situation,  the  Commission  in 
1936  adopted  a policy  calling  for  the  release 
insofar  as  possible  only  of  mature  birds  of 
all  species  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  Thus, 
in  the  spring  of  1937  over  3,700  mature  quail, 
wintered  at  the  Game  Farm,  were  released  in 
the  Commonwealth.  This  number  was  more 
than  three  times  the  largest  number  of  farm- 
reared  quail  ever  before  held  over  the  winter 
by  the  Commission  for  spring  release. 

Thirdly,  the  approximate  results  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  release  of  artificially  propa- 
gated quail  are  not  known.  Certainly,  pen- 


(Continued  from  page  11) 

reared,  trough-fed  birds  are  at  a great  dis- 
advantage immediately  following  their  re- 
lease in  the  wild  state.  They  must  within  the 
period  of  a few  weeks  adapt  themselves  to 
an  environment  completely  foreign.  They 
must  learn  new  feeding  methods  and  adjust 
themselves  to  a changed  diet.  They  must 
learn  where  they  may  find  shelter  from  the 
elements  and  from  natural  enemies,  of  which 
they  have  at  best  only  instinctive  fears  and 
no  experienced  knowledge.  During  this  pe- 
riod of  adjustment,  certain  of  the  birds  fall 
victim  to  the  new  environment  and  until 
detailed  field  studies  determine  the  extent  of 
such  losses  and  other  relative  facts,  it  is  im- 
possible to  compute  the  expected  returns 
from  the  stocking  of  artificially  reared  birds. 

Finally,  there  is  that  most  important  mat- 
ter of  the  relative  size  of  the  annual  plant- 
ings. Supposing  that  10,000  mature  quail  of 
proven  quality  were  to  be  released  each 
spring,  the  relative  effects  of  the  plantings 
must  be  given  full  consideration.  In  all  prob- 
ability, under  Pennsylvania  conditions  the 
hunters  do  not  kill  20  per  cent  of  the  quail 
in  the  field  during  any  given  hunting  sea- 
son. Thus,  in  those  years  wherein  the  kill 


approximated  200,000  birds,  the  total  popula- 
tion left  in  the  coverts  at  the  close  of  the 
hunting  season  would  approximate  1,000,000 
individuals.  Then,  supposing  a winter  loss  of 
50  per  cent,  there  would  be  left  in  the  spring 
a breeding  season  population  of  500,000  birds, 
or  250,000  breeding  pairs.  Such  a population 
would  have  a large  breeding  potential.  So 
large,  in  fact,  that  it  would  be  increased  only 
to  a negligible  degree  by  the  addition  of  the 
5,000  stocked  pairs  of  birds.  Thus,  the  ex- 
penditure of  $20,000.00,  which  would  repre- 
sent a most  reasonable  approximation  of  the 
cost  of  artificially  producing  10,000  birds  for 
spring  release,  could  hardly  be  justified. 

On  the  other  hand,  supposing  an  early 
winter  population  of  1,000,000  birds,  but  with 
a winter  loss  of  95  per  cent,  the  spring  pop- 
ulation would  be  only  50,000  birds,  or  25,000 
breeding  pairs.  Such  a population  would 
have  a relatively  low  breeding  potential 
which  would  be  appreciably  increased  by  the 
release  of  5,000  pairs  of  birds.  Thus,  in  this 
case,  which  should  certainly  fall  into  an 
emergency  classification,  the  expenditure  of 

Continued  on  page  29) 
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$20,000.00  would  be  far  more  justifiable 
in  the  first  case  mentioned. 

The  important  point  is  that  out  of  every 
20  years,  in  only  about  five  years  can  con- 
ditions be  expected  to  be  such  that  the 
release  of  10,000  quail  will  be  of  appreciable 
value.  In  other  words,  of  the  $400,000.00 
which  would  be  required  to  propagate  and 
release  10,000  birds  per  year  over  a period 
of  20  years,  the  expenditure  of  only  about 
one-fourth  of  the  sum,  or  $100,000.00,  could 
be  considered  truly  justifiable. 

So  much  for  past  practices.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania quail  population,  due  to  1935-1936  win- 
cer  losses,  is  at  the  present  time  at  an  ex- 
ceptionally low  ebb,  and  the  problem  now 
confronted  is  to  outline  and  set  into  opera- 
tion a program  designed  to  increase  and 
maintain  at  the  highest  possible  point  the 
quail  crop  annually  to  be  harvested  within 
the  Commonwealth.  That,  of  course,  involves 
the  constant  maintenance  of  a quail  popula- 
tion of  maximum  density. 

Certainly,  legal  protection  of  the  bobwhite 
must  rigidly  be  continued.  This  includes  ex- 
ceptionally short  open  shooting  seasons  dur- 
ing periods  of  emergency.  That  adopted  for 
1937  may  be  considered  typical.  Also,  every 
possible  covey  must  be  assured  of  an  abund- 
ant and  readily  available  winter  food  supply. 
For  a time  at  least,  artificial  winter  feeding 
must  be  stressed,  but  the  necessity  for  this 
should  gradually  be  eliminated  by  the  re- 
sults to  be  expected  from  a planned  food  and 
cover  development  program,  particularly  in 
the  “clean  farmed”  sections  previously  men- 
tioned. The  spring  release  of  birds  artificially 
reared  at  the  State  'Game  Farm  should  be 
continued  at  least  for  several  years,  unless  it 
should  be  proven  by  field  investigation  that 
the  results  to  be  expected  from  the  release 
of  such  stock  do  not  justify  the  expenditure. 

All  the  points  mentioned  will  undoubtedly 
aid  in  again  building  up  the  size  of  the 
present  quail  population,  but  if  the  Commis- 
sion’s program  is  to  result  in  continued  suc- 
cess, steps  must  be  taken  to  offset  the  effects 
of  extreme  climatic  conditions,  which  we 
know  from  past  experience  will  periodically 
tend  to  nullify  the  results  produced  by  a 
quail  management  plan  embracing  only  the 
points  outlined  above. 

Since  the  bobwhite  is  subject  to  its  great- 
est losses  during  severe  winters,  a means 
must  be  devised  to  protect  the  bird  from 
cold,  food  shortage,  drifting  snow,  predation 
and  other  devastating  factors  which  com- 
monly accompany  winters  of  more  than  av- 
erage severity.  Even  though  man  has  no 
control  over  climatic  conditions,  one  feasible 
way  of  protecting  the  quail  from  severe 
winters  appears  to  be  to  remove  them  from 
their  natural  range  and  hold  them  during 
the  period  when  they  are  most  likely  to 
suffer,  in  places  where  protection  from  the 
elements  is  assured. 

It  will,  of  course,  never  be  possible  to 
afford  the  entire  quail  population  winter  pro- 
tection in  the  manner  just  mentioned,  but 

by  entering  upon  a system  of  live-trapping 
birds  in  early  winter  immediately  following 
the  close  of  the  open  gunning  season  and 
holding  them  in  captivity  until  early  spring 


than  when  they  can  be  returned  to  their  native 
coverts,  a comparatively  large  percentage  of 
the  population  can  be  given  practically  com- 
plete winter  protection  at  reasonable  ex- 
pense, thus  assuring  a basic  breeding  stock 
in  the  best  of  condition. 

Bobwhites  can  satisfactorily  and  economi- 
cally be  live-trapped  by  any  of  several  differ- 
ent methods,  one  of  which  is  adequately  de- 
scribed elsewhere  in  this  magazine.  The 
number  of  birds  which  can  be  trapped  will 
depend  chiefly  upon  the  number  of  active 
cooperators  available  and  upon  the  density 
of  the  quail  population  during  any  given 
year.  Fortunately,  seasons  of  great  severity 
are  not  likely  to  follow  each  other  in  close 
succession  and  so,  just  prior  to  an  extreme 
winter,  it  should  be  possible  to  trap  up  the 
greatest  number  of  birds  for  winter  hold- 
ing. For  example,  immediately  following 
the  winter  of  1917-18  it  would,  because  of 
the  scarcity  of  birds,  have  been  a difficult 
matter  to  trap  them  in  large  numbers  for 
winter  holding.  At  that  time  also,  however, 
there  was  not  particularly  great  likelihood 
of  another  extreme  winter.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  1934  and  1935  quail  were  particu- 
larly abundant  and  there  was  imminent  dan- 
ger of  an  extreme  season  such  as  that  which 
occurred  in  1935-36. 

To  give  the  reader  some  insight  into  the 
density  of  the  quail  population  during  peri- 
ods of  abundance,  a chart,  Figure  II,  is  pre- 
sented herewith.  This  shows  the  coveys  of 
quail  located  by  one  single  observer  in  a 
small  central  Pennsylvania  township  during 
the  winter  of  1933-34,  following  the  close  of 
the  open  hunting  season.  A total  of  19 
coveys  was  located  within  a radius  of  three 
miles.  Each  covey  was  observed  two  or 
more  times  and  the  total  number  of  birds  in 
all  coveys  was  172.  Of  the  coveys,  one  con- 
taining 6 individuals  was  known  to  represent 
the  survival  of  a planting  of  20  eight-week- 
old,  artificially  propagated  birds  released  in 
August,  1933. 

The  population  on  the  same  area  showed  a 
slight  increase  in  1934-35,  but  fell  back  about 
to  the  point  it  had  been  in  1933-34  by  early 
1935-36.  In  the  spring  of  1936,  however, 
less  than  15  birds  were  known  to  have  been 
alive  within  the  area!  If  only  50  of  the 
birds  had  been  trapped  up  in  the  early  part 
of  that  winter,  and  released  in  the  spring, 
the  1936  breeding  season  population  could 
have  been  increased  by  approximately  four 
times  its  actual  size. 

Holding  live-trapped  quail  is  not  a par- 
ticularly difficult  procedure  provided  reason- 
ably sanitary  conditions  are  maintained. 
Prior  to  1936,  several  interested  persons  co- 
operated with  agents  of  the  Commission  in 
live-trapping  and  wintering  quail,  and  it  was 
found  that  where  individuals  trapped  and 
held  between  250  and  260  birds  the  total 
losses  ran  less  than  2%.  The  birds  may  be 
held  in  specially  constructed  holding  pens  or 
in  other  available  spaces.  In  the  past,  un- 
used hay-lofts,  unoccupied  dwellings  and 
similar  places  have  been  used  to  advantage. 
This  practice  also  is  discussed  at  another 
point  in  this  magazine. 

When  full  grown,  native,  wild-reared  quail 


are  trapped  and  held  for  some  weeks  where 
they  are  not  subject  to  winter’s  hardships, 
we  should  certainly  expect  them  to  produce 
favorable  results  when  again  released  in  their 
native  haunts.  Past  experiments  have  cer- 
tainly verified  such  expectations.  Birds 
trapped,  banded  and  later  released  have  a 
number  of  times  shown  up  in  the  bags  of 
the  following  years.  Also,  in  a large  per- 
centage of  carefully  checked  instances,  it 
has  been  possible  to  locate  coveys  of  birds  in 
the  fall  of  the  year  which  most  likely  had 
arisen  from  the  release  of  paired  birds  turned 
out  in  the  spring  after  winter  holding. 

One  of  the  most  favorable  features  of  a 
live-trapping  and  holding  program  is  its  low 
cost.  Where  the  expense  of  traps  and  hold- 
ing pens  is  spread  over  a period  of  five  years, 
the  total  cost  of  trapping,  holding  and  re- 
leasing 100  or  more  quail  has  been  found  to 
run  between  $0.30  and  $0.40  cents  per  bird, 
depending  upon  the  amount  of  time  required 
for  trapping,  feed  costs,  etc. 

Had  the  Commission  and  interested  sports- 
men a wide-spread  trapping  and  holding  pro- 
gram in  operation  in  1935-36,  it  is  not  incon- 
ceivable that  at  an  approximate  cost  of 
$20,000.00,  a total  of  50,000  breeding  quail 
might  have  been  released  in  the  spring  of 
1936  when  they  were  most  needed. 

Rough  field  studies  conducted  in  1936 
seem  to  indicate  that  a large  percentage  of 
the  quail  which  lived  through  the  winter  of 
1935-36  did  not  for  some  as  yet  unexplicable 
reason  breed  during  the  summer  of  1936. 
This,  together  with  the  fact  that  only  721 
game  farm  quail  were  available  for  release 
in  the  spring  of  that  year,  may  well  account 
for  the  comparatively  slow  recovery  evi- 
denced by  the  quail  population  during  1936. 

To  help  offset  the  reoccurrence  of  winter 
quail  losses  such  as  those  suffered  in  1917-18 
and  1935-36,  the  Commission  is  inaugurating 
a new  trapping  and  holding  program  as  just 
outlined  above.  A very  limited  number  of 
traps  and  holding  pens  are  now  being  con- 
structed in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Youth  Administration  and  it  is  hoped  that 
during  the  next  few  years  the  plan  may 
spread  as  the  quail  population  increases  and 
that  the  advent  of  the  next  extreme  winter 
will  find  many  quail  in  temporary  holding 
ready  for  release  in  the  following  spring. 
Such  activities  will,  of  course,  never  com- 
pletely eliminate  climatic  fluctuations  of  the 
quail  population,  but  they  should  certainly 
prove  far  more  effective  than  certain  of  the 
practices  so  much  in  demand  by  the  shoot- 
ing public  at  the  present  time. 
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CONSERVATION  OF  HUMAN  LIFE  AFIELD 


apply  ammonia  capsule  slowly  to  his  nose; 
and  don’t  elevate  the  head.  Do  not  give  in- 
toxicants. Call  a doctor.  Caution:  don’t  give 
an  unconscious  man  anything  to  drink,  you’ll 
strangle  him. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  LIMB: 

There  are  two  kinds  of  fractures:  ones 
where  the  skin  is  not  broken,  called  simple 
fracture;  and  ones  where  the  skin  is  broken, 
called  compound.  The  compound  fracture  is 
more  serious  because  of  the  danger  of  severe 
bleeding.  The  broken  bone  or  the  instrument 
that  broke  the  bone  often  tears  an  artery  or 
vein.  If  serious  bleeding  accompanies  a com- 
pound fracture  the  blood  should  be  con- 
trolled before  attention  is  paid  to  the  other 
injuries. 

The  patient  can  frequently  tell  the  first 
aider  he  heard  the  bone  snap.  Great  pain 
and  tenderness  is  present  at  the  point  of  frac- 
ture, the  broken  part  may  be  deformed,  par- 
tial or  complete  loss  of  motion  will  result, 
and  later  discoloration  will  take  place.  If  you 
have  any  doubts  whether  the  bone  is  frac- 
tured, treat  as  a fracture. 

Treatment:  Lay  the  patient  down  and 
treat  for  shock.  Control  bleeding  and  do  not 
allow  him  to  use  the  limb  which  will  result 
in  further  injury.  Call  the  doctor  and  instruct 
patient  to  lie  quietly  until  the  doctor  arrives. 

If  the  patient  has  tor  be  removed,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  splint  the  fracture  before  doing  so. 
To  splint:  place  the  limb  in  as  near  a natural 
position  as  possible  by  taking  hold  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  limb  and  pulling  it  firmly 
and  steadily.  Continue  this  tension  until 
splint  is  in  place.  At  the  same  time,  an  as- 
sistant should  support  the  part  of  the  limb 
on  either  side  of  the  break  in  order  to  steady 
the  bone.  Be  ready  to  meet  a sudden  jerk  of 
muscle  spasm  which  may  pull  the  limb  out 
of  first  aiders  hand.  Then  hold  limb  in  this 
normal  position  until  splints  are  applied. 
This  operation  takes  at  least  two  or  more 
men. 

Splints  can  be  made  out  of  anything  which 
is  rigid  and  firm.  A gun  stock,  a roll  of  news- 
papers, an  umbrella,  etc.  The  splint  should  be 
well  padded  before  applying.  Usually  a few 
shirts,  a blanket,  etc.,  can  be  used  satisfac- 
torily to  tie  the  splint  to  the  limb. 

SERIOUS  BLEEDING: 

Bleeding  of  serious  nature  can  be  of  two 
kinds:  from  veins  and  from  arteries.  Blood 
from  veins  runs  in  a steady  stream  while 
arterial  bleeding  comes  out  in  spurts  and 
jumps  with  the  steady  beat  of  the  heart. 
Venous  bleeding  can  usually  be  stopped  by 
applying  a sterile  pad  on  the  wound  and 
applying  slight  pressure  with  the  fingers  on 
that  pad. 

Arterial  bleeding,  having  more  force  back 
of  it,  is  somewhat  difficult  to  stop  and  it 
takes  a little  experience  to  learn  the  proper 
spots  on  the  body  that  will  stop  the  blood. 
However,  with  a little  practice  one  can  read- 
ily find  these  spots  which  will  efficiently  stop 
the  flow: 

1.  For  bleeding  in  the  temple  region  and 
top  of  the  head,  apply  pressure  just  in 
front  of  the  ear. 

2.  For  bleeding  from  wounds  of  the  face 
below  the  level  of  the  eye,  apply  pres- 
sure along  the  side  of  the  jaw  bone. 


(Continued  from  page  IS) 

3.  For  bleeding  from  a cut  throat,  place 
the  ends  of  the  fingers  against  the  side 
of  the  windpipe  (not  over  it)  and  carry 
the  thumb  on  around  the  back  of  the 
neck.  Now  apply  pressure  between  the 
ends  of  the  fingers  and  the  thumb  pres- 
sing the  cut  blood  vessel  against  the 
spinal  column. 

4.  For  bleeding  from  the  extreme  upper 
part  of  the  arm,  the  arm-pit  or  shoulder, 
apply  pressure  in  the  hollow  behind  the 
inner  third  of  the  collar-bone  down 
against  the  first  rib. 

5.  For  bleeding  in  the  hand,  fore-arm  and 
the  upper  arm,  grasp  the  arm  about 
half  way  between  the  shoulder  and  el- 
bow, fingers  well  up  on  the  inside  of 
the  arm  and  thumb  to  the  outside. 
Apply  pressure  from  the  fingers  to  the 
thumb  thus  pressing  the  artery  against 
the  bone  of  the  arm. 

6.  For  bleeding  in  the  thigh,  leg,  or  foot, 

apply  pressure  in  the  middle  of  the 
groin  with  the  heel  of  the  hand.  This 
presses  the  artery  against  the  pelvic 
bone. 

These  “pressure  points”  as  a first  aider 
calls  them,  are  “pulse  points”  and  the  beat 
of  the  heart  can  be  felt  at  these  six  places. 

A tourniquet  is  used  only  in  two  places. 
First  around  the  upper  arm  about  a hand’s 
breadth  below  the  armpit;  and  second,  around 
the  thigh  about  the  same  distance  below  the 
groin.  A wide  flat  band  should  be  used  with 
a pad  against  the  artery  on  the  inside  of  the 
arm  or  leg,  as  the  case  might  be.  Never  use 
a wire  or  rope  for  a tourniquet.  A triangular 
bandage  is  best  suited.  Release  the  tourniquet 
every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in  order  to  keep 
up  circulation  and  prevent  gangrene. 

FROSTBITE: 

Members  of  the  face,  hands  and  feet  are 
often  frostbitten  in  the  latter  days  of  hunt- 
ing season  and  the  first  aider  should  under- 
stand the  first  aid  treatment.  Hunters  will 
find  that  prevention  is  a great  deal  easier 
than  the  cure.  Sufficient  clothing  should  be 
worn  to  the  fields  and  mountains  and  all 
precautions  taken  in  severe  weather.  To  pre- 
vent hands  from  freezing  while  hunting  on  a 
standard,  one  can  readily  keep  his  hand  under 
his  arms  or  between  his  legs  or  he  can  sit 
on  them.  A chemical  bag  in  his  pocket  will 
be  a great  assistance. 

Frostbite  will  more  likely  occur  when  there 
is  a high  wind  blowing;  this  removes  heat 
from  the  body  very  rapidly.  Frostbite  can 
be  best  detected  by  severe  pain  in  the  mem- 
bers affected.  Frosted  areas  become  grayish 
white  in  color. 

Treatment:  Do  not  rub  frozen  member. 
Do  not  apply  snow  or  ice.  Apply  extra  cloth- 
ing to  the  portion  of  the  body  until  circula- 
tion is  established.  Do  not  allow  victim  to 
enter  a h^ted  room.  Gradually,  upon  estab- 
lishment of  circulation  in  the  frostbitten  area, 
allow  the  victim  to  go  into  a heated  room. 
When  the  circulation  has  started  (color  re- 
turns and  pain  begins  to  leave),  give  the 
patient  a drink  of  hot  water,  milk,  aromatic 
spirits  of  ammonia,  tea  or  coffee.  These  stim- 
ulating drinks  will  aid  in  establishing  circula- 
tion. Give  no  intoxicants. 


TRANSPORTATION  OF  THE 
PATIENT: 

When  it  is  at  all  possible,  have  the  doctor 
come  to  the  patient  rather  than  the  patient 
to  the  doctor.  Transportation  often  results 
in  more  serious  injuries  and  contributes  to 
shock. 

By  no  means,  jack-knife  the  patient  in  the 
seat  of  an  automobile  and  rush  him  to  a hos- 
pital or  doctor.  If  you  do,  you’ll  be  commit- 
ting murder.  Only  about  one  out  of  a hun- 
dred cases,  need  top-rate  speed  in  handling. 
Each  and  every  case,  however,  needs  calm, 
cool  and  unexcited  first  aider’s  attention. 

If  an  ambulance  cannot  be  reached  and  a 
doctor  cannot  call,  a back  seat  of  an  auto- 
mobile, a shutter  of  the  lodge,  or  an  army 
cot  make  ideal  stretchers.  In  transportation, 
remember  that  the  patient  must  lie  flat. 

FIRST  AID  KITS: 

Each  and  every  hunter  should  be  equipped 
with  a pocket  kit.  A kit  assembled  with  care 
and  discretion  will  take  up  no  more  space  in 
your  hunting  coat  than  will  your  tobacco 
pouch  and  will  cost  no  more  than  a week’s 
supply  of  tobacco.  The  contents  of  a home- 
made kit  will  probably  be:  1 razor  blade,  1 
roll  adhesive  tape,  6 1-inch  sterile  compresses, 
1 1-inch  roller  bandage,  1 triangular  bandage, 
a few  paper  cups,  and  a small  amount  of  the 
following:  iodine,  aromatic  spirits  of  am- 
monia, castor  oil,  syrup  of  ipecac,  baking 
soda  and  tea  balls.  Castor  oil,  iodine,  aro- 
matic spirits  of  ammonia,  etc.,  can  be  pur- 
chased in  small  individual  tubes. 

Every  hunting  camp  should  also  have  a 
complete  first-aid  cabinet  with  the  finest  of 
equipment.  These  cabinets  can  be  made  up 
by  the  local  druggist,  probably  under  the  di- 
rection of  a physician  or  experienced  first 
aider  and  should  include  aromatic  spirits  of 
ammonia,  oil  of  cloves,  syrup  of  ipecac,  burn 
ointment,  tanic  or  picric  acid  gauze,  tea  balls, 
alcohol,  castor  oil,  baking  soda,  wire  or  thin 
board  splints,  triangular  bandages,  roller 
bandages  of  different  sizes,  chemical  bags  or 
hot  water  bottles,  scissors,  adhesive  tape, 
sterile  compresses,  a stretcher,  a Thomas 
splint,  a clynical  thermometer,  etc. 

The  National  American  Red  Cross  has  for 
sale  first-aid  kits,  stretchers,  Thomas  splints 
and  other  equipment.  These  are  sold  on  a 
non-profit  making  basis. 

There  are  other  concerns  that  retail  very 
complete  kits  at  nominal  cost  and  can  be 
found  stocked  in  your  local  drug  store. 

By  obtaining  the  knowledge  in  adminis- 
tration of  proper  first  aid  and  by  constantly 
being  prepared  for  emergencies,  the  hunter 
in  the  field  and  mountain  will  contribute  ma- 
terially to  the  welfare  of  his  associates. 
Probably  (all  thanks  to  the  safe  program) 
you  as  a hunter,  will  never  be  given  the 
chance  to  save  a person’s  life  by  applying 
your  knowledge  but  you  undoubtedly  will  be 
able  to  mitigate  and  alleviate  much  suffering 
and  pain  and  assure  your  fellow  hunters  that 
at  least  no  harm  will  be  done  by  your  ap- 
plication but  probably  great  benefits  will  re- 
sult. Let’s  start  a program  of  safety  and  first 
aid  in  the  field  and  mountain  and  demon- 
strate by  the  project  that  countless  benefits 
can  really  be  derived  from  such  a movement. 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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HANGING  THEM  UP 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

ij  block-and-tackle  outfit  with  him  when  deer 
hunting,  and  who  assured  me  that  it  was 
efficient  and  saved  any  great  effort.  I can- 
not describe  the  details  of  his  light-weight 
pulleys,  etc.  It  seemed  practical,  but  to  me 
a trifle  bulky  to  add  to  what  a deer  hunter 
must  burden  himself  with  anyhow. 

If  one  has  never  made  use  of  the  tripod 
manner  of  hanging  up  a deer,  or  seen  an 
experienced  guide  illustrate  it,  I suggest  that 
before  trying  it  in  the  wilderness  one  cut 
some  ten-foot  poles  and  try  it  out  with  a 
sack  of  rocks  or  some  such  weight,  on 
fairly  rough  ground,  to  get  hold  of  the  way 
it  works  and  to  study  rope  hitches  on 
crotched  or  smooth  surface. 

Sometimes  the  occasion  will  arise  when 
you  down  a deer  and  have  no  time  to  stop 
to  more  than  clean  it  when  you  must  be 
getting  along.  I recall  such  an  experience 
when  my  day’s  hunt  had  been  unprofitable 
and  I had  drifted  to  a great  distance  from 
camp,  for  which  I started  in  later  afternoon. 
I had  still  two  miles  or  more  to  make  and 
light  was  fading.  It  was  bitter  cold  and  the 
country  most  sinister  in  which  to  be  moving 
after  dark,  and  worse  still  to  camp  out  in 
December.  Suddenly  I perceived  a small  doe 
ambling  across  my  way,  stepping  in  that 
mincing  “single-foot”  fashion  they  take 
when  closely  followed  by  the  buck.  I 
stopped  and  watched  and  in  half  a minute, 
sure  enough,  along  came  a pretty  six-pointer 
all  intent  on  the  doe.  It  was  scarcely  thirty 
yards  and  a head  shot  ended  his  amorous 
ideas.  I doubt  if  a deer  was  ever  cleaned 
quicker.  My  belt  and  coat  were  off  at  the 
instant  that  I was  certain  he  was  dead;  my 
shirt-sleeves  rolled  and  the  wrist-watch  pock- 
eted, the  knife  at  work.  I felt  that  I must 
surely  get  across  a deep  swale  and  bog  while 
some  slight  daylight  remained.  That  would 
bring  me  to  a ridge  beyond  which  there  was 
a blazed  trail  where  I could  make  my  way 
with  the  aid  of  the  flash  light  without  which 
I never  leave  camp  in  winter.  In  this  case 
there  was  no  time  to  make  a tripod,  but  a 
sizable  rock  not  far  off  was  a short  drag. 
There  I left  the  buck,  lying  at  a slope,  tying 
a big  red  handkerchief  to  a stake  beside  him 
to  aid  in  finding  him  at  morning  and  to 
scare  predators.  Yes,  a handkerchief  that  has 
lain  close  to  a human  body  will  act  as  a 
pretty  good  protection  against  the  small 
one,  fox,  coon  and  bobcat;  and  it  will  keep 
away  most  bears  though  not  all.  When  a 
bear  makes  up  his  mind  to  go  places  and  do 
things  he  just  does;  ordinarily  the  most 
- canny  and  timorous  creature  in  the  wilder- 
i ness  he  is  distinguished  for  freak  acts. 

Such  an  expedient  as  laying  a deer  at  a 
slope  is  not  presumed  to  be  thoroughly  effi- 
; cient  but  when  you  are  in  a hurry  it  is  better 
than  nothing.  The  importance  of  hanging 
vertically  as  soon  as  possible  cannot  be 
. overestimated.  Blood,  which  is  still  through- 
out the  whole  carcass  more  or  less,  even  if 
the  internal  bleeding  caused  by  the  bullet 
i has  been  profuse,  drains  downward  follow- 
ing nature’s  law.  Your  meat  will  be  the  bet- 
ter for  observing  this.  Best  of  all,  naturally, 
is  to  get  the  critter  to  camp  and  properly 
hung  on  the  game  pole  which  can  be  done, 
as  a rule,  with  a deer  shot  early  in  the  day; 
or,  as  in  most  western  hunting,  when  a horse 


A pretty  doe  hung  on  a camp  pole 
the  conventional  way. 

is  handy  to  pack  ’em  in,  where  easy  trans- 
portation is  available.  But  I am  thinking 
more  of  wilderness  conditions  of  northern 
states  and  the  Canadian  provinces  and  it  is 
not  unusual  that  even  more  than  one  day 
may  pass  after  you  have  hung  up  your  deer 
before  you  can  get  him  in.  Four  years  ago 
I shot  and  hung  on  a tripod  a big  deer  on 
Nov.  13th.  That  year,  ’33,  was  the  time  hard 
winter  came  early.  A blizzard  struck  us  that 
same  night  and  we  were  campbound  two 
weeks.  I got  that  deer  out  Dec.  1st  by  sled. 

A common  back-woods  experience  is  to 
trail  a wounded  buck  ’til  night  and  tnen 
have  to  make  camp,  and  to  follow  up  and 
find  him  dead  next  day.  Venison  of  this  kind 
is  questionable  for  use  in  my  opinion  al- 
though I frankly  admit  that  I am  pretty 
fussy.  If  the  weather  is  the  least  warm  such 
a deer  will  have  begun  to  bloat,  even  if  it 
doesn’t  look  swollen.  If  it  is  cold  enough  to 
freeze,  this  venison  will  be  fit  to  eat  but 
should  be  allowed  to  hang  through  a short 
warm  spell  so  it  will  be  all  thawed  out  and 
drain  at  least  one  day  before  any  is  cut  out 


This  big  back  was  bard  to  lift  so  a 
spring-pole  helped. 


for  food.  “Queer”  venison  gets  into  the  city 
markets  and  it  often  seems  to  me  it  has  been 
inferior  in  the  making.  That  is  why  I for 
one,  want  to  know  how  a deer  has  been  han- 
dled at  the  killing.  In  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous hotels  in  America  I once  had  a venison 
steak  served  me  that  was  what  I will  term 
“blood-musty.”  You  don’t  know  the  history 
of  a restaurant  deer-steak.  If  you  like  veni- 
son, and  it  is  the  finest  red  meat  there  is 
when  prime,  you  will  be  certain  it  is  all 
right  when  you  get  it  yourself. 

Several  times  I have  used  the  term  "big 
deer”  and  this  is  a relative  matter.  For  a 
slight  and  not  very  strong  man  a hundred- 
pounder  might  be  “big”  while  a man  of 
powerful  build  could  pack  one  half  again  as 
large  on  his  back.  I mean  something  over 
two  hundred  pounds  when  I use  the  term. 
The  weight  of  a fish  is  as  it  is  taken,  but 
the  weight  of  a deer  is  as  cleaned,  but  still 
with  head  and  hoof  and  horns.  This  is  uni- 
versal custom.  And  when  you  have  a big 
buck  to  handle  you  will  find  the  mechanical 
advantage  of  the  tripod  a great  assistance. 
The  small  whitetail  of  dry  and  arid  country 
presents  no  problem  of  weight  but  the  bucks 
of  the  great  wilderness  of  eastern  Canada 
and  the  northern  states,  which  run  over  two 
hundred  commonly  enough,  give  the  man 
who  downs  them  a task  to  make  his  veni- 
son that  is  almost  equal  to  the  labor  of  the 
hunt. 

DOE  SEASON  UPHELD 

From  the  Punxsutawney  Spirit 

Sportsmen  here  and  hereabouts  are  mak- 
ing a lot  of  fuss  about  an  open  season  for 
female  deer.  It  has  been  so  for  years.  V ith 
every  announcement  of  a period  in  which 
antlerless  deer  may  be  killed  there  comes 
almost  simultaneously,  as  though  the  articles 
had  been  prepared  and  kept  in  waiting,  vigor- 
ous protests  to  the  slaughter,  the  danger  ot 
depleting  the  herd,  and  the  menace  created 
by  the  novice  hunter  who  seeks  his  first  kill. 

Quite  frankly  we  admit  that  we  do  not 
hunt.  We  tried  it  once,  took  seven  pot  shots 
with  a 12-gauge  shotgun  at  as  many  differ- 
ent bunnies  and  rang  up  a zero  bag  for  the 
day.  So  we  do  not  speak  with  authority  on 
the  subject  of  game  propagation.  But  we  do 
not  believe  that  expert  testimony  is  required 
to  establish  the  efficacy  and  the  wisdom  of 
the  Game  Commission’s  policy  as  to  periodic 
open  seasons  for  does.  We  have  only  to  point 
to  the  finest  deer  herd  in  America,  the  best 
deer  hunting  in  the  land  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  greatest  industrial  state  in  the  Union  and 
ask:  “If  the  Game  Commission  has  been 
wrong  in  permitting  periodic  kill  of  female 
deer,  why  is  this  so?” 

We  can’t  go  into  ratios  as  to  barren  does 
and  sterile  bucks;  of  the  acreage  and  kind  of 
available  feed;  the  proper  percentage  of 
bucks  to  does,  etc.,  for  that  is  not  in  our  line. 
We  leave  that  to  the  Game  Commission,  and 
with  right  good  will,  too,  for  the  results  that 
estimable  body  speak  in  strident  tones  for 
themselves. 

We  do  know  that  when  we  take  an  occa- 
sional Sunday  ride  into  the  wooded  sections 
of  the  State  we  frequently  get  a terrific  thrill 
out  of  a deer  bounding  across  the  road,  of 
the  sight  of  an  antlered  head  in  the  brush, 
and  an  extra  tingle  through  the  realization 
that  back  there  well  off  the  highways  are 
thousands  more  of  the  same. 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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CONSERVATION  OF  HUMAN  LIFE  AFIELD 
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FIRST  AID  DON’TS 

1.  Don’t  wash  a wound  with  water. 

2.  Don’t  disturb  blood  clots. 

3.  Don’t  apply  iodine  to  a wound  the  sec- 
ond time. 

4.  Don’t  remove  a shot  or  bullet  from  a 
wound. 

5.  Don’t  burn  your  patient  with  hot  brick, 
hot  rocks  or  hot  water  bottle. 

6.  Don’t  give  an  unconscious  man  anything 
to  drink. 

7.  Don’t  let  your  patient  sit,  stand  or  walk. 

8.  Don’t  give  intoxicants.  Intoxicants  are 
not  stimulants. 

9.  Don’t  apply  ice  or  snow  to  and  don’t  rub 
a frostbitten  member. 

10.  Don’t  jack-knife  your  patient  in  an  auto 
and  rush  him  to  a hospital  or  doctor. 

11.  Don’t  allow  protruding  intestines  to  be- 
come dry. 


12.  Don’t  probe  deeply  into  a wound. 

* * * * 

First  Aid  Hints 

1.  Put  covers  under  your  patients  as  well 
as  over. 

2.  Hot  water  for  the  hot  water  bottle  can 
always  be  obtained  from  the  hot  motor 
of  an  automobile. 

3.  Purchase  a “First  Aid  Text  Book’’  from 
the  National  American  Red  Cross  Head- 
quarters, Washington,  D.  C.,  for  sixty 
cents  and  study  it. 

4.  A first  aider  is  no  doctor.  He  only 
bridges  the  gap  between  the  accident 
and  the  arrival  of  the  doctor,  makes  the 
patient  comfortable,  prevents  further  in- 
jury, prolongs  life  until  doctor  arrives, 
and  prepares  patient  to  be  received  by 
the  doctor. 


5.  Punctured  wounds  are  serious. 

6.  Purchase  or  assemble  for  yourself  a first- 
aid  kit. 

7.  A chemical  bag  in  your  hunting  coat 
will  be  invaluable  in  case  of  accident  and 
will  help  keep  your  hands  warm. 

8.  Improper  transportation  is  murder. 

9.  Remember:  seldom  is  speed  necessary 
in  handling  a victim  of  an  accident. 

10.  Wear  sufficient  clothing  to  protect  your 
body  from  the  weather.  Frostbite  will 
more  likely  occur  when  there  is  a high 
wind. 

* * * * 

Note:  All  first  aid  practices  herein  recom- 
mended have  been  accepted  by  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  are  recommended  by  that 
organization  as  safe  and  sound. 


With  the  cooler  weather  and  interest  in 
foxhunting  increasing  one  of  the  papers  has 
found  that  “a  good  hound  sells  for  more 
than  a good  cow.” 

Former  Governor  John  G.  Richards  of 
South  Carolina  recently  took  pen  in  hand 
and  wrote  Mr.  A.  A.  Richardson,  the  chief 
state  game  warden,  complaining  that  foxes 
were  real  scarce  around  Liberty  Hill.  While 
claiming  that  this  condition  was  due  the 
Governor’s  hounds  nevertheless  Mr.  Rich- 
ards obligingly  sent  up  a pair  on  the  ele- 
vator from  his  office  to  his  friend’s.  Hardly 
had  the  brick  red  sun  stuck  its  face  up  over 
the  slate  blue  Carolina  hills  the  next  morn- 
ing when  Mr.  Richards  popped  out  the  two 
red  streaks  into  the  mists  on  Liberty  Hill. 

A member  of  the  Indiana  state  legisla- 
ture states  that  there  are  over  200,000  peo- 
ple in  that  state  who  like  to  chase  the  coon 
or  the  fox.  As  our  Keystone  state  has  three 
times  the  population  of  Indiana  this  makes 
the  number  of  hound  men  here  some  pump- 
kins. To  say  nothing  of  unquestionably  a 
still  higher  figure  on  account  of  Pennsyl- 
vania being  such  a sporting  state. 

Mr.  M.  F.  Plauche  of  Plaucheville,  La., 
is  apparently  a gentleman  inclined  to  re- 
search and  statistics,  for  he  has  come  out 
with  the  following  figures  on  foxhunting  in 
England  where  they  have  more  packs  but 
fewer  hounds.  “Have  come  to  find  out  that 
foxhunting  is  a $50,000,000  industry  in  Eng- 
land. That  sum  is  spent  on  it  yearly.  There 
are  some  16,000  foxhounds  organized  into 
several  hundred  packs  whose  maintenance 
alone  accounts  for  the  direct  employment 
of  20,000  persons.  Between  50,000  and  60,- 
000  horses  participate  in  the  hunting,  their 
upkeep  and  feeding  is  estimated  at  $10,000,- 
000  annually.  Veterinarians,  surgeons,  sad- 
dle makers,  etc.,  make  something  like  $2,- 
500,000  annually.  Dues  to  hunt  clubs,  enter- 
tainments and  other  socials  cost  a lot  more 
money.  The  medical  profession  profits  by 


broken  bones  and  other  injuries.  According 
to  the  British  calculation  ‘it  costs  between 
$40,000  and  $50,000  to  kill  each  fox  taken 
by  the  hunters  in  that  country,  putting  the 
animal  in  a price  class  by  itself.’  ” 

The  Pennsylvania  foxhunting  clubs  can 
do  much  to  help  their  brother  sportsmen, 
the  bird  hunters,  by  following  the  Game 
Commission’s  most  excellent  suggestions 
about  leaving  strips  of  cover  along  the  roads, 
between  fields,  banks,  etc.  Not  only  can  the 
foxhunting  clubs  do  this  on  the  considerable 
property  of  their  members,  but  being  on  such 
friendly  terms  with  the  neighboring  farmers 
they  can  preach  the  gospel  of  preserving 
wildlife  to  these  good  souls  as  well 

Several  states  are  becoming  concerned 
over  the  cattle  tick  spreading  through  as  its 
damage  has  been  fifty  million  dollars  a year. 
Cattle  can  be  sprayed  but  deer  cannot  and 
landowners  in  the  farming  counties  are  now 
worrying,  not  just  about  the  deer  visits  to 
their  truck  patches  and  orchards,  but  their 
cattle  pastures  as  well. 

As  a member  of  the  advertising  “profes- 
sion” I hesitate  to  talk  shop,  but  neverthe- 
less I cannot  refrain  from  quoting  from 
an  ad  in  the  Illustrated  Sporting  and  Dra- 
matic News  of  England  of  which  my  friend 
Wentworth  Day  is  editor.  It  is  entitled 
“Countryman’s  Heritage”  and  reads: — -“The 
ordered  yet  varied  progression  of  the  shoot- 
ing man’s  season  is  soon  to  start  again — 
for  some  with  the  twelfth,  for  others  with 
those  hot  days  in  the  September  stubble. 
There  is  a crescendo  to  the  great  days  of 
cold  November,  when  the  warmth  of  the 
gun  barrel  comes  gratefully  to  the  touch  as 
the  pheasants  stream  high  across  the  valley 
from  the  coverts.  Then  the  tempo  starts 
to  diminish  through  Christmas  to  the  days 
when  “cocks  only”  is  the  cry,  and  the  pre- 
server’s mind  is  on  to-morrow  rather  than 
today.  These  are  the  great  days  of  shooting, 
but  there  are  others — days  of  pottering  with 
dog  and  gun,  days  that  reduce  human  wor- 
ries to  their  true  perspective  and  emphasize 
instead  the  consciousness  of  Nature’s  gifts 
and  Nature’s  ways.  There  is  utility,  there  is 
self-discipline,  but  most  of  all  there  is  joy 
in  shooting,  a joy  not  in  destruction,  but  in 
construction — construction  of  physical  well- 
being and  of  a knowledge  of  the  life  of  the 


countryside.  Increasingly,  therefore,  the  man 
whose  life  is  lived  in  the  big  cities  is  turn- 
ing for  his  recreation  to  the  sport  which, 
more  than  any  other,  is  bound  up  with  the 
fundamentals  of  life  itself.  The  object  of 
I.C.I.’s  Game  Researches  is  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  game  in  this  country  by  the  de- 
velopment of  a better  understanding  <jf  the 
game  bird’s  life.  Game  Research  literature 
will  be  sent  on  request  by  Dept.  G.R.  16, 
Imperial  Chemical  House,  Millbank,  Lon- 
don, S.W.  1.” 


DOE  SEASON  UPHELD 

(Continued  from  page  31) 

Not  many  years  ago  deer  were  as  scarce 
in  Pennsylvania  as  Republicans  in  the  State 
capitol.  The  Game  Commission  set  about  to 
make  the  nation’s  leading  industrial  state 
the  first  in  hunting  as  well.  There  doubtless 
have  been  errors,  but  they  couldn’t  have  been 
numerous  for  the  results  attained  speak  of 
efficiency  and  knowledge,  with  a minimum  of 
blunders. 

The  members  of  the  Game  Commission 
(and  we  wouldn’t  know  Seth  Gordon  or  any 
of  his  associates  from  Adam’s  off  ox)  have 
been  selected  because  they  are  sportsmen, 
vitally  interested  in  providing  the  kind  of 
hunting  that  the  hunters  want.  They  have 
studied  conditions;  they  have  available  the 
most  expert  of  counsel;  they  have  a better 
opportunity  of  determining  what  is  good  and 
what  is  bad  for  the  deer  herd  than  the  entire 
army  of  protestants.  And  so  we  say — If  the 
Game  Commission  has  decided  that  an  open 
antlerless  deer  season  is  the  proper  method 
of  eliminating  excess  female  deer,  then  an 
open  season  for  does  is  all  right  by  us.  The 
Commissioners  were  put  on  the  job  to  exer- 
cise their  best  judgment.  Over  a long  period 
that  judgment  has  proven  pretty  high  grade 
stuff.  We’re  perfectly  willing  to  take  a chance 
and  you  who  protest  might  as  well  be,  for 
the  die  is  cast.  The  Commission  has  said, 
“an  open  season  on  antlerless  deer”  and  we 
know  from  long  observation  that  when  the 
Commission  has  said  “there  will  be  an  open 
season  on  antlerless  deer,”  there  is  going  to 
be  an  open  season  on  antlerless  deer. 
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PROJECT  No.  13— GREENE  COUNTY 


Cooperutor  Area  I.ense<l 

J.  S.  and  Nellie  M.  Tliistleth  walte  160.0  Aeres 

Ora  L.  Adamson  and  wife 87.0  “ 

George  W.  Ilarr U7.0  " 

Miss  Ida  Hatfield  & Mrs.  Suda 

Savolini,  her  sister.  Owners 242.7  “ 

C.  W.  and  Nancy  New-ill,  Tenants  114.0  “ 

Harry  and  Clara  Reynolds 

Tenants  128.7  “ 

Clarence  A.  and  Clara  L.  Hager  20. .5  “ 


Owners...  100.0 


's'\ 


Mrs.  Eva  B.  VanKIrk  i 
R.  W.  and  Jean  L./ 

VanKIrk 

E.  R.  and  Emma  C.  I 
VanKirk  / 

\V.  D.  and  Ilelle  H.  Smith 176.0 

John  and  Dorcas  J.  Bennett 154.0 

William  H.  and  Emma  Clayton..  _ 3.0 
Mrs.  Mary  M.  Uoivler ">0.0 

1,020.0  • 

15  Refuge  Units  Total  127  Aeres 
11  Safety  Zones  Total  225  Acres 
Open  to  Public  Hunting  668  Aeres 

PROJECT  No.  14— GREENE  COUNTY 


Cooperator 


Area  Leased 


\\i 


Mrs.  Murtie  M.  Sterling  and 

Mrs.  Mabel  S.  Taylor 533.0  Aeres 

Mrs.  I.oudel  Ross 152.0  “ 

Carl  E.  and  Sally  G.  Eggers 6.0  “ 

Emerson  D.  and  Rosa  M.  West..  5.0  “ 

Samuel  Hartley  16.0  “ 

Ilennie  and  Jennie  Wade.. 

Ray  and  Mettie  Lewis. 

B.  L.  Titus  and  wife 106.0 

Charles  E.  and  Edna  Sandusky  70.0 

Rosa  M.  West,  Guardian 15.0 

Robert  N.  Davis 
Raymond  It.  Davis 

803.0 

7 Refuge  Units  Total  82  Acres 
13  Safety  Zones  Total  234  Acres 
Open  to  Public  Hunting  577  Acres 

(Continued  on  page  23) 
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A FINE  SEASON 

The  1937  hunting  season  is  now  history.  It  was  a most  satisfac- 
tory one  from  every  standpoint,  notwithstanding  certain  season 
and  bag  limit  restrictions  which  were  found  necessary  to  conserve 
certain  species  of  wildlife,  and  the  revised  laws  with  which  Penn- 
sylvania’s sportsmen  had  to  become  acquainted. 

More  hunters  were  afield  than  a year  ago,  but  everybody  seemed 
well  satisfied.  General  law  observance  was  much  better  than 
anticipated.  Better  cooperation  between  sportsmen  and  landowners 
was  everywhere  noticeable. 

Small  game,  with  the  exception  of  grouse  and  quail,  and  in  some 
localities  squirrels,  was  considerably  more  abundant  than  a year 
ago.  Rabbits  especially  were  plentiful,  and  the  kill  of  ringneck 
pheasants  apparently  has  been  one  of  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
this  wily  game  bird  in  Pennsylvania — a pleasing  tribute  to  the 
Commission’s  spring  releasing  policy. 

An  unusually  large  bear  kill  was  reported,  with  a larger  breed- 
ing stock,  left  over  than  last  year.  And 
early  reports  indicate  that  more  buck 
deer  were  joyfully  carried  home  by  a 
larger  army  of  enthusiastic  big  game 
hunters  than  any  year  since  1931,  when 
almost  25,000  were  bagged. 

Accidents  were  few  in  comparison  with 
the  increased  number  of  gunners  in  the 
field;  and  hunters  again  praised  the  nine 
o’clock  opening  hour,  which  helped  im- 
measurably to  save  human  life  as  well  as 
game. 

Taken  as  a whole,  the  1937  hunting 
reason  was  decidedly  a success,  and  the 
future  prospects  are  most  encouraging. 

The  only  regrettable  incident  of  the 
1937  season  as  planned  by  the  Commis- 
sion is  the  doe  season  upset. 

The  Game  Commission,  after  extended 
investigations,  had  merely  done  its  best 
to  handle  a difficult  situation.  Previous 
issues  of  the  GAME  NEWS  covered  the 
matter  fully.  However,  when  the  Dauphin  County  Court  granted 
a permanent  injunction  three  days  before  the  scheduled  season, 
purely  upon  legal  technicalities,  over  50,000  sportsmen  were  sorely 
disappointed  and  discommoded. 

Last  year  the  Commission  spent  in  the  neighborhood  of  $25,000 
to  handle  deer  damage  complaints  and  to  build  deer-proof  fences, 
money  which  might  better  have  been  spent  for  constructive  work, 
such  as  stocking  more  game,  more  game  feeding,  expanding  the 
farm-game  program,  and  extending  the  Commission’s  food  and 
cover  improvement  work  on  its  State  Game  Lands.  It  all  went  for 
purely  negative  efforts.  What  the  future  cost  will  be  only  time 
will  tell. 

While  the  cost  of  issuing  the  special  deer  permits  and  refunding 
the  fees  may  reach  upwards  of  $25,000,  if  that  expenditure  brings 
about  a universal  appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  deer  prob- 
lem, and  its  effect  upon  small  game  hunting,  it  shall  not  have  been 
in  vain. 

It  now  behooves  all  of  us  who  are  sincerely  interested  in  im- 
proved wildlife  conditions  to  forget  past  differences  of  opinion  and 
help  plan  wisely  for  the  future. 


PROGRESS  DURING  1937 

The  year  1937  will  go  down  in  Pennsylvania  conservation  history 
as  a banner  year.  Among  the  highlights  are: 

New  Game  Code — The  completely  revised  Game  Code  is  a great 
step  forward.  The  added  safety  features  for  both  landowners  and 
hunters,  and  more  liberal  provisions  to  benefit  the  law-abiding 
sportsman,  have  already  demonstrated  their  worth.  Time  alone  will 
prove  the  merit  or  undesirability  of  other  new  features. 

Farm-Game  Program — The  new  farm-game  program  has  been 
pushed  along  rapidly.  Over  450  landowners  have  leased  their  hunt- 
ing rights  to  the  Commission  for  a term  of  years.  The  34  projects 
signed  up  contain  almost  35,000  acres.  Over  350  small  refuges  have 
been  set  aside  on  these  projects.  Even  though  this  program  is  only 
in  its  infancy,  the  benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom  were  already 
apparent  during  the  recent  hunting  season.  Landowners  and  sports- 
men generally  were  pleased  with  the  results. 

Lands  Improvement — The  State  game 
lands  improvement  work  has  been  pushed 
forward.  Cutting  and  food  projects  are 
either  completed  or  underway  on  almost 
10,000  acres.  Food  plots  planted  on  the 
State  game  lands  aggregated  over  500 
acres.  More  than  100,000  berry  and  nut 
producing  shrubs  and  vines,  and  260,000 
young  evergreens,  were  planted  to  pro- 
vide more  food  and  cover  for  wildlife  on 
the  Commission’s  lands. 

Propagation  and  Stocking — The  prog- 
ress on  the  State’s  game  farms  has  been 
excellent.  The  new  wild  turkey  propaga- 
tion plan  has  produced  much  better  birds 
for  stocking.  More  game  was  purchased 
than  heretofore,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Commission  over  35,000 
mature  pheasants  were  released  in  the 
springtime.  Heavy  rabbit  restocking  again 
was  started  immediately  after  Thanks- 
giving. 

Game  Propagation  Areas — The  development  of  the  new  wild 
game  propagation  areas,  from  which  to  trap  and  transfer  rabbits, 
pheasants,  and  other  game  for  stocking  purposes,  is  moving  for- 
ward most  satisfactorily.  Many  more  of  these  new  areas  are 
planned  for  the  future.  Organizations  throughout  the  State  are 
cooperating  in  the  location,  establishment,  and  improvement  of 
such  propagation  areas  to  assure  a future  supply  of  rabbits  and 
other  wild-reared  game  for  stocking  purposes. 

Field  Staff — The  field  staff  reorganization  effected  in  1936  has 
fully  demonstrated  the  benefits  anticipated,  and  the  Commission’s 
new  training  school  has  already  justified  itself.  Indications  are 
that  the  Commission  field  personnel  requirements  will  not  neces- 
sitate operation  of  the  school,  except  for  refresher  courses,  dur- 
ing the  coming  year. 

Research  Expansion — The  expanded  research  program  has  en- 
abled the  Commission  to  tackle  problems  heretofore  unsolved. 
The  benefits  thereof  will  become  apparent  to  all  in  a compara- 
tively short  time. 

We  hope  to  make  an  equally  good  showing  during  1938.  With 
your  help  we  shall  do  it. 


HAPPY  NEW  YEAR! 
Resolved — 
to  secure  at 
least  one  new 
subscriber  to 

GAME  NEWS 
during  1938. 
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The  great  soft  downy  snow-storm  like  a cloak 
Descends  to  wrap  the  lean  world  head  to  feet; 
It  gives  the  dead  another  winding-sheet, 

It  buries  all  the  roofs  until  the  smoke 
Seems  like  a soul  that  from  its  clay  has  broke. 
It  broods  moon-like  upon  the  Autumn  wheat, 
And  visits  all  the  trees  in  their  retreat 
To  hood  and  mantle  that  poor  shivering  folk. 
With  wintry  bloom  it  fills  the  harshest  grooves 
In  jagged  pine-stump  fences.  Every  sound 
It  hushes  to  the  footstep  of  a nun. 

Sweet  Charity!  that  brightens  where  it  moves 
Inducing  darkest  bits  of  churlish  ground 
To  give  a radiant  answer  to  the  sun. 


W. 

Wk  W 
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LEST 


WE 


FORGET 


IF  sportsmen  are  to  continue  to  enjoy  good  hunting 
from  year  to  year  they  must  contribute  more  than 
the  $2.00  the  law  requires  them  to  pay  for  their  hunt- 
ing license — they  must  contribute  of  their  time,  money 
and  effort  to  the  end  that  the  wild  creatures  they  like 
to  hunt  are  able  to  pull  through  the  winter. 

When  deep  snow  covers  the  ground,  natural  food, 
even  though  it  is  plentiful,  is  practically  impossible  to 
secure.  In  such  emergencies  game  needs  all  the  help  it 
can  get. 

But  who  is  to  render  such  assistance?  The  County 
Game  Protector — one  lone  man — with  hundreds  of 
square  miles  of  field  and  woodland  to  patrol?  To  a cer- 
tain extent,  yes.  But — Oh!  Such  a small  extent  Even 
with  all  the  money  in  the  world  with  which  to  buy 
grain,  unassisted  his  task  would  be  hopeless.  He  must 
have  help,  and  plenty  of  it. 

The  man  who  lives  only  for  the  hunting  season,  and  Corn 

who  puts  his  gun  away  when  it  is  over,  happy  in  the 
knowledge  that  he  had  an  exceptionally  good  time, 
who  killed  all  he  wanted,  and  is  willing  to  “call  it  a 
day” — does  he  contribute  to  his  next  year’s  sport? 

Seldom. 

But  the  man  who,  when  the  fields  and  woodlands 
are  encrusted  with  snow  and  ice,  dons  his  old  clothes  of  a Satur- 
day afternoon,  or  a Sunday,  and  carries  a bag  of  grain  to  a feed- 
ing shelter,  even  though  it  be  nothing  more  than  an  old  corn 
shock,  a dense  brush  or  briar  thicket,  or  an  upturned  wagon  bed — 
and  places  that  food  where  he  knows  wildlife  can  get  it — he  is  the 
man  that  the  “other  fellow”  has  to  thank  for  a continued  game 
supply  from  year  to  year. 

How  many  individual  members  of  sportsmen’s  clubs  turn  out 
when  their  secretaries  ask  for  volunteers  to  feed  game?  Count 
them. 

Yet  how  many  members  are  all  too  ready  to  yell  their  heads  off 
if  they  find  rabbits,  quail,  squirrels  or  ringneck  pheasants  scarce 
the  next  year?  Name  them. 

Thank  goodness  for  the  “good  Samaritans”  of  wildlife.  Thank 
goodness  their  ranks  are  increasing.  And  as  they  increase,  so  will 
game  increase. 

The  'Game  Commission  is  doing  everything  in  its  power  to  re- 
habilitate the  game  supply,  but  without  the  active  support  of  the 
sportsmen,  whose  cause  it  is  sponsoring,  it  might  as  well  “call  it 
quits.” 

Boy  Scouts,  Nature  Clubs,  Bird  Clubs,  Rural  Mail  Carriers,  farm- 
ers, and  landowners— all  these  have  a warm  spot  in  their  hearts 
for  wild  creatures,  even  though  many  of  them  do  not  care  to  hunt 
them. 

What  then  of  the  thousands  who  hunt  only  for  the  sake  of  hunt- 
ing? Are  they  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  their  furred  and  feath- 
ered quarry?  Out  of  over  a half  million  hunters  in  Pennsylvania, 
all  too  few  of  them  are. 

The  majority  of  others  must  be  enlisted  in  the  cause — they  must 
be  taken  out  and  shown  just  how  tough  it  is  for  game  to  get  along 
when  old  King  Winter  lays  his  mantle  over  the  earth.  They  can- 
not hope  to  remain  unconcerned  all  their  lives — not  if  they  want 
to  keep  on  hunting. 

The  good  Samaritans  working  alone  won’t  always  be  able  to  keep 
the  mill  grinding.  Even  they  have  their  limitations. 

Seriously  speaking,  the  day  is  fast  approaching  when  wildlife 


placed  on  sharpened  twigs  provides  sustenance  when  deep  »non* 
cover  the  ground 


will  require  every  effort  on  everybody’s  part  in  order  to  sustain 
itself — not  only  during  winter,  but  at  all  times. 

With  over  a half  million  hunters  going  afield  each  year,  and 
the  number  constantly  growing,  with  good  roads  and  high-powered 
automobiles  linking  hunters  with  remote  sections  in  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  tell;  with  civilization  constantly  growing;  the  problem 
of  protecting,  feeding  and  perpetuating  wildlife  is  becoming  an 
enormous  one — in  fact,  it  is  already  a burning  problem. 

With  those  things  in  mind,  therefore,  let  every  man  who  toted  a 
gun  the  past  season  make  a resolution  on  New  Year’s  Day  to  feed 
game.  Let  him  volunteer  if  his  club  wants  him — not  wait  until  his 
name  is  called.  And  if  he  doesn’t  belong  to  a club,  let  him  do  his 
bit  as  an  individual. 

Let  everybody  join  this  year  in  launching  a winter  feeding  cam- 
paign that  will  go  down  in  conservation  history  as  the  most  com- 
mendable bit  of  more  game  strategy  Pennsylvania  sportsmen  ever 
employed. 

If  you  want  better  hunting,  feed  game- — and  use  plenty  of  grit. 

Some  good  foods  to  place  at  shelters  include  commercial 
scratch  feed,  good  screenings,  commercial  chick  feed,  wheat,  oats, 
rye,  barley,  broom  corn,  millet  and  sunflower  seed.  Buckwheat 
and  whole  or  cracked  corn  should  be  used  for  grouse,  pheasants, 
wild  turkeys,  and  squirrels. 

Types  of  feeders  which  are  easily  made  and  which  give  the 
best  results  are  the  Hopper  shelter  and  feeder,  wire  basket 
feeder,  suspended  tray  feeder,  rack  feeder,  stove-pipe  feeder,  spike 
pole  feeder,  side  hill  shelter,  tent  shelter,  barrel  feeder,  spring 
drain  feeder,  and  corn  shock  shelter. 

A bulletin  on  winter  feeding  listing  all  these  shelters  and  giv- 
ing diagrams  showing  how  to  build  them  can  be  secured  by  ad- 
dressing your  request  to  the  Game  Commission  at  Harrisburg. 

Natural  feeding  places  and  shelters  are  always  preferable,  but 
lacking  these  you  can  always  attract  game  to  artificial  havens  if 
you  put  them  up  in  time  and  get  game  coming  to  them  before 
winter  sets  in. — By  the  Editor. 
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THEIR  PLACE  IN 
GAME  MANAGEMENT 

By  JAMES  N.  MORTON 


Reprinted  from  Annual  Report 
Pennsylvania  Nut  Growers  Association 

ONE  of  the  most  important  problems 
confronting  wildlife  managers  is  the 
question  of  providing  an  adequate  supply  of 
natural  food  and  good  cover.  We  may  have 
good  game  laws,  an  excellent  game  refuge 
system,  an  efficient  corps  of  highly  trained 
law  enforcement  officers,  a good  yearly  out- 
put from  game  farms,  and  a satisfactory 
method  of  predatory  bird  and  animal  con- 
trol, but  if  there  is  not  satisfactory  cover  or 
plenty  of  food  for  game  our  efforts  are 
wasted.  Game  will  increase  up  to  the  amount 
of  available  food  and  no  further,  other  con- 
ditions, of  course,  being  favorable. 

When  food  supplies  become  low  many 
species  of  game  and  birds  starve  to  death 
due  to  insufficient  nourishment  Others,  be- 
cause of  reduced  vigor,  fall  prey  to  the  cold 
and  storms  during  winter  months,  while 
hawks  and  owls  carry  off  those  which,  if 
properly  nourished,  would  be  able  to  escape. 
Food  creates  the  necessary  body  heat  which 
enables  birds  and  animals  to  survive  intense 
cold  and  also  provides  strength,  thereby 
making  it  possible  for  these  creatures  to 
escape  the  natural  predatory  enemies.  It  like- 
wise leaves  them  in  healthy  and  vigorous 
condition  for  the  spring  nesting  and  mating 
season. 

Among  the  various  kinds  of  foods  which 
game  birds  and  animals  find  most  nutritive, 
none  excels  in  importance  the  nuts  of  many 
kinds  of  trees.  The  chestnut  blight  has  elim- 
inated from  our  forests  one  of  the  most  de- 
pendable of  these  nut  bearers.  It  was  a 


Above:  Chinquapin 


lieluw:  Itluck  Walnut 


staple  food  of  deer,  wild  turkeys,  grouse  and 
squirrels.  A little  brother  of  the  chestnut, 
the  chinquapin,  is  probably  no  less  in  im- 
portance, as  a game  food  for  these  species, 
than  the  chestnut.  The  oaks,  of  which  there 
are  a great  number,  have  long  been  de- 
pended upon  to  furnish  food  supplies  to 
deer,  wild  turkey,  grouse,  bear,  raccoon,  and 
squirrels.  Crumbs  dropped  when  the  squirrel 
is  enjoying  an  acorn  dinner  are  readily  eaten 
and  relished  by  quail  and  by  song  and  in- 
sectivorous birds.  The  hickory,  pecan,  wal- 
nut, butternut,  and  others  are  the  choice 
food  of  squirrels.  The  hazelnut  is  exten- 
sively used  as  food  by  grouse,  wild  turkeys, 
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quail  and  squirrels.  Beechnuts,  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  Europe,  have  been  a source  of 
much  valuable  food  for  ages.  They  are  eaten 
by  deer,  bears,  grouse,  wild  turkeys  and 
squirrels.  For  maximum  utility  the  game 
manager  must  therefore  include  a good  sup- 
ply of  nut  producing  trees  in  his  game  man- 
agement areas. 

Nuts  are  particularly  valuable  as  game 
food  since  many  of  them  have  a high  com- 
position of  carbohydrates,  which  produce 
heat  and  energy;  and  fat  which  produces 
heat.  This  is  extremely  important  to  game 
birds  and  animals  in  winter  as  it  provides 
essentials  necessary  in  withstanding  cold 
and  storm.  Likewise  the  protein  content,  so 
important  in  rebuilding  body  tissue,  is  also 
high  in  many  kinds  of  nuts.  It  has  been 
stated  that  nuts  have  a higher  food  value 
than  grains,  meats  or  fruits.  Chestnuts  and 
acorns,  particularly,  furnish  carbohydrates 
for  animals  and  are  therefore  as  desirable 
as  corn  for  game  food.  The  high  food  value 
of  acorns  as  food  for  man  was  outlined  in 
a story  in  the  National  Geographic  by  Dr. 
C.  Hart  Merriam  a number  of  years  ago. 
He  pointed  out  that  for  ages  acorn  bread 
was  the  staff  of  life  for  the  Indians  from 
Oregon  to  Mexico.  Dr.  Merriam  stated  in 
his  story  that  John  Muir  often  carried  the 
hard  dry  bread  of  the  Indians,  as  mentioned 
above,  during  his  tiresome  tramps  over  the 
mountains  of  California  and  considered  it 
the  most  complete  strength-giving  food  he 
had  ever  used.  Naturally  if  this  acorn  food 
is  considered  a valuable  energy  giving  prod- 
uct for  man  by  modern  dieticians  and  by 
primitive  peoples  it  stands  to  reason  that  its 
value  for  game  food  can  not  be  surpassed. 

The  acorn,  as  a valuable  game  food,  can 
be  considered  in  two  classes.  The  first  is  the 
White  Oak  group,  comprising  such  ones  as 
the  White  Oak,  Swamp  White  Oak,  Post 
Oak,  Bur  Oak,  and  Chestnut  Oak.  All  of 
these  mature  their  fruit  in  one  year  and  as 
a rule  the  meat  of  the  nuts  is  sweet.  The 
fruits  of  these  is  considered  equal  to  the 
best  of  cultivated  grains  in  the  value  of  their 
food  to  game.  The  second  group  is  the  Black 
Oak  group  and  consists,  among  others,  of 
the  Black  Oak.  Red  Oak,  Scarlet  Oak,  Pin 
Oak,  and  Spanish  Oak.  In  this  group  the 
fruit  matures  the  second  year  from  flower- 
ing. As  a rule  the  fruit  is  bitter  and  is  con- 
sidered inferior  to  those  in  the  first  group 
as  game  food  producers.  In  planning  for 
nut  crops  in  connection  with  game  manage- 
ment it  is  therefore  desirable  to  give  first 
consideration  to  those  species  in  the  first 
group.  A plentiful  supply  of  acorns  of  either 
group,  however,  will  fatten  animals  and  birds 
and  will  materially  assist  them  in  withstand- 
ing the  rigors  of  winter.  Their  fruit  is  avail- 
able during  the  entire  winter  and  can  be 


secured  any  time  provided  snows  do  not 
become  too  deep. 

There  is  a need  in  game  management  for 
a nut  producing  tree  or  bush  which  pro- 
duces rather  prolifically  and  which  matures 
its  fruit  in  a relatively  short  time  from  the 
seedlings.  A bushy  plant  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet  in  height  would  be  most  satisfactory. 
Nut  growers  can  make  a signal  contribution 
to  the  game  food  supply  by  experiments  to 
produce  such  a plant.  Great  strides  have 
been  made  by  nut  growers  during  the  past 
few  years  in  the  production  of  varieties  of 
nut  producing  trees  which  furnish  nutritive 
and  palatable  food  game  food  producing 
shrub  or  tree  would  prove  not  only  benefi- 
cial to  game  but  highly  remunerative  to  the 
one  producing  it. 

We  are  told  that  the  Persian  or  English 
walnut,  which  is  probably  the  food  nut  most 
widely  used  in  the  United  States,  in  its  wild 
state  produces  a nut  which  is  small,  with  a 
thick  hard  shell  and  a small  kernel,  scarcely 
edible.  By  careful  selection,  cross  breeding, 
grafting  and  budding,  nut  growers  have  de- 
veloped many  excellent  and  varied  types  of 
the  Persian  or  English  walnut.  Most  people 
do  not  realize  the  thought  and  tedious  labors 
which  have  gone  into  the  production  of 
many  of  the  fine  nuts  which  appear  in  the 


markets  and  in  the  stores.  Knowing  that  the 
seemingly  impossible  has  been  accomplished 
with  nuts  for  human  consumption,  leads  me 
to  believe  that  these  same  nut  growers  can 
produce  a plant  which  will  prove  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  wildlife. 

As  was  mentioned  previously,  the  chestnut 
and  the  chinquapin  are  two  species  which 
have  probably  proven  most  palatable  to 
game.  Those  familiar  with  nut  tree  culture 
could  well  carry  on  worthwhile  experiments 
with  these  species.  The  Chinese  and  Japan- 
ese Chestnut  are  for  the  most  part  blight 
resistant.  The  production  of  one  of  the  spe- 
cies of  these  chestnuts  adapted  to  our  soil 
and  climatic  conditions  would  have  a ready 
sale  among  sportsmen’s  organizations,  Game 
Departments,  and  others.  If,  however,  one 
of  these  blight  resistant  chestnuts  could  be 
crossed  with  the  chinquapin,  thereby  pro- 
ducing a small  bush  plant  which  furnishes 
an  abundance  of  nuts  in  a relatively  few 
years  and  grown  so  that  it  could  be  sold  in 
seedling  size  at  a reasonable  price,  the  de- 
mand would  take  care  of  an  almost  unlimited 
supply. 

The  production  of  a faster  growing  oak 
tree  that  produces  abundantly  of  acorns, 
even  though  there  were  no  lumber  value  in 
(Continued  on  page  29) 
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Raisi/tq  Bob  white 

Quail 


iu  the 


Simple  and  Detailed  Instructions  for  Successfully 
Rearing  This  Grand  Game  Bird 


Sportsman's  Pen 

btf  Chof/es  W.  W esse II 


THE  new  Sportsman’s  Game  Propagating  Pen  is  particularly 
well  adapted  for  the  rearing  of  Bobwhite  quail.  This  grand 
little  game  bird,  which  is  usually  far  more  difficult  to  propagate 
successfully  than  the  Ringneck  Pheasant,  can  be  raised  with  mini- 
mum loss  in  these  new  pens  when  instructions  are  carefully 
followed. 

Two  units  or  pens  are  required  for  rearing  fifty  Bobwhite  Quail 
to  maturity  and  holding  them  over  the  winter  for  spring  liberation. 
The  chicks  are  started  in  one  pen  or  unit;  when  they  reach  the  age 
of  two  weeks  they  are  divided  evenly  in  the  two  units,  and  are 
reared  and  held  in  this  manner  until  time  for  liberation. 

Prior  to  receiving  day-old  quail  chicks,  the  advance  prepara- 
tions should  be  made  similar  to  those  required  when  raising  Ring- 
neck  pheasants,  as  presented  in  last  month’s  issue.  Quail  chicks, 
however,  are  much  faster  and  more  delicate  than  Ringnecks,  and 
great  care  should  be  exercised  in  handling  and  placing  them  in  the 
brooder  compartment  of  the  Sportsman’s  Pen,  located  in  Section 
“A”  on  the  working  drawing. 


Clean,  fine  sand,  grit,  oyster  shell  and  charcoal  are  made  avail- 
able to  the  chicks  as  directed  below,  and  clean,  fresh  water  must 
be  kept  before  them  at  all  times. 

The  following  mash  formula  used  on  the  State  Game  Farms  is 
given  on  a “ton  basis.”  Small  quantities,  mixed  in  the  same  pro- 
portions can  be  procured  from  your  local  mill  or  feed  dealer: 

400  Ebs.  fine  ground  yellow  corn 

250  Lbs.  wheat  bran 

250  Lbs.  flour  middlings 

200  Lbs.  pulverized  oats 

250  Lbs.  dried  skim  milk 

150  Lbs.  alfalfa  meal 

270  Lbs.  Swift’s  63%  Dehydrated  Meat  Meal 
220  Lbs.  fish  meal 
10  Lbs.  iodized  salt 
5 Lbs.  USP  Cod  Liver  Oil 

2005  Lbs.  Total 

This  mash  may  also  be  used  with  excellent  results  when  rearing 
Ringneck  pheasants. 

FIRST  WEEK 


Starting  the  Chicks 

You  should  locate  your  pens  in  an  area  protected  from  North 
winds  and  your  day-old  quail  chicks  are  placed  in  the  brooder  at  a 
temperature  of  ninety-eight  degrees.  The  removable  veneer  guard 
boards,  as  shown  on  the  working  drawing,  are  placed  in  the  first 
notch  and  kept  closed  until  the  chicks  become  accustomed  to  their 
new  home.  A piece  of  Homosote  board,  cut  to  the  exact  inside 
measurement  of  the  brooder,  is  furnished  as  a brooder  floor.  No 
shavings  or  litter  of  any  kind  are  used  for  quail. 

Unless  your  chicks  arrive  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  in  which 
case  they  would  receive  their  first  feed  and  water  in  the  evening, 
they  should  not  be  fed  or  watered  until  the  following  morning. 

FEEDING 

Quail  raised  in  sportsman’s  pens  on  the  State  Farm  were  fed  on 
our  own  mash  formula  as  listed  below,  and  on  Chapin’s  Game  Bird 
Kernels.  Coleman’s  Quail  Mash  has  also  given  excellent  results. 

Generous  feedings  of  finely  chopped  lettuce  and  grated  carrot 
are  absolutely  essential  and,  as  is  the  case  when  rearing  Pheasants, 
plentiful  and  continuous  feeding  of  green  food  is  necessary  for 
success  with  Bobwhite  quail. 


The  chicks  are  started  at  a brooder  temperature  of  98  degrees, 
which  is  maintained  for  two  days.  After  this  the  temperature  is 
lowered  one  degree  per  day.  The  sliding  ventilator,  located  at  the 
front  and  top  of  Section  “A”,  should  be  opened  four  inches. 

On  the  second  day  the  removable  veneer  guard  boards  are  moved 
out  to  the  second  notch,  allowing  the  chicks  more  room  in  which 
to  feed  and  exercise. 

Water,  with  the  chill  taken  off,  is  given  first  and  four  small 
feedings  of  finely  grated  hard-boiled  egg  are  given  at  six  and  ten 
A.  M.  and  at  two  and  six  P.  M.  The  egg  is  fed  in  small,  flat,  shal- 
low pans  and  the  water  is  given  in  two  ordinary  glasses  inverted 
on  iced-tea  coasters.  This  food  and  water  are  placed  inside  the 
brooder  through  the  lift  door  provided  in  the  top  for  this  purpose. 
The  attraction  light  should  be  on  so  the  chicks  may  see  to  eat. 

A small  amount  of  fine,  clean  sand  is  sprinkled  on  the  egg  for 
grit,  and  any  portion  of  the  egg  which  is  not  consumed  after  30 
minutes  is  cleaned  off  and  mash  or  kernels  are  given  the  chicks 
between  the  regular  egg  feedings. 

On  the  fifth  day  the  10  A.  M.  feeding  of  egg  is  discontinued. 
On  the  sixth  day  eliminate  the  2 P.  M.  feeding;  on  the  seventh  day 
the  6 A.  M.  feeding  and  beginning  the  second  week  all  egg  feed- 
ings are  discontinued. 
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Lettuce,  chopped  very  fine,  is  given  the  chicks  from  the  start, 
and  is  easiest  fed  by  sticking  it  around  an  inverted  tumbler.  The 
abundant  moisture  in  finely  chopped  lettuce  enables  it  to  adhere 
to  the  tumbler. 

On  the  third  day  the  Homosote  board  on  the  floor  of  the  brooder 
is  cleaned  and  reversed. 

You  will  find  during  the  first  week  that  your  chicks  will  consume 
four  or  five  large  lettuce  leaves  per  day;  a fraction  less  than  a 
pound  of  mash  or  kernels  per  day,  and  should  average  in  weight 
about  .018  lb.  per  bird  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

SECOND  WEEK 

You  have  been  lowering  your  brooder  temperature  one  degree 
per  day  for  six  days,  bringing  it  to  92  degrees  on  the  second  day 
of  this  second  week.  The  temperature  is  now  maintained  at  92 
degrees  for  two  days  and  gradually  lowered  until,  at  the  end  of 
this  week,  your  thermometer  should  read  90  degrees. 

As  you  start  this  week,  remove  the  veneer  guard  boards,  giving 
the  birds  access  to  the  entire  inside  run  in  Section  “A”.  At  the 
end  of  the  week  (14th  day)  the  chicks  are  permitted  to  run  in 
the  sunporch  compartment  (Section  B)  if  the  weather  is  mild  and 
the  sun  shining.  They  should  not  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
sun-porch  more  than  one-half  hour  on  the  first  day,  gradually  in- 
creasing the  time  each  day. 

Two  14-inch  quail  feeders  are  now  used  in  place  of  the  flat, 
shallow  pans.  Discontinue  feeding  the  sand,  substituting  fine  grit, 
oyster  shell  and  charcoal,  which  is  added  to  the  mash  in  small 
quantities. 

Lettuce  is  now  fed  by  placing  the  leaves  in  the  two  spring  mouse 
traps  located  on  the  walls  of  Sections  “B”  and  “C”.  Place  your 
leaves  just  high  enough  for  the  birds  to  pick.  This  will  keep  them 
occupied  and  greatly  reduce  the  possibility  of  feather  or  tail  pick- 
ing. Keep  lettuce  before  the  birds  at  all  times  and  a small  feeding 
or  two  of  grated  carrot  on  flat  pans  should  be  given  when  the 
mash  feeders  are  refilled.  See  that  fresh,  clean  water  and  mash  (or 
kernels)  are  kept  before  the  chicks  at  all  times. 

The  chicks  are  driven  in  and  closed  in  the  brooder  shelter  each 
night.  This  must  be  continued  until  they  are  eight  weeks  old. 

To  prevent  feather  picking  or  cannibalism,  which  might  begin  on 
the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  it  is  best  to  take  a very  sharp  knife  and 
clip  the  tip  of  the  upper  bill  of  each  bird.  Be  careful  not  to  cut  too 
far  back,  causing  the  bird  to  bleed.  Clipping  makes  the  bill  more 
sensitive  but  will  not  prevent  the  bird  from  eating  its  food. 

During  this  week  your  birds  will  consume  a trifle  more  than 
two  pounds  of  mash  or  kernels  per  day,  six  or  seven  large  lettuce 
leaves  per  day,  and  their  average  weight  at  the  end  of  this  week 
should  be  approximately  .04  lb.  per  bird. 

THIRD  WEEK 

Your  chicks  should  now  be  divided  in  equal  numbers  and  one  lot 
placed  in  your  second  unit  or  pen.  Both  pens  are  operated  exactly 
the  same. 

To  catch  up  your  birds  make  a small  box  with  a sliding  door 
that  can  be  opened  to  the  same  size  as  the  door  in  the  front  of 
Section  “A”.  Place  this  box  in  the  sunporch,  flush  against  the  door 
in  the  brooding  compartment,  and  drive  your  birds  into  the  box, 
closing  the  sliding  door  of  the  box  behind  them.  It  is  good  to  have 


the  far  end  of  your  catching  box  made  of  hardware  cloth  as  the 
birds  will  enter  more  willingly  when  they  can  see  daylight  ahead 

Your  brooder  temperatures  should  be  gradually  lowered  this 
week  (if  outside  weather  conditions  are  normal)  to  between  85  and 
87  degrees.  Common  sense  must  be  exercised  in  regulating  your 
brooder  heat.  The  birds  will  reveal  by  their  actions  whether  they 
are  receiving  too  much  heat  or  an  insufficient  amount. 

The  Homosote  board  is  now  removed  from  the  brooder  floor 
and  a piece  of  clean  burlap  is  placed  on  the  wire  instead,  with  the 
edges  turned  under.  This  prevents  the  chicks  from  pulling  at  the 
threads.  Remove  this  burlap  each  day,  clean  off  all  droppings,  and 
replace  it  in  the  brooder  on  the  reverse  side. 

Your  pens  should  be  moved  to  fresh  ground  about  every  three 
days  and  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  they  set  level,  permitting 
no  under  draughts  to  strike  the  chicks.  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  banking  around  the  bottoms  with  a little  fresh  soil. 

The  sliding  ventilators  at  the  top  of  the  brooder  shelters  should 
be  opened  full  width  during  the  day  and  about  10  inches  at  night. 

Feeders  are  placed  in  the  feed  shelter  (Section  “C”)  as  well  as 
in  Section  “A”  and  glazed  fountains  replace  the  tumblers  as  water 
containers.  Be  sure  that  the  water  trough  of  your  fountain  is  not 
more  than  J^-inch  wide  or  your  chicks  will  get  wet  and  chilled. 

Give  fresh  water  at  least  twice  daily  and  keep  all  food  and  water 
in  the  shade.  Generous  feedings  of  lettuce  and  carrot  must  be 
continued. 

During  this  week  your  birds  will  consume  approximately  one- 
half  head  of  lettuce  per  day,  three  and  one-half  pounds  of  mash  or 
kernels  per  day,  and  their  average  weight  should  be  approximately 
.075  lb.  per  bird. 

FOURTH  WEEK 

The  brooder  temperatures  should  be  lowered  as  fast  as  the  birds 
will  stand  the  reduction.  Our  average  temperature  during  this 
fourth  week  was  81  to  83  degrees.  The  sliding  ventilators  should 
be  opened  full  width  during  the  day  and  closed  about  half  way  at 
night.  In  the  event  of  driving  wind  or  rain  storms  place  a pro- 
tection board  across  the  tops  of  sections  “A”  and  “C”  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  strong  draughts  or  rain. 

About  the  middle  of  the  week  begin  adding  a tablespoonful  of 
quail  chick  grain  to  each  mash  feeder,  mixing  the  grain  with  the 
mash.  Continue  generous  feedings  of  green  feed  and  make  sure 
that  all  feeders  and  fountains  are  thoroughly  washed  and  disin- 
fected daily.  This  is  very  important.  The  burlap  is  still  used  on  the 
brooder  floors. 

At  this  stage  you  must  keep  careful  watch  for  cannibalism  or 
feather  picking.  At  the  very  first  sign,  carefully  clip  the  bills  of 
all  birds  immediately.  If  by  any  chance  a serious  case  of  cannibal- 
ism develops  place  burlap  bags  over  the  top  of  the  sunporches. 
This  will  permit  just  enough  light  for  the  birds  to  see  to  eat. 

During  this  week  your  chicks  will  consume  approximately  one 
average-sized  head  of  lettuce  per  day,  nearly  four  pounds  of  mash 
per  day,  and  their  average  weight  should  be  approximately  .115  lb. 
per  bird. 

FIFTH  WEEK 

About  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  this  week  the  brooder  heat  is 
turned  off  during  the  day  and  on  at  night  to  75-77  degrees.  At  the 
(Continued  on  page  30) 


Views  of  Sportsmen’s  Pen  Showing'  Screened  Rmi-wajs,  Ventilators,  etc. 
See  diagram  of  pen  on  page  12 
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IN  direct  response  to  the  articles,  “Future  Sportsmen  and  Good 
Fishing,”  by  Myron  W.  Shoemaker  as  it  appeared  in  the  May 
1937  issue  of  the  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER  and,  “Shall  We 
Have  Conservation  Education,”  by  W.  C.  Grimm  which  occurred 
in  the  July  edition  of  the  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  NEWS, 
along  with  being  prompted  at  the  same  time  by  several  interested 
sportsmen,  I wish  to  submit  a few  practical  details  which  have 
accumulated  on  conservation  work  in  the  public  schools  of  Allen- 
town during  the  last  two  years. 

As  part  of  the  present  accepted  Junior  High  School  curriculum 
in  the  Allentown  School  system  until  the  fall  of  1937,  when  under 
a more  constructive  educational  program  this  was  altered  a bit, 
one  class  of  school  time  during  each  week  was  devoted  either  to  a 
club  or  home  room  period.  Under  such  a plan,  each  teacher  in  the 
Junior  High  School  sponsors  a hobby  or  instructive  club  which, 
because  of  its  very  nature,  is  both  educational  and  interesting. 

During  one  of  the  early  home  room  periods  of  the  school  year, 
after  the  pupils  have  been  thoroughly  organized,  a session  is  spent 
in  explaining  the  purposes  and  aims  of  each  club  given  by  the 
teachers  in  the  building.  At  that  time  the  student  familiarizes  him- 
self or  herself,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  the  various  groups  and  is 
allowed  another  week  to  seriously  think  over  the  entire  program. 
In  the  final  selection,  which  follows  a week  later,  all  boys  and 
girls  are  permitted  a first  and  second  choice,  placing  each  in  order 
according  to  their  personal  tastes.  Throughout  this  entire  pro- 
cedure it  is  only  obvious  that  the  school  wishes  the  pupil  to  select 
the  clubs  in  which  they  show  the  greatest  liking. 


By  CHARLES  H.  NEHF 


Sports  Writer  Allentown  Morning  Call 


viding  a safety  feature  against  a student  electing  a club  simply  be- 
cause a certain  teacher  is  in  charge,  the  names  of  the  instructor- 
sponsors  are  carefully  omitted  during  then  open  discussion.  Since 
September  1937,  instead  of  alternating  the  club  and  home  room 
period  each  week,  the  schedule  has  been  suitably  revised  so  that  a 
club  and  home  room  period  fall  on  different  days  of  school  time  in 
the  same  week. 

During  the  school  year  of  1935-36,  with  the  advice  of  Principal 
Louis  E.  Dieruff  of  the  Central  Junior  High  School,  a club  under 
the  direct  name  of  “Conservation  Club”  was  submitted  to  the 
pupils  of  the  school  for  selection.  To  limit  the  field  of  work  to 
be  covered,  application  for  the  group  was  only  permissible  to  the 
boys  of  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades. 

CLUB  OUTLINE 

In  the  orientation  period,  at  which  time  the  home  room  teacher 
described  the  various  clubs  to  the  pupils  before  the  final  selection 
was  made,  the  accompanying  notes  were  inserted  in  the  bulletin 
under  discussion: 


All  pupils,  if  circumstances  warrant,  are  placed  into  the  group 
of  their  first  choice.  Should  the  first  selection  be  impossible  of  ful- 
fillment the  pupil  then  has  the  alternate  of  his  second  pick.  Pro- 


Future  anglers  in  the  making 


CONSERVATION  CLUB 


Purpose:  To  create  a truer  appreciation  of  the  great  outdoors. 
To  learn  and  understand  many  of  Nature’s  interesting  secrets.  To 

instill  the  meaning  of  real  sportsman- 
ship when  in  direct  contact  with  na- 
ture, especially  while  hunting,  fishing 
and  hiking. 

Aims:  Become  acquainted  with  hunt- 
ing dogs  through  talks  by  outside 
sportsmen  who  are  interested  and  own 
dogs.  Learn  to  know  our  native  game 
birds  and  animals  through  lectures  by 
local  taxidermists  with  their  models. 
Feed  birds  and  animals  during  winter. 
Learn  to  know  more  about  our  game 
fishes.  If  time  permits,  to  cooperate 
with  the  Nature  Club  in  carrying  out 
its  ideals. 


To  such  an  appeal  some  60  odd  boys 
responded  and  made  the  Conservation 
Club  their  first  selection.  Due  to  the 
limited  room  capacity,  38  boys  were 
selected  from  the  group  and  permitted 
to  carry  through  their  first  choice  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  Possibly 
because  of  the  selectiveness  of  the 
group  itself,  the  work  accomplished 
during  the  first  year  was  most  promis- 
ing. Yet,  that  in  itself  could  not  be  too 
highly  over  estimated,  since  the  boys 
themselves  proved  their  sincerity  by 
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the  zeal  exhibited  in  studying  the  outdoors,  particularly  when  it 
pertained  to  wild  birds,  animals  and  fish. 

FIRST  MAJOR  PROJECT 

Immediately  after  the  group  was  organized,  the  first  major  pro- 
gram, that  of  feeding  wild  game  during  the  winter,  became  the 
center  of  a concerted  attack.  As  an  inducement  for  the  competi- 
tive reward  of  the  boy,  who,  in  the  judgment  of  three  club  com- 
mitteemen not  competing,  did  the  most  commendable  bit  of  winter 
feeding,  a year’s  subscription  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  News  was 
offered.  Although  it  is  now  past  history,  little  need  be  said  of  the 
severity  of  the  winter  of  1935-36  and  because  of  the  splendid  in- 
terest shown  on  the  part  of  the  boys  in  such  a critical  period,  the 
reward  was  extended  to  include  a second  yearly  subscription  to  the 
Game  News  for  the  boy  who  accomplished  the  second  best  record 
of  wildlife  feeding  activities. 

Spurred  on  with  the  winter  feeding  program,  which  took  the 
form  of  a miniature  contest,  the  practical  results  of  the  first  adven- 
ture can  be  measured  by  the  compiled  summary:  Of  the  entire 
group,  23  boys  seriously  undertook  the  winter  feeding  proposition 
and  all  the  entries  erected  feeding  shelters,  accountable  from  two 
for  each  pupil  to  the  final  pair  of  winners  with  9 and  8 respec- 
tively. During  the  entire  winter  of  1935-36  the  Conservation  Club 
of  the  Central  Junior  High  School  built  and  regularly  attended 
approximately  92  feeding  stations  in  two  counties. 

Quite  naturally  not  all  of  the  stations  were  visited  by  either 
game  birds  or  animals,  since  hundreds  of  our  permanent  bird 
residents  took  decided  advantage  of  the  food  which  was  placed 
for  their  disposal.  To  even  speculate  as  to  the  number  of  various 
species  of  wildlife  which  were  directly  benefited  by  this  work 
would  most  likely  seem  fantastic,  but 
in  the  boy’s  reports  which  were  turned 
into  the  committee  of  judges  there 
were  a goodly  number  stating  the  re- 
peated presence  or  track  evidence  in 
the  snow  of  quite  a few  pheasants, 
more  squirrels  than  rabbits  and  au- 
thentic records  of  two  coveys  of  quail. 

Just  how  much  wildlife  was  benefited 
by  such  a campaign  it  is  hard  to  say, 
but  we  know  that  the  work  done  by 
the  Conservation  Club  members  of  the 
Central  Junior  High  school  was  by  no 
means  in  vain. 

All  the  food,  ranging  from  corn  on 
the  cob  to  dried  bread  crumbs,  used 
in  the  organized  feeding  project  was 
secured  through  a cooperative  effort 
of  our  local  game  protector  and  offi- 
cials of  the  Pioneer  Fish  and  Game 
Protective  Association,  Allentown.  In 
one  of  the  outlying  districts  covered 
by  two  of  the  boys  in  the  contest,  all 
the  grain  was  willingly  furnished  by 
farmer  relatives. 

Towards  the  spring  of  the  school 
term,  a full  auditorium  program  was 
arranged  in  which  the  club  members 


were  in  charge.  At  that  time,  before  an  audience  of  1,600  pupils 
and  teachers,  the  president  of  the  Conservation  Club  through 
Norman  A.  Wood,  then  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission’s 
Educational  Staff  presented  a year’s  subscription  to  the  GAME 
NEWS  to  Francis  Masters  and  Meritt  Yorgey.  In  the  same  pro- 
gram, following  the  presentation  of  awards,  Mr.  Wood  then 
showed  a 30  minute  reel  of  wildlife  motion  pictures  to  the  assem- 
bled student  body. 

During  the  same  term  many  novel  programs  were  arranged  for 
the  direct  benefit  of  the  club  members  in  their  regular  period  of 
engaged  activity.  Upon  this  basis,  a more  comprehensive  plan  was 
assembled  for  the  term  of  1936-37,  when  the  same  program  was 
carried  through  in  a club  period  but  on  a much  larger  scale. 

SECOND  YEAR 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  because  of  a transfer  from  teaching 
Arithmetic  to  Science,  the  thought  of  a Conservation  Club  was 
extended  to  the  Harrison  Morton  Junior  High  School  of  the  same 
city.  Here,  partly  on  the  experience  gained  during  the  previous 
year,  supplemented  with  several  newer  suggestions,  the  club  car- 
ried through  a most  eventful  season  of  activity. 

Revealing  the  club  plans  to  Principal  Clifford  S.  Bartholomew, 
the  promoting  idea  received  enthusiastic  support.  During  the  club 
orientation  period  of  that  year  close  to  100  boys  in  the  Eighth 
and  Ninth  grades  elected  the  Conservation  group  as  their  first 
choice.  With  such  a demand,  and  the  seating  capacity  of  a class 
room  limited  to  40,  Principal  Bartholomew  and  Assistant  William 
Kleckner  suggested  that  two  rooms  instead  of  one  be  used  for  the 
purpose.  Adhering  to  such  constructive  criticism,  arrangements 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Winter  throws  Its  mantle  over  the  swamp 

NATURE  is  such  a capricious  dame  that  she  sometimes  crowds 
events  of  red  letter  significance  into  the  span  of  but  a day, 
an  hour  and  frequently,  seconds.  On  a certain  day  near  winter’s 
end  we  found  her  in  one  of  her  most  prodigal  moods. 

For  several  hours  that  morning  we  had  tramped  the  sodden 
snow  that  had  fallen  the  night  before,  and  now  we  gazed  down 
the  rows  of  festooned  evergreens  in  the  environs  of  Half  Moon 
Swamp.  As  we  paused  we  heard  the  plaintive  whistle  of  a bird, 
truly  an  alien  sound  in  that  blanketed  silence.  Owen,  my  compan- 
ion, was  the  first  to  spy  the  stranger,  perched  high  on  the  sway- 
ing, topmost  branch  of  a gray  birch.  Just  then  a small  flock  of 
Starlings  wheeled  over  the  bank  of  spruces  and  came  suddenly 
upon  the  birch  and  its  single  occupant.  The  latter  flashed  into 
immedate  action,  actually  dropping  from  the  tree  and  tearing  after 
the  Starlings.  In  a twinkling  the  Northern  Shrike,  for  that  is  what 
it  was,  singled  out  a victim  and  drove  it  from  the  loose,  demoral- 
ized flock.  Seized  with  panicky  fear,  the  victim  veered  in  our  direc- 
tion closely  pursued  by  the  masked  villain.  The  Shrike  struck  when 
the  Starling  was  but  ten  feet  from  where  we  stood,  spellbound  by 
what  had  transpired  within  the  lapse  of  six  heartbeats. 

The  fatally  stricken  bird  fell  gasping  and  bleeding  at  our  feet. 
The  murderer  wheeled  upward,  its  taut  flight  feathers  whistling 
sinisterly  as  it  once  again  sought  its  lofty  perch  in  the  birch. 
“Phew!”  exclaimed  my  companion.  “That  was  action.” 

“And  how,”  was  my  feeble  replication  as  I stooped  to  pick  up 
the  dead  bird. 


A great  gash  ran  the  entire  length  of  its  breast, 
an  appalling  wound  and  doubly  so  when  one  con- 
siders the  comparatively  diminutive  size  of  the  bird' 
that  inflicted  it.  Yes,  this  rapacious  songbird  with 
its  poor  offensive  equipment  plays  havoc  with  many 
of  the  lesser  birds  of  the  winter  countryside. 

All  that  morning  we  had  observed  nothing  un- 
usual unless  those  birds  that  are  generally  abroad 
during  a moderate  spell  near  the  end  of  winter  can 
be  considered  so.  But  the  tragedy  we  had  just  wit- 
nessed proved  to  be  but  a prelude  to  what  was  to 
follow. 

At  the  very  edge  of  the  swamp,  where  the  upland 
reluctantly  merges  with  it,  we  came  upon  a scene 
warranted  to  quicken  the  heart  of  the  most  hard- 
ened ornithologist. 

Hanging  in  various  grotesque  positions  from  the 
boughs  of  several  conifers  were  a number  of  strange 
birds.  They  approximated  the  size  of  robins  except 
that  they  were  more  roly  poly,  singularly  reminding 
me  of  miniature  parrots  as  they  worked  from  end  of 
a pendulous  branch  to  the  other.  To  complete  the 
illusion,  a few  of  them  had  heads  and  shoulders  suf- 
fused with  a faint  rosy  tint.  Indeed,  the  incongruity 
of  the  strange  birds  and  the  snow-covered  land- 
scape caused  me  to  stare  incredulously  until  my 
comrade  broke  the  spell. 

“Why,  they’re  Pine  Grosbeaks!”  he  gasped. 

These  birds  of  the  great  spruce  forests  of  the  far 
North  and  infrequent  visitors  to  more  southerly 
climes,  obliviously  worked  away  at  the  cones  on 
whose  contents  they  were  feeding.  At  intervals  of 
several  minutes  they  would  flutter  onward  to  nearby 
trees  while  we  followed  as  well  as  we  were  able, 
endeavoring  to  prolong  an  event  experienced  only 
by  a fortunate  few.  After  a time  seemingly  all  too  brief,  they  winged 
off  into  the  forest  gloom  and  our  Boreal  nomads  were  no  more. 

A swamp  is  interesting  at  any  time  but  particularly  so  in  winter. 
Then  one  can  travel  over  its  frozen  surface  exploring  its  every 
nook  and  cranny,  places  that  are  effectively  barred  to  visitors  of 
other  seasons. 


As  we  pushed  on  through  the  dense  spruce  and  hemlock  thickets 
we  flushed  a covey  of  Ruffed  Grouse.  However,  instead  of  crashing 
off  into  the  coverts  as  is  too  often  the  case  with  this  incomparable 
game  bird,  they  alighted  on  the  open  branches  of  a white  pine. 
From  that  vantage  point  they  quip,  quipt  their  surprise  at  this 
intrusion  into  their  sanctuary.  After  stretching  their  necks  so  as  to 
better  see  the  intruders  they  whirred  off  one  by  one  into  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  swamp. 


The  utter  fearlessness  of  the  birds  caused  my  memory  to  flash 
back  to  the  time  when  I bagged  my  first  pa’tridge.  When  only 
twelve  years  of  age  I had  a family  heirloom  passed  on  to  me,  a 
light  shotgun  of  ancient  vintage  and  uncertain  pedigree,  but  re- 
puted to  pack  the  kick  of  a mule  especially  when  using  the  black 
powder  shells  so  popular  in  those  days  with  those  who  couldn’t 
afford  the  expensive  smokeless  types. 


Sneaking  through  a cover  of  young  hemlocks  I came  upon  an 
open  glade.  The  ground  was  carpeted  with  patches  of  tundra  moss 
and  partridge  berries.  On  the  other  side  of  the  clearing  I spied  a 
(Continued  on  page  29) 
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LURING  THE  WARY  CROW 

By  MAJOR  ERNEST  C.  DREHER 

Reprinted  Courtesy  Pennsylvania  Guardsman 


IN  a previous  article  of  The  Guardsman, 
under  the  heading  of  Small  Bore  Rifle 
Marksmanship,  the  great  sport  possible  to 
every  National  Guardsman  of  limited  finan- 
cial means  was  outlined,  and  mention  was 
made  of  the  two  fold  opportunity  of  getting 
excellent  rifle  practice,  and  ridding  our  fields, 
forests,  and  streams,  of  predatory  pests, 
whose  annual  toll  of  our  feathered  and  finny 
friends  is  almost  inconceivable. 

As  a result,  many  requests  have  reached 
us  relative  to  the  crow,  arch  enemy  of  the 
lot,  and  the  best  method  to  be  employed  in 
enticing  him  to  within  easy  rifle  range,  so 
that  an  effective  shot  will  halt  his  murder- 
ous activities  in  the  time  limited  sport  of 
seasonal  hunting. 

Many  years  of  experience  in  luring  and 
destroying  this  pest  with  a twenty-two  cali- 
bre rifle,  and  pistol,  have  resulted  in  a 
method  which  can  be  considered  most  effec- 
tive, and  the  following  suggestions  are  of- 
fered, in  the  hope  that  their  destruction,  in 
greater  numbers,  will  follow. 

First,  we  must  realize  that  the  crow  is 
not  as  smart  as  we  have  always  been  led  to 
believe.  He  can  be  lured  to  within  twenty- 
five  yards  of  your  shooting  position,  and  if 
no  undue  commotion  disturbs  him,  or 
arouses  his  suspicion,  an  easy  shot  is  pos- 
sible. 

A good  commercial  Crow-Call  helps  a lot, 
as  it  will  interrupt  his  flight  by  instantly 


attracting  his  curiosity  and  invite  his  in- 
vestigation. 

A little  practice  with  such  a call  will  bring 
furious  crows  from  all  directions,  because 
they  are  primarily  gangsters  and  mobilize 
in  great  numbers  whenever  they  suspect  that 
one  of  their  clan  is  in  danger. 

From  long  distances  will  they  come,  right 
into  your  immediate  neighborhood,  fighting 
mad,  and  eager  to  render  assistance  to  a 
brother  mobster  in  distress. 

Such  a Crow-Call  will  range  in  price  from 
fifty  cents  to  a dollar,  and  they  are  well 
worth  their  weight  in  gold,  because  they 
never  fail  to  trick  these  black  devils  into  a 
frantic  mobilization. 

Crow  decoys,  made  of  soft  white  pine  and 
then  painted  with  a shiny  enamel,  can  be 
easily  whittled  with  a pocket  knife  in  any 
desired  number,  and  should  be  placed  in 
natural  positions  within  your  immediate  field 
of  fire. 

In  placing  these  wooden  decoys,  however, 
care  should  be  exercised  to  distribute  them 
at  pretty  good  intervals,  with  one  of  their 
number  sitting  on  higher  ground  than  the 
rest,  because,  one  sentinel  always  watches 
for  all,  in  the  event  of  threatening  danger. 

Each  decoy  should  be  a specific  range 
marker,  so  that  when  the  flock  of  real  crows 
alights,  you’ll  know  exactly  what  distance 
you  are  shooting  at. 

The  most  effective  decoy  known,  however, 


is  a stuffed  Owl,  or  one  fashioned  out  of  one 
inch  soft  white  pine,  and  painted  to  repre- 
sent the  real  thing. 

The  owl  is  the  natural  enemy  of  every 
living  crow  and  they  will  flock  in  great  num- 
bers to  gang  up  against  him  whenever  he  is 
discovered. 

Neck  feathers  ruffled,  almost  blind  with 
fury,  crows  will  cast  discretion  to  the  winds, 
if  an  owl  is  sighted,  and  I have  killed  four 
such  crows  out  of  the  same  flock  before  they 
discovered  that  my  decoy  was  only  an 
imitation. 

First  select,  if  possible,  an  open  field  of 
farm  land,  preferably  one  in  which  corn 
stumps  are  scattered,  and  in  which  there  are 
a few  old  rotted  trees. 

Next,  behind  the  surrounding  wall,  or 
brush,  build  your  cover  out  of  leafy  branches, 
and  see  to  it  that  no  part  of  your  body  will 
be  visible  from  above,  or  from  the  ground  in 
front  of  your  snipers  post. 

The  vision  of  Mr.  Crow  is  about  three 
times  better  than  the  keenest  pair  of  human 
eyes,  and  the  slightest  peek  will  warn  him 
of  his  danger. 

Now  set  your  decoys  in  the  field,  meas- 
uring each  one  with  a piece  of  fishline  so 
as  to  determine  accurate  ranges  to  all  areas, 
right  from  the  muzzle  of  jrour  trusty  twenty- 
two. 

One  can  be  set  at  twenty-five  yards,  one 
at  thirty,  two  at  forty-five  yards,  and  your 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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Blueprints  of  this  plan  may  be  obtained  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Harrisburg;,  Pa. 


Top  row,  left  to  right:  P.  W.  Keiser  with  pet  buck  in  experimental  pen  at  Loyalsock  game  farm.  IVote  the  freak  antler  on  one  side.  This  young 
nimrod  didn’t  do  bad.  Bear  caught  in  fox  trap  tried  to  climb  a tree.  iMot  having  use  of  its  left  hind  foot,  very  important  in  climbing.  It 
apparently  slipped  as  it  tried  to  go  up  a small  maple  and  fell,  catching  its  head  in  a crotch  and  breaking  its  neck.  Center,  left  to  right:  Over 
the  fence.  Part  of  127  cars  parked  at  entrance  of  state  game  lands.  IVo.  13  in  Sullivan  County  first  bear  season.  T«o  nice  bears  taken  in 
Sullivan  and  Lycoming  counties.  Bottom.  Wild  turkeys.  Placing  food  for  deer.  Some  of  the  10,000  cock  pheasants  being  held  for  spring 
release  at  Loyalsock  game  farm.  Budd  M.  Souter,  caretaker,  feeding  the  birds. 
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A REVIEW  OF  THE 
FARM-GAME  REFUGE  PROGRAM 


THE  Game  Commission  adopted  its 
Farm-Game  Refuge  Program  about  a 
year  and  a half  ago.  Several  months  plan- 
ning was  required  to  work  out  the  details 
before  the  program  got  under  way.  At  the 
opening  of  the  small  game  hunting  season, 
November  1,  1936,  only  one  project  in 
Chester  County  was  established.  It  func- 
tioned satisfactorily,  giving  encouragement, 
and  aided  materially  in  spreading  the  plan’s 
intents  and  purposes. 

From  November  1,  1936  to  November  1, 
1937,  an  active  campaign  was  conducted  to 
create  additional  projects  through  the 
twenty-one  counties  in  the  southeastern  and 
southwestern  sections  of  the  State  where 
they  may  be  established.  Efforts  were  made 
to  sell  the  idea  to  sportsmen  and  farmers 
through  articles  in  the  “Game  News,”  news 
releases,  radio  broadcasts,  printed  pamphlets, 
mimeographed  letters  to  sportsmen’s  organ- 
izations and  grange  organizations,  personal 
contacts,  community  meetings,  and  by  vari- 
ous other  means.  Two  men  had  been  as- 
signed to  devote  most  of  their  time  to  or- 
ganization efforts  in  the  field,  and  to  secure 
properly  prepared  agreements  from  farmers. 
Their  efforts,  combined  with  those  so  will- 
ingly given  by  the  respective  officers  in  the 
field,  produced  even  better  results  than  at 
first  anticipated. 

Accomplishments 

A summation  of  accomplishments  to 
November  1,  1937,  the  opening  of  the  small 
game  season,  may  be  of  interest  and  is  here 
presented  in  brief  form. 

(a)  34  Farm-Game  Refuge  Projects,  com- 
prising 35,368  acres,  had  been  arranged 
for. 

(b)  29  projects,  comprising  30,573  acres, 
were  completely  established.  Safety 
Zones  were  posted  on  the  others  so 
that  farmers  concerned  would  receive 


Hon.  J.  Hansel  French,  Secretary,  Depart- 
meiit  of  Agriculture — A Farm-Game  Refuge 
Cooperator 


at  least  a part  of  the  protection  they 
want. 

(c)  456  fully  executed  legal  agreements 
were  on  file,  covering  422  tracts, 
mostly  the  more  intensive  tilled  farms. 

(d)  14  counties  were  represented. 

(e)  356  refuges,  totalling  2,763  acres,  were 
wired  and  posted  on  29  of  the  projects. 
Refuges  comprised  9%  of  the  acreage 
in  the  29  projects. 

(f)  Safety  Zones  totalling  7,212  acres,  on 
the  29  projects  were  posted.  The 
acreage  included  in  the  other  6 proj- 
ects is  not  yet  available. 


(g)  The  combined  area  in  safety  zones 
and  refuges  comprised  32.6%  of  the 
total  acreage  in  the  29  projects. 

(h)  About  14  additional  good  projects, 
totalling  about  5,000  acres,  were  in 
view,  with  many  agreements  signed  by 
landowners  but  not  at  that  time  ac- 
cepted by  the  Commission.  Some  of 
these  are  located  in  three  additional 
counties. 

(i)  This  means  that  organization  efforts 
for  a period  of  a little  more  than  a 
year  resulted  in  securing,  or  practi- 
cally so,  hunting  right  leases  covering 
more  than  40,000  acres  of  land,  in  17 
of  the  21  best  agricultural  counties  of 
the  State. 

(j)  At  this  writing  only  4 requests  for 
cancellation  of  agreements,  out  of  a 
total  of  459,  have  been  received.  These 
were  cancelled,  but  one  of  the  four 
lessors  voluntarily  asked  for  and 
signed  a new  agreement. 

Comments  Concerning  the  Plan 

It  has  long  been  apparent  to  the  Game 
Commission  that  in  agricultural  sections 
something  more  is  necessary  than  stocking 
large  quantities  of  game,  enforcement  of  re- 
strictive laws,  control  of  predators,  creation 
of  game  refuges,  and  educational  efforts. 
Here  the  human  element  enters  into  the  pic- 
ture to  a much  greater  extent  than  is  true 
in  forest  territory.  In  fact,  the  human  ele- 
ment seems  to  be  the  outstanding  factor  to 
be  dealt  with  in  agricultural  sections.  Sports- 
men want  a place  to  hunt,  and  something 
to  shoot,  and  in  this  connection  some  hunt- 
ers, not  true  sportsmen,  appear  to  have  a 
peculiar  complex  toward  farmers,  their  prop- 
erty and  their  rights  and  wishes.  The  logical 
reaction  of  farmers  is  to  keep  the  rank  and 
file  of  hunters  off  of  their  property  by  post- 
ing against  trespass. 


Project  No.  14 — Greene  County 


Project  No.  22 — Washington  County 
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By  W.  GARD.  CONKLIN 


Should  those  who  are  interested 
in  clean  healthy  sport  condemn 
this  reaction  of  farmers  whose  in- 
herent right  to  a peaceful  exist- 
ence is  all  too  often  violated?  It 
is  well  known  that  many  thought- 
less hunters  do  not  treat  all  farm- 
ers fairly,  or  with  the  courtesy  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  Farm 
property  is  occasionally  damaged, 
pasture  gates  left  open,  fences 
broken  down  or  wire  cut,  livestock 
wilfully  injured  or  killed,  and  even 
the  farmer’s  life,  or  that  of  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  is  at  times  en- 
dangered by  a few  unscrupulous 
hunters. 

When  the  Commission  adopted 
its  new  farm-game  program,  rec- 
ognition was  given  to  a moral 
obligation  to  do  all  in  its  power 
to  protect  farmers  and  farm  prop- 
erty from  thoughtless  or  wilful 
misdeeds  of  hunters.  Protection 
was  one  of  the  basic  features  of 
the  plan  on  which  the  program 
was  based.  This  was  later  followed 
up  by  incorporating  in  the  new 
Game  Law,  recently  adopted  by 
the  Legislature,  protective  meas- 
ures for  farmers  and  farm  proper- 
ty, and  penalties  for  their  viola- 
tion. In  other  words  “teeth”  were 
written  into  the  game  laws  of  the 
State. 


A fond  plot  for  game.  Such  grain  is  left  standing  for  fall  and  winter  use 


The  Commission,  likewise,  took 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  in- 
tensively tilled  farms  can  support  a much 
larger  crop  of  game  than  at  present,  if  prop- 
er game  management  practices  are  conduct- 
ed. Consequently  another  of  the  new  plan’s 
basic  features  is  the  improvement  of  the 
wildlife  habitat.  But  here  the  human  element 
must  also  be  dealt  with  since  many  farmers 
object  to  any  increase  of  brush,  weeds,  vines, 
etc.  on  their  farms.  Nor  can  some  of  them 
just  yet  see  any  advantage,  at  least  to  them, 
in  permitting  small  plots  or  strips  of  their 
property  to  be  sowed  with  grain  mixtures 
for  wildlife’s  benefit. 


It  may  be  well  here  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  term  Farm-Game  Refuge 
does  not  clearly  identify  its  full  purpose. 
Only  a small  proportion  of  the  acreage  in- 
cluded within  an  area  called  a Farm-Game 
Refuge  Project  is  set  apart  for  game  refuges. 
The  major  portion  of  each  project  area  is 
open  to  lawful  hunting  by  the  public.  The 
term  may  therefore  be  somewhat  misleading. 

It  may  also  be  well  here  to  make  it  quite 
clear  that  the  Commission  does  not  claim 
the  plan  to  be  a panacea  for  all  ills  affecting 
the  management  of  farm-game.  The  plan  is 

an  experiment,  in  its 
infancy,  and  may 
prove  impractical,  or 
perhaps  not  satisfy- 
ing to  either  farmers 
or  sportsmen.  Or  its 
cost  may  exceed 
that  which  is  justi- 
fied in  expending  for 
results  obtained. 
Many  persons  have 
faith  in  it,  while  oth- 
ers, perhaps,  are  just 
a little  skeptical  of 
its  ultimate  success 
and  economy.  Two 
or  three  years  trial 
will  be  necessary  be- 
fore it  can  be  fairly 
judged. 

There  seems  to  be 
some  confusion  in 
the  minds  of  sports- 


One of  the  Commission’s  well  known  posters 


men  as  to  whether  this  plan  is  the  same  as 
that  generally  known  as  a controlled  shoot- 
ing plan.  It  seems  well  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  it  clear  that  the  plan  here 
being  discussed  is  quite  different  from  a con- 
trolled shooting  plan.  There  are  several  vari- 
ations of  the  latter,  but  practically  all  of 
them  are  based  on  controlling  the  shooting 
pressure  by  limiting  hunting  to  persons  is- 
sued permits.  No  special  permit  is  required 
to  hunt  on  Farm  Game  Refuge  Projects. 

A Recent  Study  of  the  Plan 

During  the  small  game  hunting  season 
just  closed,  a survey  of  Farm-Game  Refuge 
Projects,  located  in  both  the  Southeastern 
and  Southwestern  sections  of  the  State,  was 
conducted  by  various  members  of  the  office 
staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Refuges  and  Lands. 
The  principal  reasons  for  making  the  survey 
were : 

1.  To  determine  the  reaction  of  both  farm- 
ers and  hunters  to  the  plan  while  hunt- 
ing pressure  was  greatest. 

2.  To  become  more  fully  acquainted  with 
the  physical  character  of  each  project, 
and  game  conditions  thereon. 

3.  To  determine  how  effectively  farm 
property,  livestock  and  human  life  were 
being  protected. 

4.  And,  to  determine  how  the  plan  in  gen- 
eral was  functioning. 

A first-hand  knowledge  of  these  factors, 
along  with  cost  and  other  data,  will  aid  in 
making  a careful  study  of  the  soundness  and 
economy  of  the  plan. 

(Continued  on  page  17) 
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A REVIEW  OF  THE  FARM  GAME 
REFUGE  PROGRAM 


(Continued  from  page  15) 

This  field  survey  is  being  followed  by  se- 
curing information  and  data  from  partic- 
ipating farmers,  hunters,  and  persons  living 
in  the  neighborhood  of  projects,  through 
questionnaires. 

Farmers  and  Others  Interviewed 

In  Montgomery  and  Bucks  Counties  alone, 
more  than  one  hundred  cooperating  farmers 
were  interviewed,  as  well  as  more  than  one 
hundred  sportsmen  who  were  then  hunting 
on  the  project  areas.  Efforts  were  made  to 
learn  from  each  farmer: 

(a)  Why  he  had  become  a participant  in 
the  program  by  signing  the  agree- 
ment. 

(b)  If  he  was  satisfied  with  the  way  the 
project  was  being  conducted. 

(c)  If  he  was  receiving  sufficient  protec- 
tion to  life  and  property. 

(d)  If  he  had  any  suggestions  whereby 
the  project  plan  might  be  improved. 

(e)  An  estimate  of  the  kind  and  amount 
of  game  on  his  farm,  and  information 
as  to  the  kill. 

(f)  Many  other  questions  were  asked  in 
the  course  of  an  interview. 

Summarized  Results  of  Interviews 

Information  secured  from  farmers  indi- 
cated that  the  various  provisions  of  the  plan, 
and  of  the  agreement,  had  been  explained  in 
detail  to  each  one  of  them.  It  is  apparent, 
however,  that  many  of  them  did  not  fully 
understand  all  of  the  provisions  so  carefully 
explained. 

Why  a Participant.  Answers  to  the  ques- 
tion as  to  why  they  had  participated  in  the 
program  disclosed  conclusively  that  protec- 
tion was  the  only  provision  about  which 
they  had  given  much  thought.  With  this  one 
idea  paramount  in  their  minds,  a number  of 
farmers  signed  agreements  because  some 
other  farmer,  in  whom  they  had  confidence, 
had  done  so,  believing  the  Farm-Game 
Refuge  plan  a good  thing  for  farmers  in  gen- 
eral. 

Satisfaction.  Investigations  indicate  clear- 
ly that  a vast  majority  of  cooperating  farm- 
ers are  fully  satisfied  with  having  their 
farms  included  within  projects.  Several  were 
non-committal,  but  not  one  of  those  inter- 
viewed was  antagonistic  to  the  plan  or  the 
program. 

One  mistake  made  this  year  soon  became 
evident.  Too  many  young  ringneck  pheasant 
hens  were  released  for  stocking  purposes  on 
two  of  the  project  areas  where  tomatoes  are 
raised  for  canning.  Many  bushels  of  nice 
ripe  tomatoes  were  ruined  by  the  pheasants, 
which  caused  the  Commission  considerable 
concern. 

In  several  other  instances  corn  was  damaged 
by  ringnecks.  The  birds  flew  up  and  pulled 
the  ears  of  corn  down  before  it  had  reached 
maturity.  Often  only  a few  grain  of  the  soft 
corn  were  eaten,  but  nevertheless  such  ears 
were  not  considered  suitable  for  marketing. 
Hereafter,  great  care  must  be  observed  not 
to  stock  too  heavily.  A normal  stock  would 
have  caused  no  damage  of  consequence. 

Was  Protection  Sufficient?  The  outstand- 
ing feature,  from  the  farmers’  viewpoint, 
was  the  protection  offered  by  the  plan  and 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  G.  Rn finer,  cooperaforst  In 
Armstrong  County.  They  are  well  satisfied 


specified  in  the  agreement.  Every  other 
feature  which  the  plan  offers  seems  to  be 
a minor  consideration  to  them,  at  least  at 
this  time-  By  far  the  majority  of  them 
were  content  with  the  protection  afforded 
by  patrolling  and  through  the  posting  of 
signs;  a few  others  seemed  to  think  more 
patrolling  was  needed. 

Protection  was  afforded  largely  by  Game 
Protectors  assigned  to  patrol  duty  on  each 
project.  District  Game  Protectors  and  their 
Assistants,  as  well  as  other  officers  of  the 
Commission  frequently  visited  projects  to 
check  up  on  hunters  and  determine  how 
things  were  going.  Protection  afforded  by 
the  posting  of  safety  zones  (150  yard  radius 
from  all  buildings)  proved  to  be  an  out- 
standing feature  of  importance  to  all  farm- 
ers. Several  violations  of  shooting  within 
safety  zones  were  reported,  but  only  one, 
insofar  as  is  now  known,  seems  to  have 
been  in  direct  defiance  of  law. 

Many  requests  were  received  from  farm- 
ers and  sportsmen  for  a supply  of  Safety 
Zone  posters  to  be  used  elsewhere  than 
on  Farm-Game  Refuge  Projects.  In  each 
case  the  applicants  were  advised  that  the 
use  of  the  Commission’s  safety  zone  posters 
was  restricted  to  farms  covered  by  farm- 
game  agreements. 

Approximately  15,000  refuge,  safety  zone 
and  “Cooperation  Wins’’  posters  were  placed 
on  the  various  project  areas. 

Suggestions  for  Improvement  of  the  Plan. 

Comparatively  few  constructive  suggestions 
intended  to  improve  the  plan  were  obtained. 
A few  suggested  the  posting  of  more  safety 
zone  signs,  which  was  easily  accomplishecL 
Another  suggestion  was  that  each  Deputy 
assigned  to  patrol  work  be  given  an  area 
small  enough  so  that  he  would  be  able  to 
contact  and  interview  each  cooperating 
farmer  at  least  once  a day  while  on  duty. 

It  was  originally  intended  to  have  one 
deputy  available  for  each  500  acres  or  so, 
but  to  be  assigned  to  duty  only  on  days 
when,  in  the  opinion  of  local  salaried  offi- 
(Continued  on  page  31) 
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Photo  by  Ken  Thomas 

Game  Protectors  and  their  deputies  searched  hundreds  of  cars  during  the  past  season 


Hunters  are  prohibited  from  shooting  from 
automobiles  or  any  other  vehicle,  but  noth- 
ing is  said  about  shooting  from  a box  car. 
A gunner  was  observed  on  the  top  of  a box 
car  while  his  hounds  were  in  the  fields  on 
posted  land.  The  car  was  one  of  twenty  on 
a railroad  yard  siding.  The  gunner  patrolled 
from  one  car  to  another.  He  got  his  limit  of 
rabbits  and  one  pheasant.  Beat  that  and 
whistle. 


NEW  LITERATURE 

THE  AMERICAN  HUNTER,  by  Archi- 
bald Rutledge.  (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co., 
$4.00.)  This  excellent  collection  of  Rutledge 
stories,  illustrated  by  Lynn  Bogue  Hunt,  is 
tailored  perfectly  to  fit  the  tastes  of  Amer- 
ican hunters. 


FUR-BEARING  MAMMALS  OF  CALI- 
FORNIA, By  Grinnell,  Dixon,  and  Linsdale, 
in  two  volumes  (University  of  California 
Press,  $15.00).  For  the  naturalist,  sportsman 
or  trapper  who  wants  detailed,  scientifically 
compiled  facts,  supplemented  by  color  plates 
of  the  highest  merit,  excellent  photographs, 
maps,  and  diagrams,  this  work  is  unsur- 
passed. 

ELIAS  VAIL  TRAINS  GUN  DOGS,  by 
Ella  B.  Moffit  (Orange  Judd  Publishing  Co., 
$3.00)  is  a book  for  hunter  and  field  trial 
enthusiast  alike  and  covers  thoroughly  the 
training  of  pointing  breeds,  spaniels,  and 
retrievers.  Indexed  and  well  illustrated  the 
instructions  in  this  book  are  easily  followed 
as  well  as  put  into  practice. 


A TOMATO  CAN  CHRONICLE,  by 
Edmund  Ware  Smith  (Derrydale  Press, 
$7.50).  This  beautiful  edition  with  illustra- 
tions by  Ralph  Boyer  contains  some  of  the 
best  outdoor  stories  ever  written.  Several  of 
them  have  appeared  in  HUNTING  AND 
FISHING  but  here’s  a chance  to  obtain, 
under  one  cover,  a collection  of  fishing  and 
shooting  yarns  that  should  be  in  every 
sportsman’s  library. 

BIRDS  OF  AMERICA,  by  Audubon 
(The  Macmillan  Co.,  $12.50).  This  beautifully 
bound  volume  contains  reproductions  in  full 
color  of  the  great  Audubon’s  famous  paint- 
ings of  500  native  birds  in  their  natural  sur- 
roundings. A book  to  be  treasured  by  every 
true  lover  of  North  American  song  and 
game  birds. 


A leaflet  recently  distributed  by  the  U.  S. 
Biological  Survey  (BS-98)  will  interest  any- 
one desirous  of  taking  courses  in  wildlife, 
management,  lists  all  the  universities  and 
colleges  which  include  this  ever-growing  vo- 
cation in  their  curriculums. 


Shortly  after  William  G.  Fluke,  Game 
Commissioner,  left  his  home  in  Saxton  en 
route  to  Phillipsburg  with  a party  of  friends, 
a doe,  apparently  startled  by  small  game 
hunters,  crashed  into  his  car,  breaking  its 
back. 

A headlight  of  the  car  was  broken  and  a 
fender  was  bent,  but  none  of  the  occupants 
was  injured.  With  Mr.  Fluke  were  R.  M. 


REPORT  YOUR  GAME  KILL 

Remember,  a report  of  your  game 
kill,  on  the  form  attached  to  your 
hunting  license,  must  be  mailed  to  the 
Game  Commission  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 15,  15)38.  If  you  fail  to  return  this 
report,  you  will  be  called  upon  to  pay 
a fine  of  $2.00. 


Breneman,  President  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Saxton,  Mrs.  Breneman,  and  Mrs. 
J.  M.  Fink. 

The  deer  was  turned  over  to  Deputy  Game 
Protector  Moyer  who  disposed  of  it.  This  is 
just  one  of  hundreds  such  accidents  which 
occurred  during  the  past  year,  mostly  due 
to  the  abundance  of  deer  in  the  outlying 
farming  regions. 


Out  of  494  individuals  examined  during  a 
car  searching  campaign  in  Snyder  County 
this  past  season,  not  one  person  had  failed 
to  sign  his  license,  according  to  Game  Pro- 
tector Clarence  F.  Walker.  Furthermore, 
only  one  violation  was  brought  to  light,  the 
killing  of  a hen  pheasant. 


TRUMPETER  SWANS  ON  INCREASE 

Conservationists  and  sportsmen  alike  are 
rejoicing  at  the  welcome  news  that  the  trum- 
peter swan,  largest  and  handsomest  of  our 
native  waterfowl,  apparently  is  entering  upon 
a new  lease  on  life. 

Four  years  ago  the  species  was  facing  ex- 
tinction, with  less  than  fifty  inhabiting  the 
United  States.  An  area  in  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park,  Wyoming,  and  the  nearby  Red 
Rock  Lakes,  Montana,  are  its  only  breeding 
grounds  within  the  United  States.  Establish- 
ment of  the  Red  Rock  Lakes  Waterfowl 
Refuge  in  1935  increased  the  bird’s  chances 
of  survival. 

Naturalists  of  the  National  Park  Service 
and  of  the  United  States  Biological  Survey, 
which  administers  the  Red  Rock  Lakes 
refuge,  took  a joint  census  in  1936,  which 
showed  that  the  number  of  swans  in  the 
two  areas  had  increased  to  a total  of  114. 
This  year’s  figures  estimate  the  number  now 
inhabiting  the  same  regions  to  be  158. 


FORESTERS  - SPORTSMEN  ON  TRIP 

On  October  6,  H.  L.  Borden,  Forest 
Supervisor  of  the  Allegheny  National  For- 
est, conducted  a “show  me”  trip  through  the 
forest  and  through  state  game  lands  No.  29 
to  acquaint  the  sportsmen  in  that  section 
with  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  connec- 
tion with  wildlife  management.  Stream  im- 
provement, old  orchard  improvement,  beaver 
studies  and  other  things  in  connection  with 
wildlife  management  on  the  areas  were 
examined. 

Assisting  Mr.  Borden  in  conducting  the 
tour  were  Assistant  Supervisor  G.  E.  Spin- 
ney, Stream  Technician  T.  C.  Fearnow,  Staff 
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Assistant  H.  C.  Frayer,  and  B.  C.  Park  of 
the  Regional  Forester's  Staff,  Washington. 

Sportsmen  from  various  sections  were 
represented.  The  Clarion  Bucktails  were 
represented  by  H.  O.  Berlin  and  E.  A. 
Dunkle,  of  Knox.  Erie  County  Sportsmen’s 
League  was  represented  by  Dr.  John  J. 
Koehler,  O.  H.  Nick,  Rev.  Oberkircher,  J. 
F.  Ressinger,  C.  W.  Turner,  C.  Craft,  and 
F.  Oberkircher,  of  Erie,  and  R.  P.  Wells, 
E.  Shunk,  W.  R.  Briggs,  and  C.  E.  Krantz, 
of  North  East.  Warren  County  Council  of 
Sportsmen  was  represented  by  Howard 
Alexander  and  F.  M.  Geer  of  Warren,  and 
J.  L.  Schmonsky  and  R.  A.  White,  of  Clar- 
endon. The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
was  represented  by  Hon.  Charles  A.  French, 
Commissioner,  and  Carl  Wertz.  The  Game 
Commission  was  represented  by  H.  T.  Eng- 
lert,  Supervisor  Division  F,  Game  Protectors 
Carl  Benson,  Tionesta,  Rodney  Schmid, 
Tidioute,  Lawrence  Linder,  Warren,  and 
James  N.  Morton  of  the  Bureau  of  Refuges 
and  Lands,  Harrisburg. 

Such  get  together  meetings  as  this  are  a 
splendid  thing  and  help  create  a better  feel- 
ing among  foresters  and  sportsmen.  There 
should  be  more  of  them. 


CORRECTION 

Under  the  article  “Ducks  Unlimited’’  in 
the  November  issue,  the  amount  contributed 
should  be  $50,000  instead  of  $50.00  as 
printed. 

In  the  same  issue,  in  the  same  article,  the 
Vice  Chairman  for  the  Lancaster  District 
should  be  John  S.  Steinman  instead  of 
James  H.  Steinman. 


ORDER  PERMITTING  AND  GOVERN- 
ING THE  SHOOTING  OF  CERTAIN 

GRACKLES  WHEN  FOUND  SERI- 
OUSLY INJURIOUS  TO  AGRI- 
CULTURAL OR  OTHER 
INTERESTS. 

Information  having  been  furnished  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  yellow-headed 
blackbirds,  red-wing  blackbirds,  bicolored 
red-wing  blackbirds,  tricolored  red-wing 
blackbirds,  Brewer’s  blackbirds,  and  boat- 
tailed  grackles,  by  reason  of  heavy  seasonal 
concentrations  in  their  respective  ranges  in 
the  United  States,  have  become  seriously 
injurious  to  agricultural  crops  and  orna- 
mental or  shade  trees,  and  an  investigation 
having  been  made  to  determine  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  injury  and  whether  the 
birds  should  be  killed  and  if  so  during  what 
times  and  by  what  means,  and  the  Secretary 
having  determined  that  the  aforesaid  birds, 
under  the  conditions  stated,  have  become 
seriously  injurious  as  aforesaid  and  that  the 
most  practical  means  of  safeguarding  such 
crops  and  trees  from  such  injury  is  to  shoot 
the  birds. 

By  virtue  of  authority  conferred  upon  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  Act  of  July  3,  1918  (40  Stat. 
755)  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  June  20,  1936 
(49  Stat.  1555), 

IT  IS  ORDERED  that  the  owner  or  cus- 
todian of  any  agricultural  crop  or  of  orna- 


mental or  shade  trees  is  hereby  authorized 
to  shoot  the  aforesaid  birds,  under  the  fol- 
lowing conditions,  restrictions,  and  require- 
ments, when  found  committing  or  about  to 
commit  serious  depredations  upon  such  crop 
or  trees  owned  by  or  in  his  custody: 

1.  No  birds  killed  pursuant  to  this  Order 
shall  be  shipped  or  transported  or  sold  or 
offered  for  sale  except  that  they  may  be 
transported  to  such  place  within  the  vicinity 
as  may  be  necessary  to  bury  or  otherwise 
destroy  their  carcasses:  Provided,  however, 
that  State  agricultural  departments,  colleges, 
or  other  public  institutions  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  may 
requisition  such  number  of  the  birds  so 
killed  as  they  may  need  for  scientific  in- 
vestigations. 

2.  Every  person  availing  himself  of  the 
privileges  of  this  Order  shall  at  all  reason- 
able times,  and  particularly  during  any  oper- 
ations thereunder,  permit  any  Federal  or 
State  game  or  deputy  game  agent,  warden, 
protector,  or  other  game  law  enforcement 
officer  free  and  unrestricted  access  to  the 
premises  on  which  such  operations  have 
been  or  are  being  conducted  and  shall 
promptly  furnish  such  officer  all  such  infor- 
mation touching  his  operations  as  such  offi- 
cer shall  require. 

3.  This  Order  does  not  permit  the  killing 
of  any  of  the  aforesaid  birds  in  violation  of 
any  State  law  or  regulation  and  if  a State 
permit  to  kill  the  birds  is  required  such  per- 


mit must  be  procured  before  exercising  the 
privileges  conferred  by  this  Order. 

4.  On  or  before  January  1 of  each  year 
during  the  continuance  of  this  Order  every 
person  who  kills  any  of  the  aforesaid  birds 
under  the  authority  hereby  conferred  shall 
submit  to  the  Chief,  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C.,  a report  of  his 
operations. 

This  Order  is  not  effective  in  California, 
provision  having  previously  been  made  for 
handling  such  depredations  by  the  County 
Agricultural  Commissioners. 

(S)  HARRY  L.  BROWN, 
Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
November  17,  1937. 


From  every  waterfowl  concentration  point 
from  Great  Slave  Lake  in  Northern  Canada 
to  Lake  Patzcuaro  in  Southern  Mexico 
comes  the  message  of  the  return  of  the  duck, 
according  to  Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabrielson,  Chief 
of  the  Biological  Survey. 

This  trend  toward  more  ducks  was 
ascribed  to  a $20,000,000  appropriation  to 
the  Biological  Survey  for  a National  pro- 
gram of  waterfowl  restoration.  The  money 
was  used  to  give  employment  to  jobless 
Americans  by  setting  them  at  work  building 
dams  and  ditches  to  afford  flood  control  and 
for  other  purposes. 


t-hvto  It  arrul/ur  y £iscni»v  A itvS 

John  Langerbach,  research  specialist,  left,  and  Harold  Plaster,  Chief  Bounty  Clerk,  looking 
at  some  Great  Horned  Owls  submitted  for  bounty.  Mr.  Lungenbach  will  later  examine 

their  stomach  content. 
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Photos  of  ilamnse  done  to  orchard  of  Norman  Shallenhergrer,  Oakland  Mills,  Juniata  County,  in  a farming  valley  remote  from  good  deer 
range.  When  this  orchard  was  originally  planted  in  1922  there  were  no  deer  in  that  locality.  When  the  Inter-planted  peach  trees  had 
outlived  their  usefulness  anti  were  removed,  the  owner  endeavored  to  fill  in  with  apple  trees.  Large  numbers  of  deer  in  the  meantime  had 
taken  up  their  ahotle  in  the  surrounding  farm  woodlots.  1.  The  year's  growth  not  so  badly  euten  buck  but  limbs  broken  off  by  bucks. 
2.  Close  up  showing  how  bucks  have  sklnnetl  thrifty  young  tree.  3.  Showing  small  apple  tree  browsed  back  anil  then  the  limbs  broken  oil 
by  the  bucks  rubbing  the  velvet  off  their  antlers.  These  scenes  are  typical  of  hundreds  of  similar  cases  throughout  the  state  where  deer 
have  taken  up  their  abode  in  farming  regions. 


FOXHUNTING  NOTES 
By  Newbold  Ely 

As  I recently  wrote  in  THE  SPORTS- 
MAN, the  catchingest  pack  I ever  saw  be- 
longed to  a Mr.  Armstrong  in  Tennessee, 
who  wrote  Mr.  Hartman,  the  editor  of  THE 
AMERICAN  HOUND  JOURNAL,  as 
follows: 

“A  fox  that  lived  in  the  Leeper  bluff  sec- 
tion of  Tennessee  River  . . . was  too  slick 
and  too  smart  for  the  Lenoir  City  dogs.  I 
told  Joe  I would  be  at  his  place  by  dark 
that  night.  Luke  struck  the  fox  hot,  and  the 
others  fell  in  with  him.  The  fox  tried  some 
smart  stunts,  but  some  of  the  dogs  were 
right  after  him  on  every  turn.  So  this  fox 
headed  up  the  river  to  Jackson  bluff,  a di- 
stance of  about  three  miles  through  river 
bottoms,  and  they  were  running  that  fox 
just  to  suit  me. 

We  rode  to  a high  point  on  Hardin’s  ridge 
where  we  could  hear  it  all.  I said  to  Joe 
that  the  fox  would  hole  up  there  as  they 
were  running  too  hard  for  it  to  risk  it 
through  the  river  bottoms  back  to  the 
Leeper  bluff,  but  just  then  we  heard  them 
head  down  through  the  river  bottoms  for  the 
Leeper  bluff.  We  rode  back  down  the  ridge 
to  his  crossing.  Here  comes  the  fox  with  the 
pack  in  fifty  feet  of  him,  so  they  caught  it 
before  it  could  get  back  to  the  Leeper  bluff. 
This  was  a deep  red  fox  with  black  legs,  a 
dog  fox. 

Soon  after  this  I took  my  dogs  and  headed 
for  the  Jackson  bluff  to  run  another  noted 
fox.  This  fox  proved  to  be  a tough  one.  I 
left  the  dogs  running  at  2:00  A.  M.  as  I had 
engagements  to  meet  some  parties  in  Knox- 
ville the  next  morning.  Alex  Smith,  that 
lives  in  the  center  of  the  running  ground, 


heard  the  dogs  just  north  of  his  place  after 
daylight  running  in  an  old  sage  field.  He 
ran  into  his  yard,  saw  the  fox  coming  with 
the  dogs  catching  at  it.  He  thought  they 
would  catch  it  before  it  could  reach  a rail 
fence,  but  it  got  through  the  fence  only  to 
be  caught  while  trying  to  run  through  his 
truck  patch. 

Soon  after  this  Sam  and  Jim  Billingsley, 
who  lives  in  the  Choto  bend  section  on 
Tennessee  River,  were  telling  about  an  old 
pale  yellow  fox  that  had  been  running  their 
dogs  to  death,  and  said  this  fox,  after  day- 
light, had  a way  of  bothering  the  dogs  and 
would  leave  them  on  a cold  trail.  So  that 
night  I went  to  Sam’s  house.  Mattie  struck 
the  fox  hot.  They  headed  down  the  river  and 
were  soon  out  of  hearing  and  gone  for  an 
hour  or  more.  Finally  we  heard  them  com- 
ing back.  We  were  on  Dunn’s  ridge  where 
we  could  hear  them  plainly,  and  they  were 
sure  dogging  that  fox.  Sam  said  to  me,  “I 
have  been  a foxhunter  all  my  life,  but  never 
heard  a fox  get  a dogging  like  that  fox  is 
getting.”  The  fox  ran  close  to  us  and  was 
dodging  to  keep  the  dogs  from  catching  it 
before  it  could  get  to  the  Choto  bluff.  A 
large  yellow  female. 

Not  long  after  this  race  I had  an  engage- 
ment with  a friend,  Mr.  Frank  Neal  of 
Knoxville,  to  come  down  and  go  hunting 
with  me.  On  reaching  the  Jackson  bluff  sec- 
tion, the  dogs  struck  the  fox  running.  We 
were  located  in  the  center  of  the  running 
ground.  Just  at  11  o’clock  they  passed  close 
to  us,  going  west,  with  the  pack  right  up  on 
the  fox.  Frank  said,  ‘‘They  are  going  to 
catch  that  fox  if  it  don’t  go  in.”  Soon  we 
heard  them  coming  back  and  the  fox  ran 
right  by  us  with  Dick  in  15  feet  of  him. 


They  caught  it  before  it  could  get  to  the 
river  bluff.  A large  deep  red  fox.  But  want 
to  say  there  is  a lot  in  dogs  getting  the 
“catching”  habit.  After  catching  a few  fox, 
they  run  a fox  to  catch  it. 

I also  mentioned  in  my  SPORTSMAN 
department  that  foxhunting  has  suffered 
from  a reputation  of  being  dangerous  but 
football  at  least  in  Australia  appears  even 
more  hazardous.  Colly er’s  Eye  reports: — 
“Police  investigating  a match  at  Rabaul 
searched  the  players  and  found  seven  armed 
with  knives,  seventeen  with  broken  bottles, 
nine  with  razor  blades,  others  with  stone 
club  heads,  six  inch  nails.  A player  plays  un- 
til he  is  injured,  then  a substitute  rushes  in 
with  the  injured  player  left  on  the  field.  At 
the  time  the  police  broke  in  on  the  game 
there  were  57  players  on  the  field.” 

Among  the  various  dangers  to  hunting 
hounds  that  we  ever  heard  of,  here  is  a new 
one  on  us,  namely,  baboons.  Yet  this  is 
actually  what  happened  to  some  foxhounds 
of  the  Mazoe  Hounds  in  Africa.  Near  the 
little  African  village  of  Umvukwe  the  in- 
trepid Mazoe  Hounds  met  early  this  Spring, 
at  the  Whaddon  Chase  Farm  named  after 
the  celebrated  English  hunt.  Near  the 
Msengezi  River  in  the  thick  bush  they 
picked  up  the  line  of  a wild  pig  which  made 
for  the  Umvukwe  Mountains.  “We  again 
came  up  with  hounds  at  the  foot  of  the 
Chidziba  Mountains,  which  here  were  full 
of  baboons,  and  the  master  decided  to  whip 
off  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  our  small 
pack  being  torn  about  by  these  pests.”  And 
then  the  letter  drops  down  from  these  ex- 
citing heights,  and,  drawing  a long  bow,  like 
both  so  many  English  and  American  hunt- 
ing diaries,  concludes  in  true  Chamber  of 
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Commerce  style  “this  was  a splendid  run  of 
sixty-five  minutes,  all  at  a fast  pace,  and 
hounds  worked  splendidly.” 

There  have  probably  been  thousands  of 
“best  hunt  ever”  down  through  the  gener- 
ations. There  was  the  French  wolf  hunt 
for  instance,  back  in  the  old  days  where  the 
wolf  was  as  big  as  a heifer  and  black  and 
they  ran  him  continuously  for  several  days. 
Then  our  own  country  can  point  to  the 
pack  of  hounds  which  ran  a timber  wolf 
ninety  miles  through  three  states  several 
years  ago.  However,  “Bell’s  Life”  gives 
what  is  said  to  have  been  the  best  in  Eng- 
land’s history.  The  pack  was  John  Nap- 
per’s  hounds  in  Essex,  and  without  boring 
our  reader  with  the  names  of  the  points 
passed,  villages  skirted,  etc.,  sufficient  to 
say  that  the  time  was  four  hours  and  fifty 
minutes  and  the  distance  forty-five  miles. 
The  fox  was  an  exceptionally  large  grey- 
hound dog  fox. 

Hayes  T.  Englert,  Division  Supervisor, 
Oil  City,  Pa.,  reports  316  deer  killed  by 
automobiles  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania 
since  July. 

Just  received  word  the  other  day  that  Dr. 
Charles  S.  Apgar,  former  assistant  in  the 
Division  of  Education,  and  his  wife,  Dr. 
Bessie  Apgar,  both  of  whom  are  now  asso- 
ciated with  the  Morphological  Station  of  the 
Cornell  Medical  School,  Mohegan  Lake,  N. 
Y.,  recently  hired  a guide  and  went  up  into 
New  Brunswick  deer  hunting.  They  each 
killed  a nice  buck. 


ATTRACTIVE  EXHIBIT  AT 
FARM  SHOW 

This  year  the  Game  Commission  will  have 
the  most  educational  and  attractive  exhibit 
at  the  Farm  Show  it  ever  produced,  and  all 
sportsmen  and  farmers  are  urged  to  take  a 
look  at  it  in  case  they  happen  to  be  in  Har- 
risburg during  Farm  Show  week. 

The  Commission’s  exhibit  is  located  in 
the  southwest  corner  of 
the  building  (Maclay 
Street),  and  covers  an  area 
about  900  sq.  ft.  The  en- 
tire exhibit,  which  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  in- 
dividual achievement,  was 
prepared  by  Refuge  Keep- 
er George  W.  Koehler,  of 
Lycoming  County.  It  rep- 
resents several  months  of 
painstaking  work,  as  those 
who  view  it  will  readily 
recognize.  Do  not  miss  this 
splendid  display. 

A number  of  out-of-state 
people  have  written  into 
the  office  recently  asking 
the  Commission  to  pay  for 
damage  to  their  automo- 
biles by  deer.  Hundreds  of 
deer  are  killed  by  automo- 
biles annually.  Sometime 
the  occupants  are  serious- 
ly injured.  BE  CAREFUL 
WHEN  DRIVING 
THROUGH  FOREST- 
ED AREAS. 


CONSERVATION  EDUCATION 

I.  T.  Bode,  until  recently  Extension  Biolo- 
gist of  the  Biological  Survey,  in  discussing 
some  of  the  factors  which  influence  wildlife 
extension  work  at  a recent  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Association  of  Audubon  So- 
cieties outlined  some  very  good  points.  He 
said  there  are  approximately  1,145,000  boys 
and  girls  engaged  in  4-H  club  work  through- 
out the  country.  Just  how  many  of  these 
are  carrying  wildlife  or  other  conservation 
projects  in  their  curricula  is  not  known,  but 
Mr.  Bode  claims  the  percentage  is  very 
large. 

By  the  time  reports  are  in  for  this  year’s 
work  he  claims  that  some  20  to  25  States,  at 
least,  will  have  held  State  conservation 
camps  and  will,  have  carried  on  wildlife  and 
conservation  work  as  an  activity  or  as  a 
special  project  during  the  year.  The  States 
of  Iowa  and  Texas  now  have  full  time  ex- 
tension specialists  in  wildlife  conservation. 

In  Oklahoma  one  of  the  Assistant  4-H 
club  leaders  is  giving  a major  part  of  his 
time  to  this  subject.  The  news  has  just 
reached  us  that  the  State  of  Michigan  has 
just  appointed  an  extension  specialist  in  this 
field.  In  November  of  last  year  this  interest 
was  recognized  by  the  Extension  Service 
and  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  a full-time  specialist  was  employed. 

For  some  years  we  in  Pennsylvania  have 
been  trying  to  interest  our  4-H  associations 
in  similar  programs  and  have  even  offered 
to  publish  a bulletin  outlining  the  things 
which  4-H  club  members  can  do  to  help 
wildlife.  So  far  we  have  made  little  progress, 
but  we  shall  keep  after  the  matter  until  it 
ultimately  reaches  a successful  conclusion. 

We  already  have  hope  of  accomplishing 
something  in  the  near  future,  and  a confer- 
ence with  officials  of  State  College  leads  us 
to  believe  that  they  are  favoring  state-wide 
winter  feeding  programs  this  winter.  If  they 


do,  they  will  have  contributed  more  than 
they  will  ever  realize  to  the  wildlife  of  the 
Commonwealth.  (Mr.  Bode  is  now  the  Di- 
rector of  Conservation  in  Missouri.) — S.  G. 


It  might  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  to 
know  that  the  American  Legion,  at  their 
national  convention  in  New  York  in  Sep- 
tember, called  upon  Posts  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  conservation  of  wildlife  and  natu- 
ral resources. 


Fines  collected  for  violation  of  the  Game 
Laws  during  July  totalled  $2,264.05;  in 
August,  $1,965.50. 


HARRY  A.  MEISS  RESIGNS 

The  voluntary  resignation  of  Harry  A. 
Meiss,  who  has  been  District  Game  Protector 
of  Luzerne  County  for  more  than  twelve 
years,  was  accepted  by  the  Commission,  ef- 
fective August  15,  1937.  Harry  entered  the 
service  on  April  16,  1924,  and  was  a popular 
member  of  the  staff.  We  all  wish  him  the 
best  of  success  in  any  future  endeavor. 


STOLEN 

Four  new  Winchester  carbine  rifles  were 
stolen  from  Eckert’s  sporting  goods  store 
at  Barryville,  New  York. 

The  numbers  of  the  rifles  are  as  follows: 
1140457;  1141134;  1141936;  1141825. 

Please  report  any  information  regarding 
these  guns  to  Maynard  R.  Miller,  District 
Game  Protector,  Honesdale,  Pennsylvania,  or 
to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Police  at  Hones- 
dale, Pennsylvania. 


One  beagle  dog,  white,  with  ears  slightly 
speckled,  license  No.  2247,  answering  to  the 
name  of  “Ted”;  one  beagle  bitch  white  and 
tan,  mostly  tan,  no  markings,  license  No. 
2248.  If  these  dogs  are  located  contact  M.  J. 
Sanderson,  Newport,  Pennsylvania,  or  the 
Game  Commission  at  Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania. 


LOST 

One  Parker  Gun,  No. 
171061.  30  inch  barrels  and 
a hand  trap  on  June  21 
near  Sweet  Valley  in  Lu- 
zerne County,  A reward 
of  $25.00  is  offered  by  the 
owner,  Mr.  William  Hab- 
blett,  Trucksville,  R.  D. 
No.  1,  for  its  return. 


Edward  Gresh,  Boyer- 
town,  Pa.,  has  lost  an  Eng- 
lish Setter,  male  2J4  years 
of  age,  two  black  ears,  one 
black  eye.  The  dog  was 
lost  in  Pike  township, 
Berks  County,  having  slip- 
ped its  collar.  The  dog 
answers  to  the  name  of 
“Duke.”  Mr.  Gresh,  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  Boyer- 
town  Rod  & Gun  Club, 
Boyertown,  Pa.,  will  give 
a reward  for  the  return  of 
the  dog.  (See  page  32) 
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Pour  of  the  seven  feminine  pistol  shots  who  fire  with  Wilmington. 

Left  to  right:  Mrs.  Terry  Tanner,  Mrs.  Wm.  Reid,  Mrs.  Fred  Lord,  and  Mrs.  Thelma  Brown 


WILMINGTON  RIFLE  AND  PISTOL  CLUB  WINS 
PHILADELPHIA  MARKSMAN  LEAGUE  CHAMPIONSHIP 

By  C.  S.  LANDIS 


WITH  a new  League  Team  Record  over 
the  National  Pistol  Match  Course,  the 
Wilmington  Rifle  & Pistol  Club’s  first  team 
won  the  shoot-off  with  the  Philadelphia  Rifle 
Association  for  the  Season’s  Championship 
for  1937,  on  the  grounds  of  the  Holmesburg 
Fish  & Game  Protective  Association,  at 
Holmesburg,  Pa.,  October  17. 

It  was  some  shoot-off!  Philadelphia  Rifle 
Association,  which  is  the  oldest  rifle  club  in 
the  United  States,  and  one  of  the  best  known 
hand-gun  organizations  in  the  U.S.R.A.,  had 
14  men  on  the  firing  line,  from  which  the 
high  five  scores  were  to  make  the  team. 
They  were  definitely  determined,  if  possible, 
to  break  their  previous  season’s  record  score 
of  1296x1500,  which  Wilmington  had  come 
close  to  equaling  with  a 1295. 

Wilmington  showed  up  with  10  shooters, 
among  which  were  three  of  the  seven  fem- 
inine pistol  shots  in  that  club,  which  boasts 
probably  the  most  expert  women  pistol  shots 
in  the  Eastern  United  States. 

The  Marksman  Club  of  Wilmington  had 
a team  on  hand  which  included  star  shots 
of  the  Delaware  State  Police.  The  other 
clubs  in  the  League  included  the  celebrated 
Frankford  Arsenal  Rifle  Club,  the  Atlantic 
Refining  or  “Atreco”  Rifle  Club  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  Holmesburg  Fish  & Game 
Protective  Association,  altogether  the  best 
hand-gun  shots  in  Southeastern  Pennsyl- 


vania and  in  Delaware. 

A team  match  had  been  fired  monthly, 
during  the  summer,  on  each  of  the  ranges 
represented  in  the  league.  The  home  team 
always  acted  as  host,  not  firing  on  their  own 
range,  but  on  each  of  the  others  in  turn. 
Wilmington  Rifle  & Pistol  Club  had  made  a 
game  uphill  fight  and  had  taken  the  two  pre- 
vious contests,  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  Atreco 
and  the  Philadelphia  Rifle  Association 
ranges,  and  was  all  primed  to  repeat,  with 
the  excellent  possibility  that  their  women 
shots  would  outshoot  the  state  police.  Two 
of  them  did! 

Having  now  learned  whom  to  call  on,  in 
cases  of  a riot,  we  will  give  you  some  of  the 
details ! 

The  first  squad  up  for  Wilmington  set  a 
pace  that  was  too  much  for  their  competi- 
tors. H.  V.  Noble  scored  a fine  95  slow  fire 
at  50  yards,  a 94  Timed  Fire  and  91  Rapid 
Fire,  for  the  excellent  total  of  280  x 300  over 
the  National  Match  Course.  Mrs.  Rosalind 
W.  Noble,  90-pound  pistol  shooting  phe- 
nomena of  the  Noble  clan,  and  who  had 
presented  her  husband  with  a very  fine  big 
son,  a few  months  ago,  totaled  84  at  50 
yards,  92  at  Timed  Fire  and  86  Rapid  Fire 
on  the  Standard  American  target,  for  a 
262x300.  Mrs.  Fred  Lord,  Women’s  Pistol 
Champion  of  Delaware,  steady  in  matches, 
as  usual,  turned  in  86  at  50  yards,  Slow  Fire, 


92  at  Timed  Fire  and  91  at  Rapid  Fire,  for 
an  excellent  269. 

Mrs.  Terry  Tanner,  third  best  feminine 
hand-gun  shot  from  Wilmington,  started  the 
fireworks  on  the  second  squad  by  beating 
the  star  shot  of  the  Delaware  State  Police, 
at  slow  fire,  by  scoring  a fine  86  at  50  yards, 
to  his  82,  and  did  that  cause  amused  com- 
ment. These  little  women  are  always  so  help- 
less. None  of  the  three  would  likely  weigh 
120. 

After  the  scores  were  totaled  it  was  found 
that  the  Blue  Hen  first  team,  composed  of 
H.  V.  Noble,  Mrs.  Lord,  Dr.  H.  G.  Tanner, 
State  Pistol  Champion  of  Delaware,  Mrs. 
Noble,  and  C.  S.  Landis,  firearms  authority 
and  team  captain  for  Wilmington  (formerly 
Secretary  of  our  own  Harrisburg  Rifle  Club), 
had  won  the  shoot-off  with  a new  Marksman 
League  Team  Record  of  1320x  1500  points. 
The  Philadelphia  Rifle  Association,  first 
team,  composed  of  McCaulley,  H.  Brown, 
Applegate,  Jefferson  Trader  and  J.  H.  Chap- 
man, Team  Captain,  had  also  broken  their 
previous  record  with  1301  x 1500.  It  is  some 
hot  shoot-off  when  both  teams  break  a rec- 
ord score.  Marksman  Club  of  Delaware  fin- 
ished in  third  place  with  1223  and  third  for 
the  season. 

These  pistol  and  revolver  leagues,  which 
do  all  of  their  match  shooting  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  add  a great  deal  to  shooting  in- 
terest within  a Regional  area. 

It  is  a good  thing,  too,  when  clubs  from 
nearby  states  get  together  and  form  such 
leagues  and  aggregations  of  sportsmen,  be- 
cause not  only  does  this  bring  rivalry  of  a 
sectional  nature  to  the  shoots,  and  thus  cre- 
ate additional  interest,  but  it  brings  together 
ideas  and  problems  which  might  not  other- 
wise be  brought  to  the  fore,  and  many  of 
these  are  the  spark  which  helps  promote 
greater  interest  in  the  shooting  game. 

In  this  instance  there  was  an  added  fea- 
ture in  the  skill  shown  by  the  young  women 
contestants.  Two  out  of  the  five  marksmen 
who  established  a new  Marksman  League 
Team  Record  on  a shoot-off  were  young 
matrons  who  had  previously  made  a name 
for  themselves  at  the  Camp  Ritchie  Tourna- 
ments in  Maryland,  at  the  U.  S.  Revolver 
Association  Middle  Atlantic  States  Regional 
Pistol  Tournament,  at  Delaware  State  and 
Tidewater  Championships,  and  other  events 
of  equal  importance. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  News  is  pleased 
to  give  space  to  this  account  of  the  wind-up 
of  a shooting  schedule  which  was  the  source 
of  much  sectional  interest  and  which  addi- 
tionally helped  to  develop  unusual  pistol 
shooting  ability  among  a group  of  ladies  in 
the  Tri-State  area. 

While  an  out  of  state  team  won  the  league 
championship,  their  leader  shot  on  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Civilian  Military  rifle  teams  of 
twenty  years  ago,  and  another  of  their  star 
shots  came  from  our  own  Fulton  County. 

We  believe  that  such  pistol  or  rifle  leagues 
are  a big  help  in  promoting  inter-sectional 
and  inter-state,  target  shooting. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  RIFLE  AND  PISTOL 
ASSOCIATION  REORGANIZES 

At  a meeting  held  at  Harrisburg,  October 
17,  the  Pennsylvania  Rifle  and  Pistol  Asso- 
ciation was  reorganized  and  Major  Lynn  G. 
Adams,  former  head  of  the  State  Police,  was 
elected  President.  Mr.  C.  F.  Robbins  was 
elected  Vice-President,  a position  to  which 
he  did  not  aspire  by  any  means,  but  one  to 
which  he  is  certainly  entitled.  I know  of  no 
one  who  spent  as  much  time  and  effort,  in 
trying  to  band  the  marksmanship  of  Penn- 
sylvania together,  than  he  did.  He  has  been 
the  driving  force  behind  the  whole  reorgan- 
ization plan.  George  A.  Hoffman,  of  Pen- 
brook,  was  elected  Secretary-Treasurer. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  our  readers  a com- 
plete outline  of  the  new  plans  the  Associa- 
tion has  made  for  the  future,  therefore  I 
suggest  that  those  interested  in  pistol  and 
rifle  shooting  write  to  Mr.  Hoffman,  the 
Secretary,  whose  address  is  220  South  29th 
Street,  Penbrook,  Pennsylvania,  for  a copy 
of  the  Association’s  prospectus.  So  far  28 
clubs  and  235  individuals  have  joined. 

Every  hunter  is  urged  to  get  behind  this 
movement.  By  so  doing  he  will  have  learned 
not  only  how  to  shoot  better,  but  how  to 
handle  firearms  properly  and  with  safety. 


WESTMORELAND  TRIALS 

Over  1,900  spectators  were  present  at  the 
recent  field  trials  of  the  Westmoreland  Ken- 
nel Club,  in  witness  of  some  of  the  finest 
canine  action  in  the  country.  It  was  the 
largest  attendance  in  the  history  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

Winners  in  the  Derby  Stakes  were:  Flor- 
endale  Lady  Blue,  owned  by  Dr.  A.  M. 
Mohler,  Cumberland,  Md.,  first;  Miss  Ridge 
Runner,  belonging  to  Dr.  L.  A.  Wygant,  of 
New  Castle,  second;  and  Jane,  owned  by 
James  Tussey  of  Hollidaysburg,  third.  These 
were  the  three  best  from  a field  of  38  entries. 
Cups  were  awarded  for  all  three  places. 


The  prizes  for  the  open  All  Age  Stakes, 
the  premiere  event  of  the  trials,  included  70 
per  cent  of  the  entry  fees  divided  into  50 
per  cent  for  the  first  place  winner,  30  per 
cent  for  the  second  place  winner  and  20  per 
cent  for  the  third  place  winner.  The  entry 
fee  was  $5.00  and  there  were  38  entries. 

Winners  of  the  all  age  stake  were 
Comanche  Tex,  the  accomplished  canine  of 
John  Thompson,  of  Warren;  O.  Carlings- 
ford  Bones,  owned  by  Mrs.  Lewis  A.  Park, 
of  Sewickley,  and  handled  by  Henry  Bow- 
man, placed  second;  Joy  Gay  Girl,  owned  by 
J.  S.  Seward,  of  New  Castle,  third. 

In  the  Shooting  Dog  Stakes  held  Satur- 
day afternoon,  Kiski  Ridge  Beckie,  owned 
by  Jack  Vogle  of  Leechburg;  Carlingsford 
Bones,  owned  by  Mrs.  Lewis  A.  Park,  and 
Bit  o’  Honey,  also  owned  by  Mrs.  Park  fin- 
ished in  that  order. 

Because  of  the  large  entry  list  for  Sunday 
stakes,  it  was  necessary  to  appoint  two  addi- 
tional judges:  Colin  Reed,  of  Washington, 
Pa.,  and  Fred  Turrill,  of  Rolling  Rock,  be- 
ing assigned  to  assist  the  regular  judges,  Dr. 
William  Cave,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Chas. 
Elder,  of  Jersey  Shore. 


AN  IMPORTANT  MESSAGE 

In  following  the  sport  of  hunting  in  the 
good  old  Keystone  State  we  find  ourselves 
obligated  to  pay  a license  fee  so  that  we 
might  enjoy  that  privilege. 

No  true  sportsman  will  deny  this  true  ob- 
ligation that  we  owe  to  the  Commonwealth, 
ourselves,  and  to  posterity.  We  are  faith- 
fully executing  it  when  we  pay  that  fee. 

However,  as  it  is  a rather  compulsory  con- 
tribution, any  true  sportsman  will,  I believe, 
look  farther  ahead  for  other  fields  into 


which  time  and  money  can  be  devoted  that 
might  bring  even  larger  returns. 

One  of  the  most  convenient  ways  we  have 
of  doing  this  is  to  regularly  read  our  own 
publication,  the  Pennsylvania  Game  News, 
and  continue  to  build  it  up.  It  is  the  organ 
by  which  we  can  be  closely  associated,  by 
which  we  can  swap  ideas  and  by  which  we 
can  assure  ourselves  continued  beneficial 
service. 

In  other  words  I believe  we  should  do  all 
that  we  can  to  increase  the  circulation  of 
what  I regard  as  the  most  valuable  printed 
matter  I have  ever  purchased. 

I carry  a few  application  blanks  in  my 
pocket  and  always  have  the  late  copy  of  the 
Game  News  near.  When  in  the  course  of 
business,  etc.,  the  topic  gets  to  hunting,  etc.. 
I gently  steer  it  around  to  the  magazine, 
show  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  I am 
speaking  a copy,  explain  it,  and  almost  with- 
out exception  they  agree  to  subscribe. 

We  must  see  that  every  sportsman  reads 
the  magazine,  as  it  will  bring  us  all  closer 
together;  it  will  enable  the  magazine  to  grow 
thereby  becoming  more  valuable  to  us. 

As  one  ardent  Game  News  reader  to  an- 
other, let’s  attempt  to  contact  some  friend 
daily  about  a subscription;  try  to  secure  at 
least  one  new  subscriber  each  week.  It  will 
mean  a bigger  and  better  Game  News  for 
everybody. — Carl  L.  Brocius. 


The  Westmoreland  Kennel  Club,  in  which 
he  played  leading  part  in  organizing,  paid 
high  tribute  to  Game  Protector  Ray  Mc- 
Kissick  recently  at  a banquet  held  in  the 
Hotel  Brenizer,  Ligonier.  Over  a hundred 
guests  were  assembled,  all  of  them  avid 
sportsmen  and  sportswomen. 


Members  of  the  Wilklnsburg  Sportsmen's  Club — an  up  and  going  bunch — all  Game  News  renders 
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GAME  RESTOCKING  PROGRAM  IN  LEHIGH  COUNTY 


ZELIENOPLE  RIFLE  SHOOT 

What  turned  out  to  be  the  biggest  Shoot 
ever  sponsored  by  the  Zelienople  Rifle  Club 
was  that  held  at  Harmony,  Pa.,  on  Labor 
Day  of  this  year.  Coming  from  59  cities  and 
towns  located  within  the  five  states  of  Ohio, 
West  Virginia,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania,  104  shooters  registered  to  take 
part  in  the  matches.  Some  of-  these  had 
driven  several  hundred  miles  in  order  to  take 
part.  Almost  perfect  weather  conditions  en- 
abled the  shooters  to  make  high  scores. 
William  Patriquin  of  Ernest,  Pa.,  proved  to 
be  the  outstanding  shooter  of  the  day,  win- 
ning three  of  the  Matches,  including  the 
Grand  Aggregate.  Gold,  Silver,  and  bronze 
medals  went  to  the  winners  of  the  first  three 
places  in  these  Matches.  Bronze  medals  were 
also  given  to  those  placing  first  and  second 
in  Classes  “B”  and  “C.”  Thus  the  average 
shooter  was  given  a break.  The  Matches,  the 
winners,  their  addresses,  and  their  scores 
follow: 

Match  No.  1 — 50  Meter — Any  Sight 

1.  A.  C.  Brennen,  Girard,  0 198 

2.  Chas.  M.  Cronk, 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 198 

3.  Earl  Vennum,  Chester,  W.  Va...l97 

Match  No.  2 — 50  Yard — Iron  Sight 

1.  John  Bernauer,  Beaver,  Pa 200 — 9X 

2.  A.  C.  Brennen,  Girard,  0 199 — 16  X 

3.  R.  F.  Carrothers, 

New  Philadelphia,  O 199 — 13  X 

Match  No.  3 — 100  Yard — Iron  Sight 

1.  Wm.  Patriquin,  Ernest,  Pa 199 — 13  X 

2.  L.  E.  Kemp,  Isabella,  Pa 199 — 10  X 

3.  Howard  Nobbs, 

Jamestown,  N.  Y 198 — 10  X 

Match  No.  4 — 50  Meter — Iron  Sight 

1.  Wm.  Patriquin,  Ernest,  Pa 199 

2.  Howard  Nobbs, 

Jamestown,  N.  Y 198 

3.  C.  F.  Rider, 

New  Kensington,  Pa 198 

Match  No.  5 — 50  Yard — Any  Sight 

1.  C.  H.  Berlin,  Oil  City,  Pa 200— 17  X 

2.  A.  C.  Brennen,  Girard,  0 200 — 16  X 

3.  C.  A.  Nicklas,  Bradford,  Pa 200— 16  X 

Match  No.  6 — 100  Yard — Any  Sight 

1.  F.  A.  Frost,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 200 — 13  X 

2.  Roy  E.  Crawford, 

McKeesport,  Pa 199— 18  X 

3.  C.  F.  Rider, 

New  Kensington,  Pa 199 — 14  X 

Match  No.  7 — Grand  Aggregate 
(of  M’s  2,  3,  4,  5,  & 6) 

1.  Wm.  Patriquin,  Ernest,  Pa 994 — 48  X 

2.  C.  F.  Rider, 

New  Kensington,  Pa 992 — 42  X 

3.  C.  H.  Berlin,  Oil  City,  Pa 990 — 48  X 

Rev.  Guy  M.  Wilson,  Sec., 

Zelienople  Rifle  Club. 


The  Harrisburg  Hunters  and  Antlers  As- 
sociation recently  established  a special  dog 
training  preserve  near  that  city.  It  consists 
of  about  one  thousand  acres. 


The  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  of 
Lehigh  County  is  counting  on  planting 
40,000  fruit  and  nut  trees  on  twenty  projects 
throughout  that  section  this  fall. 


Since  the  organization  of  the  Federation 
of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  of  Lehigh  County  a 
sound  wildlife  conservation  program  has 
been  carried  out,  namely:  protection,  rearing, 
propagation,  closer  relation  with  farmers 
and  landowners,  raising  natural  winterfood, 
artificial  winter  feeding,  and  building  winter 
shelters  by  Boy  Scout  Troops  and  individ- 
ual clubs,  and  reforestration. 

The  slogan  often  used,  “Sow  that  you  may 
reap,”  applies  to  game  as  well  as  the  farmer 
or  gardener. 

Up  to  the  opening  of  the  1937  gunning 
season,  1175  adult  pheasants,  of  which  250 
were  banded,  were  liberated;  also  140  adult 
quail. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
again  strongly  urges  the  return  of  these 
bands  as  was  done  during  the  1936  season. 
As  an  inducement  the  Lehigh  County  Fed- 
eration again  is  offering  worthwhile  prizes. 

Day  old  pheasant  chicks  were  allotted  to 
four  member  clubs  in  the  spring  of  1936: 
Slatington  Sports  and  Skeet  Association; 
Catasauqua  Sportsman’s  Association;  Lehigh 
County  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Associa- 
tion; and  the  Saucon  Rifle  Club. 

Of  the  2300  chicks  put  in  the  hands  of 
these  clubs,  1746  were  reared  to  the  age  of 
from  6 to  10  weeks  and  were  then  liberated 
in  unposted  territory. 

Spring  of  1937  found  six  clubs  willing  to 
take  over  the  task  of  rearing  birds,  namely: 
Macungie  Rod  and  Gun  Club;  Lehigh 
County  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Associ- 
ation; Rural  Sportsmen’s  Association  of 
Upper  Macungie  Township;  Unami  Fish 
and  Game  Protective  Association;  Alburtis 
Rod  and  Gun  Club;  and  Saucon  Rifle  Club. 


Of  the  1949  chicks  received  by  these  clubs 
this  season  1588  were  reared  6 to  10  weeks 
and  liberated  on  unposted  territory. 

The  foregoing  clubs  who  participated  in 
this  big  job  of  rearing  and  liberating  3334 
young  pheasants  certainly  deserve  a big 
hand. 

Records  also  show  that  2208  rabbits  were 
received  from  the  state  and  liberated  in  open 
gunning  territory,  plus  the  hundreds  the  in- 
dividual clubs  buy  yearly.  Several  of  the 
clubs  liberate  around  a hundred  rabbits  an- 
nually. A close  check  is  kept  on  all  such 
activities. 

During  the  severe  cold  and  snowy  winter 
of  1935-1936  the  clubs  reported  a total  of  9 
tons  of  feed,  and  thousands  of  loaves  of 
bread,  the  latter  being  donated  by  local  bak- 
eries, distributed  throughout  the  county. 
Feeding  was  ably  carried  out  by  individual 
club  members  and  Boy  Scout  troops.  Troops 
37  and  21  were  very  active  all  winter  erect- 
ing shelters,  building  feed  hoppers,  and  feed- 
ing— one  troop  built  50  hoppers. 

Spring  of  1937  found  the  Lehigh  Clubs 
with  50,000  trees  received  from  the  State, 
Spruce,  Pine,  and  Japanese  Larch,  which 
were  planted  on  the  Jordan  and  Little  Le- 
high creek  watersheds. 

Boy  Scout  Troops  No.  37  and  21,  and 
numerous  landowners  cooperated  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  in  the  planting  of  these  trees. 

A model  project  of  reforestration  was  set 
up  by  the  County  Federation  along  the 
headwaters  of  the  Jordan  creek,  which  is 
known  as  the  Walter  Laskowski  (now  de- 
ceased) Project. — Harry  J.  Paff,  Chairman 
Game  Committee. 


Sportsmen’s  Clubs  of  I.ehi@;h  County  raised  and  released  hundreds  of  ringneck  pheasants 
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WESTERN  SETTERS  WIN  IN 
GROUSE  TRIALS 

Western  Pennsylvania  setters  captured 
most  of  the  honors  recently  at  the  Black 
Forest  Grouse  Trial  Club’s  second  annual 
event  held  23  miles  northwest  of  Jersey 
Shore,  on  the  Coudersport  Pike.  Winners  in 
the  various  events  follow: 

Derby:  First,  Lehigh  Burly  Brown,  owned 
by  B.  W.  Druckenmiller,  Pittsburgh;  second, 
Miss  Ridgerunner,  Dr.  L.  A.  Wygant,  New 
Castle  and  third,  Lehigh  Pete,  also  owned 
by  Mr.  Druckenmiller. 

Open  all  ages:  First,  Joy’s  Gay  Girl,  John 
Seward,  New  Castle;  second,  Two  of  Clubs, 
Samuel  Light,  Punxsutawney  and  third, 
Sam  “L”  also  owned  by  Mr.  Light. 

Cover  dog  stakes:  First,  Pine  Creek  Bess, 
T.  W.  Dunkle,  Jersey  Shore;  second,  Rap’s 
Timid  Pal,  C.  B.  Rugg,  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
and  third,  Bolig’s  Frank,  Pete  Bolig,  Selins- 
grove.  The  Rugg  and  Bolig  dog  are  pointers. 

Colebrook  Lady,  owned  by  Edward 
Shearer,  of  Farrandsville,  captured  the 
award  offered  by  the  Fallon  Hotel  as  the 
best  Clinton  County  dog.  Woolrich  Woolen 
Mills  contributed  the  awards  in  the  cover 
dog  stakes. 

Judges  for  the  trials  were  W.  E.  Hughes 
of  Oil  City,  and  Jay  Gilford,  of  Forty-Fort. 


The  Frackville  Fish  and  Game  Protective 
Association  is  planting  thousands  of  hard- 
wood, evergreen  and  nut-bearing  trees  on 
the  Broad  Mountain  in  Schuylkill  County 
and  on  a eighty  acre  game  reserve  main- 
tained by  the  club.  NYA  labor  is  being  used 
for  much  of  the  work,  but  members  of  the 
clubs,  Boy  Scouts  and  other  conservation- 
minded  citizens  also  are  shouldering  picks 
and  shovels  in  this  worthy  cause. 


The  Bellefonte  Sportsmen’s  Association 
recently  established  four  splendid  game 
refuges  all  of  which  have  been  properly 
posted. 

The  location  and  size  of  these  plots  are  as 
follows:  Earl  Musser,  40  acres  farm  land; 
Earl  Gentzel,  10  acres  partly  woodland, 
partly  farm  land;  Clair  Shawley,  60  acres 
woodland;  Gates  Brothers,  12  acres  farm 
land. 

The  land  adjacent  to  these  refuges  will 
not  be  posted  by  the  farmers. 

The  Game  Commission  is  cooperating  in 
the  movement  and  the  areas  will  be  given 
protection. 


Aughwick  Fish,  Game  and  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation of  Huntingdon  County  are  offering 
a lot  of  prizes  every  Sunday  between  now 
and  New  Year’s  Day  for  skeet  and  trap 
shooting,  rifle,  revolver  and  shotgun  matches. 
The  biggest  time  is  expected  New  Year’s 
Day  when  an  unusually  large  number  of 
prizes  will  be  awarded.  The  Club  extends  an 
invitation  to  sportsmen  everywhere  to  help 
make  the  occasion  a momentous  one.  The 
Club  House  is  located  three  miles  east  of 
Mt.  Union  and  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  off  Route  522. 


FRANKLIN  CLUB  WINNER 

The  crow-shooting  contest  conducted 
during  the  summer  months,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Venango  County  Rod  and  Gun 
club  and  the  Wesley  chapter  of  that  organ- 
ization, resulted  in  the  extermination  of  650 
crows.  The  Venango  county  group  won  the 
contest  by  a margin  of  77  crows. 

The  Franklin  sportsmen  in  the  Venango 
County  club  accounted  for  368J4  birds,  while 
the  Wesley  group  killed  291*4.  Asked  how 
half  a crow  might  be  killed,  the  contest  com- 
mittee explained  that  an  odd  number  of 
crow  feet  was  turned  in  by  each  group,  and 
since  two  feet  were  required  as  evidence  of 
a kill,  the  extra  foot  in  each  case  was  set 
down  as  half  a crow. 

By  reason  of  their  greater  prowess  as 
crow  shooters,  the  members  of  the  Venan- 
go County  Rod  and  Gun  club  will  be  guests 
at  a dinner  to  be  provided  by  the  losers. 


NEW  SPORTSMAN’S  CLUB 

“Conneautee  Range,”  a new  and  unique 
idea  in  Sportsman’s  Clubs  has  been  organ- 
ized at  Edinboro. 

It  consists  of  125  acres  of  farm  land,  part- 
ly wooded,  with  numerous  springs  and  Con- 
neautee Creek,  the  inlet  to  Edinboro  Lake, 
cutting  through  it  diagonally,  almost  the  en- 
tire length.  The  club  House  is  situated  on 
the  highest  point  of  land  in  the  vicinity  and 
affords  a view  for  miles  around. 

The  membership  is  limited;  new  members 
may  be  admitted  only  when  original  mem- 
bers drop  out,  and  only  on  approval  of  all 
members. 

Unlike  most  organizations  of  this  nature, 
the  club  will  be  available  to  the  members’ 
families,  for  parties  or  picnics.  In  addition, 
a lot  in  the  most  desirable  location  has  been 
assigned  to  each  member,  for  building  pur- 
poses. 

Work  is  already  under  way,  to  make  a 
miniature  Cooks  Forest,  of  the  estate,  with 
extensive  reforestation,  trout  ponds,  swim- 
ming pools  trails  and  drives.  A gravel  pit 
on  the  property  is  being  made  into  a pistol 
and  rifle  range.  A large  area  will  be  set 
aside  for  picnics,  and  competitive  revolver, 
rifle,  shotgun  and  archery  matches. 

The  club  property  will  be  landscaped  and 
set  aside  for  meetings,  parties,  tennis  and 
horse  shoe  courts;  a plan  has  been  evolved 
that  will  in  six  years  pay  for  the  entire 
estate. 

The  founder,  Howard  E.  Gilbreath  of  Erie, 
has  been  elected  President.  The  other  of- 
ficers are:  Cyril  J.  Fetzner,  Vice  President, 
and  Carl  Cooper,  Secretary-Treasurer.  Wil- 
fred Dean  is  Executive  Officer,  in  charge 
of  all  operations  for  improving  the  property. 
The  Trustees  are:  John  Simmacher,  N.  F. 
Newport,  Grover  C.  Klie. 

Good  hunting  and  fishing  is  available  on 
and  near  the  property,  with  access  to  the 
Lake  by  Boat. 


Firearm  fatalities  in  the  United  States  de- 
creased from  3,120  in  1930  to  2,854  in  1935, 
Vital  Statistics  Division  of  the  United  States 
Census  Bureau  reveals. 


PRIZES  FOR  BIG  DEER 

During  the  last  few  years  two  sports- 
men’s associations  I know  about  have  been 
annually  contributing  a worthwhile  prize  for 
the  largest  deer  killed.  During  1935-36  the 
Deer  Hunters  Association  of  Harrisonville 
made  two  awards  and  last  year  the  Com- 
monwealth Rod  & Gun  Club  of  Harrisburg 
awarded  a similar  prize. 

These  contests  created  a lot  of  interest 
and  both  organizations  are  counting  on  re- 
peating them  in  1937. 

If  a lot  of  clubs  banded  together  and  of- 
fered prizes  for  the  largest  deer  killed  by 
one  of  their  members,  and  later  selected  the 
best  head  for  the  whole  state  from  among 
the  various  winners,  it  would  stimulate  some 
keen  interest  among  deer  hunters. 

A real  event  could  be  made  out  of  some- 
thing like  this,  and  as  enthusiasm  and  inter- 
est increased,  the  value  of  the  prizes  could 
be  increased  and  the  contest  would  draw  a 
tremendous  gathering. 

A contest  such  as  this  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  applied  only  to  deer.  It  could  be 
applied  to  bear  and  possibly  even  small 
game.  For  instance,  the  largest  ringneck, 
the  largest  squirrel,  etc.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
something  to  think  about.  Incidentally  the 
Harrisonville  group  has  534  members  at 
present,  so  you  can  easily  see  how  keen 
competition  would  be  among  a group  of  that 
size. 


WILKINSBURG  CLUB  GROWS 

The  Wilkinsburg  Sportsmen’s  Club  was 
organized  in  February  1924  with  a member- 
ship of  19.  It  has  the  honor  of  being  the 
second  oldest  Sportsmen’s  Club  in  Western 
Pennsylvania.  From  a small  beginning  the 
club  has  grown  to  approximately  550  mem- 
bers in  1937.  It  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  second  largest  in  Allegheny  County, 
and  has  a large  number  of  County  and  State 
Officials,  as  well  as  some  Nationally  known 
sportsmen,  who  have  taken  an  active  part  in 
its  activities. 

Its  members  have  been  waging  a fight  for 
many  years  to  bring  about  the  purification 
of  rivers  and  streams.  Their  slogan  for  1938 
is,  “Join  the  Sportsmen’s  Club  and  Help 
Clean  up  the  Clarion  and  Allegheny  Rivers.” 
At  the  present  time  they  are  using  various 
means  to  arouse  public  sentiment  regarding 
the  ever  growing  menace  to  public  health, 
caused  by  stream  pollution. 

The  Club  also  has  the  honor  of  having 
had  two  resolutions  which  originated  in 
meetings,  enacted  into  law — Sunday  Fishing 
and  Sunday  Dog  Training.  This  was  made 
possible  by  a member  of  the  club,  Al.  K. 
Robinson,  State  Representative,  who  spon- 
sored and  introduced  the  bills. 

The  club’s  activities  consist  of  an  annual 
banquet,  smoker,  trophy  display,  casting 
tournament,  picnic,  regular  monthly  movies 
and  a game  feeding  program. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
campaign  for  members  for  1938.  In  1937  they 
adopted  a novel  idea,  by  including  the  Game 
News  or  The  Angler  in  its  yearly  dues.  The 
Secretary’s  latest  report  as  a result.  Other 
Clubs,  Please  Note. 
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Ten  males  and  three  females  constitute  this  pre-Christmas  litter  of  Irish  Setters  o^vned  by  C.  S.  Palmer  of  Skippack 


CATTER  LOAD 


Eighteen  thousand  rabbits  were  tagged 
last  year  in  Ohio  and  a record  kept  of  the 
weight,  sex  and  location  where  they  were 
released  for  restocking  purposes.  This  data 
will  aid  the  Division  of  Conservation  in  its 
Rabbit  Management  Program.  The  metal 
tags  have  serial  numbers  on  one  side  and 
the  word  “Ohio”  on  the  other  side.  This  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  Ohio  sportsmen  will 
work  to  their  advantage  on  a “more  game” 
program. 


As  a tourist  was  about  to  register  his 
name  in  a book  at  one  of  the  National 
Parks,  a homing  pigeon,  utterly  exhausted, 
apparently  from  a race,  landed  on  the  reg- 
ister^— so  they  registered  the  bird  by  its 
band  number — No.  IF-37-NU-37145. 


Students  of  the  University  of  Maine,  work- 
ing in  conjunction  with  the  Maine  Commis- 
sion of  Inland  Fisheries  and  Game  on  a 
wildlife  research  project,  recently  trapped 
164  young  gulls  for  study. 

The  wings  of  a few  were  painted  before 
they  were  released  to  help  scientists  con- 
ducting the  studies  keep  track  of  their  move- 
ments. Every  painted  gull  was  immediately 
attacked  by  its  neighbors  and  killed! 

Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  painted 
gulls  were  set  upon  in  the  belief  that  they 
were  predators.  Others  think  that  because 
gulls  are  predators  themselves  on  some 
forms  of  wildlife,  they  attacked  the  painted 
members  of  their  group  in  the  belief  that 
they  were  fair  prey. 


A circuit  breaker  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Power  & Light  Company  near  Millersburg 
showed  something  was  wrong  on  one  of  the 
high  tension  lines.  A couple  of  linesmen 


were  dispatched  to  find  the  trouble.  A Great 
Horned  Owl  had  grabbed  a skunk  and 
started  upward,  but  the  two  creatures  in 
their  struggle  hit  the  live  wire  and  fell  to 
the  ground  burned  to  death.  A short  circuit 
through  the  bodies  of  the  owl  and  skunk 
resulted  and  the  automatic  circuit  breaker 
kicked  off. 


W.  M.  Stewart,  of  Ringgold,  sent  in  a 
letter  the  other  day  taking  us  back  some 
eighty  years  ago.  At  that  time  he  lived  with 
his  grandfather.  Among  other  things  he 
cites  the  great  flocks  of  passenger  pigeons. 
One  morning  he  recounts  killing  twelve 
with  one  shot.  In  their  craws  he  found  rice, 
indicating  they  had  their  breakfast  far  to  the 
south.  He  reports  seeing  flocks  so  large  that 
they  covered  the  four  points  of  the  compass. 

He  tells  much  about  the  squab  hunters 
and  how  they  caught  the  young  pigeons  be- 
fore they  left  their  nests  and  shipped  them 
down  the  Allegheny  River  for  sale  in  the 
southern  markets.  His  grandfather  always 
kept  a lot  of  “stool”  pigeons  which  were 
placed  under  large  nets  about  12x20  ft., 
stapled  down  on  three  sides.  A stool  pigeon 
was  placed  on  a post  under  the  net  and  a 
light  string  tied  to  its  legs.  This  bird  served 
to  draw  the  great  flocks  into  the  net,  where 
they  were  caught 

Later  Mr.  Stewart  went  to  northern  Penn- 
sylvania and  located  at  a camp  on  the  head- 
quarters at  Spring  Creek,  in  which  lived  a 
man  named  George  Smith.  Smith  was  about 
seventy  years  old  and  kept  a log  of  all  the 
game  he  killed.  His  records  showed  that  he 
had  taken  over  2,400  deer,  500  bears,  500 
wolves  and  8 panthers.  Stewart  claims  he 
saw  Smith  kill  the  last  panther  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 


A Johnstown  girl,  Miss  Freda  Kilter,  re- 
cently was  injured  when  the  car  in  which 
she  was  riding  left  the  Lincoln  Highway 
and  overturned  four  miles  east  of  Greens- 
burg. 

Paul  McCann,  driver,  swerved  the  machine 
from  the  road  to  avoid  striking  a deer. 


Massachusetts  changed  its  pheasant  re- 
leasing program  this  year,  cutting  down  on 
the  number  liberated  during  the  fall  and 
holding  over  nearly  10,000  birds  for  spring 
stocking.  If  these  held  over  birds  reproduce 
as  expected  1938  should  find  the  pheasant 
shooting  greatly  improved. 


New  York  State’s  Conservation  Depart- 
ment has  effected  a game  exchange  with 
Finland.  Eight  beavers  and  four  white-tailed 
deer  have  been  swapped  for  a shipment  of 
black  grouse  and  a few  capercailzie,  the  prin- 
cipal Finnish  game  birds. 


Wisconsin  hunters  bagged  2,904,169  birds 
and  animals  in  1936,  according  to  recent 
statistics  based  on  reports  from  80%  of  the 
state’s  licensed  hunters.  Rabbits  topped  the 
list  with  935,880,  which  proves  that  the  cot- 
tontail is  still  America’s  most  popular  game 
species. 


“New  Horizons,”  a 15-minute  broadcast 
by  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory over  the  CBS  national  hook-up  every 
Monday  night  at  6:15  p.  m.  E.S.T.,  brings 
to  listeners  the  adventures  and  accomplish- 
ments of  naturalists  who  travel  beyond  the 
beaten  path  to  bring  back  “knowledge  about 
new  places  or  new  knowledge  about  old 
ones.” 
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Kansas  sportsmen  who  hunted  quail  dur- 
ing a ten-day  season  this  past  fall  were  re- 
quired to  purchase  a quail  stamp  in  addition 
to  their  regular  hunting  license.  Revenue  so 
derived  goes  to  support  the  state’s  game 
farms  which  are  making  a concerted  effort 
to  stock  enough  quail  and  chukar  partridges 
to  replace  the  prairie  chickens  which  were 
once  so  numerous  throughout  the  state. 


Monday  morning,  August  30,  1937,  a short 
time  after  daylight,  a flock  of  white  Leg- 
horn hens  feeding  in  the  barnyard  of  How- 
ard O.  Blocher,  in  Tionesta  township,  For- 
est County,  began  to  cackle  and  run  towards 
the  barn.  When  they  had  gone  about  sixty 
feet  a hungry  young  female  red  fox,  travel- 
ing swiftly  and  taking  long  jumps,  over- 
took the  chickens  and  grabbed  a fat  hen. 
For  a few  seconds  everything  was  going 
good  for  the  fox.  But  just  then  Howard 
opened  fire  with  a twelve  gauge  shot  gun 
and  put  part  of  a load  of  number  five  shot 
into  the  animal.  The  hen  escaped  with  a few 
injuries,  but  with  less  feathers  than  she  had 
before.  The  fox  weighed  eight  pounds 
thirteen  ounces. 


In  certain  counties  of  Minnesota  the  sea- 
son for  pheasants  begins  at  noon  and  ends 
at  5:00  P.  M.  each  day.  The  daily  bag  limit 
is  three  male  birds  or  two  males  and  one 
female. 


Approximately  450  Chukar  partridges  were 
raised  by  the  Minnesota  Division  of  Game 
and  Fish  last  year.  Two  hundred  were  re- 
leased in  the  Fall  in  different  localities  and 
under  varying  conditions  to  determine  how 
readily  they  will  acclimate  themselves. 


Bears  have  the  curious  habit  of  climbing 
over  any  obstacles  in  their  way  in  the  water 
rather  than  go  around  them. 


Wm.  H.  Staples,  108-year-old  negro  of 
Philadelphia  took  out  a resident  hunting 
license  during  the  past  season.  He  has  two 
sons,  also  hunters,  one  85  and  one  75. 


Extension  of  the  hunting  season  on  Hun- 
garian partridge  and  Chinese  pheasant,  and 
the  decision  to  equip  cars  of  all  game  pro- 
tectors and  conservation  officers  with  short- 
wave police  radio  receiving  sets  were  the 
highlights  of  the  Ohio  Conservation  Coun- 
cil’s meeting  recently. 


ONE  OF  THE  FIRST  CONSERVATION 
LAWS 

One  of  the  first  conservation  laws  re- 
corded— about  650  B.  C.  by  the  law  givers 
of  Israel — is  found  in  the  Bible,  Chapter  22 
of  Deuteronomy,  Verse  6: 

“If  a bird’s  nest  chance  to  be  before  thee 
in  the  way  of  any  tree,  or  on  the  ground, 
whether  they  be  young  ones,  or  eggs,  and 
the  dam  sitting  upon  the  young  or  upon  the 
eggs,  thou  shalt  not  take  the  dam  with  the 

young.”  

A female  mink  shipped  from  Alaska  to 
Seattle  by  boat  and  then  to  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
by  airplane,  gave  birth  to  a litter  of  live 
female  kits  while  speeding  through  the  skies 
in  the  plane. 


The  Pennsylvania  State  Archery  Asso- 
ciation has  designed  a pin  that  is  to  be 
presented  to  any  Archer,  man  or  woman, 
hunting  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  who 
brings  down  a deer  with  the  bow.  Pins  will 
be  mailed  after  proof  has  been  established. 

If  you  are  one  of  the  fortunate  ones  who 
has  killed  a deer,  write  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Archery  Association, 
Clayton  B.  Shenk,  R.  D.  No.  3,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  for  your  pin. 


One  hundred  and  fifty  North  Dakota  farm 
youths  equipped  with  binoculars,  cameras, 
and  notebooks  are  keeping  a check  on  wild 
birds  and  animals,  and  conditions  generally, 
on  68  wildlife  refuges  in  their  State  for  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey.  Each 
boy  devotes  at  least  10  hours  weekly  to  this 
work.  The  information  he  supplies  is  used 
by  the  Survey  in  maintaining  and  develop- 
ing the  refuges. 


NEW  BOOKS 

It  has  been  a long  time  since  the  editor 
reviewed  anything  more  interesting  in  text 
or  more  striking  in  illustration  than  the 
beautiful  book  recently  published  by  Adolph 
Muller  of  Norristown,  entitled  “Portraits  of 
Dogwoods.” 

It  is  as  much  historical  in  its  scope  as 
it  is  botanical,  as  much  economical  as  it  is 
aesthetic.  To  my  mind  it  will  make  a val- 
uable addition  to  the  library  of  every  nature 
lover  in  Pennsylvania.  It  can  be  purchased 
direct  from  Mr.  Muller,  DeKalb  St,  Nor- 
ristown. 

Mr.  Muller,  as  you  know,  is  a former 
President  of  the  Game  Commission  and  a 
prominent  Pennsylvania  nursery  man. 


Recently  a female  deer  wandered  around 
the  shop  yard  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  at  Juniata.  Being  frightened  by  the 
men  and  noise  it  jumped  the  eight-foot  fence 
onto  the  street  and  started  up  through  town. 
It  jumped  through  the  rear  window  of  a 
home,  landed  on  a table,  lost  its  balance,  and 
knocked  the  lady  of  the  house  (who  had 


been  sitting  at  a table  paring  potatoes)  off 
her  chair  by  the  impact.  Her  leg  was  cut 
badly.  The  animal  continued  through  the 
other  rooms  of  the  house,  upsetting  more 
tables,  chairs,  flower  vases,  etc.,  then  left 
the  house  by  a front  window. 


The  Milton  Fish  and  Game  Association  is 
organizing  a Junior  Sportsmen’s  League, 
ranging  from  10  to  16  years  of  age. 


A gentleman:  A man  that’s  clean  inside 
and  outside;  who  neither  looks  up  to  the 
rich,  nor  down  on  the  poor;  who  can  lose 
without  squealing;  who  can  win  without 
bragging;  considerate  to  women,  children 
and  old  people;  who  is  too  brave  to  lie;  too 
generous  to  cheat;  and  too  sensible  to  loaf; 
who  takes  his  share  of  the  world’s  goods  and 
lets  other  people  have  theirs — this  is  the  ideal 
conception  of  a true  gentleman. 


WHO  BANDED  IT? 

District  Game  Protector,  Mr.  William 
Campbell  sent  in  an  aluminum  band  removed 
from  a crow  by  Floyd  E.  Heeter  of  the 
Emlenton  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 

The  bird  was  found  drowned  in  an  oil  tank 
at  the  local  refinery.  It  also  had  a rubber 
band  on  its  leg  the  number  of  which  was 
U-3674.  The  aluminum  band  has  the  follow- 
ing insignia,  NEC-4059- AU-36. 

We  are  very  much  interested  in  learning 
all  about  the  bird,  what  prompted  the  band- 
ing, its  release,  etc. 


Refuge  Keeper  George  Sprankle,  in  his 
weekly  report  stated:  “Near  the  Liberty 
Powder  Company  there  was  found  on  the 
railroad  track  a dead  gray  fox  and  a dead 
dog.  The  dog  had  evidently  been  chasing 
the  fox  when  they  both  were  run  over.” 


Many  thousand  salmon  fry,  obtained  from 
the  Fish  Commission,  were  stocked  in  the 
Susquehanna  River  near  New  Cumberland. 
Seven  thousand  trout  were  also  stocked  in 
the  Lower  Yellow  Breeches  Creek. 


Trixie  O'Dare  presented  her  imner,  Charles  W.  Smith,  of  York,  with  a flue  litter  of  ten 
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were  made  with  Paul  Yeager,  a fellow 
teacher  of  science,  to  cooperate  on  a new 
and  greater  footing. 

Encouraged  by  such  valuable  assistance, 
and  aided  by  the  fact  that  the  new  quarters 
provided  a large  room  in  which  the  science 
study  tables  could  be  moved  to  the  side  and 
folding  chairs  added  to  the  regular  40  seats 
so  that  the  80  boys  finally  selected  could 
be  seated  in  the  same  room  together,  the 
thought  of  an  organized  conservation  educa- 
tion program  entered  into  the  second  year’s 
curriculum. 

No  sooner  were  such  preliminary  sketches 
formulated  than  an  official  newspaper  release 
from  the  New  Jersey  Fish  and  Game  Com- 
mission through  Commissioner  Lewis  Spinks 
dated  September  4,  1936,  advocated,  “Edu- 
cation of  youth  in  the  value  of  conserva- 
tion, restoration  and  appreciation  of  wildlife 
through  public  school  courses  in  order 
that  future  sportsmen  may  become  better 
citizens.” 

The  same  item  further  stated  that  Com- 
missioner Spinks,  who  resided  in  Highland 
Park,  cooperated  with  Principal  A.  Y.  May- 
nard and  Miss  Bessie  Cushman,  a teacher  in 
civics  to  further  such  a program  in  their 
public  school.  In  addition  to  this,  mention 
was  also  made  of  a series  of  conferences 
between  Commissioner  Spinks  and  R.  L. 
Predmore,  principal  of  Public  School  Num- 
ber Six  in  Perth  Amboy,  during  which  Mr. 
Predmore  suggested,  “A  course  of  study  for 
game  conservation  in  junior  high  schools 
which  includes  a study  of  the  life  history  of 
the  various  wild  animals  and  birds  to  arouse 
interest  and  stimulate  further  study;  their 
development  and  care,  which  includes  propa- 
gation; conservation,  including  feeding,  sanc- 
tuaries, legal  seasons,  bag  limits,  etc.,  and 
the  value  of  conservation  to  agriculture,  to 
sportsmen  and  for  food.” 

Greatly  interested  in  the  movement,  a let- 
ter, under  date  of  September  9,  1936,  was 
forwarded  to  both  Principals  Predmore  and 
Maynard.  In  reply,  Mr.  Predmore  was  most 
courteous  in  stating  that  from  his  field  of 
experience  he  believed  the  elementary  school 
was  not  altogether  the  proper  place  for  such 
a course. 

A SUGGESTED  PROGRAM 

Working  hand  in  hand  both  Mr.  Yeager 
and  the  writer  set  out  to  provide  as  inter- 
esting a planned  course  as  possible  for  the 
80  boys  who  had  selected  the  Conservation 
Club,  trying  to  keep  in  mind  the  ideal  and 
providing  features  of  educational  value  on 
the  level  of  the  junior  high  school  boy  him- 
self. From  a field  of  experience  which  in 
itself  covered  but  two  short  years  of  work,  a 
program  which  included  the  following  per- 
sonages and  their  respective  fields  is  highly 
recommendable.  Obviously  the  same  persons 
would  not  be  available,  but  the  special  ac- 
tivity they  cover  is  applicable  to  all. 

1.  F.  Al.  Brown,  vice-president  of  the 
Lehigh  County  Fish  and  Game  Protective 
Association  as  well  as  breeder  and  judge  of 
cocker  spaniels  at  leading  bench  shows,  pre- 
pared a most  appealing  historical  talk  of  the 
breed,  their  characteristics,  and  hunting 
qualities.  The  discussion  was  made  all  the 
more  interesting  since  Mr.  Brown,  in  his 
explanations,  used  live  dogs  as  models. 


2.  With  the  dog  field  proving  such  an 
interest,  Donald  Fordyce,  dog  columnist  and 
widely  known  bench  judge,  traced  for  the 
boys  a complete  history  of  the  more  modern 
hunting  dogs  from  the  cocker  spaniel  im- 
ported into  England  from  Spain  centuries 
ago.  Precisely  clear  with  blackboard 
sketches,  Mr.  Fordyce  commanded  an  in- 
quisitive group  of  boys. 

3.  Divided  into  two  periods,  Harry  Paff, 
taxidermist  and  president  of  the  Pioneer 
Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association,  Al- 
lentown, spoke  first  on  the  life  histories  of 
many  of  our  game  and  insectivorous  birds 
and  secondly  on  our  wild  animal  friends  and 
foes.  In  all  his  talks  Mr.  Paff  first  displayed 
the  mounted  bird  or  animal  then  outlined 
its  habitat  and  characteristics  showing  what 
place  wildlife  had  in  the  entire  scene  of 
Nature. 

4.  On  one  of  its  trips  through  our  section 
the  club  was  indeed  fortunate  in  having 
Myron  E.  Shoemaker,  educational  lecturer 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Fish  Com- 
missioners, before  them.  Mr.  Shoemaker, 
with  his  case  of  mounted  game  and  pan 
fishes,  proved  his  worth  before  a combined 
gathering  of  the  Nature,  Sports,  and  Con- 
servation clubs. 

5.  Immediately  prior  to  the  observance  of 
Humane  Week,  County  Agent  H.  M.  Bach- 
man of  the  Lehigh  district  described  the 
fundamental  principles  in  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  animals  and  at  the  same  time 
acquainted  the  boys  with  the  Animal  Shel- 
ter, located  in  an  outlying  section  of  the 
city  of  Allentown. 

6.  In  a combined  period  of  lecture  and 
movies,  Assistant  District  Forester  E.  F. 
Brouse,  Norristown,  stressed  the  value  of 
trees  in  the  future  of  any  conservation  plans. 
Water  conservation,  flood  control,  homes  for 
wildlife,  and  the  assurance  of  a continuous 
wood  supply  are  but  a part,  as  Forester 
Brouse  pointed  out,  of  the  larger  scope 
which  people  of  today  must  provide  for 
posterity. 

7.  Spring  of  the  year  with  its  inviting 
fishing  season  has  always  proven  welcome 
to  the  talks  and  motion  pictures  presented 
by  District  Fish  Warden  C.  Joel  Young  of 
Fullerton.  Along  with  descriptions  of  all  the 
local  fishes,  Mr.  Young  has  familiarized  the 
boys  with  the  more  common  points  of  the 
fish  laws,  creel  limits,  and  of  nearby  places 
to  fish. 

8.  Dr.  Paul  Rahmer,  himself  a renowned 
collector  of  pets,  showed  the  boys  a varied 
assortment  of  fancy  and  homing  pigeons,  at 
the  same  time  relating  the  value  and  pur- 
pose of  each  breed  of  birds.  This,  to  the 
boys  who  raised  pigeons,  was  talked  about 
quite  some  time  after  Dr.  Rahmer  spent  a 
club  period  with  the  students. 

CLASS  ROOM  PROJECTS 

Along  with  the  club  plan  of  outside  sports- 
men, who  at  all  times  merit  considerable 
attention,  the  weekly  work  at  other  times 
took  on  another  phase  which  was  worked 
by  Mr.  Yeager  and  me.  A skeleton  outline 
of  such  projects  may  give  the  reader  some 
idea  of  what  was  further  accomplished.  To 
set  down  a detailed  curriculum  would  indeed 
be  unwise  since  the  conservation  program, 
in  its  special  form,  can  be  greatly  altered  to 


suit  conditions,  available  time,  securable 
speakers,  and  above  all  the  original  motive. 

In  our  particular  experiment  each  thought 
conveyed  below  was  organized  for  an  entire 
period  of  50  minutes.  More  than  once  the 
single  period  was  far  too  short.  In  the  open 
discussions  which  followed  the  short  lec- 
tures, varied  questions  on  the  subject  were 
asked  by  the  students  themselves  which  in- 
terestingly dovetailed  into  newer  but  still 
related  fields. 

1.  Wild  flowers  and  their  value  in  nature. 

a.  Structure  of  the  simple  flower. 

b.  Identification  of  general  species  by 
characteristics. 

c.  The  need  for  saving  more  delicate 
wild  flowers. 

In  this  project,  preferably  given  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  the  greatest  results  were 
accomplished  with  the  visual  aid  of  carefully 
assembled  pictures  and  mounted  species  of 
the  wild  flowers  themselves. 

2.  Snakes,  the  most  misunderstood  ani- 
mals. 

a.  Exploding  many  of  the  past  super- 
stitions which  folklore  has  so  stead- 
ily woven  about  the  snake. 

b.  General  means  of  identifying  a poi- 
sonous from  a non-poisonous  reptile. 

c.  Treatment  of  a bite. 

d.  The  place  of  snakes  in  Nature’s 
balance. 

3.  Use  of  artificial  lures  in  fishing. 

a.  Save  the  natural  food  of  the  stream 
or  pond. 

b.  Artificial  lures  show  the  highest  de- 
gree of  skill. 

c.  Outline  the  many  lures,  starting 
from  dry  and  wet  flies  used  in  trout 
fishing  to  spinners  and  flies  for  pan 
fish. 

4.  Winter  feeding  of  wildlife. 

a.  The  construction  of  shelters. 

b.  Patrolling  the  feeding  stations. 

c.  Various  methods  and  means  of  feed- 
ing birds  and  animals. 

d.  Why  winter  feeding,  under  severe 
conditions,  is  necessary. 

5.  Acquaint  yourself  with  trees. 

a.  Learn  to  identify  our  native  trees 
by  the  leaves  and,  still  better,  the 
bark  if  possible. 

b.  The  value  of  respective  trees  for 
lumber. 

c.  Why  managed  forests  are  an  abso- 
lute necessity. 

Here  again  Scout  handbooks,  pictures  and 
reference  color  plants  are  a most  valuable 
asset. 

6.  A question  and  answer  contest,  based 
primarily  on  the  same  idea  that  is  so  com- 
mon on  the  radio  at  present.  All  pupils  have 
a part  in  the  game  if  each  is  required  to 
submit  a suitable  question,  and  then  under- 
neath it,  give  the  correct  answer.  Judges, 
contestants,  and  awards  can  be  arranged  by 
the  instructor  to  meet  the  varied  circum- 
stances. 

7.  Conduct  a story  hour.  Have  the  pupils 
relate,  each  in  a limited  time,  a concise  nar- 
rative of  a personal  experience  encountered 
in  the  outdoors.  A guiding  model  may  first 
be  given  by  the  teacher  so  that  the  pupil  will 
have  an  idea  of  what  is  expected  of  him. 

8.  A trip  to  a museum.  Here  the  Conser- 

(Continued  on  page  29) 
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SOUTH  WIND  BLOWING  — CASILLO  (Continued  from  page  10) 


bird  avidly  feeding  on  the  berries.  That  it 
was  a grouse  didn’t  penetrate  my  credulity 
for  a full  minute.  At  last  I raised  my  gun 
and  took  deliberate  aim  at  the  unsuspicious 
bird.  It  continued  feeding,  oblivious  of  the 
fate  that  threatened.  Nearby  a Chickadee 
chirped  jocundly.  A good  thirty  seconds 
sped  by  and  the  gun  only  sank  deeper  into 
my  shoulder.  The  grouse  finally  came  up  for 
air,  stretched  his  neck  to  an  amazing  length, 
cocked  a suspicious  eye  in  my  direction  and 
then  made  off  with  the  usual  thunder.  The 
gun  exploded  and  when  the  smoke  and  my 
senses  cleared  I perceived  the  bird  on  the 
ground  fluttering  its  last.  Its  thunderous 
take-off  had  startled  me  into  pulling  the 
trigger. 

Yes,  that  particular  day  that  we  spent  in 
the  big  swamp  is  one  experience  I shall  al- 
ways cherish;  not  only  for  the  “big  game” 


we  saw  but  also  for  the  abundance  of 
smaller  life  that  we  encountered. 

On  several  occasions  we  saw  small  flocks 
of  Crows,  none  numbering  more  than  half  a 
dozen  individuals,  silently  flying  from  one 
spring  hole  to  another  or  alighting  among 
the  aspen  sprouts  on  the  side  of  the  hill. 

The  raucous  Jays  were  omnipresent  and 
always  on  mischief  bent;  their  strident  cries 
clanging  through  the  silent  wood.  Once, 
when  a trio  of  the  handsome  miscreants 
spotted  us  they  raised  such  a fuss  and  so 
roundly  relegated  us  to  the  opposite  of  an 
avian  heaven  that  we  actually  felt  like  hang- 
ing our  heads  in  shame.  Like  some  men  they 
sounded  so  righteous  in  their  vehemence. 

At  a small  air  hole  at  the  edge  of  the  ice 
covering  one  of  the  ponds  abounding  in  the 
region,  we  saw  the  remains  of  fish  together 
with  signs  of  their  captor,  a mink.  On  the 


ridge  in  the  middle  of  the  swamp  we  came 
upon  what  was  left  of  a grouse,  still  warm 
and  gruesomely  bloody;  the  unmistakable 
butchery  of  the  Great  Horned  Owl.  A little 
later  we  surprised  one  of  the  great  birds 
while  in  the  act  of  decapitating  a fox 
squirrel. 

The  delicate  tracery  of  field  and  wood 
mice  interlaced  with  the  coarser  filigree  of 
the  pine  and  gray  squirrels.  All  the  trails  of 
the  smaller  denizens  were  readily  decipher- 
able, a frank  disclosure  of  their  private  lives. 

As  the  afternoon  shadows  lengthened,  the 
hollow,  reverberating  hoot  of  a Barred  Owl 
warned  us  that  evening  was  nigh.  So  we 
retraced  our  steps  to  the  upland  and  passed 
through  familiar  aisles  just  as  the  downy 
wings  of  dusk  settled  softly  over  the  brood- 
ing conifers. 


SOME  VALUABLE  NUT  TREES  « MORTON  — (Continued  from  page  5) 


the  tree,  would  prove  of  immense  value  to 
game  management. 

Nut  growers  could  also  well  give  consid- 
eration to  the  production  of  a greater  num- 
ber of  hazelnut  bushes  for  planting  for  game 
food.  The  demand  for  chinquapins  is  also 
constantly  increasing.  A greater  supply  of 
these  in  seedling  size  would  find  a ready 
market  among  those  interested  in  wildlife. 
One  of  the  objections  found  in  the  past  has 
been  the  high  cost  of  plants  as  submitted  in 


price  lists  by  nurserymen.  Plants  for  game 
food  purposes  need  not  be  Grade  A stock. 
Many  times  the  cull  stock  which  are  crooked 
or  poorly  formed  will  answer  the  purpose 
for  planting  in  the  woods  for  game  food  as 
well  as  the  better  specimens  which  sell  at 
higher  prices. 

Sportsmen’s  organizations,  Game  Depart- 
ments, and  other  organizations  interested  in 
providing  a supply  of  wildlife  food  are  very 
rapidly  demanding  a source  of  supply  of 


game  food  plants.  Inasmuch  as  the  nut  trees 

are  among  the  best  of  these  game  food 
producers  it  is  highly  important  that  a sup- 
ply be  furnished  at  reasonable  prices.  The 
nut  growers  have  responded  splendidly  to 
the  demand  for  nuts  for  human  consump- 
tion, and  we  believe  they  likewise  will  re- 
spond to  the  emergency  for  providing  espe- 
cially desirable  game  food  producing  nut 
trees  or  shrubs  at  prices  which  those  inter- 
ested in  wildlife  can  afford  to  pay. 


CONSERVATION  EDUCATION  — NEHF — (Continued  from  page  28) 


vation  Club  was  most  fortunate  in  having 
the  facilities  of  the  scientific  collection  of 
birds  and  animals  at  Muhlenberg  College, 
Allentown.  Registrar  Harry  A.  Benfer  of 
the  college  was  most  gracious  in  extending 
our  boys  the  privilege  of  the  Science  Build- 
ing. 

9.  Movies,  never  to  be  overdone,  have  a 
decided  advantage  in  the  field  of  conserva- 
tion education.  In  the  program  of  the  cinema, 
educational  reels  are  at  times  securable  on 
schedule  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, Pennsylvania  Board  of  Fish  Com- 
missioners and  the  Canadian  National  Rail- 
ways. Forester  Brouse,  in  his  class  program, 
used  the  reels  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Forests  and  Waters  to  a great 
advantage. 

If  possible,  the  sound  motion  picture  is 
even  better  for  such  work  than  the  silent 
film.  In  our  short  experience  one  incident  is 
worth  mentioning.  Through  the  generous 
donation  and  time  of  Robert  K.  Mosser,  this 
club  was  shown  a 30  minute  sound  reel  of 
deep  sea  fishing. 

TREE  PLANTING 

Continuing  the  principle  of  providing  one 
major  project  for  the  school  farm,  the  year 
1936-37  was  centered  on  the  ideal  of  tree 
planting.  With  the  fine  cooperation  received 
from  the  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 
in  Lehigh  County,  which  purchased  the  2,500 
trees  from  the  state  and  donated  them,  and 
landowners  Attorney  Wilson  A.  Wert  and 
Robert  W.  Smith,  the  original  thought  be- 
came an  actuality. 

As  it  happened  the  County  Federation,  in 
its  attempt  to  arouse  the  landowners  in  rural 


sections  to  plant  trees  on  marginal  lands, 
sketched  a model  project  to  be  undertaken 
at  the  headwaters  of  the  Jordon  creek  in 
Lehigh  County.  With  the  willing  consent  of 
the  two  mentioned  property  holders  2,500 
seedling  trees  were  planted  as  a first  unit 
in  the  spring  of  1937.  On  the  success  of  the 
first  venture,  and  the  eagerness  of  the  farm- 
ers involved,  a second  unit  of  2,000  red, 
white  and  Scotch  pine  seedlings  have  been 
ordered  and  donated  to  the  student  club  for 
planting  in  the  spring  of  1938. 

The  response  for  tree  planters  was  met 
with  such  a large  number  of  the  pupils  that 
final  participation  was  based  on  a sporting 
chance.  Of  the  entire  Harrison  Morton 
Junior  High  School  Conservation  Club,  47 
were  anxious  to  assist  in  planting  the  trees. 
More  were  compelled  to  refuse  because  of 
outside  work  which  prevented  them  from 
going  on  a Saturday  when  the  project  was 
to  be  undertaken.  The  names  of  the  47  vol- 
unteers were  then  placed  into  a hat,  shaken 
and  the  required  number  drawn.  As  previ- 
ously stipulated,  the  first  eight  picked  were 
to  be  taken  along  since,  as  pointed  out  by 
experienced  field  men,  too  many  unorganized 
boys  would  be  just  as  bad  as  not  enough. 

After  the  planting  crew  was  finally  selected 
and  organized,  it  consisted  of  Frank  Gibiser, 
William  Liner,  Edward  Penner,  Lawrence 
Knauss,  Charles  Scheffler,  Samuel  Chubirka, 
Joseph  Csech,  Stanley  Rossowsky  all  stu- 
dents; Mr.  Yeager,  my  father  Richard  G.  C. 
Nehf  and  me.  When  the  trees  were  planted 
the  boys  feasted  on  a well  known  Pennsyl- 
vania German  dinner  of  chicken  with  all  the 
trimmings. 


FINAL  SUMMARY 

As  a program  suggestion  for  any  club  to 
follow,  it  would  certainly  be  egoistic  to  infer 
that  what  few  points  we  have  learned  are 
adaptable  to  any  school.  It  was  begun  with 
the  direct  purpose  of  building  up  a workable 
club  plan  for  a more  objective  setting  in 
which  the  pupil,  and  not  the  instructor,  was 
the  key  of  discussion.  The  material  is  highly 
variable  and  can  be  used  only  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  local  environments  and 
facilities. 

What  has  been  submitted  has  been  com- 
piled from  only  a short  experimental  field 
into  which  only  several  persons  have  poured 
their  work.  In  time,  as  such  a program  is 
more  widely  demanded,  the  aims,  objectives 
and  procedures  will  of  themselves  be  greatly 
revised  and  organized  into  practical  educa- 
tional channels.  The  matter  of  youth  con- 
servation education  was  started  with  a pur- 
pose through  our  small  efforts  in  the  Allen- 
town Public  School  system,  not  for  indi- 
vidual gain,  but  for  trying  to  put  into  prac- 
tice a group  of  ideas  which  we  thought 
growing  boys  were  particularly  interested  in. 

Conservation  education  gained  in  such  a 
manner  is  without  a doubt  reaping  a hun- 
dred fold  harvest.  Our  pupils  in  the  schools 
of  today  are  the  citizens  of  tomorrow.  Wild- 
life, and  our  forest  resources  are  being 
gradually  transferred  from  a greedy  specu- 
lation to  one  of  appreciation  and  recreation. 
In  all  this,  the  schools  can  make  a definite 
contribution. 

“Why  stand  ye  here  all  the  day  idle?” 
Matthew  20:6. 
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QUAIL  IN  THE  SPORTSMEN’S  PEN  WESSELL  ^ (Continued  from  page  7) 


end  of  this  week  the  heat  is  turned  off  entirely  (day  and  night) 
except  when  there  occurs  an  extremely  cold  night.  Then  turn  on 
just  enough  heat  to  take  the  chill  off  (about  70  degrees). 

During  this  week  gradually  increase  the  amount  of  quail  chick 
grain  so  that  by  the  thirty-fourth  day  the  birds  are  receiving  an 
equal  amount  of  mash  and  grain  in  each  feeder.  Add  one-half 
handful  of  fine  grit,  oyster  shell  and  charcoal,  in  equal  parts,  to 
each  pen  of  birds  each  day. 

Your  chicks  will  now  be  consuming  about  one  average  head  of 
lettuce  per  day,  three  and  one-quarter  pounds  of  mash  or  kernels, 
and  about  three  pounds  of  quail  chick  grain  per  day.  Their  average 
weight  at  the  end  of  this  week  should  be  approximately  .16  lb.  per 
bird. 

SIXTH  WEEK 

At  the  end  of  this  week  the  brooders  are  removed  from  the 
pens  entirely  but  the  burlap  still  remains  for  the  birds  to  roost  on. 
This  burlap  must  always  be  kept  clean.  Continue  closing  your 
chicks  in  the  brooder  shelter  at  night,  letting  them  out  early  in 
the  morning. 


Place  one  feeder  and  fountain  inside  the  brooder  compartmem 
(Section  “A”)  each  evening.  This  provides  the  quail  with  food  and 
water  from  early  dawn  next  morning  until  the  time  you  let  them 
out  into  the  runs. 

The  birds  are  closed  in  every  night  until  eight  weeks  old,  and 
are  fed  and  watered  in  the  same  manner  until  time  comes  for 
liberating  them  in  the  spring.  In  extreme  winter  weather,  water 
fountains  should  be  emptied  at  night  and  filled  with  fresh  water 
in  the  morning. 

During  the  sixth  week  your  birds  will  consume  one  large  head 
of  lettuce  per  day,  approximately  three  and  one-quarter  pounds 
each  of  mash  and  grain  per  day,  and  their  average  weight  should 
be  about  .23  lb.  per  bird. 

For  any  additional  information  concerning  the  operation  of  the 
new  sportsman’s  game  propagating  pen  and  for  large  working 
drawings  of  this  pen,  address  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 
Division  of  Propagation  and  Game  Farms,  Harrisburg,  Penn- 
sylvania. 


ARE  GAME  HABITATS  IMPROVED  BY  BURNING? 

By  W.  SARD.  CONKLIN 


There  is  a certain  element  among  the  hunters  of  Pennsylvania 
who  still  contend  that  occasional  burning  of  woodlands  results  in 
improving  food  and  cover  for  forest-game.  However,  in  the  opinion 
of  those  who  have  given  the  matter  very  careful  study,  such  a con- 
tention is  entirely  erroneous.  The  advocates  of  burning  need  only 
compare  conditions  in  the  Anthracite  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania, 
with  those  of  any  other  wooded  areas  of  the  State,  to  satisfy  them- 
selves that  their  contention  is  wrong. 

Forest  fires  annually  burn  over  a larger  acreage  in  the  Anthra- 
cite region  than  in  any  other  section,  but  at  the  same  time  records 
show  that  the  legal  kill  of  forest-game  species  is  much  below  that 
of  other  sections  with  which  the  Anthracite  region  should  favorably 
compare. 

For  the  years  1935  and  1936,  33%  of  all  of  the  forest  fires  in  the 
State  occurred  in  the  counties  of  Lackawanna,  Luzerne  and  Schuyl- 
kill, and  covered  23%  of  the  total  acreage  burned.  However,  only 
7%  of  the  total  wooded  acreage  of  the  State  is  contained  within 
these  three  counties. 

A comparison  of  the  legal  reported  kill  of  forest-game  in  these 
three  counties,  with  that  of  other  counties  where  the  acreage 
burned  annually  is  much  smaller,  tells  an  interesting  story.  The 
total  forest  acreage,  including  woodlots,  in  Blair,  Bradford, 
Cambria  and  Cameron  Counties,  selected  at  random,  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  that  of  the  three  counties  already  mentioned, 


but  the  kill  of  game  is  much  larger  in  the  four  counties  where  fires 
are  less  frequent  and  burn  a much  smaller  acreage. 

Following  is  a statement  taken  from  the  records  of  the  Game 
Commission  showing  the  legal  kill  of  the  three  typically  forest- 
game  species  for  the  past  two  years,  i.  e.  1935  and  1936: 

Total  for  the  3 counties  in  the 


Deer 

(Bucks 

Ruffed 

only) 

Squirrel 

Grouse 

Anthracite 

region  

1,234 

57,800 

13,125 

Total  for  the 

4 counties  with  a 

like  forest 
fires  

acreage,  but  fewer 

3,117 

230,000 

71,650 

Since  the  supply  of  game  depends  on  the  quantity  and  suitability 
of  food  and  cover,  it  is  but  natural  to  concluude  that  the  Anthracite 
region  lacks  the  quantity  and  suitability  of  food  and  cover  existing 
in  the  other  four  counties  selected  at  random  merely  for  compara- 
tive purposes.  And,  since  the  Anthracite  region  suffers  much  more 
from  forest  fires,  it  follows  that  fires  must  certainly  be  a decidedly 
destructive  agency  to  game  food  and  cover.  There  is  surely  no  indi- 
cation that  they  are  in  any  way  an  aid  in  improving  game  habitats. 
If  they  did,  it  would  be  logical  to  expect  the  Anthracite  region  to 
support  a much  larger  forest-game  population  than  it  does. 


LURING  THE  WARY  CROW  — DREHER  — (Continued  from  page  11) 


sentinel  crow  at  seventy-five. 

Determine  your  correct  wind  deflection, 
elevate  your  sights  for  a spot  in  between 
your  decoy  area,  and  you  are  now  ready  for 
the  business  of  fooling  Mr.  Crow  to  his 
destruction. 

When  these  preliminary  preparations  have 
been  completed,  scatter  your  footsteps  with 
a stiff  twig,  hie  into  your  snipers  post,  sling 
up,  sight  on  a centrally  located  decoy,  and 
get  ready  with  your  Crow-Call. 

To  properly  sound  this  call,  don’t  just 
blow  into  it,  but  take  a deep  breath  close 
your  lips  over  the  mouth  piece,  and  cup 
your  two  hands  over  the  further  end. 

Form  the  word  “Took-took-took”  with 
short,  sharp,  breath  blasts,  wave  your  call 
skyward,  and  never  point  it  in  the  direction 
of  any  trees  opposite  your  field,  because 
sound  will  rebound,  and  your  call  will  not  be 
heard  by  any  distant  victims. 

Six  short,  frantic  blasts  in  rapid  succes- 
sion simulate  a young  crow  in  distress,  and 


in  no  time  at  all  the  sky  above  you  will  be 
black  with  them. 

After  your  crows  hover  in  sight,  be  spar- 
ing with  your  call,  because  they  have  heard 
it  and  will  eventually  locate  your  position. 
Too  many  repeated  calls,  especially  when  a 
crow  is  in  sight,  will  arouse  his  suspicion 
and  cause  his  instant  departure. 

Your  decoys  will  now  attract  them  and  if 
you  are  patient  the  flock  will  soon  make  a 
landing  zoom  into  your  vicinity. 

This  method  has  never  failed  the  writer, 
and  on  numerous  occasions  the  same  flock 
has  been  so  often  recalled,  that  their  eventu- 
ally decimated  numbers  left  little  to  be 
gained  by  further  repetition. 

A good  plan  is  to  visit  your  arena  of  death 
the  day  before,  without  your  rifle.  Test  out 
your  Crow-Call,  measure  off  decoy  distances, 
prepare  a preliminary  sniping  post,  and  do 
what  other  odd  jobs  will  save  time,  when 
you  finally  come  to  play  the  game  of  de- 
struction. 


If  you  should  choose  to  use  an  owl  decoy, 
place  it  on  the  lowest  limb  of  the  rotted  tree 
near  the  center  of  your  field,  sound  your 
call  until  the  first  crow  hovers  in  sight,  then 
he  will  do  all  the  necessary  calling  of  his 
pals  far  better  than  you  can  imitate  with  the 
finest  crow  call  made. 

Hold  your  fire  until  the  crow  convention 
has  been  assembled,  and  wait  until  their 
frenzy  has  reached  the  boiling  point,  then 
you  can  fire  at  leisure,  and  may  possibly  get 
half  a dozen  of  the  black  rascals  before  they 
discover  your  ruse. 

If  these  instructions  are  carefully  carried 
out,  you  will  have  discovered  a sport  seldom 
equalled  for  excitement,  and  pleasure,  be- 
cause not  only  are  you  employing  every  sci- 
ence of  rifle  marksmanship,  but  you  are  also 
matching  wits  with  one  of  the  craftiest  ras- 
cals on  two  feet,  and  the  bogey  man  of  every 
little  feathered  mother  who  is  trying  desper- 
ately to  care  for  her  brood  of  helpless  chicks 
until  they  can  make  the  grade  on  their  own. 
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REVIEW  OF  FARM-GAME  PROGRAM  — CONKLIN*"  — (Continued  from  page  17) 


cers,  their  services  were  required.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  estimated  number  required  were 
not  available,  so  for  a few  of  the  projects 
one  deputy  had  a thousand  acres  or  more 
to  patrol. 

Supply  of  Game.  Information  received  as 
to  the  supply  of  game  on  the  various  pro- 
jects was  incomplete  and  none  too  authen- 
tic. However,  a fair  cross-section  for  all 
projects  indicated  that  ringneck  pheasants 
and  rabbits  were  fairly  plentiful,  but  very 
few  quail. 

No  information  of  consequence  was  se- 
cured on  the  kill  of  game. 

Expansion  of  Project  Areas.  Information 
secured  indicates  that  quite  a number  of 
adjoining  farmers  will  ask  to  become  par- 
ticipants, since  they  have  observed  and  like 
the  new  plan.  It  is  apparent  that  many 
farms  adjoining  a number  of  the  present 
projects  can  be  secured  with  little  effort, 
other  than  that  required  to  obtain  descrip- 
tions of  individual  farms  needed  for  agree- 
ments, and  making  up  new  maps  of  certain 
of  the  project  areas  thereby  enlarged.  It 
seems  apparent  that  many  new  projects  can 
readily  be  secured,  but  in  this  connection  it 
is  thought  best  not  to  go  too  fast  until 
more  complete  cost  data  is  available. 

Hunters’  Knowledge  of  the  Plan.  It  was 
rather  surprising  to  learn  that  many  sports- 
men seemed  to  know  so  little  about  the 
Farm-Game  Refuge  Program,  or  the  plan 
on  which  it  is  based,  regardless  of  the 
publicity  given  it.  Members  of  certain  local 
sportsmen’s  associations,  who  had  aided 
in  getting  particular  projects  started,  under- 
stood the  plan’s  provisions  and  purposes 
and  endorsed  the  program.  Other  hunters 
seemed  to  have  only  a hazy  idea  of  what  it 
was  all  about. 

The  general  opinion  among  sportsmen 
was  that  the  plan  is  excellent  because  it 
opens  up  a large  amount  of  closed  hunting 
territory.  Unfortunately,  they  give  little 
thought  to  the  necessity  of  managing  and 
developing  the  areas  to  provide  better  hunt- 
ing thereon  for  themselves. 

A few  criticisms  were  heard  from  hunters 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  two  or  three  of  the 
projects  to  the  effect  that  safety  zones  too 
greatly  reduced  the  open  hunting  acreage. 
Upon  explaining  the  farmers’  side  of  the 
problem  they  appeared  reconciled  to  this 
provision. 

Type  of  Territory.  The  survey  shows  that 
most  of  the  projects  are  situated  in  rich 
agricultural  sections  having  excellent  game 
conditions.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
southeast.  Several  of  them,  at  first  glance, 
appeared  to  contain  too  much  wooded  area, 
but  with  the  addition  of  adjoining  good  till- 
able land,  which  it  is  believed  will  shortly 
be  added  to  these  projects,  a more  balanced 


farm-game  area  will  result.  Certain  others, 
as  in  Fayette,  Westmoreland  and  Arm- 
strong Counties  are  not  ideal  farm-game 
territory.  However  they  will  help  sell  the 
plan  to  farmers  and  sportsmen  and  make  it 
possible,  sooner  or  later,  to  secure  more 
ideal  farm-game  areas  in  those  counties. 

Size  of  Refuges  and  Their  Location.  The 

wisdom  of  establishing  refuges  of  as  small 
a size  as  some  of  them  are,  and  whether 
or  not  they  have  been  strategically  placed, 
has  been  questioned. 

A summation  of  refuge  areas  on  the  29 
projects  established  by  November  1st,  shows 
that  there  were  356  refuges  totalling  2,762 
acres,  or  an  average  of  7%  acres  per  refuge. 
But  the  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
safety  zones  usually  provide  security  for 
much  small  game  when  hunted,  and  that 
very  few  farmers  themselves  do  any  shoot- 
ing therein.  Thus,  they  usually  serve  the 
same  purpose  as  refuges  or  retreat  areas. 
The  combined  acreage  in  refuges  and  safety 
zones  for  the  29  projects  is  9,974  acres,  all 
practically  closed  to  public  hunting.  This 
is  32.6%  of  the  total  acreage  in  the  projects. 
The  Commission’s  authorization  for  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Farm-Game  Refuge  Program 
contains  a stipulation  that  not  more  than 
one-third  (or  33%%)  of  a project  area 
should  be  closed  to  hunting. 

It  is  possible  that  not  all  of  the  refuges 
are  as  large  as  they  should  be  to  preserve 
sufficient  breeding  stock,  and  that  they  are 
not  all  as  strategically  located  as  desired. 
But  in  this  connection  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  there  are  many  factors  to  be 
dealt  with  over  which  the  Commission  does 
not  have  full  control.  Consequently  it  is 
not  always  possible  to  attain  that  which  is 
deemed  most  ideal. 

For  instance,  the  location  of  refuges  is 
more  or  less  governed  by  the  clause  in 
the  agreement  providing  that  such  ^reas 
shall  be  mutually  determined  upon  between 
the  farmer  and  the  Game  Commission.  In 
other  words  the  areas  selected  are  subject 
to  the  farmer’s  approval.  In  most  instances, 
fortunately,  spots  on  the  farms  of  least 
value  agriculturally  are  the  better  game 
coverts  and  more  desirable  for  refuges, 
which  is  a lifesaver  for  the  effectiveness 
and  success  of  the  program. 

Refuges  Conserved  Game.  One  of  the 

questions  frequently  asked  sportsmen  was 
whether  any  game  had  escaped  from  them 
into  refuges.  A number  of  them  reported 
in  the  affirmative.  This  indicates,  of  course, 
that  breeding  stock  was  left  for  next  year, 
but  whether  the  supply  will  be  sufficient  is 
not  yet  known.  However,  it  is  our  hope 
that  when  these  projects  are  in  full  swing, 
there  will  always  be  ample  stock  left  over 


to  assure  good  shooting  the  following 
season. 

A characteristic  instance  of  preserving 
game  for  breeding  purposes  may  be  cited. 
A farm  of  208  acres  included  in  one  of  the 
projects,  which  had  been  posted  against 
hunting  for  years,  had  an  abundance  of 
game  and  consequently  was  very  heavily 
hunted  this  season.  Reports  indicate  that  at 
least  a portion  of  the  game  found  safety 
within  the  several  refuges  on  this  property, 
and  that  had  it  not  been  for  these  refuges 
all  game  would  have  been  shot  from  it. 

It  was  found  that  a few  hunters  had 
a tendency  toward  following  the  refuge 
boundaries  all  too  closely,  but  upon  request 
they  invariably  moved  farther  away  from 
the  line.  When  hunting  with  dogs,  this  is 
particularly  advisable. 

PROGRESSIVE  STEPS 

The  sum  and  substance  of  the  recent 
study  indicates  that  the  Farm-Game  Refuge 
Plan  up  to  this  time  has  functioned  satis- 
factorily, which  is  encouraging  to  say  the 
least. 

The  first  big  step  in  the  Program  has 
been  successfully  accomplished.  The  idea 
has  been  sold  to  innumerable  farmers  and 
sportsmen,  and  indications  now  are  that 
many  other  farmers  will  ask  to  have  their 
farms  taken  in.  This  will  greatly  reduce 
effort  and  the  cost  for  securing  them.  In 
fact,  it  is  now  believed  that  applications 
will  exceed  the  number  of  projects  which 
can  be  financed  with  funds  available. 

The  next  big  step  facing  the  Commission 
is  that  of  development  and  management. 
To  what  extent  farmers  will  cooperate  in 
environmental  improvements,  and  whether 
sportsmen’s  aid  can  be  secured,  remains  to 
be  determined.  Insofar  as  farmers  are  con- 
cerned the  question  must  be  approached  with 
the  thought  in  mind  that  they  are  being 
asked  to  do  something  which  they  have 
been  taught  is  not  conducive  to  sound  farm- 
ing practices.  Sportsmen  must  realize  that 
Game  Commission  funds  are  not  available 
for  all  the  improvement  work  required  to 
provide  the  best  of  shooting,  and  that  unless 
they  cooperate  the  Commission  will  not  be 
inclined  to  do  much  for  them. 

The  primary  purpose  of  these  projects  is 
to  develop  methods  which  will  assure  a 
more  abundant  game  crop  in  the  farm 
country,  and  a place  for  sportsmen  to  hunt 
it  with  due  satisfaction  of  the  landowner. 
They  are  comparable  to  the  agricultural  ex- 
periment station  method  adopted  years  ago 
to  spread  more  advanced  agricultural  prac- 
tices, and  it  is  the  Commission’s  hope  that 
farmers  and  sportsmen  generally  will  adopt 
the  plan  and  help  spread  it  of  their  own 
volition. 


PHILADELPHIA  SPORTSMEN’S 
SHOW 

This  year  tthe  Game  Commission  will 
have  one  of  he  most  interesting  and  educa- 
tional exhibits  of  wildlife  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Motor  Boat  and  Sportsman’s  Show 
that  it  ever  placed  on  display  for  the  public 
benefit.  It  would  be  telling  tales  out  of 
school  even  to  give  you  a hint  of  what  you 


can  expect.  But  to  whet  your  appetites  I 
will  say  that  if  you  don’t  visit  the  show  you 
will  be  missing  something  really  worth- 
while. 

The  Show  will  be  held  in  the  Commer- 
cial Museum  Building  January  22  to  29.  In 
addition  to  state  exhibits  there  will  be 
elaborate  displays  of  hunting  and  fishing 
paraphernalia,  boats  of  all  kinds,  trailers, 


etc.  There  will  be  all  sorts  of  contests,  in- 
cluding canoe  tilting,  log  rolling,  archery, 
rifle  matches,  etc.  The  state  of  Maine  and 
the  Canadian  provinces  also  intend  showing 
sportsmen  their  attractions,  and  a large 
group  of  game  birds  propagators  will  have 
a splendid  assortment  of  pheasants,  quail, 
chukar  partridges  and  other  species  in  open 
competition. 
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CURRENT  TOPICS 


CORRECTION 

In  his  article  “Conservation  of  Human 
Lives”  in  the  December  issue,  Mr.  H.  Hurn 
Diller  said  it  was  illegal  to  carry  a knife 
in  Pennsylvania  with  a blade  longer  than 
four  inches.  He  interpreted  this  as  apply- 
ing to  hunters.  It  does  not.  But  a pocket 
knife  carried  as  a concealed  weapon  in  the 
pocket  of  an  individual  is  against  the  law  if 
the  blade  is  longer  than  four  inches. 


John  Hoover,  Div.  of  Accounting  and  Budget,  left,  and  the  editor  with  live  Snowy  Owl 
captured  by  Alien  Martenas,  Bloomsburg  farmer,  in  a trap  set  for  foxes 


TRY  A MUD  PUPPY 

Have  you  ever  eaten  a “mud  puppy”?  Or 
for  that  matter,  have  you  ever  recognized  a 
mud  puppy  as  such,  and  having  recognized 
it,  added  it  to  your  menu?  If  not,  then  you 
have  a treat  coming,  according  to  the  Wis- 
consin Conservation  Bulletin.  You  don’t 
have  to  take  our  word  for  it. 

“Mup  puppy”  is  the  common  name  given 
a large  aquatic  salamander  native  to  inland 
lakes  and  streams  over  much  of  the  country. 
He’s  a horrid  looking  creature,  at  best,  and 
enough  to  give  most  anglers  the  jitters  if 
they  take  him  on  a hook  and  line.  But  the 
Wisconsin  bulletin,  quoting  from  the  letter 
of  a prominent  fish  authority,  states  that  the 
mud  puppy  is  a delicacy,  for  all  its  ugliness 
and  the  fact  that  it  spends  its  life  on  stream 
bottoms. 

The  bulletin  says:  “Professor  P ate 

several  mud  puppies  and  found  that  they 
have  a delicious  flavor,  rivaling  that  of  frogs’ 
legs.  The  meat  is  fine  in  quality  and  very 
white.  He  recommends  it  as  an  animal  that 
should  be  developed  for  human  food.” 

In  that  regard,  giving  the  mud  puppy  an 
economic  value  might  serve  to  a large  ex- 
tent in  removing  a damaging  fish  predator 
from  our  streams  and  lakes.  This  big  sala- 
mander makes  a practice  of  following  num- 
erous species  of  fish  in  their  spawning  runs, 
and  of  gorging  itself  on  their  eggs.  They 
are  not  generally  seen  because  they  do  most 
of  their  foraging  at  night,  but  scores  of 
them  are  often  caught  by  ice  fishermen  in 
inland  lakes.  Set  lines,  baited  with  small 
minnows  or  worms,  are  also  effective. 

However,  if  the  mud  puppy  does  assume 
importance  as  a food  fish  or  salamander 
there  is  one  thing  to  guard  against.  That  is 
the  possibility  of  some  wag  trying  to  sell 
him  as  a “water  hot  dog.” 


The  North  Carolina  State  College  set  up  a 
new  curriculum  in  game  management  re- 
cently. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

Two  great  pioneers  of  wildlife  con- 
servation, well  known  and  well  loved 
by  all  sportsmen  in  Pennsylvania, 
passed  on  to  their  last  reward  on 
November  13. 

William  S.  Ellis,  of  Bryn  Mawr, 
a member  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion from  January  16,  1920  to 
March  20,  1924. 

Leslie  W.  Seylar,  a member  of 
the  Fish  Commission  from  March 
20,  1924  to  March  14,  1936. 

Their  tasks  were  difficult  and  they 
accomplished  them  only  by  the  highest 
sort  of  altruism  and  an  intense  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  wildlife. 

The  Game  Commission  and  its  en- 
tire staff  extends  its  deepest  sympathy 
to  the  wives  and  families  of  these 
beloved  trail  blazers. 


LOST  AND  STOLEN 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

Beagle,  dark  brown  and  black  with  white 
on  chest  and  tip  of  tail.  Name  of  Pat,  Alle- 
gheny County  License.  Lost  in  Murrinsville, 
Butler  County,  on  November  8.  Reward. 
Notify  Samuel  Catanese,  308  Lincoln  Ave., 
Carnegie,  Pa. 


Male  Irish  Setter,  age  three  years,  weighs 
approximately  70  lbs.,  white  spot  on  chest. 
Name — “Duke”.  1937  License  number,  Dau- 
phin 6048.  New  collar,  black.  Owner,  C.  El- 
wood  Bricker,  444  Estherton  Avenue,  Har- 
risburg, Pa. 


One  English  Setter,  black  ears,  black  face, 
heavily  ticked  front  legs  with  black  and  tan, 
black  spotted  at  root  of  tail.  Age  five  months. 
If  found,  notify  Col.  Homer  M.  Groninger, 
2312  N.  Second  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Model  99-G,  Savage  Rifle  .300  Cal.  No. 
335689.  If  found  notify  W.  L.  Peters,  Enola, 
Pa.,  or  Pennsylvania  State  Police,  Harris- 
burg. 


Apparently  our  deer  are  not  welcome  in 
Delaware,  according  to  a recent  news  dis- 
patch, in  which  L.  K.  Yerger,  President  of 
the  Delaware  Board  of  Game  and  Fish  Com- 
missioners said  that  about  a dozen  of  the 
animals  are  believed  to  have  come  in  from 
Pennsylvania.  They  are  reported  near  Cen- 
treville  near  the  estate  of  S.  H.  duPont  near 
Newark.  Mr.  Yerger  said  the  deer  are  not 
particularly  welcome  in  Delaware  as  they 
chew  up  the  trees,  cross  the  paths  of  foxes 
during  fox  hunts  and  thereby  lead  the 
hounds  away  from  the  foxes.  He  said  they 
also  damaged  crops. 


Foresters,  sportsmen,  and  Game  <&  Fish  ©fYieials  who  partieipated  on  “Show  Me”  trip 

through  Allegheny  National  Forest 


FARM-GAME  REFUGE  PROGRAM 
HONOR  ROLL  OF  CO-OPERATORS 


PROJECT  No.  16,  BEKK8  COUNTY 


Cooperator  Area  Leaned 

Alvin  M.  and  Mamie  E Balt- 

haser  140.0  Acres 

Lizzie  V.  Stump  144.0 

Jacob  C.  and  Mary  E.  Hoffman.  158.0 

John  F.  and  Katie  R.  Hess 108.0 

Harvey  D.  ana  Hettie  A.  Leiby.  72.0 


622.0 


PROJECT  No.  21,  WESTMORELAND  A 
FAYETTE  COUNTIES 

Cooperutor  Area  Leaned 

George  K.  Bremen,  Adra 344.5  Acres 

Ella  K.  Brennen  Estate 
Joseph  and  Mary  Sedlacko 52.5 

AalT.  Henfp1  h [ Owners 81.5 

Steve  and  Martha  Bugyi, 

Tenants 

Jacobs  Creek  Oil  Company 2,000.0 


PROJECT  No.  2K,  WESTMORELAND 
COUNTY 

Cooperator  Area  Leaned 

Thomas  G.  and  Mary  Long 

Taylor  70.0  Acres 

Li.  E.  and  Delphlei  Fennell 120i0 

Philip  and  Lena  ] 

Martlnelli  l Owners 155.0  - 

Tony  Faulk,  Cal- 
vin Martinelli . J 

Tony  and  Lena  Faulk 16.0 


7 Refuge  Units  Total  37  Acres 
Safety  Zones  Total  110 
Open  to  Hunting...  475 


2,478.5 

Refuge  Units  Total 
Safety  Zones  Total 
Open  to  Hunting 


361.0 

Refuge  Units  Total 
Safety  Zones  Total 
Open  to  Hunting 


PROJECT  No.  17,  BERKS  COUNT! 


William  P.  Kutz,  Cwner 

Pius  H.  Kutz  and 

wife,  Tenants 215  Acres 

George  and  Elsie  M. 

Hetnley,  Tenunta. . . . 140 
Edgar  P.  Kramer  and 

wife,  Tenants  162 

Charles  G.  Rahn,  Tenant  1 
John  H.  Grim  and  wife  1 
G.  Dewey  Grim  and  wife  J nets 
George  R.  Buck,  Tenant 
Lawson  G.  Dietrick  


553.0  Acres 


162.6 

101.0 


816.6 


PROJECT  No.  22,  WASHINGTON  COl  N I ! 


R.  A.  Conkle 114.0  Acres 

J.  A.  Swart 81.0 

Fred  and  Charlotte  Kusch 35.0 

S.  H.  and  Leola  R.  Gundlach...  172.0 

Clark  and  Annie  E.  Brooks 85.0 

Toni  Marcinick  Owner 30.0 

Clarence  and  Sadie  L.  Rice, 

Tenants 

Harvey  Knestrick  and  Wife....  82.5 
Nick  and  Assunda  Nuccetelli . . . 68.0 

Davis  and  Jane  G.  Hosack 89.0 


756.5 

7 Refuge  Units  Total  55  Acres 
Safety  Zones  Total  174 
Open  to  Hunting.  . 527.5 


PROJECT  No.  ;t«,  LANCASTER  COl  NT! 


Marvin  S.  and  Helen  M.  Evans.  66.8  Acres 

Christ  R.  Groff  and  Wife 228.0 

H.  H.  Haverstick,  Owner 320.0 

Lewis  E.  Shoemaker,  Tenant 
Lewis  E.  and  Bertha  E. 

Shoemaker  158.0 

Susie  Miller  72.0 

Hartwell  E.  and  Bessie  M. 

Roper  122.0 


966.8 

17  Refuge  Units  Total  74  Acres 
Safety  Zones  Total  134 
Open  tc  Hunting.  . 758.8 


9 Refuge  Units  Total  77  Acres  PROJECT  No.  23,  LEBANON  COUNTY 


Safety  Zones  Total  120  “ Aaron  and  Annie  M.  Walmer.  . . 108.0  Acres 

Open  to  Hunting...  619.6  " Harry  I.  and  Annie  M.  Noll, 

Owner  160.0  " 

John  W.  Noll,  Tenant,  90  Acres 
Carson  and  Salennis  Gassert, 

Owners  93.0 

PROJECT  No.  18,  BERKS  COUNT!  Phares  Hauck,  Tenant 


Frederick  Roscher,  Owner 358.0  Acres 

James  R.  Brown, 

Tenant  123  Acres 

A.  Elwood  Lutz,  Tenant  106 


361.0 

1 Refuge  Unit  Totals.  . 22  Acres 

Safety  Zones  Total.  . 81 

Open  to  Hunting....  258 


358.0 

5 Refuge  Units  Total  33  Acres 
Safety  Zones  Total  53 

Open  to  Hunting...  272 


PROJECT  No.  ID,  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 


Hon.  j.  Hansell  and  Jeanne 

French  158.0  Acres 

Secretary  of  Agriculture 

A.  V.  and  Irene  H.  Borkey 77.0 

Edgar  Y.  Schatz  and  wife 14.0 

J.  Nevin  and  Ella  K.  McConnell  60.0 
William  S.  and  Rachel  D.  Stephens  62.0 

R.  and  Rose  Miller 101.0 

Ernest  H.  and  Ethel  C.  Wayland  43.0 
George  D.  and  Florence  B.  Horrock  81.0 
Clarkson  and  Ann.  H.  Addis....  32.0 

Lome  and  Josephine  McDonnell  70.0 

Edgar  B.  Keyser  and  wife, 

Owners  60.0 

J.  D.  Mitchell,  Tenant 
Wm.  J.  and  Rebecca  C.  ] 

McKinley  i Owners  40.0 

Mary  I.  Crumley J 

George  H.  and  Elsie  L.  "Werner  8.5 


10  Refuge  Units  Total 
Safety  Zones  Total 
Open  to  Hunting.  . 


805.5 
37  Acres 
302 

467.5  " 


PROJECT  No.  20,  FAYETTE  COUNTY 


PROJECT  No.  24,  WESTMORELAND 


COUNTY 

Cooperator  Area  Leased 

Louis  W.  Lobaugh 32.0  Acres 

Louise  Crawford  52.5 

J.  L.  Oberleiter 109.0 

Ben  Franklin  Coal  Company...  190.0 
A.  L.  Iseman,  President 


383.5 

8 Refuge  Units  Total.  57  Acres 
Safety  Zones  Total.  88 
Open  to  Hunting.  ..  238.5 


PROJECT  No.  23,  ARMSTRONG  COUNTY 


D.  J.  Barker 91.0  Acres 

John  and  Mertie  Mcllwain 240.0 


331.0 

6 Refuge  Units  Total...  34  Acres 
Safety  Zones  Total . . 79 

Open  to  Hunting....  218 


PROJECT  No.  26  ARMSTRONG  COUNTY 

Della  and  J.  A Lambing 100.0  Acres 

£■  i.  y“  « I <>»■>•» “ « ■■ 

K.  G.  and  Lucinda  Ruffnei 126.0 

J.  A.  and  Della  Lambing 73.0 

B.  H.  and  Blanche  M. 

Schrecengost  80.0 

Joseph  Blair,  Ex. 

Thomas  Blair  Estate 170.0 


604.0 

9 Refuge  Units  Total.  121  Acres 
Safety  Zones  Total.  93 
Open  to  Hunting....  390 


Mrs.  Maggie  Swaney,  Owner....  207.0  Acres 

Fred  and  Grace  M.  Chipps, 

Tenants 

Luke  P.  Black  and  Wife 10.5 

Gilmore  Coke  Company 80.0 

By  G.  B.  Gilmore 

Swaney  and  Gilmore 177.0 

By  G.  B.  Gilmore  and 
Margaret  Swaney 

Steve  Demaske  33.7 

Charles  and  Kathryn  Hlatky...  2.5 

John  and  Helen  Hlatki 94.5 


605.2 

Refuge  Units  Total 
Safety  Zones  Total 
Open  to  Hunting 


PROJECT  No.  27,  MONTGOMERY  COUNT! 


John  C.  and  Lucy  D.  Gilpin 200.0  Acres 

Jacob  Albitz  54.0 

Wayne  M.  and  Florence  R. 

Geary  90.0 

Robert  Evans  27.0 

John  and  Paulina  Obsayt 34.0 

William  H.  and  Kathrine  M. 

Lightcap  31.0 

William  S.  and  Sara  A.  Horning  10.0 

F.  M.  and  Lillian  V.  Gottshall..  93.0 

William  T.  Miller 140.0 

William  F.  and  Anna  H.  Bell...  23.0 


702.0 

9 Refuge  Units  Total.  54  Acres 
Safety  Zones  Total..  144 
Open  to  Hunting.  . . . 504  “ 


PROJECT  No.  31,  LAWRENCE  COl  NT! 


W.  A.  Hoffmaster 90.0  Acres 

J.  G.  Wallace 44.0 

J.  G.  Wallace,  Adm 47.0 

Wm.  H.  Wallace  Estate 
D.  Y.  Wallace,  Adm. 

Robert  & Sarah  Wallace  Estate  140.0 

D.  Y.  Wallace 22.0 

John  E.  Neil 2.0 

Wm.  N.  Robison 49.0 

Carl  Rodgers  20.0 

Harry  G.  Wallace 64.0 

Wayne  Lamm  52.0 

John  Lamm  54.0 


584.0 

9 Refuge  Units  Total.  70  Acres 
Safety  Zones  Total..  143 
Open  to  Hunting.  . . . 371 


PROJECT  No.  32,  NORTHAMPTON  COUNT! 

Turkey  Ridge  Corp. 

Morris  Cohen,  President 390.0  Acres 

5 Refuge  Units  Total.  20  Acres 
Safety  Zones  Total..  19 
Open  to  Hunting....  351 


PROJECT  No.  33,  FAYETTE  COl  NT! 


J.  P.  and  Edith  Laugherty 

John  T.  and  Daisy  Stauffer.... 

Albert  Kelly  and  Wife 

Paul  C.  Felgar 

David  and  Sarah  Y.  Nixon 

James  H.  and  Georgia  S. 

Nicholson  

Charles  and  Mary  Hamborsky.  . 

Frank  S.  Yothers 

Howard  A.  and  Plioebe  N. 

Workman  

William  A.  Ganier 

Ralph  D.  Sherrick  \ , , 

George  E.  Sherrick  j * 1 11S' 

S.  D.  Sherrick  Estate 

Ellsworth  and  Ida  M.  Evans... 


77.0 
270.0 

32.0 

50.0 

50.0 

65.0 
119.5 

40.0 

43.5 


105.0 

10.0 


880.0 

Refuge  Units  Total 
Safety  Zones  Total 
Open  to  Hunting 


PROJECT  No.  33.  FAYETTE  COl  NT! 


Cooperator  Area  Leased 

Lloyd  and  Elsie  M.  Cagey 67  Acres 

Beryl  M.  Burchinal 57 

Cameron  and  Maida  D.  Burchinal  126 
Harry  K.  and  Marie  M.  Hall...  50 

J.  M.  and  Nellie  G.  Hall 88 

Mrs.  Mary  Gas  bar  re 48 

Walter  S.  and  Jane  E.  Rhodes.  93 


Refuge  Units  Total 
Safety  Zones  Total 
Open  to  Hunting 
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A TRIBUTE  AND  A THOUGHT 


The  drums  have  sounded,  the  trumpets  have  blared,  and 
Old  Father  Time  has  slunk  into  the  already  darkening 
shadows  of  the  past  to  make  way  for  a more  youthful,  and 
probably  more  ambitious,  successor. 

The  year  1937  will  soon  be  forgotten,  but  the  achieve- 
ments which  it  witnessed  in  the  cause  of  wildlife  will  not 
be  forgotten — they  will  live  on  through  the  ages,  a lasting 
tribute  to  the  toil  and  self-sacrifice  of  those  who  made 
them  possible. 

Too  little  do  we  sing  the  praises  of  these  volunteer 
guardians  of  the  wild,  though  great  are  the  manifestations 
of  their  handiwork. 

If  we  knew  the  sum  total  of  the  things  they  have  done 
to  better  hunting,  and  fishing,  in  the  last  twelve  months 
we  would  be  amazed. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a modest  aversion  to  self-praise 
has  kept  them  from  recording  and  flaunting  their  accom- 
plishments in  the  faces  of  all  men.  True,  we  receive  from 
time  to  time  detailed  reports  of  activities  from  some  or- 
ganizations— documents  which  we  value  highly  — docu- 
ments not  of  conceited  exploitation,  but  of  practical  and 
constructive  application.  Why  so  few  of  these  valuable 
testimonies  of  a work  well  done? 

Why,  in  a state  containing  over  900  active  sportsmen’s 
associations,  with  a strong  State  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs,  and  with  dozens  of  other  allied  organizations  all  in- 
terested in  the  same  things,  should  there  not  be  some  more 
fitting  methods,  other  than  the  pages  of  this  magazine,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Angler,  to  acknowledge  the  efforts  of 
these  deserving  groups  and  individuals? 

During  the  week  of  March  20  the  whole  country  will 
celebrate  the  progress  made  in  wildlife  restoration  by  the 
institution  of  a National  “Wildlife  Week,”  which  will  be 
an  annual  event  hereafter. 

This  great  movement,  sponsored  nationally  by  the  Gen- 
eral Wildlife  Federation,  will  take  many  forms,  and  should 
materially  advance  the  wildlife  restoration  program.  Local 
directors  appointed  for  the  purpose,  will  suggest  the  lines 
along  which  the  meetings  and  other  activities  should  be 
planned. 

When  the  movement  was  first  discussed  at  the  St.  Louis 
wildlife  conference  Colin  McF.  Reed  was  delegated  to 
“head  up”  activities  in  Pennsylvania,  but  upon  finding 
himself  unable  to  devote  the  necessary  time,  he  passed  the 
“chairmanship”  to  Dr.  Arthur  W.  Henn,  of  the  Carnegie 
Museum,  Pittsburgh.  Dr.  Henn  has  been  prominent  in 
the  Izaak  Walton  League,  and  other  conservation  organi- 
zation affairs  for  many  years  and  is  ably  fitted  for  the  task, 
but  he  needs  the  active  cooperation  of  every  outdoorsman 
in  the  Commonwealth. 


Dr.  Henn  did  not  let  any  grass  grow  under  his  feet  and 
in  cooperation  with  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
man’s Clubs  has  already  contacted  all  individual  units  of 
that  group  asking  them  to  defer  any  previously  contem- 
plated dinners  or  sports  events  until  “Wildlife  Week”  in 
order  that  these  celebrations  would  all  take  place  through- 
out the  state  at  the  same  time.  In  addition  he  has  contacted 
outstanding  sportsmen  in  the  various  counties  asking  them 
to  accept  the  position  of  Chairmen  for  National  Wildlife 
Restoration  Week  in  their  respective  communities.  As  of 
this  writing  (January  4)  favorable  replies  have  been  re- 
ceived from  all  but  19  counties — a splendid  indication  of 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  program  is  being  received. 
By  the  first  of  February  Dr.  Henn  expects  to  have  had 
acceptances  from  all  chosen  county  leaders,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  whom  will  be  published  in  the  March  issue 
of  the  GAME  NEWS  which  will  be  off  press  by  Feb- 
ruary 15. 

In  the  meantime  however,  the  list  will  also  have  been 
made  public  through  the  various  channels  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Federation  of  Sportsman’s  Clubs  and  other  mediums 
which  Dr.  Henn  is  using  to  bring  this  great  movement 
before  the  people  of  Pennsylvania.  Incidentally  it  is  plan- 
ning also  to  influence  such  organizations  as  the  Boy  Scouts, 
the  4-H  Clubs,  Garden  Clubs,  the  Audubon  Societies,  the 
State  Grange  and  other  farm  organizations  to  join  in  this 
united  demonstration. 

Large  rallies,  meetings,  and  sports  events  will  no  doubt 
be  suggested  as  mediums  by  which  local  groups  may  help 
make  the  celebration  a wrorthy  one,  and  lay  plans  for  the 
future.  Plan  now  to  do  your  share  to  make  Conservation 
Week  a rousing  success  throughout  Pennsylvania. 

And  with  the  consummation  of  this  first  simultaneous 
nationwide  tribute  to  the  cause  of  wildlife,  why  should  not 
some  method  be  evolved,  preferably  through  the  State 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  whereby  a basic  year 
round  program  of  wildlife  restoration  will  be  established 
for  all  sportsmen’s  associations  and  allied  groups,  wherein 
some  coveted  reward  would  be  the  incentive  for  increased 
activity  among  all  the  competing  groups. 

This  is  just  a thought,  but  if  it  finds  the  proper  soil  it 
may  grow  into  a very  definite  reality. 

If  it  would  accomplish  nothing  more  than  the  proper 
recording  and  just  public  acknowledgement  of  those  or- 
ganizations and  individuals  who  are  really  doing  things, 
year  in  and  year  out,  to  help  the  Game  and  Fish  Commis- 
sions and  their  staffs  to  perpetuate  the  natural  heritage 
that  is  theirs,  it  would  have  accomplished  enough. 
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By  Robert  F.  Keagle 

With  hunting  season  over  and  guns  all  put  away 
No  sportsman  needs  to  feel  his  work  is  done; 

It  was  very  fine  in  season  to  enjoy  the  quest  for  game 
But  now  the  time  for  payment  has  begun. 

For  hunger  stalks  the  out-of-doors  and  desolation  rules 
Where  lately  plenty  reigned  with  lavish  hand 

So  a task  confronts  the  sportsman,  a challenge  to  each  one, 
That  should  the  heart  of  every  man  expand. 

The  rabbit  and  the  ringneck  the  ruffed-grouse  and  the  quail, 
That  escaped  the  hunter's  gun,  needs  help  from  you; 

The  doe-deer  in  the  thickets  weakened  by  the  cold 
Needs  food  if  she  can  hope  to  winter  thru. 

Go  out  to  these  enhungered  ones  and  ease  their  suffering 
And  thus  a real  appreciation  show, 

Then  reap  the  satisfaction  that  will  be  justly  yours 
For  having  paid  a part  of  what  you  owe. 


(PA 
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FAMOUS  MILITARY  RESERVATION  TO 

BECOME  STATE  GAME  LANDS  By  W.  GARD.  CONKLIN 


A GAME  RESTORATION  PROJECT 


OF  particular  interest  to  sportsmen,  especially  the  large  number 
in  the  southeastern  section  of  Pennsylvania,  is  the  acquisition 
from  the  Department  of  Military  Affairs  of  a large  part  of  the 
Mt.  Gretna  Military  Reservation  in  Lebanon  County.  This  acqui- 
sition is  an  important  forward  step  in  the  Commission’s  ambition 
to  secure  State  Game  Lands  in  the  more  populous  sections  of  the 
Commonwealth  where  the  hunting  pressure  is  greatest.  The  reser- 
vation is  strategically  located  and  easily  accessible  by  good  roads. 
It  is  only  82  miles  from  Philadelphia,  24  miles  from  Harrisburg, 
19  miles  from  Lancaster,  and  but  8 miles  from  Lebanon. 

The  Commission  is  particularly  fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure 
so  large  and  compact  an  area  with  a minimum  of  effort  and  ex- 
pense, and  in  so  short  a period  of  time.  Military  Authorities  had 
acquired  approximately  3,100  acres,  made  up  of  about  twenty-five 
purchases,  during  the  years  from  1915  to  1925. 

Lacking  certain  of  the  adjuncts  necessary  for  a present  day 
military  training  ground,  a much  larger  and  better  area  was  pur- 
chased at  Indiantown  Gap  in  Dauphin  and  Lebanon  Counties. 
Then,  by  Act  of  the  Legislature  in  1937,  the  Department  of  Mili- 
tary Affairs  was  authorized  to  dispose  of  the  Mt.  Gretna  Reserva- 


tion and  the  Game  Commission  immediately  signified  its  interest 
in  acquiring  all  or  a major  portion  of  the  area  for  State  Game 
Lands.  Negotiations  with  the  Department  of  Military  Affairs  cul- 
minated successfully,  and  the  Governor  indicated  his  interest  in 
wildlife  affairs  by  approving  the  sale  of  about  2100  of  the  3100 
acres  to  the  Commission. 

It  is  expected  that  most  of  the  remaining  portion  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Welfare  upon  which  to  construct 
“Pennsylvania’s  Alcatraz,”  a penitentiary  of  the  very  latest  design. 

The  Mt.  Gretna  Military  Reservation  is  well  known  throughout 
the  Commonwealth.  Thousands  of  National  Guardsmen  from  all 
counties,  many  of  them  hunters,  have  undergone  intensive  military 
training  there  over  a long  period  of  years.  The  area  is  likewise  wrell 
known  by  thousands  of  persons  frequenting  the  nearby  Mt.  Gretna 
Camp  Meeting  and  the  Pennsylvania  Chautauqua  grounds  long 
famous  as  a summer  resort. 

More  than  700  acres  of  the  approximately  2100  which  the  Game 
Commission  is  securing  had  previously  been  farmed  and  are  well 
adapted  to  farm-game  species.  About  1,400  acres  are  wooded  and 
(Continued  on  page  31) 
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The  ruffed  grouse  is  the  most  important  upland  game  bird 
of  the  forested  areas  of  the  northern  and  eastern  United 
States.  Its  numbers  can  be  increased  through  reduction  of 
mortality  on  existent  ranges  and  through  the  creation  of 
additional  satisfactory  ranges.  Management  measures  for 
the  accomplishment  of  these  purposes  are  indicated  by  re- 
searches carried  on  for  the  past  seven  years.  Certain  of 
these  measures  are  described  in  the  following  paper.  They 
illustrate  the  necessity  of  keeping  both  the  requirements 
and  the  habits  of  the  wildlife  species  in  mind,  and  the  fact 
that  good  wildlife  management  is  not  contrary  to 
good  forest  management. 

THIS  discussion  includes  a consideration  of  only  those  research 
results  which  are  immediately  and  directly  applicable  to  the 
problem  of  producing  more  ruffed  grouse.  The  investigations  on 
which  these  recommendations  are  based  were  carried  on  in  North 
Central  Minnesota  for  the  past  seven  years,  and  the  recommenda- 
tions are  intended  to  apply  to  conditions  prevailing  in  that  region. 

Greater  productivity  of  ruffed  grouse  can  be  accomplished  by 
two  methods;  (1)  greater  survival  on  present  grouse  ranges,  and 
(2)  creation  of  more  grouse  range.  Both  methods  should  be  used. 
They  are  essentially  the  same  inasmuch  as  both  involve  reducing 
environmental  resistance.  On  occupied  range  this  means  greater 
survival;  on  unoccupied  range  it  means  removing  the  barrier  to 
occupancy.  On  either  type  of  range  it  must  be  accomplished 
through  environmental  controls,  that  is,  through  manipulations  of 
certain  of  the  environmental  constituents. 

The  problem  of  productivity  in  the  case  of  ruffed  grouse  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  a cyclic  species  is  dealt  with.  Super- 
imposed upon  the  normal  and  regular  losses — the  usual  annual 
oscillations — there  is  the  additional  difficulty  of  periodic  and,  at 
present  uncontrollable,  large  losses  which,  at  approximately  ten- 
year  intervals,  wipe  out  about  ninety  per  cent  of  the  entire  stock. 

These  definitely  proven  cyclic  decimations  mean  that  we  can 
have  ruffed  grouse  shooting  only  so  many  years  out  of  every  ten. 
We  may  as  well  face  the  facts — we  must  make  up  our  minds  that 
we  must  forego  shooting  during  certain  years.  Closed  terms  are 
necessary  if  we  are  to  maintain  a sufficient  breeding  reserve,  and 
paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  they  are  absolutely  essential  if  we 
are  to  have  the  largest  number  of  open  years  with  good  grouse 
shooting  during  any  ten-year  period. 

This,  then,  leaves  three  major  questions  in  ruffed  grouse  man- 
agement. These  are: 

1.  How  can  we  determine  in  advance  which  years  should  be 
open  for  ruffed  grouse  shooting? 

2.  How  can  we  provide  for  the  greatest  number  of  such  open 
years  in  every  ten-year  period? 

3.  How  can  we  provide  the  greatest  amount  of  grouse  shooting 
during  each  of  these  open  years? 

Many  of  the  recommendations  included  in  the  answers  to  these 
three  questions  are  based  on  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  cyclic 
behavior.  Much  of  the  knowledge  relating  to  cycles  is  recent  and 
as  yet  unpublished. 

The  question  of  determining  in  advance  which  years  should  be 
open  for  grouse  shooting  can  be  answered  with  certainty.  An 
accurate  and  practicable  census  method  has  been  devised  which 
makes  it  possible  for  anyone  with  a knowledge  of  grouse  range 
and  grouse  habits  to  determine  within  a reasonable  degree  of  ac- 
curacy the  total  population  of  ruffed  grouse  on  areas  of  any  size. 
This  method  can  be  used  ten  months  out  of  the  year  in  any  type 
of  ruffed  grouse  country  and  under  most  weather  conditions.  An 
experienced  man  can  census  from  1,000  to  1,500  acres  per  day. 
Population  figures  obtained  by  careful  censusing  through  the 
use  of  this,  or  some  other  reliable,  method  provides  the  only 
sound  basis  for  determining  which  years  should  be  open  for 
shooting.  Furthermore,  continued  use  of  a reliable  census 
method  on  representative  sample  areas  will  enable  one  to  de- 
tect the  first  signs  of  approaching  decimation.  The  evidence 
of  an  impending  crash  is  present  and  recognizable  far  enough  in 
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advance  to  allow  for  their  use  in  deciding  the  matter  of  open 
seasons,  bag  limits,  open  territories,  and  similar  game  adminis- 
tration problems  which  should  be  and  must  be  decided  according 
to  prevailing  conditions  if  we  are  to  have  anything  deserving  of 
the  name  of  management. 

On  Mihnesota  areas  we  were  able,  through  the  use  of  censuses, 
to  demonstrate  losses  due  to  current  decimation  as  early  as  May. 
These  losses  were  not  demonstrable  by  any  other  method  until 
much  later  in  the  year;  in  most  instances  not  until  after  the  usual 
dates  of  the  grouse  hunting  season. 

The  provision  of  the  greatest  number  of  open  years  in  every 
ten-year  period  is  almost  wholly  a matter  of  building  up  and 
maintaining  the  maximum  breeding  population.  According  to  the 
results  obtained  in  Minnesota  during  the  past  seven  years  the 
maximum  breeding  population  of  ruffed  grouse  is  one  bird  per 
four  acres.  We  have  not  found  in  any  year  or  on  any  area  an 
April  population  in  excess  of  this  figure.  On  our  control  area,  where 
no  shooting  is  permitted,  this  was  the  April  figure  for  three  con- 
secutive years  in  spite  of  great  differences  in  the  October  popula- 
tions of  the  preceding  years.  These  differences  are  shown  in 
Table  1. 

The  area  on  which  these  figures  were  obtained  consisted  of  1,800 
acres  of  good  grouse  range.  Similar  areas  have  shown  approxi- 
mately the  same  figures  for  over-wintering  populations,  while 
poorer  areas  have  consistently  shown  April  densities  of  less  than 
one  bird  per  four  acres. 

If  even  the  best  grouse  range  can  not  overwinter  grouse  popula- 
tions in  excess  of  one  bird  per  four  acres  we  must  then  accept  this 
figure  as  a measure  of  the  maximum  breeding  population.  The 
reason  for  this  upper  limit  of  population  is  still  to  be  determined. 
Various  possible  explanations  come  to  mind;  none  of  them  has 
been  proven.  Two  of  the  likeliest  are  the  species’  intolerance  of 
greater  crowding  or  the  exercise  of  individual  territorial  rights. 

Table  1 

The  October  and  April  Grouse  Population  on  1,800  Acres  of 
Grouse  Range  in  Northern  Minnesota 


October  Acres  April  Acres 

Year  population  per  bird  population  per  bird 


1931  525  3.4 

1932  750  2.4  443  4.1 

1933  995  1.8  455  4.0 

1934  452  4.0 


Whatever  the  explanation,  there  is  apparently  a very  definite 
upper  limit,  and  this  limit  is  the  first  of  the  factors  that  operate 
to  determine  the  size  of  the  fall  population.  If,  however,  the  April 
population  is  less  than  one  bird  per  four  acres  it  is  sufficient  proof 
that  the  range  is  lacking  in  some  important  essential.  The  first 
essential,  of  course,  is  an  October  population  in  excess  of  the 
desired  April  population.  It  must  be  in  excess  in  order  to  allow 
for  winter  losses.  We  have  found  these  winter  losses  on  properly 
stocked  and  understocked  ranges,  normally  to  be  approximately 
seventeen  per  cent.  It  is  perhaps  safer  to  figure  on  a twenty  per 
cent  loss.  This  means  that  the  population  present  on  the  range  at 
the  beginning  of  the  winter  will  be  reduced  by  one-fifth  before 
April  and  proper  allowance  for  this  reduction  must  be  made. 

If  winter  losses  exceed  twenty  per  cent  of  the  fall  populations 
the  fault  lies  in  the  environment  and  must  be  sought  for  and  cor- 
rected there.  This  fault  is  very  apt  to  be  a deficiency  in  cover.  The 
kinds  of  cover  necessary  will  be  referred  to  later.  One  other  re- 
quirement must  be  provided  on  any  range  where  the  object  is  to 
build  up  and  maintain  the  maximum  breeding  population,  that  is 
practically  perfect  interspersion.  The  species’  saturation  point  can 
not  be  exceeded  for  the  whole  range,  neither  can  it  be  exceeded 
for  any  part  of  the  range  except  very  temporarily.  It  is  obvious, 
then,  that  each  unit  of  the  range  as  determined  by  this  species’ 
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saturation  point — four  acres  in  this  case — must  produce  its  pro- 
portion of  the  total  range  population.  There  can  be  no  permanent 
crowding  of  birds  into  concentrations  in  excess  of  this  saturation 
point;  therefore,  there  can  be  no  blanks  in  the  sense  of  areas 
lacking  in  any  single  grouse  essential  if  it  is  intended  that  the 
range  shall  maintain  its  maximum  population. 

The  maximum  breeding  population  is  the  species’  saturation 
point  and  is  the  largest  possible  overwintering  population.  To 
obtain  it  it  is  necessary  to  provide: 

1.  A fall  population  twenty  per  cent  larger  than  the  largest 
possible  overwintering  population. 

2.  A grouse  range  containing  all  of  the  winter  requirements 
for  ruffed  grouse. 

3.  A degree  of  interspersion  that  will  allow  each  unit  of  the 
range  to  produce  and  support  its  proportion  of  the  total  maxi- 
mum population. 

Providing  the  greatest  amount  of  grouse  shooting  during  each 
of  the  open  years  is  wholly  a matter  of  productivity  (granting  the 
maximum  breeding  population).  There  are  a number  of  factors 
that  reduce  productivity  and  all  of  them  together  are  responsible 
for  quite  large  losses. 

The  greatest  single  loss  is  juvenile  mortality.  This  is  an  annual 
loss — separate  from  and  in  addition  to  the  periodic  cyclic  losses. 
It  is  normally  at  least  75  per  cent,  some  years  even  larger.  The 
causes  are  numerous,  but  so  far  all  of  these  causes  can  be  included 
under  eight  general  headings.  The  first  of  these  juvenile  losses  in 
point  of  time  is  nest  destruction.  For  purposes  of  this  discussion 
nest  abandonment  due  either  to  desertion  or  death  of  the  hen  is 
included  under  nest  destruction.  We  know  of  only  two  instances 
where  incubating  hens  have  been  killed  by  accidents  or  predators. 
We  know  of  only  one  instance  where  a hen  has  deserted  her  nest, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  well  over  one  hundred  nests  have 
been  found  before  the  clutches  were  completed  and  visited  every 
day  from  the  time  of  finding  until  they  hatched.  All  in  all  the 
several  hundred  nests  for  which  we  have  records  show  nest  de- 
struction from  all  causes  to  be  slightly  less  than  three  per  cent. 
Although  we  could  not  positively  identify  the  predator  responsible 
for  each  of  these  nest  losses  we  do  know  that  one  was  the  work 
of  a wild-ranging  house  cat,  another  was  the  result  of  red  squirrel 
activity,  and  a third  was  the  work  of  a woodchuck. 

A second  type  of  nesting  loss  is  due  to  the  disappearance  of  one 
or  a few  eggs  from  the  nest  without  destruction  of  the  entire 
clutch.  Such  losses  have  occurred  in  approximately  30  per  cent  of 
the  nests  under  observation  but  they  did  not  average  two  eggs 
per  nest  and  accounted  for  slightly  less  than  five  per  cent  of  all 
the  eggs  under  observation.  Both  red  squirrels  and  chipmunks  have 
been  observed  to  take  eggs  from  grouse  nests  during  the  absence 
of  the  hen.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  either  species  delib- 
erately searches  for  nests  or  possesses  any  particular  ability  to 
locate  them.  It  seems  in  each  instance  that  they  happen  onto  the 
nest  wholly  by  accident.  Chipmunks  have  never  been  observed  to 
break  or  attempt  to  break  the  eggs.  They  simply  remove  one  or 
more  of  the  eggs  by  rolling  them  up  out  of  the  nest,  play  with 
them  for  a time,  much  as  a kitten  plays  with  a ball,  and  then  they 
invariably  hide  them  under  moss,  leaves,  bits  of  wood,  or  any  other 
object  under  which  they  are  able  to  push  them.  On  several  occa- 
sions complete  clutches  of  eggs  have  been  recovered  from  such 
hiding  places,  replaced  in  the  nest,  and  successfully  hatched. 

Red  squirrels  have  been  observed  to  remove  an  egg,  carry  it 
away  a few  yards,  break  it,  and  if  it  does  not  contain  a chick  well 
advanced  in  incubation,  discard  it  and  go  on  about  their  business, 
paying  no  further  attention  to  the  nest.  If,  however,  the  egg  con- 
tains a fully  formed  chick  it  is  eaten  and  other  eggs  are  removed 
and  their  contents  eaten  until  all  the  eggs  are  gone  or  until  the 
squirrel’s  appetite  is  satisfied.  It  seems  quite  probable  that  most  of 
the  losses  involving  one  or  two  eggs  from  a clutch  are  to  be 
accounted  for  by  this  sampling  habit  of  red  squirrels. 

The  very  large  losses  of  chicks  in  the  first  30  days  after  hatching 
are  not  yet  explained  satisfactorily.  It  has  been  almost  impossible 
to  find  the  dead  young  birds.  The  few  that  have  been  found  in 
condition  for  examination  have  been  submitted  to  bacteriologists 
and  parasitologists.  So  far  they  have  not  been  able  to  determine 
the  presence  of  any  disease  that  would  account  for  this  very  high 
juvenile  death  rate.  The  presence  of  several  species  of  parasites, 
both  internal  and  external,  has  been  demonstrated  in  very  young 
birds  but  there  is  as  yet  no  proof  that  these  parasites  are  respon- 
sible for  any  appreciable  share  of  the  losses. 

Accidents  are  responsible  for  a part  of  this  juvenile  mortality 


but  such  losses  are  usually  not  important  except  on  areas  that  are 
much  traveled.  The  hen  with  her  young  is  attracted  to  openings 
because  a number  of  things  that  enter  largely  into  their  daily  life 
either  occur  only  in  connection  with  such  openings  or  are  found 
more  abundantly  in  such  locations,  for  example:  dry  mineral  soil 
for  dusting,  gravel,  succulent  vegetation,  and  abundant  insect  pop- 
ulations. Roadsides  offer  all  of  these  attractions,  and  if  roads  are 
numerous  and  frequently  traveled,  especially  by  automobiles,  a 
considerable  loss  of  young  birds  will  result. 

All  of  these  things  that  attract  the  birds  to  roadways  can  be 
provided  in  other  locations.  Small  openings  can  be  made  in  heavily 
wooded  areas  without  sacrificing  valuable  timber.  These  openings 
need  not  be  wider  than  twice  the  height  of  the  bordering  trees. 
The  increased  herbaceous  growth  which  naturally  occurs  in  open 
areas  will  provide  a greater  quantity  of  succulent  vegetation  and 
an  increased  insect  population.  If  occasional  small  mounds  of  min- 
eral soil  are  thrown  up  in  the  borders  of  these  openings  they  will 
provide  dusting  scrapes  and  a source  of  gravel.  If  the  slashings 
resulting  from  the  clearing  operations  are  piled  and  burned  at  the 
edges  of  the  clearing  they  will  provide  most  desirable  dusting 
scrapes.  Burning  out  in  the  opening  should  be  avoided;  the  remain- 
ing ash  pile  is  too  deficient  in  cover.  In  this  connection  it  is  well 
to  keep  in  mind  the  value  of  woodchucks,  the  earth  thrown  out  at 
the  mouths  of  their  burrows  furnishes  one  of  the  best  sources  of 
gravel  available  to  ruffed  grouse  and  usually  in  locations  where 
there  is  little  danger  of  accidents  befalling  the  birds  as  they  make 
use  of  it.  Both  artificial  and  natural  openings  can  usually  be  fur- 
ther improved  by  seeding  them  with  either  alsike  or  white  clover. 
Removal  of  the  brush  and  sod  or  duff  is  necessary.  The  resulting 
growth  provides  an  abundance  of  succulent  foliage  and  is  valuable 
is  other  respects.  These  additional  values  will  be  discussed  in 
connection  with  summer  range. 

Losses  of  young  birds  due  to  predation  are  insignificant  in  so 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  determine.  It  has  been  suggested  by 
some  that  the  creation  of  openings  attractive  to  young  birds  would 
result  in  increased  losses  from  predators.  We  have  not  found  this 
to  be  the  case.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  cover  is  essential  to  pro- 
vide protection,  but  such  cover  need  not  be  ten  to  twenty  feet 
above  the  ground.  In  practically  any  opening  attractive  to  grouse 
there  will  be  a fairly  rank  growth  of  ground  cover  plants,  in  our 
region  it  is  bracken  fern.  By  the  time  the  eggs  are  hatched  this 
cover  is  well  up  and  open  and  provides  a fairly  continuous  canopy 
some  15  to  30  inches  above  the  ground.  This  type  of  cover  seems 
to  be  even  more  efficient  than  that  provided  by  plants  forming 
higher  canopies. 

A number  of  very  young  birds  die  each  year  as  a result  of 
falling  into  depressions  from  which  they  can  not  escape.  During 
the  first  few  days  of  their  life  any  depression  with  vertical  walls 
and  more  than  two  or  three  inches  deep  in  a veritable  death  trap, 
and  if  it  contains  an  inch  or  more  of  water,  as  most  of  them  do  at 
that  time,  it  need  be  neither  so  deep  nor  so  steep  to  be  equally 
deadly.  Devoted  to  her  young  as  the  mother  grouse  is,  she  has 
not  yet  learned  how  to  rescue  them  from  these  all  too  common 
pitfalls.  Losses  from  this  cause  I believe  to  be  the  second  largest 
of  all  the  losses  befalling  ruffed  grouse.  At  first  glance  it  seems 
as  though  nothing  could  be  done  about  it.  Actually,  however,  this 
extremely  pessimistic  view  is  not  wholly  justified.  The  provision 
of  openings  as  suggested  earlier  in  this  paper  will  provide  more 
desirable  nesting  sites  and  it  has  been  our  experience  that  grouse 
respond  quickly  to  such  improvements  in  their  environment.  If 
improved  nesting  range  is  available  on  relatively  undisturbed  up- 
land areas  fewer  birds  will  be  compelled  to  locate  their  nests  in 
muskegs  and  swamps.  It  is  in  these  last  mentioned  locations  that 
depressions  are  most  numerous  and  during  the  period  immediately 
after  hatching  these  depressions  usually  contain  ice-cold  water. 
The  old  grouse  very  soon  leads  her  brood  into  these  same  loca- 
tions in  order  to  escape  the  midday  heat  of  summer  but  by  that 
time  they  are  large  enough  and  strong  enough  either  to  avoid 
these  pitfalls  or  to  escape  from  them  in  case  they  do  fall  in.  This 
type  of  loss  is  limited  to  a period  of  a very  few  days  in  the  early 
life  of  the  birds. 

Probably  the  greatest  loss  of  young  birds  is  due  to  a condition 
existing  before  they  are  hatched.  We  can  offer  no  proof  that  this 
is  the  case  but  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  is.  It  goes 
back  to  that  period  in  the  life  of  the  hen  when  the  eggs  from 
which  the  young  are  to  be  hatched  are  forming  in  her  body.  Each 
chick  must  undergo  24  days  of  development  within  the  egg  and 
emerge  strong  and  vigorous  if  he  is  to  leave  the  nest  within  a few 
minutes  after  hatching  and  keep  up  with  his  brothers  and  sisters 
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as  they  range  the  woods  with  the  mother;  and  each  chick  must 
do  this  if  he  is  to  survive.  Certainly  strong  and  vigorous  chicks 
can  not  be  hatched  from  eggs  lacking  in  either  quantity  or  quality 
of  food.  All  of  this  food  necessary  for  a clutch  of  from  10-15  eggs 
must  be  provided  from  the  tissues  of  the  mother  during  a period 
of  year  when  food  is  reduced  to  a minimum  both  as  to  quantity 
and  variety. 

We  do  not  know  which  foods  are  most  desirable  or  most  neces- 
sary at  this  time  of  year  but  we  do  know  that  only  a few  kinds 
are  available.  The  bird’s  weight  curve  shows  a rapid  drop  during 
this  period.  This  loss  in  weight  is  no  doubt  due  in  part  to  the  in- 
creased activity  incident  to  mating  but  a large  share  of  it  is  per- 
haps equally  well  accounted  for  by  the  poorer  quality  and  reduced 
quantity  of  food.  At  this  time  when  food  conditions  are  at  their 
worst  for  the  entire  twelve-month  period,  and  immediately  follow- 
ing the  long  rigorous  period  of  winter  the  birds  are  called  upon 
to  meet  the  greatest  physical  drain  of  the  year,  that  is,  mating 
and  reproduction.  Reasoning  by  analogy  with  domestic  animals 
it  seems  logical  to  assume  that  such  extreme  conditions  must  of 
necessity  result  in  reduced  vitality  of  the  subsequent  broods.  It  is 
therefore  highly  probable  that  any  improvement  in  food  condi- 
tions during  late  winter  and  early  spring  will  result  in  lessened 
juvenile  mortality  and  a consequent  increase  in  the  survival  rate. 

The  kinds  of  foods  most  apt  to  prove  valuable  in  this  connection 
are  evergreens  providing  acceptable  leafy  foods  such  as  clovers  and 
strawberry,  and  fruit  producing  species  which  retain  their  fruits 
over  winter  and  do  not  grow  to  a height  that  exposes  these  fruits 
above  the  snow.  The  leafy  evergreens  should  occur  in  connection 
with  openings  where  they  will  be  available  earliest  when  the  snow 
begins  to  melt.  If  planted,  they  should,  whenever  possible,  be  lo- 
cated on  south-facing  slopes.  The  fruiting  species  will  be  most 
valuable  in  this  connection  if  their  fruits  are  less  palatable  than 
those  of  the  other  species  present  in  the  region.  This  will  tend  to 
discourage  their  use  in  the  fall  and  early  winter  when  there  is 
usually  an  abundance  of  other  foods  available.  They  should  also 
be  low-growing,  preferably  with  their  fruits  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground  but  not  so  high  as  to  carry  them  above  the  snow 
line,  that  is,  actually  buried  in  the  snow,  not  under  it.  This  makes 
it  difficult  for  the  nonhibernating,  surface  feeding  mammals  to 
get  at  them  and  makes  them  unavailable  to  winter  birds  until  the 
snows  are  melting,  the  period  when  they  most  need  such  addi- 
tional food.  The  two  species  we  have  found  most  desirable  in 
these  respects  are  bear-berry  (Arctostaphylos  uva-ursi)  and  Jap- 
anese barberry  (Berberis  japonica).  Both  wild  grape  and  Virginia 
creeper  will  help  to  meet  these  needs  if  it  is  so  arranged  that  they 
trail  over  the  looped  branches  of  down  trees  or  over  flattened 
brush  heaps  where  they  will  be  covered  with  snow. 

Artificial  winter  feeding,  in  so  far  as  ruffed  grouse  are  concerned, 
is  impractical  and  uneconomical.  On  the  great  bulk  of  our  grouse 
range  it  is  absolutely  impossible  because  of  inaccessibility. 

The  importance  of  even  a slight  reduction  in  the  mortality  rate 
should  be  apparent  to  anyone  who  has  any  knowledge  of  wild 
animal  population  behavior.  Fortunately  for  our  management  ef- 
forts the  smallest  reduction  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of  species 
results  in  a disproportionately  large  increase  in  the  survival  rate. 
If  this  lessening  of  the  mortality  rate  can  be  accomplished  during 
the  juvenile  period  it  automatically  results  in  increased  productiv- 
ity in  the  form  of  additional  allowable  hunting  take.  This  point 
is  demonstrated  in  the  following  illustration:  assuming  that  the 
sex  ratio  is  fifty-fifty  and  that  each  newly  hatched  brood  consists 
of  ten  young  (neither  of  these  assumptions  is  absolutely  correct 
but  they  approximate  the  truth  close  enough  for  purpose  of  illus- 
tration), if  all  of  these  young  survived  each  family,  which  orig- 
inally included  only  two  birds,  would  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
include  twelve  birds,  a 600  per  cent  increase.  Of  course  they  do 
not  all  survive,  and  no  one  believes  that  it  will  ever  be  possible 
to  bring  about  100  per  cent  survival.  The  question  is:  How  many 
do  survive?  In  a grouse  population  where  no  increase  is  occurring 
none  of  them  survives.  If  the  numbers  of  grouse  remain  the  same 
year  after  year,  then  there  can  not  be  more  than  two  birds  of  each 
family  surviving  each  year.  If  more  than  that  number  survived 
there  would  be  an  increase.  Under  these  conditions  ten  grouse 
equal  100  per  cent  of  the  mortality  in  each  family;  then  one  grouse 


equals  ten  percent  of  the  total  mortality.  If  the  mortality  rate 
could  be  reduced  as  much  as  ten  per  cent,  leaving  three  grouse 
alive  at  the  end  of  the  year,  instead  of  two,  there  would  be  a 50  per 
cent  increase  in  survival  and  a doubled  grouse  population  in  two 
years. 

Any  reduction  in  juvenile  mortality  will  pay  large  returns  in 
the  form  of  increased  productivity,  particularly  in  the  form  of 
increased  shootable  surpluses.  If  our  wildlife  conservation  efforts 
are  to  be  productive  of  the  greatest  amount  of  good  they  might 
well  begin  to  give  some  consideration  to  the  next  year’s  brood 
of  young  in  the  year  previous  to  their  hatching,  instead  of  devoting 
all  their  energies  to  the  saving  of  the  last  year’s  brood  in  the 
year  following  their  appearance.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  a great  part 
of  our  conservation  work  has  been  directed  toward  the  saving 
of  birds  already  dead  for  several  months. 

Cover  is  just  as  essential  as  food,  and  several  different  kinds  are 
necessary  on  a successful  grouse  range.  The  more  important  types 
are:  drumming  cover,  nesting  cover,  brooding  cover,  molting  cover, 
and  winter  cover.  In  most  cases  the  cover  pattern  is  more  impor- 
tant than  the  plant  species  involved.  Cover  areas  need  not  be  ex- 
tensive, and  the  more  effective  the  plant  growth  is  as  cover  the 
more  important  it  is  to  see  that  these  areas  are  broken  up  and  in- 
terspersed with  open  areas;  otherwise  there  will  be  little  or  no 
food  produced  at  the  ground  surface,  and  food  in  this  location  is 
essential  to  the  young  birds  and  highly  important  to  the  old  ones. 
Effective  cover  existing  over  too  large  an  area  will  defeat  its 
own  purposes. 

Drumming  cover,  containing  one  or  more  logs,  particularly  must 
be  widely  dispersed  over  the  range.  Each  male  grouse  selects  his 
own  area  and  territory  over  which  he  exercises  complete  control; 
no  other  male  is  permitted  on  that  territory.  If  drumming  cover  is 
concentrated  in  a few  places  with  large  blank  areas  intervening 
the  excess  of  such  cover  in  any  drumming  territory  will  not  pro- 
vide for  additional  grouse  in  that  territory  and  the  blank  spaces 
will  provide  either  very  poor  and  very  dangerous  drumming 
grounds  or  they  will  not  be  utilized  at  all.  In  either  case  produc- 
tivity is  lessened. 

The  importance  of  properly  distributed  nesting  cover  in  the 
right  locations  was  mentioned  in  connection  with  juvenile  mor- 
tality. One  further  point  to  be  remembered  in  connection  with 
nesting  cover  is  the  importance  of  openings.  Nests  are  almost  in- 
variably located  in  the  edges  of  openings,  perhaps  because  of  the 
increased  number  of  insects  available  to  the  young  in  these  open- 
ings. At  any  rate  such  openings  do  increase  the  quantity  and  the 
variety  of  foods  available  and  the  more  abundant  they  are  the  less 
the  danger  of  nest  concentrations.  In  regions  where  openings  con- 
sist almost  wholly  of  roads,  trails,  and  paths  most  of  the  nests 
will  be  located  along  the  sides  of  these  openings  and  thus  exposed 
to  increased  danger:  first,  because  of  concentration,  second,  be- 
cause many  nest-destroying  species  use  these  same  roads  and 
trails,  and  third,  because  of  accidents  to  the  young. 

Ideal  brooding  cover  is  a low,  dense  canopy  adjoining  openings 
containing  a variety  of  plant  and  insect  life.  The  plants  must  be 
low-growing  (ground  cover)  if  they  are  to  be  available  to  the 
young,  and  the  greater  the  variety  of  plants  the  greater  the  num- 
ber and  kinds  of  insects  and  plant  materials  present.  Although 
such  cover  is  utilized  for  only  a short  period  it  is  nevertheless 
highly  important  that  it  be  available  during  that  period.  It  is 
during  that  same  short  period  that  we  lose  approximately  75  per 
cent  of  our  annual  increase  each  year. 

Molting  cover  should  be  dense  and  difficult  of  penetration.  This 
is  where  the  birds  retire  nightly  and  during  much  of  the  day  from 
mid-July  to  September.  It  must  offer  protection  from  summer  heat 
as  well  as  from  enemies.  During  this  period  the  young  are  still 
making  a rapid  growth  and  both  they  and  the  adults  are  growing 
their  new  plumage.  There  is  an  increased  physical  drain  at  this 
time  as  well  as  increased  danger  because  of  reduced  abilities, 
especially  the  ability  to  fly.  Rank  growths  in  moist  areas  are  most 
attractive  and  apparently  most  effective  at  this  time;  these  may  be 
dense  cedar,  spruce,  or  balsam  thickets  bordering  swamps,  dense 
alder  fringes  on  lake  or  stream  shores,  particularly  if  they  are 
covered  with  a matted  growth  of  vining  plants,  or  tangles  of  rasp- 
berry, blackberry,  gooseberry,  or  currants  in  moister  locations.  If 
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such  areas  do  not  provide  surface  water  in  some  form  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  growth  of  berry-producing  plants. 

Winter  cover  for  ruffed  grouse  must  provide  protection  from 
extreme  weather  conditions  and  roosting  places  safe  from  pred- 
ators. In  the  northern  part  of  their  range,  snow  ordinarily  meets 
both  of  these  requirements.  Where  snow  occurs  to  a depth  of 
twelve  inches  or  more  and  is  not  crusted  the  birds  deliberately 
dive  into  it;  they  not  only  roost  under  the  snow  at  night,  but  we 
have  found  that  they  spend  a great  part  of  each  day  under  its  pro- 


Fig.  1. — Ruffed  grouse  population  over  a ten-year  period  on  a 
2.60  acre  area.  The  values  for  1927-29  are  calculated.  The  lower 
double  horizontal  line  represents  the  maximum  overwintering  pop- 
ulation, which  is  the  maximum  spring  breeding  population  obtain- 
able. The  upper  double  horizontal  line  represents  the  maximum  late 
fall  population  necessary  to  allow  for  overwintering  losses  and  to 
provide  the  maximum  spring  population. 

tection  when  temperatures  are  near  or  below  zero.  On  our  grouse 
ranges  there  is  always  a sufficient  depth  of  snow  to  provide  ex- 
cellent protection,  and  it  is  usually  not  crusted  to  the  extent  that 
the  birds  cannot  utilize  it.  There  are,  however,  years  in  which  a 
sufficient  depth  of  snow  has  not  fallen  by  the  time  the  deciduous 
trees  have  lost  their  leaves;  under  these  conditions  the  birds  are 
exposed  to  the  effects  of  low  temperatures  and  bad  storms,  and 
to  the  attacks  of  predators — mammalian  if  they  roost  on  the 
ground,  avian  if  they  roost  in  the  trees.  Furthermore  we  occasion- 
ally have  severe  ice  storms  during  the  winter  which  put  a crust 
on  the  snow  that  no  bird  can  break  through.  This  condition  also 
forces  them  to  roost  in  trees.  At  such  times  when  snow  protection 
is  not  available  the  next  best  protection  is  provided  by  clumps  or 
fringes  of  balsam,  spruce,  or  cedar.  Pines  do  not  furnish  good 
winter  cover  except  as  young  dense  stands.  At  about  IS  years 
of  age  they  outgrow  their  usefulness  in  this  respect. 

If  snow  could  be  depended  upon  each  winter  all  winter  long, 
there  would  be  no  need  to  worry  about  coniferous  cover.  Unfor- 
tunately it  can  not  be  depended  upon  for  the  reasons  just  men- 
tioned. It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  coniferous  cover  be  provided, 
even  though  this  cover  is  necessary  only  once  in  every  several 
years.  Much  of  wildlife  management  is  in  the  nature  of  insurance 
against  future  probable  contingencies.  A two-day  ice  storm  once 
in  five  years  can  do  away  with  all  of  the  increase  built  up  during 
that  period  unless  the  management  measures  have  taken  account 
of  and  provided  for  the  ice  storm. 

The  water  requirements  of  ruffed  grouse  usually  offer  no  prob- 
lem during  most  of  the  year.  For  several  months  out  of  the  year 
snow  provides  all  of  their  needs  in  this  connection.  For  a period 


of  several  weeks  after  the  snows  begin  melting  the  temporary 
snow  pools  furnish  readily  available  water  widely  distributed.  By 
the  time  the  snow  pools  are  gone  young  and  succulent  vegetation 
is  available  everywhere;  there  may  also  be  dew.  Before  the  leafy 
materials  have  grown  beyond  the  stage  where  they  supply  suffi- 
cient moisture,  the  first  juicy  fruits  and  berries,  and  insects  are 
present  in  numbers.  This  condition  prevails  until  late  in  the  sum- 
mer. There  is,  however,  a short  period,  usually  only  three  or  four 
weeks  long,  late  in  the  summer  and  early  in  the  fall  when  the 
problem  of  moisture  to  meet  their  needs  becomes  acute.  There  is 
usually  at  this  time  neither  dew  nor  frost,  it  is  too  early  for  snow, 
most  leafy  materials  have  lost  their  succulence,  and  the  juicier 
fruits  and  berries  have  largely  disappeared.  It  is  during  this  same 
period  that  the  birds  begin  eating  buds  and  there  is  evidence  to 
indicate  that  this  activity  greatly  increased  their  need  for  moisture. 
Birds  near  ponds,  lakes,  and  streams  can  readily  supply  this  need, 
but  those  birds  farther  removed  from  these  surface  waters  are 
dependent  upon  some  other  source  of  supply.  The  best  natural 
source  of  supply  is  some  evergreen  ground  cover  species  such  as 
clover  or  strawberry.  These  species  grow  well  in  openings  where 
some  mineral  soil  is  exposed.  They  are  frequently  found  along 
wood  roads  and  everyone  familiar  with  ruffed  grouse  knows  that 
these  birds  are  also  found  in  these  roads  in  large  numbers  for  a 
period  of  a few  weeks  during  the  fall.  The  usual  explanation  is 
that  they  are  out  there  for  gravel,  actually  they  are  there  for  the 
moisture  to  be  obtained  from  the  clover  and  strawberry  leaves. 
Their  gravel  requirements  are  no  greater  at  this  season  than  any 
other.  A better  distribution  of  these  plant  species  over  the  range, 
that  is,  increased  interspersion,  will  result  in  more  productive  acres, 
and  will  reduce  to  a considerable  extent  these  concentrations  on 
roads  and  thereby  eliminate  some  losses  from  poaching,  preda- 
tion, and  accidents. 

The  importance  of  interspersion  was  pointed  out  earlier  in  this 
paper.  A number  of  ruffed  grouse  requirements  have  been  men- 
tioned. Each  of  these  requirements  is  an  essential  on  any  northern 
grouse  range.  No  block  of  grouse  range  can  support  its  maximum 
overwintering  population  unless  these  various  essentials  are  so 
interspersed  over  the  entire  range  as  to  enable  each  unit  of  the 
range  to  support  its  proportion  of  that  total  maximum  population. 
This  maximum  overwintering  population  is  the  maximum  breeding 
population. 

The  allowable  shootable  population  is  the  excess  over  the  maxi- 
mum breeding  population  plus  20  per  cent.  The  accompanying 
chart  illustrates  this  for  an  area  of  2,560  acres.  If  this  entire  area 
consists  of  good  grouse  range  its  maximum  breeding  population 
is  640  birds.  In  order  to  have  640  birds  present  in  April  it  is  neces- 
sary to  start  into  the  winter  with  25  per  cent  more  than  that 
number,  that  is,  800  birds.  Any  birds  in  excess  of  800  in  October 
are  allowable  shootable  take.  In  order  to  have  the  largest  possible 
shootable  take  it  is  necessary  to  have,  first,  the  largest  possible 
breeding  population  and  second,  the  smallest  possible  loss  between 
the  hatching  season  and  the  shooting  season. 

The  largest  possible  breeding  population  is  640  birds.  During 
normal  years  this  population  will  provide  approximately  300  mated 
pairs,  and  these  will  average  ten  young  each,  an  increase  of  3,000 
birds.  Normally  these  young  will  be  reduced  by  75  per  cent  before 
October,  that  is  to  750,  and  the  adults  by  ten  per  cent  in  the  same 
period,  that  is  to  576.  This  will  leave  an  October  population  of 
1,326.  In  order  to  allow  for  800  to  start  into  the  winter  only  526 
can  be  taken.  If  any  method  or  combination  of  methods  could  suc- 
ceed in  reducing  the  juvenile  death  rate  by  so  much  as  13  per  cent 
we  could  bring  through  to  fall  one  additional  bird  in  each  family 
group  and  thus  increase  the  allowable  shootable  take  from  526  to 
826  which  is  an  increase  in  productivity  of  57  per  cent. 

It  is  well  to  point  out  in  this  connection  that  this  so-called 
allowable  shootable  take  is  actually  surplus  population;  it  is  made 
up  entirely  of  birds  that  can  not  survive  the  winter.  Shooting 
limited  to  this  part  of  the  population  can  in  no  wise  affect  the 
continued  existence  of  the  species,  and  it  is  only  when  shooting  is 
limited  to  these  surpluses  that  it  can  properly  be  included  under 
the  term  conservation.  No  species  can  be  rightly  included  on  the 
game  list  unless  we  know  enough  about  that  species  to  enable  it 

(Continued  on  page  29) 
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A Camp  of  Archery  Hunters  with  Deer  Hung  Up.  Malheur  National  Forest — Oregon 


EVERYONE  in  Pennsylvania  is  familiar 
with  the  term  archery — the  art  of  shoot- 
ing with  bow  and  arrow,  either  from  the 
legendary  stories  of  Robin  Hood  and  his 
merrie  men,  or  from  the  thrilling  accounts 
of  the  prowess  of  the  American  Indian  with 
bow  and  arrow  in  hunting  and  in  warfare,  or 
from  the  early  historic  accounts  of  such  bat- 
tles as  Poitiers,  Crecy  and  Agincourt  in  the 
13th  and  14th  century. 

This  art,  either  as  a means  of  offense  in 
war  or  as  subsistence  and  amusement  in  time 
of  peace,  may  be  traced  in  the  history  of 
almost  every  nation.  The  Sagitarii,  or  archers, 
were  an  important  class  of  troops  with  the 
ancients.  The  bow  is  mentioned  in  Scripture 
as  having  been  used  in  patriarchal  times. 
Assyrian  sculpture  and  Egyptian  hieroglyph- 
ics testify  to  its  use  among  these  peoples, 
and  the  Thracians,  Cretans  and  Parthians 
were  held  in  high  esteem  as  archers.  Homer 
frequently  mentions  the  bows.  Asia,  however, 
and  not  Europe,  was  the  home  of  the  bow 
and  arrow  and  almost  all  Oriental  nations 
have  excelled  in  their  use. 
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Light  weight  bow  of  o.sage  orange  suitable 
for  small  game. 


The  Swiss  were  famous  archers.  One  of 
the  most  famous  heroes  in  Swiss  legend  was 
William  Tell,  who  was  very  skillful  with  the 
bow.  The  story  goes  that  the  Austrian  gov- 
ernor, Gessler,  set  his  hat  on  a pole  in  the 
market  place  of  Altdorf  and  ordered  that  no 
villager  pass  by  without  baring  his  head  and 
bowing  respectfully.  Tell,  a famous  hunter 
and  bowman,  refused  to  obey  the  order. 
Gessler  arrested  Tell  and  condemned  him  to 
shoot  an  apple  from  the  head  of  his  own  son, 
stationed  many  yards  distant.  Tell  accom- 
plished this  feat  with  bow  and  arrow,  and  as 
he  was  about  to  turn  away,  he  confessed  that 
he  kept  a second  arrow  in  reserve  for  Gess- 
ler which  he  intended  to  use  if  he  had  killed 
his  son. 

The  figure  of  the  bow  has  been  nearly  the 
same  in  all  countries.  The  ancient  'Grecian 
bow  was  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  letter 
E.  The  Scythian  bow  was  nearly  semicircu- 
lar. The  long  bow  was  the  favorite  national 
weapon  in  England.  The  famous  battles  of 
Crecy,  Poitiers  and  Agincourt  were  won  by 
this  weapon.  It  was  made  of  yew,  ash  or 
other  elastic  wood,  of  the  height  of  the 
archer,  or  about  six  feet  long,  the  arrow 
being  usually  half  the  length  of  the  bow.  It 
was  for  more  than  a thousand  years  the  only 
projectile  weapon  for  hunting  and  for  war- 
fare. The  arbalist,  or  cross  bow,  was  a popu- 
lar weapon  with  the  Italians  and  was  intro- 
duced into  England  in  the  13th  Century  but 
never  was  so  popular  or  as  effective  in  tak- 
ing game  as  the  long  bow. 

The  use  of  the  bow  and  arrows  declined 
with  the  progress  of  time,  which  introduced 
weapons  more  to  be  depended  on  and  not 
so  easily  exhausted  as  a bundle  of  arrows. 

For  hunting,  however,  there  has  been  an 
increasing  renewal  of  interest  in  archery  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years.  This  may  be  due  in 
part  to  the  ease  with  which  game  can  be 
bagged  by  the  modern  efficient  firearms.  To 
one  who  enjoys  the  sport  more  than  the 
results  obtained  in  terms  of  meat  pounds, 
hunting  with  bow  and  arrow  offers  one  of 
the  most  pleasant  forms  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. 

In  most  of  the  states  where  there  is  large 
game  hunting  there  were  no  doubt  at  least  a 
few  archery  enthusiasts  among  the  army  of 


nimrods  who  took  to  the  woods  during  the 
past  hunting  season.  The  sport  of  archery 
has  become  so  popular  that  some  states,  such 
as  Ohio,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and 
Pennsylvania  have  hunting  grounds  set  aside 
especially  for  the  use  of  archers. 

Archery  fans  throughout  the  state  en- 
thusiastically acclaimed  the  recent  action  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  in  set- 
ting aside  two  1,000  acre  archery  preserves 
as  authorized  by  the  1937  legislature.  Hunt- 
ing by  the  use  of  bow  and  arrow  in  Penn- 
sylvania was  legalized  by  the  1929  legisla- 
ture, but  the  recent  action  makes  possible 
areas  where  archers  can  pursue  their  sport 
on  tracts  set  aside  especially  for  their  use. 
This  is  a wise  provision  since  bow  and  arrow 
hunting  must  necessarily  require  some  stalk- 
ing and  this  is  not  possible  when  gun  fire 
crashes  and  rolls  across  the  hills. 

The  two  areas  set  aside  are  surrounded  by 
a brushed  line,  a single  strand  of  No.  9 wire 
and  posted  with  notices  bearing  rules  and 
regulations  governing  them.  The  law  pro- 
vides that  no  hunting  except  by  bow  and 
arrow  is  permitted  and  a $2  license  fee  in 
addition  to  the  regular  hunter’s  license  fee 
is  required. 

One  area  is  on  Game  Hands  No.  13  in 
Sullivan  County,  near  Benton,  and  the  other 
on  the  Allegheny  National  Forest  in  Forest 
County,  near  Kelletsville. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  at  its 
meeting  September  30,  1937,  to  provide  for 
the  better  management  and  government  of 
State  Archery  Preserves,  adopted  the  follow- 
ing rules  and  regulations: 

1.  Bows  which  are  drawn,  held,  or  re- 
leased by  any  mechanical  means  are 
unlawful  and  shall  not  be  used  upon  a 
State  Archery  Preserve. 

2.  The  use  of  poisoned  arrows,  and  arrows 
with  explosives  in  the  tips  thereof,  shall 
be  unlawful. 

3.  The  use  of  dogs  in  hunting  on  a State 
Archery  Preserve  is  prohibited,  except 
by  agents  of  the  Commission  for  the 
control  of  predators. 
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Hunting  arrows  have  points  of  various  sizes 
and  designs.  The  blunt  one  at  top  above  and 
the  small  broadhead  third  from  the  left,  are 
used  for  small  game.  The  others  are  big  game 
broadheads. 


4.  Should  a seriously  wounded  deer,  bear, 
or  wild  turkey  enter  a State  Archery 
Preserve  from  open  hunting  ground  ad- 
jacent thereto,  the  hunter  who  wounded 
it  may  immediately  report  to  any  regu- 
lar salaried  officer  of  the  Commission, 
who  accompanied  by  the  hunter  with- 
out weapons,  will  investigate;  and  if 
said  deer,  bear,  or  wild  turkey  is  mor- 
tally wounded  such  officer  may  secure 
it  for  the  hunter. 

5.  All  persons  hunting  on  a State  Archery 
Preserve  shall,  on  or  before  December 
31st  following  the  close  of  the  open 
hunting  season,  submit  to  the  office  of 
the  Commission  at  Harrisburg  a true 
and  accurate  statement  of  all  birds  and 
animals  taken  from  such  preserve  dur- 
ing said  season. 

6.  Camping,  or  the  use  of  camp  sites, 
within  such  preserves,  except  for  official 
purposes,  shall  not  be  permitted. 

7.  Grazing,  or  permitting  the  grazing  of, 
domestic  livestock  within  such  pre- 
serves, except  by  written  permission 
from  the  office  of  the  Commission,  shall 
not  be  permitted. 

8.  Placing  private  advertisements,  signs, 
or  posters  on  archery  preserves  shall 
not  be  permitted. 

9.  Gathering,  or  removing  berries,  mush- 
rooms, fruits  or  nuts,  or  vines  of  any 
kind  shall  be  prohibited,  although  writ- 
ten permits  may  be  issued  by  the  office 
of  the  Commission  to  individuals  for 
such  varieties  and  in  such  quantities  as 
may  be  justified,  on  all  or  any  portion 
of  such  lands. 

10.  Certain  roads  on  such  preserves,  desig- 
nated by  gates,  signs  or  posters,  shall 
be  closed  to  vehicular  traffic  except  for 
representatives  of  public  conservation 
or  police  agencies  when  on  official  busi- 
ness, or  for  persons  who  may  be 
granted  special  permits  by  the  office  of 
the  Commission. 

There  were  approximately  fifty  archery 
preserve  permits  sold  for  hunting  on  these 


two  areas  during  the  past  hunting  season. 
The  first  deer  was  killed  in  Archery  Pre- 
serve No.  1,  near  Benton,  on  December  4,  by 
Dr.  M.  G.  Colvin  and  C.  O.  Samuelson,  of 
Lycoming  County.  Both  men  stalked  the 
deer  and  killed  it  at  a range  of  about  twenty 
yards.  One  arrow  pierced  the  lungs  and  heart 
of  the  animal  and  it  died  within  two  minutes. 

The  modern  bows  in  use  for  hunting  are 
patterned  after  the  famous  long  - bows  of 
English  archery  and  are  capable  of  driving 
an  arrow  with  plenty  of  power  to  kill  a deer 
at  a full  hundred  yards.  They  are  accurate  at 
a range  of  80  yards,  but  archers  claim  that 
they  are  capable  of  killing  as  long  as  the 
arrow  is  in  flight.  Bows  ordinarily  used  by 
deer  hunters  range  in  pull  from  40  to  80 
pounds,  with  an  average  of  50  to  60.  The 
pull  of  a hunting  bow  refers  to  the  number 
of  pounds’  effort  necessary  to  draw  the  bow 
to  the  full  length  of  an  arrow.  The  weight 
of  a bow  does  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  the 
shooting,  but  it  does  have  a bearing  on  the 
distance  which  an  arrow  may  fly  and  the 
force  of  its  hitting. 

One  of  the  best  bow  woods  is  Oregon 
yew,  which  takes  preference  on  the  target 
range.  This  wood  is  expensive  and  is  not 
used  as  extensively  for  hunting  bows  as 
osage  orange.  While  probably  not  as  effi- 
cient for  shooting  as  bows  of  yew,  yet  the 
osage  orange  makes  a better  hunting  bow 
because  of  its  ruggedness  and  because  of  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  break  so  easily.  Other 
woods  used  in  making  bows  are  lemonwood, 
red  cedar,  ash,  hickory,  ironwood,  etc. 

Arrows  used  for  hunting  are  ordinarily 
made  of  birch  with  a footing  of  some  hard- 
wood like  black  walnut  or  hard  maple. 
Other  woods  used  in  making  arrows  are  ash, 
Norway  pine,  Port  Orford  cedar,  fir  and 
willow.  They  are  26  to  28  inches  long, 
eleven-thirty-seconds  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  tipped  with  broadheads  of  spring  steel 
two  to  three  inches  in  length  and  with  sharp- 
ened edges. 

On  the  other  extremity,  arrows  are  feath- 
ered to  make  them  move  directly  forward. 
Feathers  used  in  hunting  arrows  are  tri- 
angular in  shape  and  about  four  inches  long. 
Feathers  of  target  arrows  are  cut  small  and 
rounded.  Larger  feathers  are  necessary  in 
hunting  arrows  to  control  the  heavier  missiles 


with  their  steel  broadhead  points.  Modern 
arrows  are  made  with  feathers  of  the  turkey, 
hawk,  peacock  or  eagle;  however,  arrow- 
smiths  may  use  the  wing  feathers,  if  they 
happen  to  be  stiff,  of  any  large  bird. 

Archers  claim  that  learning  to  shoot  with 
bow  and  arrow  is  more  difficult  than  learn- 
ing to  shoot  with  a rifle.  Hunting  bows  are 
usually  not  equipped  with  sights,  although 
some  target  bows  do  have  adjustable  sights. 
It  is  necessary  that  one  be  especially  skillful 
and  in  good  practice  to  be  able  to  shoot  ac- 
curately with  bow  and  arrow  while  hunting 
in  hilly,  wooded  territory  where  many  ob- 
stacles must  be  overcome. 

There  is  very  little  danger  from  accidents 
in  hunting  with  bow  and  arrow.  The  archer 
must  see  his  target  clearly  and  is  not  liable 
to  shoot  when  he  sees  the  brush  move  as 
sometimes  happens  with  rifle  hunters.  The 
smallest  twig  may  deflect  the  arrow  and  re- 
sult in  a miss. 

In  order  to  stimulate  more  interest  in  deer 
hunting  with  bow  and  arrow,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Archery  Association,  Lancaster, 
(Continued  from  Page  31) 
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A heavy  steel  bow  more  suitable  for  big  game. 
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Big  game  broadheads,  showing  different  types 
of  barbs. 
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Dr.  M.  G.  Colvin,  right,  and  C.  O.  Samuelson  of  Lycoming  County  with  the  first  deer 
killed  by  bow  and  arrow  on  the  Archery  Preserve  in  Sullivan  County. 
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EDITOR’S  NOTE: 

While  the  Game  Commission  appreciates 
the  spirit  which  prompts  the  pursuit  of  this 
enthusiastic  sport  at  the  same  time  it  is  ob- 
ligated to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
game  law  does  not  permit  the  use  of  fal- 
cons in  taking  game. 

Furthermore  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Duck  Hawks  are  VERY  RARE  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  their  possession,  unless  by 
special  permit,  is  illegal. 


LAST  Spring  I decided  that  there  was 
one  type  of  sport  that  I knew  nothing 
about  and  that  I would  like  very  much  to 
make  an  attempt  at  practicing.  Falconry,  the 
most  ancient  of  all  sports  and  perhaps  the 
most  difficult.  Therefore,  I obtained  for  my- 
self a falcon,  in  fact  two  of  them.  Since  then 
one  of  them  has  escaped  and  I have  bid  her 
■Godspeed  and  fond  farewells. 

These  birds  have  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion, and  my  sportsmen  friends  and  the  pop- 
ulation in  general  have  asked  so  many  ques- 
tions about  them  that  I imagine  a short 
article  on  these  birds  will  not  go  amiss  in 
“Pennsylvania  Game  News.”  I have  only  to 
appear  anywhere  in  public  with  my  “Lady 
Ruk”  on  my  fist,  to  be  deluged  with  the  fol- 
lowing: “What  is  it?”  “Where  did  it  come 
from?”  “Does  it  talk?”  “Did  you  try  split- 
ting its  tongue?”  “Does  it  bite?”  and  even, 
“Does  it  steal  babies?”  The  reason  for  this 
last  question  probably  is  the  recent  appear- 
ance in  one  of  the  popular  picture  maga- 
zines of  a supposed  eagle  snatching  up  a 
human  child.  To  the  average  person  this 
picture  was  very  misleading  if  the  caption 
was  not  read  carefully.  Anyone  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  birds  would  see  at  a glance 
that  the  bird  is  a very  poorly  mounted  speci- 
men. Also  it  is  not  likely  that  a photograph- 
er would  stand  by  and  calmly  take  pictures 
of  such  a procedure.  The  only  birds  of  prey 
that  are  strong  enough  to  pick  up  a baby 
are  the  golden  and  bald  eagles.  There  seems 
to  be  very  few  authenticated  cases  of  such 
occurrences.  However,  as  a cause  of  infant 
mortality  eagles  can  be  considered  about 
zero.  Babies  are  not  left  out  in  the  open  un- 
attended or  at  least  they  should  not  be. 

I do  not  want  to  give  the  impression  in 
this  article  that  I am  an  accomplished  fal- 
coner. I am  in  fact  the  rankest  amateur. 
However,  there  are  men  in  our  state  who 
are  really  becoming  accomplished  falconers. 
I only  hope  to  catch  up  to  these  men  some- 
time in  the  next  few  years.  The  art  requires 
the  patience  of  Job,  an  inborn  love  of  wild 
creatures  and  a complete  control  of  temper. 
Its  difficulties  make  the  training  of  dogs 
child’s  play.  A dog  usually  desires  to  do 
what  his  master  wishes.  A falcon  has  no 
such  desire.  A spanking  once  in  a while  may 
do  a dog  a great  deal  of  good.  One  solitary 
spank  would  probably  ruin  a falcon.  I would 
not  advise  many  of  my  friends  to  attempt 
falconry.  But  for  those  who  were  born  with 
an  irresistible  love  for  wild  things,  the  keep- 
ing in  captivity  under  the  right  conditions 
of  one  of  the  birds  of  prey,  for  a time,  is 
a most  enlightening  adventure.  The  proud 
courage  in  the  birds’  mental  make-up  and  the 
wondrous  perfection  of  their  living  bodies 
gives  a new  understanding  and  admiration 
of  this  great  class  of  birds. 

Zoologically  a falcon  is  any  of  the  hawks 
belonging  to  the  family  Falconidae.  These 
are  the  long  wing  hawks.  The  wings  are 
long  and  sharply  pointed,  the  tail  is  of  me- 
dium length  and  the  upper  bill  has  a notch 
on  either  side.  Most  of  them  show  dark 
moustaches  on  the  sides  of  the  head.  Only 
three  species  are  likely  to  be  seen  in  Penn- 
sylvania. The  little  sparrow  hawk  is  quite 
common  and  often  nests  in  bird  boxes  and 


in  buildings.  It  is  one  of  our  most  beautiful 
and  beneficial  birds.  The  pigeon  hawk  is 
rare  and  is  usually  seen  only  during  migra- 
tions. The  sparrow  hawk  is  often  mistaken 
for  a pigeon  hawk.  The  duck  hawk  or  per- 
egrine falcon,  to  which  the  name  “falcon” 
is  usually  restricted,  is  also  far  from  being 
a common  bird. 

The  name  of  the  American  duck  hawk  is 
Falco  peregrinus  anatum  while  the  corres- 
ponding name  of  the  European  peregrine  is 
Falco  peregrinus  peregrinus.  Thus  our  fal- 
con is  a subspecies  of  the  old  world  falcon. 
Except  for  minor  color  variations  the  two 
birds  are  identical.  Their  habits  are  the  same. 
Thus  our  duck  hawk  is  the  same  kind  of 
bird  that  has  been  so  highly  prized  by  kings 
and  noblemen  for  thousands  of  years. 

The  name  falcon  in  the  technical  lingo  of 
the  sport  is  only  applied  to  the  female.  The 
male  is  a tiercel.  As  in  all  birds  of  prey 
the  female  is  larger  and  stronger  than  the 
male.  She  is  about  1/3  larger  in  all  propor- 
tions and  is  accordingly  better  than  the 
tiercel  as  a hunter. 

In  nature  the  duck  hawk  is  about  the  acme 
of  bird  life  destroyers.  It  feeds  almost  en- 
tirely on  birds  and  can  catch  any  bird  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  chimney  swift. 
It  has  been  known  to  strike  down  full  sized 
geese.  During  the  nesting  season  it  kills  large 
numbers  of  small  brids,  robins,  thrushes, 
orioles,  blackbirds,  etc.  But  do  not  jump  at 
conclusions.  The  species  should  not  be  per- 
secuted. It  is  now  a protected  bird  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  rightly  so.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  protecting  this  species. 

The  first  and  probably  most  important  is 
that  it  is  one  of  the  climax  birds  of  all  avian 
evolution.  The  speed  and  aerial  skill  of  this 
bird  is  almost  unbelievable.  Its  courage  and 
the  clean  sporting  way  in  which  it  strikes 
down  its  prey  should  be  a model  for  human 
sportsmen.  No  catching  of  lowly  mice  or 
insects  or  of  sick  and  weak  individuals  by 
this  bird.  It  takes  its  prey  in  full  flight  by 
sheer  flying  skill  and  kills  quickly  and  clean- 
ly. The  people  who  admire  such  a bird  are 
increasingly  numerous.  Nature  education  is 
changing  many  people  from  “dickey-bird” 
lovers  to  real  nature  students  interested  in 
all  of  nature  and  these  folk  gain  an  infinite 
amount  of  pleasure  in  watching  the  noble 
peregrine  make  his  lordly  stoop  onto  his 
prey.  We  can  well  afford  the  comparatively 
small  amount  of  bird  life  destroyed  by  the 
combined  duckhawk  population  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  support  of  these  nature  students 
is  very  much  needed  in  the  ever-expanding 
conservation  programs  of  the  modern  state. 
Not  all  conservation  consists  of  preserving 
game  and  fish.  There  are  other  animals  and 
people  with  other  interests  in  nature  to  be 
considered. 

If  the  duck  hawk  ever  should  become  abun- 
dant it  would  certainly  be  a very  serious 
menace  to  bird  life.  But  it  is  not  abundant 
and  never  will  be.  Probably  there  are  not 
over  30  or  40  nesting  duckhawks  in  all  the 
state.  The  rarity  of  the  bird  is  due  in  some 
measure  to  shooting  and  to  egg  collecting, 
but  if  both  of  these  were  stopped  entirely 
still  there  would  be  no  great  increase.  The 
nests  of  these  birds  are  rock  ledges  far  up 
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on  the  face  of  some  cliff  overlooking  a river 
or  lake.  Only  one  pair  will  nest  in  any  one 
area.  Any  others  trying  to  invade  the  area 
are  quickly  driven  away.  Since  the  number 
of  such  nesting  sites  is  very  limited  in  Penn- 
sylvania we  will  never  have  a large  duck- 
hawk  population.  Extermination  of  the  en- 
tire Pennsylvania  falcon  population  could  be 
easily  accomplished  and  to  most  of  us  it 
would  be  an  inexcusable  crime. 

The  same  as  all  wild  animals,  the  feeding 
habits  of  the  duckhawk  are  partly  beneficial. 
He  is  a deadly  enemy  of  the  bluejay  and 
the  jay  when  it  becomes  too  abundant  can 
cause  a lot  of  damage  by  nest  robbing. 
Crows  often  are  seen  heckling  the  large  bu- 
teonine  hawks.  They  never  heckle  the  duck- 
hawk.  In  this  case  the  hawk  does  the  heck- 
ling. They  can  and  do  overtake  crows  and 
knock  them  out  of  the  air.  Also  they  have 
been  known  to  attack  and  kill  the  large 
owls  such  as  the  great-horned  and  arctic 
when  they  venture  too  near  the  aerie. 

I will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  plum- 
age of  the  falcon.  I will  refer  the  reader  to 
the  portrait  done  by  Louis  Fuertes  in  For- 
bush’s  “Birds  of  Massachusetts  and  other 
New  England  States.”  To  me  this  is  not  only 
the  greatest  of  Fuertes’  pictures  but  the 
greatest  bird  portrait  ever  made.  Its  true 
rank  is  with  the  great  masterpieces  of  art. 
Fuertes  must  have  loved  this  bird  especially 
to  have  reached  such  perfection. 

The  most  spectacular  display  of  this  very 
spectacular  bird  occurs  when  it  is  savagely 
hungry  and  every  sense  and  every  muscle 
in  its  body  is  aquiver  and  alert  for  the  chase. 
It  usually  hunts  while  awing.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  wing  beats  and  the  great  power 
and  ease  of  flight  are  very  characteristic 
of  this  hawk.  Once  learned  it  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten.  The  wings  are  long  and  pointed 
and  they  give  the  impression  of  being  very 
flexible.  At  times  a peculiar  quivering  mo- 
tion of  the  wings  can  be  observed  as  if  all 
the  feathers  were  alive,  moveable  and  vi- 
brating in  unison. 

The  usual  method  of  attack  is  from  over- 
head. With  the  greatest  of  ease  the  bird 
mounts  to  a great  height  and  then  patrols 
the  river  valley.  Sooner  or  later  the  bird 
life  below  will  forget  about  the  presence  of 
the  soaring  falcon  above.  Some  luckless 
pigeon  or  jay  will  start  a flight  across  the 
valley.  Then  like  a thunderbolt  the  hawk 
drops.  In  all  nature  there  is  nothing  more 
amazing  than  this  rocket-like  “stoop”  of  the 
falcon.  One  does  not  see  it  often  in  these 
regions.  I have  seen  it  only  eight  times  in 
some  25  years  of  observing  birds.  If  you 
chance  to  see  it,  by  all  that  is  good  and  holy 
do  not  spoil  it  all  by  discharging  a gun. 
Stand  in  awe  and  reverence  of  what  nature 
hath  wrought.  The  rush  of  air  through  the 
wings  crescendos  to  a roar  of  unbelievable 
loudness.  The  prey  now  fully  aware  of  what 
is  happening  puts  on  a display  of  its  own. 
Every  bit  of  reserve  energy  is  called  forth 
and  the  bird  makes  haste  for  the  nearest 
shelter.  As  the  falcon  strikes,  a deft  blow 
of  the  talons,  too  quick  to  be  seen,  either 
breaks  the  neck  or  sometimes  tears  a great 
hole  in  the  prey.  Small  birds  are  usually 
snatched  up  in  the  talons.  Larger  birds  are 


allowed  to  drop  but  the  falcon  turns  and 
catches  them  before  they  reach  the  ground. 
Sometimes  there  is  a miss.  Then  the  falcon 
bounds  with  no  apparent  effort  at  all  to  a 
sufficient  height  for  another  stoop. 

Reports  are  often  heard  of  the  clumsiness 
of  duckhawks,  how  they  often  strike  wide 
of  the  mark,  miss  and  give  up  the  chase. 
Those  who  keep  falcons  know  very  well  what 
happens  in  these  cases.  In  the  first  place  a 
falcon  that  is  really  hungry  is  about  as 
savage  as  a tiger  under  similar  conditions. 
There  is  no  question  of  their  giving  up.  The 
desire  for  food  is  paramount  in  the  bird’s 
mind  and  until  that  desire  is  satisfied  it 
would  die  sooner  than  give  up.  However,  it 
is  probably  rather  easy  for  a falcon  to  ap- 
pease its  hunger.  A minute  for  the  stoop 
and  the  kill  and  15  minutes  for  plucking  and 
tearing  the  prey  to  pieces,  and  the  rest  of  the 
bird’s  day  is  free  of  care.  These  misdirected 
stoops  of  the  falcon  are  the  expression  of  a 
spirit  of  play.  Last  April  I watched  a tiercel 
stoop  5 times  at  a crow.  Each  time  he  dove 
a few  feet  ahead  of  the  crow  and  made  the 
crow  turn  in  a new  direction.  Each  time  the 
tiercel  bounded  back  into  the  air  and  over- 
took the  crow  with  very  little  effort.  He 
finally  left  the  crow  and  flew  leisurely  back 
to  his  mountain  crag.  There  is  a case  on 
record  of  a falcon  knocking  3 blue  wing  teal 
out  of  a flock  and  not  even  stopping  to  pick 
them  up  although  such  cases  seem  to  be  ex- 
ceptional. It  is  reasonable  to  expect  such  a 
bird  as  a falcon  whose  living  depends  upon 
being  in  the  pink  of  condition  to  spend 
much  of  its  time  in  aerial  practice.  As  in 
many  wild  animals  falcons  seem  to  possess 
a desire  to  play  and  this  play  has  a great 
value  since  it  increases  the  skill  of  the  bird 
in  its  most  vital  function,  securing  food. 

Falcons  nest  early.  Usually  the  young  are 
out  of  the  nest  by  June  1.  The  whole  family 
now  seems  to  be  pervaded  with  a sense  of 
well-being.  They  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
home  cliff  throughout  the  summer  and  are 
often  seen  soaring  and  indulging  in  all  kinds 
of  stunt  flying.  Catching  butterflies  in  the 
air  seems  to  afford  them  a great  deal  of 
pleasure.  They  snatch  them  out  of  the  air 
and  usually  drop  them  with  no  attempt  at 
eating  them.  It  takes  good  solid  meat  to 
feed  such  birds  as  these. 

I have  mentioned  that  falcons  sometimes 
take  small  birds.  This  is  probably  more  dif- 
ficult than  taking  larger  species.  Once  I was 
lucky  enough  to  see  one  of  the  Taughan- 
nock  duck  hawks  take  two  barn  swallows 
at  one  time.  These  hawks  nest  in  Taug- 
hannock  Glen  close  to  the  170  foot  Taug- 
hannock  Falls  along  Cayuga  Lake  in  New 
York  State.  Barn  swallows  are  fast  fliers 
and  excellent  dodgers.  Nevertheless  this 
hawk  grabbed  one  in  each  foot.  In  taking 
one  it  actually  tipped  over  on  its  back  in 
midair,  reached  upward  just  in  time  to  grasp 
the  swallow. 

Falcons  do  not  like  to  fly  through  trees 
during  a chase.  The  reason  for  this  is  ob- 
vious. They  fly  too  fast  and  their  wings  are 
too  long.  If  one  should  accidentally  strike 
a branch  with  a wing  while  flying  at  100 
miles  an  hour  it  might  mean  a broken  wing 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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BEING  born  and  reared  at  the  foot  of  the  Kittatinny  Moun- 
tains in  Pennsylvania  was  my  good  fortune.  While  many 
youngsters  my  age  were  learning  Latin,  French,  Spanish  and  the 
correct  usage  of  the  English  language,  I was  taking  a course  in 
the  positive  and  comparative  degree  of  the  wild  birds  and  wild 
animals  of  Pennsylvania. 

That  good  old  Dad  of  mine,  who  loved  his  gun  and  dogs,  was 
so  afraid  that  his  only  Son  would  grow  up  to  be  a shiftless  sort, 
if  he  were  permitted  to  roam  the  fields,  woods  and  streams  with- 
out some  restrictions. 

I have  no  doubt  that  his  problem  gave  him  quite  some  concern, 
because  one  morning  in  September  he  came  to  me  and  asked  what 
I intended  to  do  when  I had  grown  to  manhood.  At  that  time 
I was  fifteen  years  of  age,  had  passed  the  common  school  exam- 
ination and,  there  not  being  a high  school  within  ten  miles,  I 
felt  that  my  book  learning  had  ended.  I could  name  the  forty- 
eight  States  in  alphabetical  order,  supply  the  capitals  and  chief 
cities,  work  square  and  cube  root,  and  knew  a little  about  William 
the  Conqueror  and  nearly  all  the  Indian  Chiefs  of  America. 

Well,  I was  in  a tough  spot.  I had  already  found  several  good 
locations  to  trap  vermin  and  had  been  watching  a flock  of  wild 
turkeys  since  blackberry  picking  time.  I knew  what  he  was  driv- 
ing at  and  it  gave  me  a nauseated  feeling.  He  realized  that  a crisis 
had  been  reached  in  my  young  life  and  he  was  going  to  try  and 
pilot  me  safely  over  it.  It  was  rather  difficult  for  him  to  say,  “Son, 
where  would  I have  been  today,  if  I had  not  gone  on  to  school?” 
because  he  hadn’t.  He  didn’t  say  it  either.  But  here  is  what  he 
did  say,  “Son,  they  tell  me  that  these  Military  Academies  are 
places  that  they  teach  wing-shooting,  as  well  as  rifle  and  pistol 
shooting,  horse  back  riding,  swimming,  etc.”  He  elaborated  for 
some  time  on  this  subject,  but  all  the  while  I saw  in  my  mind’s 
eye,  Old  'Gold  Horn,  that  mammoth  buck  that  stayed  in  Rex- 
roth’s  bottom.  My  eyes  were  focused  in  Dad’s  direction,  but  I 
couldn’t  see  him,  because  I was  watching  three  gray  squirrels 
chasing  each  other  up  and  down  that  old  gum  tree  that  stood  just 
below  the  picnic  ground.  I could  hear  Mitchell’s  old  Speed  driv- 
ing the  red  fox  along  the  mountain  side.  To  leave  such  a rendez- 
vous would  be  complete  oblivion. 

Dad  was  undaunted  by  his  inferior  salesmanship.  He  changed  his 
tactics.  For  the  next  six  weeks  I received  letters  of  invitation 
from  nearly  all  the  schools  in  the  U.  S.  A.  One  institution  went 
so  far  as  to  send  a cadet  in  all  his  uniform  to  see  me  and  tell 
me  what  a fine  time  they  all  had  at  this  school.  I was  a good  bit 
like  a sunfish  that  saw  the  point  of  the  hook  protruding  from  the 
bait.  I wiggled  around  it  somewhat,  but  didn’t  even  take  a nibble. 
Time  had  now  arrived  that  it  was  too  late  to  enroll  as  a full- 
fledged  freshman  in  any  of  the  schools.  Was  I tickled?  I could 
hunt  and  trap  all  fall. 

Sometime  during  the  next  summer,  Dad  sold  the  idea  to  sev- 
eral of  the  local  young  folks  that  a good  school  to  go  to  was  a 
normal  school.  That  the  teaching  profession  was  a stepping  stone 
to  something  better.  He  had  bargained  to  transport  these  pros- 
pective students  to  and  from  the  said  school  for  two  dollars  per 
week  each.  He  couldn’t  drive  the  Model  “T”  but  I could.  So  you 
see  how  he  finally  landed  me  in  school.  I protested  quite  a bit, 
but  I could  see  the  red  in  his  eyes  and  that  meant  war.  Not  desir- 
ing to  be  hors  de  combat  I accepted  the  nomination.  The  trans- 
formation of  an  Ike  Walton  into  a school  teacher  was  no  easy 
job.  In  fact,  it  was  the  same  as  trying  to  change  the  spots  on  a 
leopard  and  that  you  can’t  very  well  do. 


SLIPPERY  SAL" 

By  W.  W.  BRITTON 


That  stepping  stone  idea  was  all  right.  I waited  twelve  years 
before  I had  an  opportunity  to  make  the  step  I had  hoped  would 
come.  Now  for  five  years  I have  been  with  the  things  I love; 
namely;  Wildlife. 

To  be  able  to  translate  the  various  types  of  wildlife  language 
requires  diligent  study  and  aptness.  Their  actions  many  times 
puzzle  my  ability  as  an  interpreter.  Day  after  day  I have  pondered 
over  some  queer  maneuver  which  I observed,  and  many  times 
I am  unable  to  fathom  its  meaning.  Nevertheless,  I find  content- 
ment and  enjoyment  in  their  companionship.  You,  too,  can  find 
real  pleasure  in  the  woods  when  you  are  the  observer  and  not  the 
observed. 

Among  the  many  wild  things  which  I have  had  an  individual 
interest  for,  was  Slippery  Sal,  a big  female  raccoon  that  lived  along 
the  Conodoguinet  Creek.  She  had  as  many  different  hide-outs 
as  a gangster.  Time  and  again  she  would  out-smart  the  best 
coon  dogs  in  the  valley. 

One  night  in  early  November  a coon  hunting  party  had  set  out 
to  capture  Slippery  Sal.  Learning  of  the  proposed  hunt  and  hop- 
ing that  she  would  give  them  the  slip  as  she  had  always  done 
before,  I went  to  this  location  traveling  incognito  to  insure  her 
a square  deal.  One  of  the  fellows  carried  a cross-cut  saw,  one 
an  axe,  another  a shotgun,  another  a mattock  and  the  last  one  a 
pair  of  pole  climbers.  With  such  equipment  it  led  me  to  believe 
that  they  had  been  angered  by  Sal’s  cleverness  in  evenings  past. 
The  mob  spirit  was  prevailing  rather  than  good  sportsmanship. 
They  were  out  to  put  an  end  to  this  cunning  animal. 

Around  ten  p.  m.  the  dogs  struck  old  Slippery’s  tracks  in  a lit- 
tle gully  where  she  had  gone  to  do  a little  fishing.  It  took  a lit- 
tle while  for  them  to  get  it  straightened  out,  but  they  finally  suc- 
ceeded and  the  chase  was  on.  They  were  heading  for  the  Cono- 
doguinet. When  the  dogs  arrived  on  the  banks,  coon  and  scent 
had  apparently  vanished  into  thin  air.  The  dogs  raced  up  one  side 
and  down  the  other  of  the  Creek.  S'everal  of  them  swam  around 
in  the  water  opposite  the  point  of  vanish. 

The  hunters  were  not  going  to  be  out-done  this  time.  The  same 
thing  had  happened  before,  but  not  just  at  this  particular  point. 
A big  man,  with  a “Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep”  voice, 
said,  “John,  you  and  Jake  go  down  to  the  riffles  and  cross.  Take 
Bingo  and  Nell.  Go  down  the  other  side  of  the  Creek  to  the 
swinging  bridge,  cross  and  come  up  this  side.  The  rest  of  us 
will  go  up  this  side  to  the  old  fording,  cross  and  come  down  yon 
side  and  meet  you  here.” 

It  would  be  incredible  for  me  to  say  that  Slippery  Sal  was  giv- 
ing this  party  the  HAW’  HAW’.  No,  even  though  she  could  have 
understood  English,  I doubt  whether  she  would  have  given  them 
the  raspberry.  That  would  have  been  unladylike  and  she  was  in- 
deed a cultured  female. 

After  several  hours  of  diligent  and  unsuccessful  searching,  the 
group  met  at  the  vanishing  point  as  they  had  agreed  to  do.  A 
couple  of  the  younger  members  sprawled  out  on  the  leaves,  while 
the  older  men  very  seriously  debated  Slippery  Sal’s  vanishing  act. 
The  fellow,  called  John,  entertained  the  idea  that  it  was  not  a rac- 
coon that  the  dogs  had  run.  He  inferred  that  it  might  have  been  a 
deer.  This  brought  a quick  retort  from  the  man  with  the  basso 
voice.  He  was  the  owner  of  old  Major,  and  from  all  accounts, 
Major  was  the  dog  of  dogs.  He  didn’t  seem  to  relish  the  intima- 
tion that  Major  would  trifle  with  deer.  John  tried  to  cover  up  his 
blunder  by  saying  that  perhaps  the  young  dogs  had  started  the 
deer  and  old  Major  being  over-anxious  followed  in  the  chase  and 
after  they  had  gotten  as  far  as  the  creek,  saw  their  mistake.  It 
would  have  been  just  as  well  for  John  to  have  kept  silent,  as  the 
big  man  was  very  positive  that  it  was  Slippery  Sal  and  nothing 
that  anyone  could  say  would  alter  his  supposition.  He  vowed  and 
declared  that  he  would  hunt  for  her  and  get  her,  if  it  took  him  until 
the  Fourth  of  July.  That  was  just  braggadocio.  He  had  a coon 
(Continued  on  page  29) 
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SKUNKED 

By  N.  R.  CASILLO 


// 


BURR  ROGERS  told  us  about  the  family  of  skunks  that  lived 
under  the  main  camp  building.  A young,  sleek  female  and  four 
short-striped  youngsters.  “You  know,”  he  continued  reflectively, 
“I’d  like  one  of  them  for  a pet  if  I only  knew  how  to  remove  the 
scent  sacs.” 

“That’s  easy,”  interrupted  Mac.  “If  some  one  will  catch  the 
skunk  I’ll  perform  the  operation.” 

“It’s  a bargain,”  Bill  Klee  broke  in.  “I’ll  have  one  for  you  this 
afternoon,  and  then  let’s  see  you  do  your  stuff.” 

“Easy,”  confidently  replied  Mac.  “In  fact  it’s  a dead  cinch  when 
the  operation  is  performed  under  water.” 

“Yeah — but  who’s  going  to  hold  it?”  asked  Bill. 

“I’ll  take  care  of  that  when  the  time  comes.” 

Early  that  afternoon  Bob,  Burr  and  Mac  took  a jaunt  down 
Coon  Creek.  It  having  been  agreed  that  I was  to  remain  in  camp 
with  Bill  and  help  him  catch  the  animal.  “Now,  don’t  forget,” 
were  Mac’s  parting  words,  “preferably  a young  one.” 

“Young  or  old,  you’ll  have  your  workout,”  growled  Bill. 

Soon  after  the  boys  had  left  and  things  had  quieted  down,  we 
were  attracted  by  a slight  noise  in  the  vicinity  of  the  garbage 
can,  located  around  a corner  of  the  building  a score  of  feet  from 
the  kitchen  door. 

Bill  and  I exchanged  glances  and  tiptoed  to  the  door.  And  sure 
enough,  there  was  the  mother  clinging  to  the  topmost  rim  of 
the  can  fishing  out  juicy  morsels  and  dropping  them  to  her  hungry 
offspring  below. 

Suddenly,  something  startled  her  and  for  one  with  so  matronly 
a figure  she  was  surprisingly  agile.  In  a moment  she  was  well  on 
her  way  to  the  den  under  the  building.  The  youngsters,  about 
nine  or  ten  weeks  old  and  about  the  size  of  kittens  of  the  same 
age,  were  more  leisurely  in  their  retreat;  following  the  mother 
with  slow,  deliberate  steps.  It  was  too  much  for  Bill.  Like  one 
possessed  he  grabbed  a landing  net  and  gave  chase. 

At  this  turn  in  affairs,  the  young  scuttled  for  the  nearest  shel- 
ter, a plank  bridging  a ditch,  while  the  mother  from  the  safety 
of  her  den  could  be  heard  stamping  her  feet  indignantly.  In  a 
few  minutes  they  mustered  enough  courage  to  cross  the  few  feet 
separating  them  from  the  security  of  the  den.  And  as  each  little 
animal  ventured  forth.  Bill  would  make  a wild  sweep  with  the 
net  and  succeeded  in  missing  all  four  of  them. 

Immediately  after  that  side-splitting  episode  we  began  the  con- 
struction of  a box  trap  of  the  figure-four  type.  It  wasn’t  long 
before  the  trap  was  set  and  baited  with  bacon  rind  and  a few 
fragments  of  cooked  fish.  After  viewing  our  efforts  with  some 
satisfaction  we  went  indoors,  where  Bill  plunged  into  an  unfin- 
ished book  while  I attempted  to  scrape  a week’s  stubble  from  my 
face. 

I had  scarcely  finished  shaving  when  a hollow  thump  announced 
that  the  trap  had  been  sprung. 

Bill  jumped  up  excitedly.  “We’ve  got  one!”  he  yelled,  running 
for  the  kitchen  door.  I followed  closely,  lather  still  covering  parts 
of  my  face. 

The  trap  was  sprung  and  from  the  slight  scratching  sound  issu- 
ing from  it,  our  victim  was  inside.  Gingerly  I lifted  the  con- 
trivance, intending  to  carry  it  down  to  the  dock.  But,  I nearly 
dropped  it  in  my  astonishment.  The  weight  was  much  too  great 
for  a young  animal. 

I carefully  set  the  trap  down  and  looked  at  the  puzzled  Bill. 
“Say,”  I anxiously  asked.  “Do  you  suppose  we’ve  gone  and  caught 
the  old  one  by  any  chance?” 

“No,  I wouldn’t  think  so,  I’m  pretty  sure  it’s  a young  one,” 
was  Bill’s  assurance.  “They’re  the  tamest  and  would  first  investi- 
gate the  bait.”  As  I was  about  to  pick  it  up  again  he  suggested. 
"Wait,  we  can  make  sure.”  Whereupon  he  picked  up  a stick  and 
approached  the  trap.  “I’ll  strike  the  box  and  if  it’s  the  old  one 
she’ll  let  loose,  if  it’s  not,  why  then,  nothing  will  happen.”  Fair 


enough  I thought,  but  drew  discreetly  aside  even  tho’  I knew  that 
the  box  was  more  or  less  tight. 

After  a number  of  sharp  raps  and  a severe  shaking  had  been 
administered  and  nothing  happened,  we  elatedly  carried  the  trap 
and  its  prisoner  down  to  the  dock. 

Placing  a fish  live  box  over  the  trap  I tilted  the  former  enough 
to  enable  Bill  to  insert  an  oar.  With  the  arrangement  he  could 
shove  the  box  containing  the  skunk  from  the  base  upon  which 
it  rested  and  thereby  release  the  animal. 

Carefully  he  slipped  the  thin  oar  blade  under  the  opening  pro- 
vided and  gave  a slight  investigative  push.  “Wow!”  he  yelled  as 
we  both  immediately  became  aware  that  the  skunk,  young  or 
old,  male  or  female,  had  full  and  able  control  of  all  its  faculties. 
At  such  close  quarters  the  stench  was  stingingly  pungent. 

Bill’s  efforts  had  pushed  the  box  from  the  base  sufficiently  to 
permit  the  animal  to  insert  a claw  between  the  space.  Then  we 
saw  its  black  snout  appear  while  we  looked  on  fascinated.  With 
a final  heave  it  was  out,  a much  disgruntled  matron. 

“It’s  the  old  lady  herself!”  Bill  cried.  “What’ll  we  do?” 

“I  think  the  live  box  will  hold  her,”  I replied  uneasily  as  I 
backed  toward  the  end  of  the  dock. 

Back  and  forth  shuffled  Mrs.  Skunk,  inspecting  the  chicken  wire 
surrounding  her.  And  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell,  she  dis- 
covered a place  large  enough  to  admit  her  head,  and  out  she 
came,  tail  flaring  and  decks  cleared  for  action. 

In  the  excitement  Bill  leaped  forward  and  threw  the  oar  as 
she  stiffly  strode  from  the  dock.  As  bad  luck  would  have  it  the 
oar  glanced  her  back  and  the  stench  increased  a hundred-fold. 
Under  the  cover  of  that  gas  attack  she  made  a successful  and 
altogether  dignified  retreat;  making  straight  for  her  den  where 
four  eager  skunklets  undoubtedly  waited  to  hear  of  her  latest 
adventure. 

Because  of  the  perfuming  that  it  had  received  it  was  virtually 
impossible  to  reset  the  trap,  so  for  a time  the  family  was  safe. 
Besides,  none  of  them  showed  a snout  for  the  remainder  of  the 
afternoon. 

At  dusk  we  received  advance  notice  of  the  trio’s  return  for 
when  they  were  still  two  or  three  hundred  yards  away  we  heard 
Burr’s  triumphant  whoop  and:  “They’s  caught  one — smell  it?” 

Bill  chuckled,  looked  at  me  significantly  and  winked.  “What 
a reception  they’ll  get.  They’ll  no  doubt  think  that  the  skunk 
is  still  in  the  trap  under  that  live  box.” 

“I  see,  or  rather  smell  that  you’ve  caught  the  old  one,”  an- 
nounced Burr  as  he  entered.  “Mac  can  work  out  on  her  in  the 
morning.”  At  which  remark  Mac  registered  anything  but  en- 
thusiasm. 

“O.  K.”  Bill  agreed,  “she’ll  keep  ’til  morning.” 

“Hey  fellas,”  came  a hail  from  the  dock.  “There’s  no  skunk 
here.” 

The  jig  was  up.  Bob’s  curiosity  had  spilled  the  beans,  for  he 
had  remained  on  the  dock  and  with  a long  pole  succeeded  in  over- 
turning the  trap.  Of  course,  we  had  to  explain. 

“They’re  all  as  tame  as  cats  and  will  be  back,”  was  my  assur- 
ance after  the  explanation. 

At  the  supper  table  the  conversation  dwelled  entirely  on 
skunks. 

Burr  claimed  that  they  could  be  driven  from  the  premises  with- 
out difficulty  if  only  scalding  water  could  be  poured  on  their 
heads.  “And  without  scenting  up  the  place  either,”  was  his  con- 
tention. 


(Continued  on  page  27) 
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The  raw  pelts  of  fur-hearing  animals  undergo  amazing  processes  before  they 
are  finally  made  into  the  coat  which  adorns  Milady  of  the  Gridiron. 


Editor’s  Note:  Information  on  fur  processing  and  photos  courtesy  Fouke 
Fur  Co.  and  A.  Hollander  & Son,  Inc. 


1 WONDER  how  many  women  ever  think  how 
much  sacrifice,  toil  and  hardship  is  necessary 
to  provide  the  furs  which  make  up  the  beautiful 
garments  they  wear,  or  realize  how  many  human 
and  mechanical  processes  the  skin  of  an  animal 
undergoes  before  it  becomes  a finished  product? 

There  is  both  humor  and  pathos  in  the  history  of  the  fur  coat, 
and  I hope  the  story  as  I tell  it  will  make  women  appreciate  these 
luxuries  more  fully. 

Winter  after  winter  thousands  of  trappers  all  over  the  world 
match  their  wits  against  the  clever  animals  which  are  so  much 
in  demand  by  the  fur  industry.  And  not  only  are  creatures  from 
the  colder  climes  thus  so  diligently  sought  after,  but  those  of  the 
warmer  zones,  such  as  the  African  leopard  and  South  American 
Ocelot  and  Jaguar,  are  assiduously  hunted  and  trapped  for  the 
same  purpose. 

There  is  probably  no  species  of  mammal  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
except  the  tough,  lacklustred  skinned  varieties,  which  does  not 
have  some  representation  in  the  fur  markets  of  the  world.  And 
the  lowly  weasel,  squirrel  and  rabbit  of  America,  as  well  as  the 
commoner  forms  of  other  countries,  often  emerge  from  the  furrier 
as  other,  more  valuable  creatures.  They  are  the  Dr.  Jekyll’s  and 
Mr.  Hyde’s  of  the  fur  industry.  Nevertheless,  they,  as  well  as  hun- 
dreds of  other  forms,  common  or  rare,  contribute  to  the  comfort 
and  fancy  of  a dress-loving  public. 

Let  us  for  a moment  visualize  the  fur  industry  from  its  begin- 
ning . . . We  see  the  farmer  lad  diligently  and  enthusiastically 
patrolling  his  little  trap  line,  ever  pitting  his  skill  against  the 
muskrat,  the  fox,  the  weasel,  and  other  fur  animals  which  inhabit 
the  region  in  which  he  lives;  we  vision  the  lone  trapper  of  the  far 
north,  “mushing”  his  team  of  huskies  over  frozen  wastes  to  civili- 
zation’s outposts,  there  to  dispose  of  his  catch,  the  result  of  months 
of  toil,  hardship  and  privation,  fraught  with  dangers  both  from 
four-footed  and  human  predators;  likewise  we  picture  the  hunts- 
men of  Africa’s  wooded  country,  their  gun-bearers  and  safari, 
often  suffering  the  ravages  of  fever  or  perhaps  even  becoming 
human  sacrifices  to  some  deadly  beast  of  the  jungle. 

We  go  a step  further  in  our  kaleidoscopic  review  and  we  see 
the  results  of  all  these  toils,  hardships  and  dangers  eventually 
delivered  to  the  fur  traders  of  the  world;  thence  to  the  processors, 
large  and  small,  whence  they  undergo  one  interesting  and  clever 
process  after  another,  ultimately  emerging  the  gorgeous  luxuries 
we  all  admire  and  desire. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  all  the  processes  which  the  pelts  un- 
dergo, for  a lot  depends  upon  the  condition  in  which  they  are 
received.  Furthermore  different  fur  houses  use  different  methods. 


I do  not  know  how  many  people  know  that  Hudson  Seal  is 
seal-dyed  muskrat,  but  it  is,  and  I doubt  if  I can  cite  any  better 
example  of  the  manifold  and  painstaking  processes  which  are  gen- 
erally or  specially  involved  than  in  this  particular  transformation. 

First  the  skins  are  “half-dressed”— a treatment  preparatory  to 
the  dyeing  process.  This  dressing  must  be  closely  supervised  to 
see  that  the  skin,  when  completed,  is  left  with  a pliable  pelt  and 
that  no  injury  is  done  to  the  fur. 

In  the  first  operation  of  dressing,  the  skins  are  inserted  in  a large 
mechanical  contrivance  commercially  known  as  a “kicking  ma- 
chine,” which  drives  the  necessary  chemical  compounds  and  in- 
gredients into  the  pores  of  the  pelt. 

Next  the  skins  are  cut  through  the  center  of  the  abdomen  length- 
wise, leaving  the  pelts  practically  in  square  form.  They  are  then 
inserted  in  a huge  drum  which  revolves  at  a given  rate  of  speed 
thus  cleansing  them.  Girls  mend  all  natural  rips  and  cut  off  the 
paws  and  frayed  edges  to  eliminate  all  possibilities  of  tearing  later. 
The  most  desirable  skins  are  then  “plucked”  by  a machine  which 
removes  from  the  side  the  obstinate  hairs  which  would  otherwise 
detract  from  the  appearance  of  the  fur.  The  next  operation  is 
“shearing”- — this  process  cuts  down  the  hairs  on  the  back,  which 
are  long  and  uneven,  so  they  will  all  be  equal  in  length. 

They  are  now  ready  for  the  initial  application  of  dye  and  are  put 
into  huge  dyeing  vats  and  immersed  in  a chemical  solution  which 
acts  only  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  hair.  From  the  dye  vat  they 
go  into  a huge  drum  which  revolves  at  tremendous  speed,  rapidly 
throwing  off  the  superfluous  liquid  which  passes  through  small 
openings  in  the  sides  of  the  tank.  When  the  extractor  is  stopped 
the  skins  are  practically  dry,  thoroughly  pliable,  and  susceptible  to 
subsequent  applications  of  dye. 

They  are  then  taken  to  a heated  drying  room  and  when  thor- 
oughly dried  are  put  in  a drum  wheel  with  the  finest  sawdust  to 
cleanse  them  from  all  foreign  matter.  After  this  there  is  a series 
of  black  dye  applied  by  hand  and  mechanical  devices  to  build  up 
a solid,  velvety  and  lustrous  effect.  After  the  last  application  the 
skins  are  “fleshed”  to  remove  any  particles  of  matter  or  grease 
adhering  to  them.  Once  again  they  are  unhaired  and  sheared  and 
then  carefully  examined,  those  which  are  not  particularly  soft  and 
pliable  being  carefully  stretched  by  hand.  When  this  is  done  they 
are  finally  ready  for  shipment  to  the  furrier  where  the  matching 
and  building  up  of  the  garment  is  consummated. 
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Such  are  the  stepping  stones  from  muskrat  to  seal,  although 
other  pelts  are  treated  more  or  less  in  the  same  manner  except 
those  which  are  designed  to  appear  naturally. 

Some  people  doubtless  may  construe  this  camouflage  or  simula- 
tion of  the  natural  pelt  as  “gypping  the  public.”  However,  by  this 
time  people  generally  understand  and  appreciate  that  the  simula- 
tion of  the  rarer  and  more  valuable  furs  through  mechanically 
treating  and  dyeing  less  valuable  furs  is  designed  not  to  hoodwink 
anyone,  but  to  provide  an  article  just  as  beautiful  and  just  as  good, 
which  can  be  bought  by  the  great  mass  of  women  at  a price  they 
can  afford.  Thus  we  have  not  only  Hudson  Seal,  but  Black 
Caracul  (Dyed  lamb  or  kid),  Lapin  (imported  rabbit),  American 
Broadtail  (processed  lamb)  and  numerous  others. 

There  is  one  great  factor  throughout  the  entire  industry  which 
must  not  be  overlooked,  however — the  conservation  of  not  only 
the  rarer,  more  valuable  creatures,  but  of  the  commoner  forms  as 
well.  We  wonder  sometimes  why  the  supply  does  not  become  ex- 
hausted. If  the  truth  were  known  it  no  doubt  has  reached  a very 
low  ebb  on  more  than  one  occasion.  Let  us  hope  and  pray  that 
sound  conservation  principles  exist  to  the  end  that  not  one  single 
species  is  ever  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  monetary  gain  or  the 
whim  of  an  unthinking  public. 

One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  wildlife  conservation  I 
know  of  centers  around  the  purchase  of  Alaska  from  Russia  in 
1867.  The  purchase  included  the  Pribilof  Islands  and  the  great 
Alaska  Seal  Herd  in  the  Bering  Sea.  The  value  of  the  sealskins 
alone  taken  from  the  islands  amounts  to  more  than  three  times 
the  amount  paid  for  the  entire  territory  of  Alaska  (Alaska  cost  the 
United  States  $7,200,000). 

This  purchase  was  one  of  Uncle  Sam’s  biggest  bargains.  Few 
people  realize  the  vast  area  of  Alaska — it  is  one-fifth  as  large  as 
all  of  the  United  States.  At  the  time  of  its  acquisition  the  seal 
herd  numbered  nearly 
4,000,000  animals.  In  1870 
the  Government  leased  the 
Islands  to  commercial 
companies  for  forty  years. 


During  that  long  period  pelagic  sealing  or  poaching  in  the  open 
sea  by  the  nationals  of  several  countries,  together  with  unrestricted 
killings  on  the  Islands,  depleted  the  herd  so  that  in  1910  there 
were  only  about  132,000  seals  left.  The  Government  then  refused 
to  renew  the  lease  and  took  over  the  management  of  the  Islands 
to  conserve  what  was  left.  Under  its  plan  the  herd  has  been  in- 
creased to  the  present  number  of  over  1,500,000  animals,  and  yet 
during  that  period  of  growth  more  than  600,000  sealskins  have 
been  taken  for  market  with  the  result  that  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  paid  into  the  United  States  Treasury  from  that  source. 

The  thorough  and  scientific  manner  in  which  the  Government  has 
handled  this  property  and  increased  its  value  is  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  conservation  of  natural  resources  in  the  history  of  our 
country. 

The  life  of  the  Alaska  Seal  is  both  romantic  and  mysterious.  The 
herd  comes  to  the  Islands  but  once  a year  to  breed  and  have  its 
young.  Each  year  the  great  herd  is  escorted  by  United  States 
Coast  Guard  ships  which  carefully  protect  it  against  illegal  sealing 
in  the  open  sea.  After  the  breeding  season  is  over  the  seals  leave 
the  islands  gradually  one  by  one,  swim  out  into  the  great  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  are  not  seen  again  on  land  or  sea  until  the  next  year 
at  breeding  time.  No  one  knows  just  where  they  go,  and  no  one 
knows  the  mystery  that  surrounds  their  lives. 

As  the  seal  herd  of  Alaska  has  thus  been  so  capably  managed, 
so  should  our  native  fur  bearers  be  managed— a matter  which 
merits  the  serious  consideration  of  every  conservationist  in  the 
United  States.  Surely  a resource  which  yields  an  annual  income  to 
trappers  of  $65,000,000  deserves  much  more  attention  than  it  is 
now  receiving. 

The  most  amazing  thing  is  that  a $500,000,000  annual  turn- 
over in  the  retail  fur  trade  even  as  late  as  1929  has  now  shrunken 
to  a turnover  of  around  $150,000,000,  and  the  entire  cause  can- 
not be  attributed  to  droughts,  floods  and  the  financial  depres- 
sion. A considerable  portion  of  it  has  been  caused  by  an  increas- 
ing scarcity  of  fur  animals — a fact  which  we  can  no  longer 

ignore  if  Milady  of  the 
future  is  to  be  as  comfort- 
ably and  beautifully 
garbed  as  her  sister  of  to- 
day. 


The  herd  comes  to  the  Islands  but  once  a year  to  breed  and  have  its  young. 
After  the  breeding  season  they  leave  one  by  one  and  are  not  seen 
again  until  the  next  year. 


THE  1937  BIS  SAME  SEASON  IN  PICTURES 


TOP  ROW — left  to  right:  1,  A Lebanon  party  at  Mountain  View,  Clinton  Coun , 
10-point  and  two  8’s;  2,  A 5-point  by  L.  A.  Wright,  of  Carnegie,  Pa;  3,  Pine  Te 
bagged  an  8 and  a 6-poi.nt;  4,  Three  bucks  and  a number  of  bobbed  shirt  tails  i I 
Camp  No,  1,  Coudersport  Pike;  5,  Camp  Hope — “in  vain” — Cherry  Run. 

SECOND  ROW — left  to  right:  1,  Harry  Llewellyn’s  portable  camp  near  Chert  1 
Robert  Hartenstine’s  5-point  Albino  at  Olsen’s  Lodge,  Hopper  Run;  3,  Three  hunti; 
and  8 big  ones — Gibbson’s  on  the  Coudersport  Pike;  4,  A real  trophy  now  ali  o 
Eight  points  and  180  lbs.  of  deer  by  Harold  Clapper  at  Chinco  Camp;  5,  A 7-poiib 
Lane,  of  Altoona.  Killed  near  English  Center. 

THIRD  ROW — left  to  right:  1,  One  7-point  and  a “porkie”  by  Chester  Sturgell,  f 
ville,  Ohio;  2,  A pair  of  22-month-old  bears  killed  in  Lycoming  County  being  imw 
former  Game  Commissioner  J.  August  Beck,  left,  and  his  father,  the  well-knowitii 
animal  painter;  3,  Harold  Stable,  New  Cumberland;  W.  M.  Stabler,  Williamspc  ; 
Fentress,  Lebanon,  met  near  the  Sullivan  County  Archery  Preserve;  4,  Many  deer  c 
at  tourist  camps;  5,  An  8-point,  a 4-point,  and  a red  fox  by  Marlin  Romig  and* 
decker,  of  Allentown,  at  Cherry  Springs. 

FOURTH  ROW — 1,  Two  9’s,  an  8 and  two  6-points  at  Sweden  Valley  tourist  cami  2 
Kettle  Creek  had  two  8-point  and  a 6-point  for  the  Rox  Bottom,  Lodge. 

FIFTH  ROW — 1,  All  4-points  at  Brown’s  Camp  No.  2,  Coudersport  Pike;  2,  Walt 
of  DuBois,  got  a 4-point  at  Madison  Hollow;  3,  John  Compton’s  7-point  taken  < 
Run  Tioga  County;  4,  Four  fine  deer  at  the  Denton  Hill  tourist  camp.  Potter  CottJ 
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THE  CATHRINE  SWAMP 

By  LLOYD  SCHERER 


MOSQUITOES  and  mud  are  the  thoughts  that  enter  many 
people’s  minds  when  the  word  “swamp”  is  mentioned,  but 
to  a nature-lover  who  has  spent  much  time  afield,  the  word  “swamp” 
comes  very  near  being  a synonym  for  “paradise.”  What  place  con- 
tains more  varied  and  interesting  wildlife?  The  bog-holes  and  dense 
swamps  that  are  usually  avoided  by  men  are  a haven  for  many 
wild  creatures. 

There  are  really  many  types  of  swamps.  One  naturally  thinks 
of  them  as  being  in  the  lowlands,  but  did  you  ever  hear  of  a hill- 
top swamp?  Of  course,  that  would  be  unusual,  but  nevertheless  we 
have  them,  big  ones,  too,  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  in  the  Allegheny 
Plateau  region,  where  the  hilltops  are  often  miles  across  and  com- 
paratively level,  that  we  find  the  mountain-top  swamps. 

One  of  the  largest  of  these,  the  Cathrine  Swamp,  is  located  in 
the  south-central  part  of  McKean  County.  It  is  about  twelve  miles 
east  of  Kane  and  four  miles  west  of  Clermont.  The  swamp  itself 
is  three  miles  in  length  and  varies  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  mile 
in  width.  It  is  surrounded  by  very  low  hills,  barely  large  enough 
to  deserve  the  name.  It  has  a local  reputation  among  deer  hunters 
as  being  a good  place  in  which  to  get  lost. 

I have  visited  the  swamp  on  two  occasions.  The  first  trip,  in 
February,  1937,  was  one  of  exploration.  The  second,  on  June  20, 
was  primarily  to  study  the  bird-life. 

There  are  four  types  of  territory  in  the  swamp,  each  grading 
into  the  others,  and  every  one  has  its  own  class  of  bird-life.  The 
types  are:  (1)  the  open  water  of  the  pond,  (2)  the  open  marsh 
containing  nothing  but  swamp  grasses,  sedges,  and  a multitude  of 
piping  frogs,  (3)  the  almost  impenetrable  growths  of  alder,  sedges, 
rushes,  swamp  grasses,  hellebore,  cinnamon  ferns,  sweet  viburnum 
bushes,  standing  dead  trees,  and  stunted  pines  and  hemlocks,  and 
(4)  the  pine  and  hemlock  woods,  thick  and  thin  on  different  parts, 
with  much  sphagnum  moss  at  the  edges. 

The  slow-moving  stream  winds  through  all  four  types.  In  the 
lower  marshes  it  averages  two  or  three  feet  deep  and  six  or  seven 
feet  wide. 

On  the  trip  in  June,  I came  to  a section  of  the  swamp  among 
the  alders  and  stunted  pines  and  hemlocks  where  a number  of 
moss-covered  logs  and  upturned  tree  roots  stuck  out  of  the  shallow 
water.  All  of  the  dead  lower  branches  of  the  hemlocks  were  covered 
on  the  upper  side  by  parmelia  lichens,  just  as  in  nearly  all  other 
parts  of  the  swamp.  It  was  there  that  I heard  a bird  voice  that 
sounded  as  if  it  was  scolding  me  for  intruding,  and  on  a low  pine 


branch  I saw  the  bird — a northern  water  thrush.  It  looked  very 
much  like  an  ovenbird  as  it  stood  there,  acting  somewhat  uneasy 
about  my  presence;  then  it  flew  to  another  limb.  The  bird  was 
incessantly  changing  its  position  and  teatering  on  the  limb.  Finally 
it  flew  to  another  part  of  its  watery  retreat,  and  I saw  it  no  more. 

The  pond  is  the  result  of  an  abandoned  beaver  dam.  The  dam 
itself  is  not  exceptionally  large,  but  it  is  in  such  a position  that  it 
floods  a wide  area.  When  I stepped  to  the  edge  of  the  muddy 
beach,  the  water  boiled  with  retreating  frogs  and  tadpoles.  The 
center  of  the  pond  is  concealed  from  view  by  the  dead  trees  stand- 
ing in  it. 

As  might  be  expected,  some  ducks  were  at  the  pond.  At  first  I 
did  not  find  any,  but  later  three  of  them  flew  from  the  water  on 
the  east  side.  They  were  wood  ducks,  two  males  and  one  female. 
No  doubt  there  was  a mate  for  the  other  male,  and  possibly  other 
ducks,  in  the  parts  of  the  pond  that  I could  not  reach  because  of 
deep  mud  and  water.  Maybe  the  other  female  was  tending  her 
nesting  duties. 

It  may  not  seem  that  a swamp  is  a place  where  bluebirds,  house 
wrens,  and  flickers  are  likely  to  be  abundant,  but  in  this  place  the 
cavities  in  the  dead  trees  furnished  many  nesting  sites  that  attracted 
those  species.  At  the  bushy  edges  of  the  swamp  and  in  the  parts' 
that  were  only  half  covered  with  water,  there  were  always  song 
sparrows,  chestnut-sided  warblers,  and  northern  yellow-throats. 

At  the  largest  open  marsh,  and  at  the  pond  two  miles  away,  were 
red-winged  blackbirds.  In  a few  areas  where  the  ground  was  not 
too  wet,  allowing  thin  pine  and  hemlock  woods  to  survive,  there 
were  blackburnian  warblers,  black-throated  green  warblers,  and 
a single  magnolia  warbler.  In  various  other  parts  were  cedar  wax- 
wings,  catbirds,  chickadees,  several  robins,  a pair  of  red-tailed 
hawks,  one  sparrow  hawk,  one  phoebe,  one  bluejay,  a purple  finch, 
and  a redstart. 

The  animals  were  not  so  evident  in  summer  as  in  winter,  when 
tracks  could  be  found.  In  the  summer  I saw  a multitude  of  deer 
tracks,  and  I observed  a raccoon  that  seemed  very  unconcerned 
about  my  presence,  or  else  it  was  pretending  to  be  so.  In  the 
winter  there  were  hoof  prints  of  deer,  the  trails  of  foxes,  the  broad 
tracks  of  snowshoe  rabbits,  and  once  or  twice  a weasel  left  record 
of  his  travels.  Of  course  the  evergreen  woods  were  a home  for 
red  squirrels. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  visit.  I climbed  a tree  to  have  one 
last  look  at  the  swamp  before  leaving.  I could  see  almost  two- 

(Continued  on  page  31) 
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EARLY  DAY  CONSERVATION 

By  CAPTAIN  LEO  F.  S.  HORAN,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  (Retired). 


HUNTING  laws  in  Pennsylvania  date  back  at  least  to  the  year 
1760.  Game  laws  were  provided  then;  a closed  season  for  deer 
was  proclaimed;  hunting  out  of  season  or  without  license  was  made 
punishable;  shooting  wild  birds  in  cities  and  boroughs  was  made 
subject  to  fine;  firing  a gun  on  or  near  the  highways  was  forbidden; 
and  hunting  of  any  kind  of  game  on  Sunday  was  declared  illegal. 

Conservation  of  game  and  the  regulation  of  hunting  and  shooting 
was  provided  for  by  the  provincial  legislators  of  Pennsylvania  in 
the  Act  of  April  9,  1760.  That  is  nearly  178  years  ago. 

By  that  Act  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  were  provided  with  their 
first  “game  protectors.”  If  they  were  not  so  in  name,  they  were  in 
fact.  Section  II  provided  that  every  constable  in  the  “province,” 
having  knowledge  of  offenses  against  the  Act,  was  required  to 
make  them  known  to  a justice  of  the  peace  of  their  county,  or  to 
a justice  of  general  quarter  sessions  for  the  county,  together  with 
the  names  of  the  offenders,  in  order  that  they  may  be  prosecuted. 
But  that  was  not  all  the  law  decreed!  If  a constable  failed  to  do 
so,  he  was  made  subject  to  a penalty  of  £5.  An  English  pound 
today  is  the  equivalent  of  about  $5  in  American  currency,  and  it 
was  a lot  of  money  in  those  days. 

As  I was  reading  “The  Pennsylvania  Game  News”  for  October, 
1937,  and  saw  the  picture  of  the  first  graduating  class  of  the  Train- 
ing School  for  Game  Protectors  in  Pennsylvania,  I thought  how 
proud  those  men  must  be  of  the  fact  that  they  are  to  carry  on 
vigorously  a duty  that  had  its  inception  nearly  two  centuries  ago. 

The  legislators  of  1760  took  their  law-making  seriously.  In  deal- 
ing with  the  subject  of  conservation  they  were  confronted  not  only 
with  the  problem  of  regulating  the  take  of  their  own  people  but 
also  with  provision  of  food  for  the  Indians  of  the  province. 

Then  was  established  an  open  and  closed  season  for  deer.  Con- 
trasted with  the  law  of  today,  it  was  most  liberal.  Open  season 
on  Indian  lands  was  from  August  1 to  January  1.  During  the  closed 
season,  if  any  person  “shall  hunt,  chase  or  follow  with  a design 
to  kill,  or  shall  kill  or  destroy  any  buck,  doe  or  fawn,  within  the 
lands  already  or  hereafter  purchased  of  the  Indians,”  the  penalty 
was  £3. 

There  were  poachers  in  the  1700’s  just  as  there  are  in  the  1900’s. 
But  our  early  law-makers  made  provision  for  them  too.  If,  during 
the  closed  season,  any  person  was  found  to  have  in  his  custody 
any  “green  deer  skins,  fresh  venison,  or  deer’s  flesh,”  they  were 
deemed  and  taken  as  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  the  person  in  whose 
custody  they  were  found.  The  words  “deer  flesh”  doubtless  were 
intended  to  include  dried  or  smoked  meat.  The  law  was  enacted 
with  humane  consideration  for  the  Indians,  in  that  nothing  con- 
tained therein  v/as  to  be  deemed  or  construed  to  extend  to  any 
“free  native  Indians”  carrying  guns,  hunting,  killing  and  having 
in  their  custody  any  skins  or  deer  flesh  “for  their  own  use.”  There 
was,  apparently,  no  closed  season  for  them  under  the  latter  cir- 
cumstance. 

The  law-makers  went  further.  They  were  doubtless  familiar  also 
with  poachers  who  shot  game  not  only  out  of  season  but  out  of 
bounds,  for  they  provided  that  if  any  person  carry  a gun,  or  hunt 
on  any  inclosed  or  improved  lands  other  than  his  own,  without 
license  or  permission  from  the  owner  of  such  lands,  he  was  liable 
to  a fine  of  40  shillings  (a  shilling  is  the  equivalent  of  25  cents 
today)  by  a justice  of  the  peace.  To  that  provision  was  added  a like 
penalty  for  firing  a gun  “on  or  near  any  of  the  King’s  highways.” 
Hence  may  have  come  the  slogan,  “Make  the  highways  safe.” 

In  Section  VII  relating  to  birds,  it  was  provided  that  “No  person 
whatsoever  shall  presume  to  shoot  at,  or  kill  with  a firearm,  any 
pigeon,  dove,  partridge  or  other  fowl,  in  the  open  streets  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  or  in  the  gardens,  orchards  and  inclosures  ad- 
joining upon  and  belonging  to  any  of  the  dwelling  houses  within 
the  limits  of  the  said  city,  or  suburbs  thereof,  or  any  of  the  bor- 
oughs or  towns  within  this  province,  upon  the  forfeiture  of  40 
shillings  for  every  such  offense  * * * ” 

The  sportsmen  of  the  Quaker  City  were  possibly  urging  the 
passage  of  that  section  of  the  bill  while  men  “from  the  country” 
doubtless  had  their  advocates  pressing  for  protection  of  their 
boroughs. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  what  our  forefathers  thought  of  Sunday 
sport  in  view  of  the  recent  enactment  of  the  Pennsylvania  legis- 
lature permitting  fishing  on  the  Sabbath.  In  1760  it  was  declared 
illegal  to  hunt  or  kill  “any  kind  of  game”  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
under  a penalty  of  40  shillings  for  every  such  offense. 

Conviction  under  the  Act  was  had  upon  the  oaths  or  affirmations 
of  one  or  more  creditable  witnesses,  or  the  confession  of  the  party, 
before  one  or  more  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  respective  county 
where  such  offense  was  committed,  provided  such  conviction  be 
made  within  six  months. 

It  is  likewise  interesting  to  observe  what  disposition  was  made 
of  the  fines  imposed  upon  offenders  under  this  Act.  One-half  went 
to  the  informer,  the  other  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the 
township  where  the  offense  was  committed,  for  the  use  “of  the 
poor  of  said  township.”  If  the  justice  of  the  peace  were  the  in- 
former, the  entire  amount  was  paid  to  the  overseers. 

Considering  the  matter  of  earmarking  funds  for  relief,  it  would 
appear  that  this  law  of  1760  lends  credence  to  the  saying,  “There’s 
nothing  new  under  the  sun.” 

They  must  have  had  “fixers”  in  the  early  days — boys  who  get 
the  tickets  killed  for  you — as  wre  have  today,  but  their  lot  was  not 
so  easy.  In  the  good  old  days  if  an  offender  refused  to  pay  his 
fine,  then  his  property  was  levied  upon  by  distress  and  sold, 
“returning  the  overplus,  if  any,  to  the  owner.”  For  want  of  dis- 
tress (where  the  offender  had  no  goods  to  be  levied  upon),  he  was 
committed  to  prison!  For  a fine  of  £3,  “the  space  of  30  days”;  for 
40  shillings,  20  days.  To  cap  the  climax,  and  to  outdo  the  fixers,  it 
was  provided  that,  where  an  offender  was  sent  to  jail,  it  was 
“without  bail  or  mainprize.”  Mainprize,  as  defined  in  Bouvier’s 
Law  Dictionary,  is  “the  taking  a man  into  friendly  custody,  who 
might  otherwise  be  committed  to  prison,  upon  security  given  for 
his  appearance  at  a time  and  place  assigned.” 

Persons  who  complain  today  about  the  supposed  severity  of 
conservation  laws  as  a new-fangled  idea  should  be  informed  that 
it  is  “an  old  American  custom”  which  real  sportsmen  intend  not 
only  to  uphold  but  to  enforce. 

Governor  Earle  in  approving  on  June  3,  1937,  the  Revised  Game 
Code,  thereby  carries  on  the  work  of  conservation  of  game  which 
had  its  start  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  about  two 
hundred  years  ago. 


Bear  cabs  should  be  left  in  the  woods. 


Seth  (Jordon,  Executive  Director,  Pa.  Game  Comm.,  left;  Sam  Light,  prominent  sportsman  from  Punxsutawney,  and  Judd  Turner,  Assistant 

Director  of  the  Game  Comm.,  looking  over  new  deer  signs. 


DEER  VS.  AUTOS 

THE  number  of  deer  killed  by  automo- 
biles on  the  highways  of  Pennsylvania 
during  1937  was  amazingly  large — so  large 
in  fact  that  the  Game  Commission  through 
its  W.P.A.  Art  Project  is  erecting  large 
signs,  like  the  one  depicted  above,  for  post- 
ing along  highways  in  big  game  territory. 

These  together  with  Governor  Earle’s  de- 
cision to  crack  down  on  all  speeders  will  save 
not  only  human  life  but  game  life. 

Newspaper  clippings  reveal  that  deer  were 
killed  by  automobiles  during  the  past  two 
months  as  follows: 

H.  G.  Cadwell,  Huntingdon,  killed  a 14- 
point  on  the  road  to  Saxton. 

John  A Pollack,  Ambridge,  killed  a 5-point 
along  the  Sewickly  Road. 

Harry  E.  Meek,  Reading,  killed  a 7-point 
on  Route  122  north  of  Harrisburg. 

A spike  buck  leaped  from  an  embankment 
into  a New  York-Chicago  bus  near  Kane. 

Norman  Manor  killed  an  8-point  on  the 
Shickshinny-Berwick  road. 

E.  I.  Sprague,  North  East,  killed  two  deer 
in  one  week — a large  doe  north  of  Kane,  and 
a 9-point  buck  east  of  Kane. 

Michael  Zedoch,  Nanticoke,  killed  two 
deer,  sex  not  reported,  during  a snowstorm 
on  Effort  Mountain  Road. 

A buck  plunged  into  a trailer  on  the  Shick- 
shinney-Berwick  highway. 

A 6-point  went  to  the  Happy  Hunting 
Ground  when  hit  by  a truck  on  the  Kittan- 
ning-New Bethlehem  highway. 

Three  deer  jumped  in  front  of  Marshall 
S.  Rhaun’s  car  on  the  Dushore-Kaporte  road. 
He  struck  one  killing  it  instantly;  another 
was  stunned  a glancing  blow  but  scampered 


off  apparently  unharmed;  the  third  animal 
was  not  hit.  These  deer  were  killed  on  the 
Allegheny  highway  near  President. 

John  Lacasino,  Ellwood  City,  killed  a doe 
near  Zelienople. 

Louis  F.  Eetrunich,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  killed 
a 6-point  on  Route  97  between  Erie  and 
Waterford. 

A young  deer,  apparently  exhausted  from 
a long  run,  was  killed  by  a light  delivery 
truck  in  Wilkes-Barre. 

Henry  Yeager,  Hazleton,  killed  a buck  on 
the  Berwick  road  near  Briggsville. 

Charles  W.  Harris,  Castanea,  killed  a doe 
on  the  Coudersport  Pike. 

A deer  crashed  into  the  car  of  James  W. 
Lucas,  Waverly,  doing  considerable  damage 
to  the  car  and  fatally  injuring  itself. 

A.  B.  Cooper,  Ridgway,  killed  a deer  near 
Wilcox. 

A large  buck  crashed  head-on  into  a car 
driven  by  Game  Protector  H.  J.  Updegraff 
on  Route  68  near  Crown.  Both  doors  were 
caved  in  and  the  car  badly  damaged. 

Jacob  Buck  got  his  doe  when  it  ran  into 
his  truck  in  Chocolate  Avenue,  Hershey. 

A large  buck  ran  into  the  car  of  Howard 
L.  Kepier,  Stroudsburg,  breaking  its  neck. 

Elaine  Reigler,  Somerset,  killed  a 6-point 
on  Route  219  east  of  that  town. 

A doe  suffered  a broken  neck  when  it 
leaped  over  a bank  directly  into  the  side  of 
a car  on  Route  53  near  Cresson. 

There  were  no  doubt  many  other  accidents 
like  these,  of  which  no  account  was  received. 
The  frequency  with  which  they  now  occur, 
especially  along  highways  remote  from  reg- 
ular deer  territory,  is  most  disturbing. 


Many  lives  are  endangered  and  hundreds 
of  dollars  in  damage  to  autos  without  redress 
result  from  them. 

Since  the  erection  of  these  signs  some 
Sportsmen’s  Associations  are  interested  in 
acquiring  one  or  two  for  distribution  locally. 
The  Game  Commission  does  not  have  any 
funds  for  making  additional  signs,  but  if 
the  organizations  in  question  are  willing  to 
pay  for  the  material  used,  I think  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  for  the  WPA  Project 
to  make  them. 


FEW  GOSHAWKS  & OWLS 

The  comparatively  few  goshawks  being 
sent  in  for  bounty  indicate  that  there  was 
no  large  migration  of  these  birds  into  Penn- 
sylvania from  the  far  North  this  year.  The 
goshawk  is  particularly  hard  on  ruffed  grouse 
and  other  small  game. 

A considerable  number  of  Great  Horned 
Owls  have  been  received  since  the  $2.00 
bounty  was  placed  on  these  nocturnal  pred- 
ators on  November  1,  but  far  less  than  ex- 
pected. The  Commission  is  making  a thor- 
ough study  of  the  stomach  contents  of  all 
hawks  and  owls  received  this  year  to  sup- 
plement similar  surveys  made  in  previous 
years. 


A total  of  2,676  bounty  claims  were  ex- 
amined and  paid  in  Pennsylvania  during 
December  requiring  a total  expenditure  of 
$7,656.00.  The  claims  covered  81  Great 
horned  owls,  1,396  Gray  Foxes,  34  Gos- 
hawks and  3,684  Weasels.  Since  June  1,  1937, 
the  Commission  has  paid  out  a total  of  $21,- 
005.50  in  bounties. 
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CURRENT  TOPICS 


WILDLIFE  SOCIETY  MEETS 

The  members  of  the  Wildlife  Society  of 
Region  No.  1 held  their  second  Annual  Con- 
ference at  Harrisburg  on  January  10.  The 
meeting  was  primarily  one  of  organization 
although  some  very  interesting  papers  were 
presented. 

•Dr.  Arthur  A.  Allen,  regional  representa- 
tive of  the  society,  welcomed  the  members, 
after  which  the  organization  and  objectives 
of  the  society  were  discussed  by  Victor  H. 
Cahalane,  Secretary,  and  the  essential  mem- 
bership qualifications  outlined  by  Gardiner 
Bump,  of  the  Membership  Committee. 

The  society  voted  for  the  establishment  of 
a formal  organization  and  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  Frank  C.  Edminster, 
U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Williams- 
port, Pa.,  regional  chairman;  J.  Victor  Skiff, 
N.  Y.  Conservation  Dept.,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
vice-chairman;  and  James  N.  Morton,  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission,  secretary-treas- 
urer. 

In  the  afternoon,  Seth  Gordon,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion, gave  a very  interesting  talk  on  “The 
Place  of  the  Technician  in  Wildlife  Adminis- 
tration.” Dr.  Ralph  T.  King,  Director  of  the 
Roosevelt  Experiment  Station,  delivered  a 
splendid  paper  on  “The  Essentials  of  a Wild- 
life Range.”  Dr.  William  J.  Hamilton,  Jr., 
Laboratory  of  Zoology,  Cornell  University, 
presented  a very  commendable  discourse  on 
the  “Proper  Management  of  the  Furbearing 
Animals.”  John  H.  Baker,  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Association  of  Audubon 
Societies,  pointed  out  the  aims  and  objectives 
of  the  National  Association  of  Audubon  So- 
cieties, and  Ira  N.  Gabrielson,  Chief  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  outlined 
the  details  of  the  Pittman-Robertson  State- 
Aid  bill. 

Mrs.  Rosalie  Edge,  President  of  the  Emer- 
gency Conservation  Council,  made  a plea  for 
the  protection  of  all  winged  predators. 

An  informal  banquet  held  in  the  evening 
was  attended  by  all  representatives  present, 
immediately  following  which  Dr.  Allen 
showed  some  of  his  remarkable  sound  pic- 
tures of  singing  birds.  The  conference  com- 
mittee consisted  of  Richard  Gerstell,  Chair- 
man; James  N.  Morton,  Leo  A.  Luttringer, 
Jr.,  and  Gardiner  Bump. 

Those  attending  the  conference  from  ad- 
joining states  are  as  follows:  Ira  N.  Gabriel- 
son, Biological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Albert  M.  Day,  Biological  Survey,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.;  Gardiner  Bump,  N.  Y.  Conserva- 
tion Dept.,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  E.  Lee  LeCompte, 
State  Game  Warden,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Robert 
Cameron,  Conservation  Dept.,  Albany,  N.  Y.; 
Paul  Zimmer,  Clarence,  N.  Y.;  Robert  Dar- 
row,  N.  Y.  Conservation  Dept.,  Albany,  N. 
Y.;  Ralph  T.  King,  N.  Y.  State  College  of 
Forestry,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ; Earl  R.  Holm, 
N.  Y.  S.  Conservation  Dept.,  Albany,  N.  Y. ; 
L.  G.  MacNamara,  N.  J.  Fish  and  Game 
Commission,  Trenton,  N.  J. ; Harland  E. 
Field,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.; 
Harry  J.  Pry,  Big  Brook  Pheasant  Farm, 
Freehold,  N.  J.;  A.  A.  Allen,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Harold  M.  Bradbury, 
Dept,  of  Conservation,  Boston,  Mass.;  Rich- 
ard W.  Smith,  Massachusetts  Dept,  of  Con- 


servation, South  Lee,  Mass.;  Randall  H. 
Piper,  Massachusetts  Dept,  of  Conservation, 
North  Reading,  Mass.;  W.  J.  Hamilton,  Jr., 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Richard 
Weaver,  Fernow  Hall,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. ; Ralph  H.  Smith,  N.  Y.  Con- 
servation Dept.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Walter  H. 
Obenauf,  C.  C.  C.,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. ; Glenn  H. 
Morton,  Cornell  University,  N.  Y.  C.  D., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Robert  Perry,  N.  Y.  Conser- 
vation Dept.,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Arthur  W.  Hol- 
weg,  N.  Y.  Conservation  Dept.,  Albany,  N. 
Y. ; Benjamin  O.  Bradley,  Game  Specialist, 
Spencer,  N.  Y.;  Clayton  B.  Seagears,  N.  Y. 
Conservation  Dept.,  Delmar,  N.  Y.;  Victor 
H.  Calahane,  National  Park  Service,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ; Palmer  L.  Hahn,  228  Lenox 
Road,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; J.  Victor  Skiff,  N. 
Y.  Conservation  Dept.,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  and 
Walter  F.  Crisser,  N.  Y.  S.  Conservation 
Service,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


BOUNTY  ON  GREAT  HORNED  OWLS 

For  the  past  month  or  two  severe  and  un- 
called for  criticisms  on  the  part  of  a few 
Pennsylvania  bird  lovers,  who  were  evidently 
unfairly  influenced  by  propaganda  emanating 
from  sources  outside  the  state  to  protest  the 
bounty  on  Great  Horned  Owls  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, have  been  received  by  the  Game  Com- 
mission. 

Not  only  have  those  behind  this  movement 
seen  fit  to  unjustly  criticize  but  they  have 
accused  the  Game  Commission  of  wasting 
public  funds  by  paying  such  a bounty.  Such 
an  accusation  is  about  as  ridiculous  as  the 
criticism  is  unjust,  especially  since  it  origi- 
nates with  those  who  have  little  knowledge 
of  our  conditions  and  who  should  not  attempt 
to  tell  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
what  to  do. 

The  Game  Commission  is  perfectly  aware 
of  the  economic  value  of  certain  birds  of 
prey,  else  it  would  not  have  agreed  during 
the  last  Legislature  to  add  certain  hawks 
and  owls  to  the  protected  list. 

Furthermore,  no  organization  is  more  in- 
terested in  the  protection  of  bird-life  than 
the  sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania,  and  if  it 
was  not  for  the  money  they  generously  con- 
tribute through  their  hunting  license  fees 
every  year  wildlife  would  certainly  be  in  a 
sad  plight  in  the  Keystone  state  today. 

A bounty  was  declared  on  the  Great 
Horned  Owl  not  for  the  purpose  of  extermi- 
nating the  species  but  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling at  a time  when  reports  indicate  it 
is  too  abundant  in  some  sections.  Further- 
more, we  have  been  hearing  a lot  about  their 
destructive  food  habits  lately  from  sportsmen 
and  others,  and  we  aim  to  prove  this  point 
one  way  or  another  by  extensive  stomach 
examinations  now  being  made. 

Those  who  were  responsible  for  such  un- 
fair criticisms  probably  meant  well  by  send- 
ing out  an  SOS  about  the  Great  Horned 
Owl  bounty,  but  they  could  at  least  have 
determined  definitely  the  motive  behind  our 
purposes  before  their  criticism  was  broad- 
cast. 


PROGRESS  IN  INTERNATIONAL 
BIRD  PROTECTION 

Conclusion  of  a treaty  for  bird  protection 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  was 
announced  recently  in  an  address  by  T.  Gil- 
bert Pearson,  president  emeritus  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Audubon  Societies  at 
the  Association’s  Thirty-third  Annual  Con- 
vention at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History 
in  New  York  City. 

According  to  Dr.  Pearson,  Puerto  Rico  is 
taking  the  leadership  in  bird  protection  in 
all  the  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
the  Caribbean  Sea.  His  report  also  contained 
the  latest  news  on  conservation  activities  in 
Argentina  and  several  European  countries. 


AMERICAN  WILDLIFE  CONFERENCE 

Dramatic  presentations  will  be  made  of 
the  latest  research  developments  and  im- 
portant problems  in  the  field  of  wildlife  res- 
toration at  the  Third  Annual  North  American 
Wildlife  Conference,  to  be  held  in  Baltimore 
February  14,  15,  16  and  17. 

Controversial  subjects  will  be  treated  at 
the  general  sessions.  Each  perplexing  prob- 
lem will  be  subjected  to  a panel  discussion, 
with  four  authorities  arguing  the  pros  and 
cons.  The  authorities  are  now  being  selected 
by  the  American  Wildlife  Institute,  the  spon- 
soring organization  for  the  Conference. 

Each  of  the  four  authorities  will  be  al- 
lowed ten  minutes  to  air  his  views  and  an 
opportunity  will  be  granted  for  rebuttal.  The 
remainder  of  the  hour’s  time  which  will  be 
allowed  each  subject  under  discussion  at  the 
general  sessions  will  be  devoted  to  open 
comment  from  the  floor. 

Eighteen  subjects  of  wide  interest  will  be 
subjected  to  the  panel  discussions  at  the 
general  sessions.  Among  the  subjects  to  be 
so  treated  are  pollution,  drainage  and  recla- 
mation, mosquito  control,  waterfowl  and 
fisheries  problems. 

Sixty  papers  are  now  being  chosen  from 
among  the  hundreds  submitted  for  presenta- 
tion at  the  technical  sessions.  The  selections 
are  being  made  by  a committee  appointed  by 
the  Wildlife  Society,  which  at  the  request  of 
the  American  Wildlife  Institute,  is  arranging 
the  technical  program.  This  committee  is 
composed  of  Ernest  Holt,  Chief  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Wildlife  Management,  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  chairman  of  the  Committee;  W. 
L.  McAtee,  Special  Technical  Advisor  of  the 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  and  V.  H. 
Cahalane,  in  Charge  of  Wildlife,  Natural 
Park  Service.  The  Conference  program  com- 
mittee is  headed  by  C.  M.  Palmer,  Jr.,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  American  Wildlife 
Institute. 

There  will  be  two  technical  sessions  run- 
ning simultaneously  each  day  of  the  Confer- 
ence except  February  17,  which  will  be  given 
over  to  the  national  convention  of  the  Gen- 
eral Wildlife  Federation. 

During  the  week  the  Conference  is  being 
held  in  Baltimore,  the  Oriole  City  will  also 
be  the  site  of  the  North  American  Sports, 
Garden  and  Outdoor  Life  Show,  a civic  en- 
terprise of  particular  interest  to  outdoorsmen. 
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Hunters  are  reminded  that  January  11 
ended  the  time  limit  under  which  they  may 
legally  possess  venison  without  a permit. 

Any  organizations  or  individuals  who  de- 
sired to  possess  deer  meat  after  January  11, 
should  have  filed  an  application  with  the  de- 
partment, which  has,  under  the  new  law, 
power  to  grant  an  extension  of  the  time 
element  without  cost,  for  an  additional  six 
months.  If  you  haven’t  complied  with  this 
provision  you  are  subject  to  prosecution. 


The  Game  Commission,  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion, the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters, 
the  State  Historical  Society  and  the  State 
Planning  Board  have  agreed  to  hold  a joint 
exhibit  at  the  Outdoo'r  Life  Show  to  be  held 
in  the  Armory  at  Baltimore  during  the  per- 
iod February  11  to  19,  in  connection  with 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Wild- 
life Institute. 

Many  states  are  planning  to  be  represented 
— in  fact,  we  are  told  that  even  several  for- 
eign countries  are  expected  to  exhibit.  It 
will  probably  be  the  greatest  sportsmen’s 
show  of  its  kind  to  be  held  anywhere.  If  you 
get  a chance,  visit  this  gigantic  exhibition. 

Your  attention  is  again  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  Game  Commission  will  also  put 
on  a large  exhibit  both  at  the  State  Farm 
Show  during  the  week  of  January  17  to  21 
and  at  the  Philadelphia  Motor  Boat  and 
Sportsmen’s  Show  during  the  week  of  Jan- 
uary 22  to  29.  These  two  exhibits  are  en- 
tirely different  and  represent  months  of  prep- 
aration on  the  part  of  one  of  our  Refuge 
Keepers,  Mr.  George  Koehler,  of  Lycoming 
County. 


How  long  are  the  tail  feathers  of  cock 
pheasants?  A.  F.  Schrank,  of  Cleveland,  won 
a contest  in  that  city  with  a feather  26  3/6" 
long. 


Some  big  game  hunting  camps  are  un- 
expectedly slow  in  complying  with  the  law 
regarding  the  return  of  their  hunting  party 
rosters.  While  hundreds  of  the  camps  have 
already  complied,  and  the  Commission  for 
the  first  time  has  accumulated  very  valuable 
information,  the  revised  law  requires  that  a 
copy  of  the  camp  roster  be  forwarded  to 
the  officers  of  the  Commission  not  later  than 
fifteen  days  after  the  close  of  the  big  game 
season,  and  unless  the  tardy  camps  file  their 
rosters  within  the  next  ten  days  a checkup 
will  be  instituted  and  it  will  be  necessary 
to  impose  a fine  of  $5.00  upon  those  who 
fail  to  comply. 


Well  over  a hundred  out-of-state  cheaters 
were  caught  while  trying  to  bag  game  with 
a Pennsylvania  resident  hunter’s  license  dur- 
ing the  past  hunting  season. 

Every  year  game  protectors  make  consid- 
erable effort  to  weed  out  hunters  from  other 
states  who  try  to  muscle  in  on  our  sport  by 
paying  only  $2.00  instead  of  the  required 
reciprocal  non-resident  license  fee  which  is 
never  less  than  $15.00,  but  this  year  we 
launched  the  most  strenuous  and  far-reach- 
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ing  campaign  to  wipe  out  this  type  of  cheat- 
ing than  we  ever  attempted  before. 

Many  County  treasurers  and  their  agents 
also  deserve  a lot  of  credit  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  many  of  these  out-of-state  chiselers. 
They  were  on  the  job  when  it  came  to  ex- 
amining the  credentials  of  persons  who  ap- 
plied for  licenses  and  were  able  by  such  close 
scrutiny  to  catch  some  of  the  violators. 


The  Bureau  of  Refuges  and  Lands,  after 
some  experiments  conducted  during  the  past 
year,  has  prepared  a game  food  seed  patch 
mixture  which  they  believe  will  be  very 
helpful  to  sportsmen’s  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals who  are  contemplating  the  planting 
of  plots  to  game  foods  this  spring. 

The  mixture  consists  of  Sudan  grass,  broom 
corn  millet,  Japanese  millet,  wheatland  milo, 
buckwheat,  proso,  sorghum,  sunflower,  and 
flax. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  get  in  the  mix- 
ture seeds  which  would  furnish  food  for 
game  by  early  fall  and  also  some  that  will 
retain  the  seeds  on  the  stems  until  late  in 
the  winter.  There  likewise  are  strong 
stemmed  plants  which  will  assist  in  holding 
up  the  weaker  stemmed  ones. 

Arrangements  are  now  being  made  to  have 
the  mixture  made  up  by  a reliable  seed  house, 
and  information  as  to  where  it  can  be  ob- 
tained, along  with  the  cost  per  pound,  will 
be  made  available  to  interested  parties.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  as  many  organizations  as 
possible  will  take  advantage  of  the  mixture 
and  arrange  to  purchase  enough  for  planting 
at  least  a few  plots. 

Anyone  who  is  interested  should  write  to 
the  Bureau  of  Refuges  and  Lands,  Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


As  of  December  31,  over  300  Great  Horned 
Owls  were  submitted  for  bounty. 


For  the  eleventh  consecutive  year,  The 
American  Humane  Association  of  this  city 
is  once  again  announcing  the  opening  of  its 
annual  humane  trap  contest. 

Cash  prizes  totaling  five  hundred  dollars 
are  offered  in  three  groups.  For  the  two  best 
traps  for  taking  animals  alive  and  unhurt, 
$150.00  and  $75.00  are  offered.  Prizes  in  the 
second  group  are  $100.00  and  $50.00  for  traps 
that  hold  without  injury  and  in  the  third 
group  for  traps  that  kill  humanely,  the  prizes 
offered  are  $85.00  and  $40.00. 

In  addition  a special  prize  of  $50.00  has 
been  sponsored  by  General  Charles  McC. 
Reeve  to  be  awarded  by  the  judges  at  their 
discretion. 

The  Association  feels  that  more  humane 
devices  and  methods  for  taking  animals  will 
not  only  eliminate  an  incalculable  amount 
of  injury  and  suffering  to  animals  but  will 
also'  coordinate  with  the  ideals  and  results 
for  which  all  conservation  departments  have 
long  been  striving  and  the  trapper  will  in 
the  end  benefit. 

Of  traps  which  have  won  in  past  years, 
many  are  now  being  manufactured  for  com- 
mercial use.  Entries  in  the  contest  must  be 
humane,  practical,  efficient  and  reasonable 
in  production  cost. 

Everyone  is  eligible.  Write  the  Association 
for  entry  blank  and  contest  announcement. 


Thinking  that  the  prices  of  hounds  in  the 
old  days  might  be  of  interest  to  some  of  our 
readers  an  old  number  of  the  New  Sporting 
Magazine  of  1841,  just  about  one  hundred 
years  ago,  tells  of  how  42  foxhounds  were 
sold  at  public  auction  and  brought  $5,250.00 
at  an  average  price  of  $125.00  each. 

The  following  editorial  appeared  in  a re- 
cent issue  of  the  Middleburg  Chronicle,  and 
should  prove  of  interest  inasmuch  as  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia  are  the  two  leading 
foxhunting  states  in  America,  and  this  edi- 
torial would  apply  equally  well  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. “THE  HUNTING  HORN”  is  the 
title.  “In  the  early  morning  hours  through- 
out the  fields  and  forests  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, bright  with  colors  of  fall,  a new  sound 
has  been  heard.  More  than  any  one  external 
thing,  it  implies  the  change  of  the  season, 
the  end  of  the  summer  and  the  commence- 
ment of  those  brisk  days  of  winter  when 
the  blood  sparkles,  urging  men  everywhere 
to  action. 

The  horn  has  been  symbolical  of  man’s 
passion  for  hunting  ever  since  the  days  he 
first  roamed  the  woods  searching  food  for 
his  family.  As  the  notes  once  again  ring 
out  they  summon  a host  of  followers.  The 
men  and  women  who  are  assembled  on  the 
first  of  November  in  this  Leicestershire  of 
American  Foxhunting  are  not  searching  the 
food  that  drove  their  forebears  mile  after 
mile  through  the  wilderness  with  a passion 
that  only  a hungry  stomach  can  arouse.  Nor 
once  captured  is  their  game  going  to  adorn 
a festive  board  such  as  the  chase  for  deer 
which  sent  the  hunting  parties  into  the  for- 
ests in  the  Middle  Ages.  Instead,  the  hunt 
is  for  a small  red  creature  whose  flesh  is 
scarce  palatable  for  the  hounds  who  pursue 
him.  But  what  man  who  has  ridden  to  hounds 
does  not  thrill  to  hear  once  more  as  the  fox- 
hunting season  opens,  that  call  of  the  hunt- 
ing horn? 

Hunting  has  been  bred  in  his  blood  until 
it  is  part  of  his  very  flesh  and  bone  and  it 
but  needs  this  horn;  it  but  needs  the  cry  of 
the  pack  as  hounds  hit  the  line  and  go  away 
to  give  a wild  beat  to  his  heart  that  lends 
courage  to  follow  where  the  game  may 
lead.  As  these  horsemen  assemble  each  fall 
they  turn  for  support  to  the  farmer  over 
whose  land  they  ride.  Will  he  be  sympa- 
thetic with  a sport  that  brings  horses  over 
his  fields,  that  leads  hounds  through  his 
farm  yard?  If  his  blood  is  warm  in  his  veins, 
if  his  nature  is  in  tune  with  sport  for  sport’s 
sake,  he  will  welcome  hounds  and  horn 
when  the  pack  goes  by.  If  those  instincts  lie 
dormant,  and  small  wonder  in  an  age  when 
there  is  all  too  little  leisure  for  such  good 
things  of  the  world  as  foxhunting,  then 
there  are  considerations  of  a less  spiritual 
nature  than  the  ethereal  love  of  hunting. 

The  man  with  the  horse  to  sell,  the  man 
with  oats,  hay,  straw  or  corn  in  his  barn; 
the  man  with  a farm,  or  the  man  who  wants 
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a job,  can  hear  his  market  in  the  call  of  the 
hunting  horn.  Let  him  listen  well  in  the 
frosty  air  as  the  hunt  goes  gaily  by,  because 
in  their  great  chorus  is  an  elemental  cry 
of  horse  and  hound  that  has  drawn  man  ir- 
resistibly to  it  on  down  through  the  ages. 

Heed  this  cry  as  it  rings  down  the  valley 
and  into  the  hills  for  it  is  a cry  alike  for  rich 
and  poor.  And  so  in  this  country  which  is 
Virginia  let  foxhunting  grow  strong,  for  it 
is  good  for  the  land  in  a country  bright  with 
autumn  color,  a country  that  attracts  with 
its  splendour  both  rich  and  poor,  a country 
which  is  Virginia.”  It  is  also  noteworthy  that 
Virginia  furnishes  equally  good  small  game 
shooting  as  Pennsylvania,  and  that  bird 
shooters  and  foxchasers  mutually  have 
equally  good  sport  in  the  very  same  locali- 
ties. 


5000  RABBIT  TRAPS 

Five  thousand  rabbit  traps  are  being  built 
for  the  Commission  by  the  National  Youth 
Administration.  They  will  be  used  for  trap- 
ping rabbits  off  protected  areas  such  as  the 
grounds  of  State  Institutions,  city  parks, 
reservoirs,  water  sheds,  rights-of-way,  etc., 
with  proper  permission.  The  animals  will 
then  be  released  on  open  hunting  territory. 


CORRECTION 

Sometime  ago  the  question  was  asked  in 
the  'GAME  NEWS,  “Are  there  any  gophers 
in  Pennsylvania?”  At  the  time  the  answer 
was  “No.”  However,  since  the  question  came 
up  we  have  been  advised  by  certain  persons, 
including  Game  Protector  William  T.  Camp- 
bell, and  Deputy  Game  Protector  John  M. 
Borland,  of  Venango  County,  that  a pair 
of  gophers,  or  rather  Thirteen  Striped 
Ground  Squirrels  as  they  are  properly  known, 
were  released  in  the  vicinity  of  Polk  about 
twenty  years  ago.  These  pests  multiplied 
very  rapidly,  and  that  whole  end  of  the 
county  is  now  full  of  them. 


DEADLINE  FOR  GAME  REPORTS 

January  15  was  the  deadline  for  submitting 
your  report  of  game  killed  and  game  protect- 
ors have  been  instructed  to  collect  the  $2.00 
forfeit  prescribed  for  such  negligence  under 
the  new  Game  Code.  If  he  calls  upon  you, 
do  not  resent  it.  Your  game  kill  report  is 
just  as  important  to  us  as  your  hunting 
license.  It  will  help  us  to  help  you. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FIELD 

“While  standing  on  watch  during  the  deer 
season  I heard  a whirring  noise  above  and 
to  my  right.  I looked  up  just  in  time  to  see 
a large  Blue  Jay  crash  headlong  into  a tree, 
breaking  its  neck. 


When  Refuge  Keeper,  Claude  Kelsey,  of 
Potter  County,  was  checking  deer  in  the  Four 
Mile  Run  section,  he  found  two  bucks  with 
antlers  in  the  velvet. 


Game  Protector  Lewis  Litzinger,  Indiana, 
reports  finding  a buck  deer  and  the  dog 
which  was  chasing  it,  both  dead,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a railroad  cut  about  300  feet  deep. 

He  also  had  to  rescue  a buck  from  a 
mine  air  shaft  about  30  feet  deep.  The  ani- 
mal had  been  in  the  shaft  about  two  weeks 
and  was  very  thin. 

Mr.  Litzinger  further  reports:  “Had  a 
baby  buck  hit  with  a car  about  9:00  P.M. 
— leg  broken.  It  got  back  on  the  road  about 
1 :30  next  morning,  wrecked  two  cars  and 
was  killed.” 

“Another  baby  buck  got  on  road  at  Water- 
man and  wrecked  two  cars  to  extent  of  $300. 
Deer  Killed.  Have  had  an  awful  lot  of  deer 
killed  by  cars.” 


Deputy  Game  Protector  Jesse  Travis,  of 
Jefferson  County,  saw  where  a swarm  of 
honey  bees  went  to  work  between  the  weath- 
er-boarding and  studding  of  a hunting  camp. 
A bear  had  torn  a side  out  of  the  cabin  in 
order  to  get  the  honey.  The  camp  is  located 
at  the  headwaters  of  Mill  Stone  Run,  Forest 
County. 


Some  sheep-killing  and  bee-hive-destroy- 
ing  bears  are  again  on  the  warpath  accord- 
ing to  Game  Protector  E.  L.  Shields,  of 
Elk  County,  who  investigated  several  such 
claims  recently. 


Refuge  Keeper  Burt  Oudette  in  his  weekly 
report  states,  “On  Friday,  December  17th, 
corn  shocks  were  being  placed  as  game  feed 


along  the  east  side  of  the  Pymatuning  Refuge 
in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  known  as  tract  183. 
We  noticed  a rabbit  which  was  caught  in 
an  old  board  pile.  One  of  the  boys  helping 
to  distribute  the  grain  held  an  ear  of  corn 
up  to  the  rabbit  and  it  ate  from  eight  to  ten 
kernels  of  corn  while  being  held.  Three  men 
in  the  party  saw  this. 


A Game  Warden  approached  a party  of 
five  deer  hunters  in  the  Poconos  who  were 
gathered  around  a fire.  After  establishing  his 
identity  he  asked  to  see  their  licenses.  They 
seemed  to  be  in  order  so  he  asked  “Who  is 
the  captain?”  A big  lad  piped  out  “Me  Cap- 
itan  Mister,  me  Capitan.”  The  Warden  then 
asked  “where  is  your  roster?”  To  which  the 
captain  replied,  “Me  no  got  rozzter,  Mis- 
ter, me  got  sedan.” — By  Richard  H.  Lentz. 


There  will  be  a meeting  of  the  Southern 
Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs  at  10:00  A.  M.  on  Satur- 
day, January  22,  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  build- 
ing, York. 


Federal  game  law  enforcement  agents  of 
the  U.  S'.  Biological  Survey  during  the  past 
three  months  have  confiscated  and  destroyed 
nearly  500  wild  duck  traps  on  Maryland  and 
Virginia  marshes  in  and  along  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  along  Chincoteague  Bay  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast  in  an  effort  to  stamp  out 
the  illegal  practice  of  trapping  and  market- 
ing waterfowl. 
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SCATTER  LOAD 


FOLLOWING  THROUGH  FROM  ONE  END  TO  THE  OTHER  AS  A SHELL 

IS  MANUFACTURED  FOR  A SHOTGUN 


WHEN  Nathan  Nimrod  shoulders  his 
fowling  piece  and  sets  off  for  a day 
afield  he  very  often  carries  with  him  a mod- 
ern shot  shell,  the  manufacture  of  which  in- 
volves a series  of  intricate  operations  in- 
suring the  utmost  precision.  Pictured  above 
is  the  Shur  Shot  shell,  a product  of  the 
Remington  Arms  Company,  Inc.,  in  its  vari- 
ous stages  of  manufacture. 

Eeft  to  right,  are  shown  the  necessary 
steps  in  bringing  it  to  completion.  First,  the 
battery  cup:  A small  round  metallic  disc  is 
cut  and  formed  into  the  tiny  cup,  which  is 
drawn  longer  and  smaller  in  diameter  and 
trimmed.  This  completed,  a flange  is  formed 
around  the  top  and  a vent-hole  pierced  into 
the  bottom. 

Next  comes  the  primer  cup,  formed  in  the 
same  manner.  This  cup  is  supplied  with  a 
definite  charge  of  mixture.  A tiny  anvil  is 
then  placed  in  the  battery  cup  so  that  when 
the  primer  is  inserted  the  anvil  will  be  in 
contact  with  the  priming  mixture.  Completed, 
it  is  then  pressed  into  the  pocket  in  the  head 
of  the  shell. 

The  shell  itself  is  composed  of  a paper 
body,  brass  head  and  paper  base  wad  as- 
sembled in  the  head.  The  body  is  wound 
from  sheets  of  paper,  coated  with  water 
proofing  oil,  corrugated  and  sized,  then 
treated  with  paraffin  and  cut  to  length.  The 
brass  head  is  made  by  forming  a cup  from 
a disc,  then  processed  in  the  manner  already 
described,  the  head  partly  formed  and  the 
manufacturer’s  name  stamped  thereon.  Next 
the  head  is  grooved  for  assembly  with  the 
paper  body  and  base  wad. 

Assembled,  the  head  is  pressed  to  its  final 
form,  the  battery  cup  inserted  and  after  the 
shell  is  gauged  and  inspected  it  is  ready  for 
loading,  which  is  generally  done  by  auto- 
matic machinery,  the  powder  first  being 
placed  in  the  shell,  next  the  wads  and  then 
the  shot. 

Finally  the  overshot  wad  is  placed,  the 
shell  crimped  and  waterproofed  at  its  mouth 


and  the  shell  is  thus  completed  and  ready 
for  use,  the  entire  procedure  being  carefully 
gauged  and  inspected  throughout  its  crea- 
tion. 


ONE  PACK  OF  RED  MAN  AND 
GOOD  LUCK 

While  running  my  dogs  in  Cumberland 
County  previous  to  the  past  season  I dis- 
covered an  excellent  patch  of  ground,  of  ap- 
proximately a hundred  acres  where  game 
was  plentiful.  I decided  to  give  it  a try  dur- 
ing the  season,  but  when  I drove  up  to  the 
farmer’s  house  I noticed  the  place  plastered 
with  NO  TRESPASSING  signs. 

Being  positive  that  they  were  not  up  when 
I visited  the  place  before,  I put  two  and 
two  together  and  proceeded  to  meet  a very 
mean  man.  I found  him  in  the  barn  busy 
with  his  chores  and  after  the  old  question, 
“CAN  I HUNT  ON  YOUR  PLACE,  SIR,” 
I received  a very  curt  reply  of,  “NO,  YOU 
HUNTERS  ARE  ALL  ALIKE,”  so  I im- 
mediately changed  the  subject  to  something 
more  pleasant. 

Out  of  a perfectly  clear  sky  he  said,  “Got 
a chew?”  As  luck  would  have  it  I had  a 
fresh  pack  of  Red  Man  in  my  pocket  which 
I handed  to  him  explaining  that  he  was  wel- 
come to  it  all  as  I never  used  it  I only 
carry  it  for  my  friends  as  a favor. 

Having  walked  out  of  the  barn  to  the 
wagon  shed  the  old  gent  said,  “Now,  son 
if  you  promise  to  be  careful  you  can  take 
a try  down  through  the  meadows  or  any- 
where on  my  land  but  don’t  go  on  that  fel- 
low’s property,  (waving  his  hand  towards 
the  left)  ’cause  you’ll  get  pinched  sure  as 
darn.  And  if  you  get  an  extra  rabbit  with 
them  dogs  you  don’t  want  I’ll  take  it. 

That  proved  to  be  my  best  day  of  the 
year.  I got  the  limit  of  birds  as  the  old  gent 
was  happy  to  find  out  when  I gave  him 
half  my  bag. 


Thanks  to  a kind  old  man  whom  I can  al- 
ways visit  and  be  welcome,  and  the  pack 
of  Red  Man: — K.  W.  Keltner,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


A NEW  FACTOR  IN  SOLVING  THE 
GAME  FOOD  PROBLEM 

“The  recent  invention  of  the  electric 
fence  energized  by  hot  shot  battery  may 
change  the  wild  life  forestry  picture  as  it 
stands  today,”  says  John  W.  Hershey,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Penna.  Nut  Growers  Associa- 
tion and  nationally  known  Tree  Crop  Spe- 
cialist. 

The  problem  of  feeding  game  has  become 
quite  acute  and  needs  no  discussion,  but 
how  or  what  to  feed  it  has  been  a subject 
worthy  of  consideration.  While  one  group 
of  experimenters  who  think  along  mechanical 
lines  have  developed  an  electric  fence,  others 
have  been  intensely  following  along  the  lines 
of  tree  crop  selection  to  meet  the  present 
emergency.  How  to  start  blocks  of  crop- 
bearing trees  in  heavily  infested  game  areas 
has  been  a problem  due  to  the  expense  of 
costly  fencing.  Strain  selections  of  honey 
locust,  whose  pods  bear  one-third  their 
weight  in  sugar  and  bear,  precociously,  pro- 
lific crops  of  food  equivalent  to  100  bushels 
of  corn  per  acre,  are  something  that  both 
land-owners  and  public  game  managers  will 
thank  God  for  creating. 

A No.  10  electric  wire  stretched  around 
plots,  whether  of  a dozen  or  a thousand  trees 
scattered  through  our  forest,  will  fend  off 
the  amorous  caresses  of  the  deer  until  the 
crop  trees  are  large  enough  to  be  immune 
to  their  overtures. 


John  W.  Schmitt,  Chambersburg,  R.  D., 
shot  a Cooper’s  hawk  which  had  a gray 
squirrel  in  its  talons. 
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SCATTER  LOADS 


C.  H.  Wire,  York,  R.  D.  2,  killed  an  al- 
bino pheasant. 


Some  of  the  women  who  killed  bears  and 
deer  during  the  past  season  are  as  follows: 

Mrs.  August  Orchowski,  Kane,  125  lb., 
bear. 

Mrs.  Walter  Mann,  New  Sheffield,  250  lb., 
bear. 

Mrs.  Paul  Kern,  Quakertown,  145  lb.,  deer. 

Mrs.  Harry  Rider,  Foxtown  Hill,  140  lb., 
deer. 

Mrs.  Arnold  Johnson,  Corry,  a six-point 
buck. 

Mrs.  Donald  Luce,  Kittanning,  a six-point 
buck. 

Sallie  Mease,  Pleasant  Hill,  a five-point 
buck. 


Michael  Waugh  killed  two  rabbits  with 
one  shot. 


Charles  Freeman,  Auburn,  killed  a cotton- 
tail rabbit  with  four  horns. 


Earl  Carson,  of  Tyrone,  killed  a deer 
which  had  one  antler  in  the  middle  of  the 
head  and  the  other  at  the  side. 


A hunter  reported  seeing  a doe  with  four 
fawns. 


J.  Russell  Hiney,  Jersey  Shore,  killed  a 
pure  white  crow. 


Robert  Custer,  Cambria  County,  shot  a 
wildcat  near  Reels  Corner,  Somerset  County. 


Isadore  Kline,  Altoona,  hit  a deer  with  an 
arrow,  but  the  missile  was  spent  when  it 
struck  the  animal. 


Mrs.  Winifred  Hines,  32  of  Chambersburg 
never  fired  a gun,  but  wanted  to  go  deer 
hunting.  Her  husband,  William,  refused  to 
take  her,  saying:  “Why,  you  can’t  even  load 
a gun.”  Mrs.  Hines  waited  for  her  husband 
to  leave.  Getting  State  Motor  Policeman 
George  O’Day  to  load  her  rifle,  she  set  out. 
Back  10  minutes  later,  she  calmly  announced 
to  the  officer:  “I  just  killed  an  11-point  buck. 
Will  you  help  me  get  it  home?” 


A three-legged  Ringneck  was  shot  near 
Reading.  All  three  legs  were  well  developed 
but  one  was  slightly  shorter  than  the  other 
two. 


Robert  King,  Moxham,  “killed”  a buck  and 
had  just  placed  a tag  on  its  antlers  prepar- 
ing to  bleed  it  when  the  animal  scrambled 
to  its  feet  and  dashed  away. 


A fatally  injured  spike  buck,  wounded  by 
a careless  hunter,  drowned  in  the  Roxbury 
dam  as  three  citizens  attempted  to  rescue  it. 


Antonio  Del  Cuco,  Harrisburg,  was  struck 
in  the  side  by  a wounded  deer.  One  antler 
entered  his  head  near  the  left  ear  knocking 
him  unconscious.  He  was  rescued  by  his 
comrades  and  taken  to  the  hospital  for  treat- 
ment. 


Game  Protector,  John  Dittmar,  Bedford 
County,  found  an  illegally  killed  doe  with  a 
9 inch  spike. 


“Jefferson  Jack,”  “Ringtown  Kelly,”  “Big 
One”  and  the  “Praying  Parson” — all  big  old 
bucks  are  still  roaming  the  mountains  of 
Schuylkill  County.  The  wise  old  fellows  have 
run  the  gauntlet  for  many  years  and  know 
every  trick  in  a deer’s  repertoire. 


Some  more  old  timers  who  took  out  licen- 
ses this  year  are: 

Adam  G.  Rothfuss,  96,  Williamsport 
Henry  Keiper,  76,  Weatherly. 


When  the  Black  Diamond  Express  stopped 
at  Flemington  recently,  a trainman  called  to 
the  engineer  that  the  headlight  was  broken. 
Upon  investigation  the  body  of  a ringneck 
was  found  imbedded  there. 


Keith  Hetrick,  12-year-old,  DuBois,  bagged 
a 6-point,  taking  the  crown  of  the  youngest 
deer  killer  in  that  section  from  13-year-old 
Ed  Trude,  of  Clear  Run. 


Charles  V.  Reilly,  63,  Wilkes-Barre,  killed 
his  first  deer  in  30  years.  Isaac  Tangier,  York 
Springs,  bagged  his  first  buck  after  25  years 
of  hunting. 


A big  black  bear  disputed  the  right  of  way, 
insisting  upon  occupying  the  middle  of  the 
road  as  William  McCloskey,  White  Haven, 
was  driving  to  Weatherly  recently. 


Louis  Pammer,  Bethlehem,  killed  an  albino 
buck  near  Fern  Ridge,  Monroe  County. 


Geo.  E.  Willard,  Doylestown,  killed  a doe 
with  two  antlers  in  the  Poconos. 


A young  hunter  appeared  at  the  office  of  a 
Cresco  doctor  with  a black  eye.  When  asked 
what  happened  he  said,  “I  got  kicked  by  a 
deer.”  He  was  just  about  to  stick  the  animal 
with  his  hunting  knife  when  it  kicked  with 
its  hind  leg  striking  the  young  nimrod  just 
under  the  eye. 


The  states  of  Ohio  and  New  York  are 
both  opening  their  hunting  seasons  at  noon 
during  the  small  game  season. 


According  to  the  Biological  Survey,  there 
are  11,000,000  sportsmen  and  36,000  organized 
sportsmen’s  clubs  in  the  United  States. 


The  Canadian  Government  is  going  to  re- 
move 2000  surplus  buffaloes.  The  hides  can 
be  purchased  from  the  National  Parks  Bu- 
reau, Department  of  Mines  and  Resources, 
Ottawa. 


The  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Commis- 
sion has  approved  the  acquisition  by  the 
U.  S.  Biological  Survey  of  16,067.76  acres  of 
land  in  12  wildlife  refuges  at  a total  cost  of 
$40,094.85,  or  an  average  of  $2.55  an  acre. 


Mr.  Walter  C.  Jarrett,  Sharpsburg,  Pa., 
writes  as  follows: 

“On  the  3rd  of  December  in  Center  Coun- 
ty, I shot  a 7-point  buck  at  about  100  yards. 
Have  not  done  any  hunting  for  47  years  and 
it  was  the  first  time  I fired  a rifle  for  53 
years.  Was  70  last  August.  I did  use  glasses. 
Is  that  going  some.  Yours  for  better  hunt- 
ing and  fishing.” 


Looked  antlers  found  by  Mr.  Erie  Rider,  Millville,  Fa.,  December  6,  10117.  These  are  being 
mounted  by  the  Game  Commission  for  exhibition.  Photo  Camera  Shop.  Williamsport 
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WITH  THE  CLUB 


A.  B.  Champlain,  Advanced  Entomologist, 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  presents 
some  serious  facts  for  all  Sportsmen  to  con- 
sider: 

“Among  the  so-called  sportsmen  that  hunt 
deer  around  my  camp  are  popular  types 
that  I have  classified  as  ‘paper  throwers.’ 
Under  this  category  I can  place  about  75 
to  90  per  cent  of  those  who  hunt  in  my 
neighborhood — within  twenty-five  miles  of 
Harrisburg.” 

“From  my  camp  where  water  is  available 
to  a distance  of  one  or  two  miles  (the  lat- 
ter on  mountain  road)  litter  lines  the  trails 
and  messes  the  landscape.  Lunch  papers  pre- 
dominate, food  scraps  being  utilized  by  scav- 
engers, but  orange  peels  and  candy  papers 
last  for  long  periods  where  not  collected  or 
covered.  All  the  popular  brands  of  various 
chocolate  bars  stare  up  from  mossy  trails 
and  forest  matting.  Bread  papers  and  wrap- 
ping paper  fluttering  from  winter  branches 
or  struggle  against  the  rocks  and  snags.  This 
makes  me  boil  but  there  doesn’t  seem  to  be 
much  chance  of  educating  this  type  of  hunt- 
er unless,  in  my  opinion,  the  lands  are 
posted.” 


The  Sportsmen  of  Allegheny  County  are 
contemplating  a huge  banquet  in  the  largest 
ballroom  they  can  find  in  commemoration  of 
National  Conservation  Week  beginning 
March  20. 

Plans  are  rapidly  materializing,  and  if  they 
work  out  satisfactorily,  it  is  hoped  to  have 
the  Governor  and  all  members  of  the  Fish 
and  Game  Commissions  on  deck  for  the  gala 
occasion. 

Johnny  Mock,  Pittsburgh  Sports  Writer, 
is  the  guiding  star  behind  the  movement 
which  will  be  the  biggest  thing  in  Keystone 
Sportsmen’s  social  history  ever  attempted. 

Johnny  says  he  believes  the  Pennsylvania 
Sportsmen’s  Luncheon  Club  of  Pittsburgh 
will  sponsor  the  program.  You  will  recog- 
nize this  up  and  doing  outfit  as  the  one 
which  sponsored  the  “Kiddies  Fishin’  Hole,” 
at  Panther  Hollow  Lake,  which  was  since 
copied  by  Philadelphia,  New  Kensington, 
two  Connecticut  towns,  and  several  in  other 
States.  

STOLEN:  1 Savage,  303  cal.,  Model  99, 
No.  230-378.  If  found,  will  you  please  return 
same  to  Mr.  Donald  C.  Hauck,  23  Second 
Street,  Milton,  Pa. 


The  Corry  Rod  and  Gun  club  is  estab- 
lishing shooting  galleries  in  the  basement 
of  the  American  Legion  home. 

The  Frackville  Game  and  Fish  Associa- 
tion has  inaugurated  an  “I  bought  a rab- 
bit” campaign  among  its  members,  which 
is  bearing  much  fruit. 


The  sportsmen  of  Gillespie  recently  or- 
ganized a gun  club. 


Young  hunters  of  Milton  recently  or- 
ganized a Junior  Sportsmens’  Club.  James 
Beatty  was  elected  president. 


The  winners  of  the  deer  guessing  contest 
held  in  the  Sproul  Forest  District  this  sea- 
son were:  C.  Larue  Cryder,  of  Renovo,  and 
Mrs.  Hilary  R.  Weaver,  16  Commerce  St., 
Lock  Haven. 

“The  number  of  legal  bucks  killed  on  the 
Sproul  State  Forest,  according  to  reports  re- 
ceived from  the  Forest  Rangers,  was  1,020,” 
states  District  Forester  Charles  Hogeland, 
of  Renovo.  “Also  38  legal  bears.” 

In  1936  1,079  bucks  and  51  bears  were 
shot  on  the  Sproul  State  Forest. 

A year’s  subscription  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  News  and  to  the  Pennsylvania  Ang- 
ler was  awarded  the  winners. 


Just  received  a subscription  to  the  GAME 
NEWS  from  'George  Rabbits.  It  seems 
George  is  a tall,  rangy  farmer  with  a hanker- 
ing for  coon  hunting. 


Colorado  was  the  latest  state  to  publish 
a magazine  to  benefit  her  sportsmen.  Colo- 
rado Conservation  Comments  is  the  name 
of  this  splendidly  gotten  up  periodical 


NEW  LITERATURE 

MORE  FISH  AND  GAME;  A clever  lit- 
tle bulletin  chock-full  of  practical  ways  of 
improving  hunting  and  fishing  conditions 
quickly.  Properly  illustrated.  A more  in- 
formative little  publication  you’ll  never  get 
elsewhere  for  the  nominal  price  of  ten  cents. 
Thirty  pages.  Published  by  National  Sports- 
man, and  Hunting  and  Fishing  Magazines, 
275  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


A number  of  Kansas  beer  distributors  have 
been  banding  crows,  giving  a case  of  beer 
in  return  for  each  band. 


The  Paxtonia  Gun  Club  dedicated  its  new 
shooting  grounds  located  near  Harrisburg 
recently.  Some  unusual  shoots  are  contem- 
plated there  in  the  near  future  and  the  club 
extends  a hearty  invitation  to  all  those  who 
are  interested  in  trapdom  to  participate.  If 
interested,  contact  William  H.  Cleckner,  1444 
Naudain  Street,  Harrisburg. 
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Photo  courtesy  Williamsport  Grit 

Shirt  tails  of  hunters  who  “saw  him  and  missed.”  Displayed  at  the  Waterville  Hotel 
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WITH  THE  CLUBS 


BROAD  MINDED 

In  controversial  moments 
My  perception’s  rather  fine. 

I always  see  both  points  of  view, 
The  one  that’s  wrong  and  mine. 


A pair  of  field  glasses  grows  horns  on  a 
doe  faster  than  Mother  Nature. 


To  Eltinge  F.  Warner  goes  the  honor  of 
killing  the  first  chukar  partridge  ever  to  be 
used  in  a field  trial  in  America.  This  was 
one  of  six  chukars  released  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mrs.  A.  R.  Moffit,  of  the  Rowcliffe 
Game  Farm,  on  November  4 at  Verbank, 
N.  Y.,  during  the  running  of  the  Non-Win- 
ner Stakes  for  Springers  in  the  Cocker 
Spaniel  Field  Trial  Club  of  America  trials. 


California  reports  having  killed  32,211 
bucks  last  season,  of  which  10%  were  taken 
within  fifty  miles  of  the  centers  of  Los  An- 
geles and  San  Francisco. 


STATE  SHOOTS  FOR  1938 

JUNE — 15-16-17-18  Pennsylvania  State 
Sportsmen’s  Association  of  Concordville,  Pa. 


LIVE  BIRD  SHOOTS  FOR  1938 

JANUARY— 9-10-11-12  Montco  Gun  Club, 
Montgomeryville,  Pa.  A.  C.  Schwarz,  Mgr. 
(four  days’  shoot). 

JANUARY — 13-15  Reading,  Pa.,  South 
End  Gun  Club— Annual  Midwinter  Flyer 
Classic,  featured  by  22nd  annual  Great  East- 
ern Handicap,  symbolic  amateur  wing- 
shooting championship  of  East.  Geo.  E. 
Nuebling,  secretary,  1034  North  Sixth  Street, 
Reading,  Pennsylvania. 

FEBRUARY— 17-18-19-20  Montco  Gun 
Club,  Montgomery,  Pa.,  A.  C.  Schwarz, 
Mgr.  (four  days’  shoot). 

FEBRUARY— 21  Reading,  Pa.  South  End 
Gun  Club — Annual  Grand  American  Ama- 
teur Flyer  Classic,  George  E.  Nuebling,  1034 
North  Sixth  Street,  Reading. 

FEBRUARY — Reading,  Pa.  South  End 
Gun  Club — 51st  annual  open  shoot  for  the 
historic  Pennsylvania  Cup,  emblematic  ama- 
teur wing-shooting  championship  of  Key- 
stone Slate.  George  E.  Nuebling  secretary, 
1034  North  Sixth  Street,  Reading,  Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA  LIVE  BIRD  SHOOTS 

MARCH — Flyer  shoots  will  be  held  every 
Saturday  at  the  Montco  Club.  A.  C.  Schwarz, 
manager,  Montgomeryville,  Pa.,  and  5147 
Oakland  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  SHOOTS  FOR  1938 

APRIL — Quaker  City  G.  C.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

MAY — Boyertown  Rod  & G.  C.,  Boyer- 
town,  Pa. — Quaker  City,  G.  C.  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — Maytown  G.  C.  of  Maytown,  Pennsyl- 
vania (Memorial  Day). 

JUNE — Roxborough,  C.  C.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — Quaker  City,  G.  C.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
— Boyertown  Rod  and  G.  C.,  Boyertown,  Pa. 

JULY — Roxborough  G.  C.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — Quaker  City  G.  C.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
— Roxborough  G.  C.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SEPTEMBER — Roxborough,  Pa.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa., — Maytown  G.  C.  of  Maytown, 
Pennsylvania  (Labor  Day). — Boyertown  Rod 
and  G.,  Boyertown,  Pa. — Quaker  City,  G.  C. 
Philadelphia. 

OCTOBER — Boyertown  Rod  and  G.  C., 
Boyertown,  Pa. — Quaker  City,  G.  C.,  Phila- 
delphia. 


The  Pennsylvania  Mounted  Forest  Scouts 
Association  of  Allentown  recently  submitted 
a very  interesting  report  on  their  activities 
during  1937.  This  up  and  going  club  has 
started  a campaign  to  increase  its  member- 
ship during  1938  at  $1.00  per  member. 


"SKUNKED  (Continued  from  page  13) 


“Come  on,  tell  us  about,”  urged  the  in- 
credulous Mac. 

“Back  at  my  old  hunting  camp  in  Potter 
County  skunks  overran  the  place,”  continued 
Burr.  “I  often  counted  as  many  as  a dozen 
at  a time  feeding  from  the  garbage  can 
back  of  the  kitchen.  At  night  the  chances 
were  about  ten  to  one  that  you’d  run  afoul 
of  one  unless  you  were  mighty  careful.  An 
old  trapper  told  me  about  the  hot  water 
stunt.  Once  scalded  with  a trickle  of  boiling 
water  and  they  would  leave  peacefully,  never 
to  return. 

“During  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of 
1929  a pal  of  mine  and  I spent  a good  many 
afternoons  and  evenings  giving  the  skunks 
the  water  cure;  he  in  the  kitchen  keeping 
the  water  boiling  and  me  on  the  roof  above 
the  garbage  can,  doing  the  scalding.  After 
a couple  of  days’  practice  I became  quite 
a marksman.  About  half  a dipper-full  of 
water  usually  did  the  trick. 

“And  without  smelling  up  the  place?” 
questioned  Bob. 

“Yes  sir,  it  worked,”  continued  Burr  em- 
phatically. “The  trick  was  to  hit  the  critter 
on  the  head  and  as  soon  as  the  water  struck, 
it  would  tuck  its  tail  between  its  hind  legs 
and  shuffle  off  in  a hurry.  And  without  dis- 
turbing the  others  either. 

“The  following  winter  trappers  in  the 
vicinity  reported  catching  numbers  of  bald- 
headed  skunks,”  concluded  the  genial  Burr 
in  all  seriousness. 

“Well — it’s  the  truth,  the  absolute  truth,” 
he  reiterated,  glancing  from  one  incredulous 


listener  to  another.  “I  saw  some  of  the  bald- 
headed  pelts  myself.” 

The  subject  was  still  skunks  when  we  pre- 
pared for  bed. 

After  turning-in  and  things  had  quieted 
down  we  were  startled  by  the  clattering  of 
the  garbage  can  cover. 

“There,  they’re  back!”  whispered  Bill. 
“Let’s  take  a look.”  Whereupon  he  swept 
out  of  bed,  grabbed  a flashlight  and  stealthily 
tip-toed  to  the  kitchen.  In  a moment  Burr 
was  with  him,  and  not  wanting  to  miss  any- 
thing the  rest  of  us  followed  close  on  their 
heels. 

In  the  kitchen  we  held  a council  of  war. 
“Now,  listen  fellas,”  Bill  directed.  “Burr  and 
I will  slip  out  of  the  door  with  the  flash- 
lights. The  rest  of  you  follow.  Then,  when 
we’re  grouped  in  the  best  position  for  a 
good  view  we’ll  snap  on  the  lights.  Remem- 
ber, now,  no  noise.  Here,”  he  added,  “Let’s 
get  hold  of  each  others  hands  so  we  can 
keep  together.  When  I nudge  you  Burr  snap 
on  the  light,”  came  his  final  instructions. 

The  night  was  inky  black,  but  it  was  only 
a matter  of  a score  of  steps  to  the  corner 
of  the  building  and  the  garbage  can.  Sun- 
dry masticatory  sounds  could  be  heard  com- 
ing from  its  direction.  We  nudged  each  other 
gleefully. 

About  ten  feet  from  the  can  the  leaders 
paused  and  we  did  likewise.  Suddenly  the 
beams  from  the  two  powerful  flashlights  pen- 
etrated the  night.  What  a sight!  We  were 
momentarily  paralyzed  — appalled  and 


shocked  at  what  the  twin  beams  disclosed. 
There  less  than  ten  feet  away  reared  the 
biggest  black  bear  I’ve  ever  heard  of  (later, 
Bill  declared  it  was  twice  as  big).  On  either 
side  of  the  huge,  swaying  body  were  two 
well-grown  cubs.  For  a long  moment  (or 
was  it  a short  one?)  we  stared  at  the  ap- 
parition. Then  she  broke  the  spell  by  tak- 
ing an  investigative  step  toward  us. 

Bill  and  Burr  turned  and  climbed  all  over 
us  in  their  efforts  to  efface  themselves  from 
the  immediate  vicinity.  In  fact,  none  of  us 
lost  any  time  in  finding  the  door  and  get- 
ting inside. 

From  the  safety  of  a rear  window  we 
watched  the  old  bear  cuff  her  stubbornly 
curious  offspring  into  the  trail  ahead  of  her. 
Then  after  a final  look  at  the  queer  lights 
and  ludicrous  humans,  pushed  off  into  the 
surrounding  darkness. 

As  we  sheepishly  prepared  for  bed  a sec- 
ond time  Bob’s  voice  was  heard  above  the 
general  babel.  “Oh  Burr,  anyway  it  fur- 
nished you  with  more  material  for  another 
skunk  yarn.” 

“And  say,  Burr,”  interrupted  Mac,  “I  sup- 
pose you  know  what  the  mother  skunk  said 
to  her  family  when  they  met  a big,  bad 
bear?” 

“So  what — ,”  growled  Bill. 

“Now  children,  let’s  all  kneel  and  s-pray.” 

The  dead  silence  that  followed  that  crack 
was  broken  by  a dull  thud  and  a yell,  in- 
dicating that  one  of  Burr’s  boots  had  found 
its  mark. 


TOP  LEFT — Cars  parked  at  Kate  of  closed  road  in  Sullivan  County  during  deer  season.  Photo  by  James  Jf.  Morton.  RIGHT — ‘‘Point”;  Second  row 
left:  Mrs.  John  H.  Rumfelt  enjoys  a rabbit  hunt  near  Mlliersburg,  Pa.  Center — “Mike”.  Right — This  young  Philadelphia  huntress  flies  to  her  favor- 
ite shooting  ground.  BOTTOM  ROW — Left:  Weber  Gearhart,  of  Lewisbnrg,  displays  a large  black  bear.  Center:  An  albino  squirrel  killed  during 
the  small  game  season.  Right:  Rodney’s  Frank  Mike  retrieves  a tine  ringneck  for  Pani  Howry,  of  Shlremnnstown. 
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"SLIPPERY  SAL"  (Continued  from  page  12) 


hunting  reputation  that  he  was  trying  to  pro- 
tect, but  Slippery  Sal  had  given  it  a terrible 
jolt,  if  not  entirely  ruined  it. 

Several  of  the  members  acknowledged  their 
defeat  and  suggested  that  they  call  it  off 
for  tonight  and  try  some  other  time.  That 
was  the  end  of  the  hunt. 

The  following  morning  somewhat  sleepy 

II  drove  to  where  I had  been  the  night  be- 
fore. Proceeding  to  the  spot  where  Slippery 
Sal  left  the  bank  of  the  creek  I found  it 

[impossible  to  see  whether  she  had  taken  a 
down  or  an  up-stream  course.  Man  and  dog 
tracks  was  all  I could  see.  From  the  course 
of  the  chase  the  night  previous  all  indica- 
tions pointed  that  it  was  bearing  in  a north- 
erly direction.  I therefore,  started  down 
stream,  which  is  north.  After  traveling  for  a 
distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  yards,  I noticed  something  that  re- 
sembled a pile  of  drift-wood  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream.  On  closer  examination  I dis- 
covered that  it  was  not  drift-wood,  but  an 
old  abandoned  beaver  house.  I looked  every- 
where for  fresh  cutting  by  beaver,  but  found 
not  a cutting.  I was  unable  to  go  over  and 
examine  this  house  on  account  of  the  depth 
of  the  water,  but  I made  a thorough  survey 
at  the  water’s  edge  of  both  the  east  and 
west  banks  of  the  creek.  Not  being  able  to 
see  any  tracks  I now  was  convinced  where 
she  had  gone  to  hide.  The  next  morning 
would  tell  the  story  and  it  did.  Just  opposite 
this  old  beaver  house  on  the  east  side  of  the 
creek  I beheld  her  tracks  in  a little  sand 
bar  and  they  did  not  run  parallel  with  the 
bank,  evidence  that  she  was  not  feeding 
here,  but  had  come  out  of  the  water  at  this 
point.  I destroyed  her  imprints  and  kept  her 
secret. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  raccoon  hunting 
season,  the  big  man  reported  that  he  and 
old  Major  had  at  last  captured  Slippery  Sal 
at  the  same  place  that  she  had  so  often 
given  them  the  go-by.  Just  he  and  Major 
were  on  this  particular  hunt.  He  assured 
his  listeners  that  if  he  and  Major  had  been 
alone  on  the  different  hunts,  they  would 
have  caught  her  the  first  night  they  were 
after  her.  He  explained  that  other  dogs  al- 
ways did  handicap  old  Major.  Why,  there 
was  nothing  to  it.  Major  struck  her  trail 
and  in  ten  minutes  he  had  her  treed. 

I will  admit  that  when  I first  heard  about 
him  catching  her  it  made  me  feel  a little 


blue,  but  on  the  other  hand  I doubted  very 
much  whether  he  had  taken  this  cunning 
raccoon.  Upon  inquiring  a little  here  and 
there,  I learned  the  whole  truth.  He  did 
catch  a large  raccoon,  but  it  was  a male 
and  he  had  caught  it  in  an  adjacent  valley 
five  miles  away.  By  so  doing  he  saved  his 
reputation  and  the  life  of  Slippery  Sal. 

Wishing  to  become  more  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Slippery  Sal  I visited  this  lo- 
cation repeatedly.  Occasionally,  I would  see 
a large  raccoon  track  in  the  sand  or  mud 
along  the  creek,  but  to  get  sight  of  her 
was  the  problem.  She  being  of  the  noc- 
turnal specie,  moonlight  was  my  only  hope. 

Winter  having  arrived  rather  suddenly 
with  plenty  of  zero  weather  my  dreams  did 
not  come  true  until  the  latter  part  of  March. 
One  day  after  soft  weather  had  arrived  I lo- 
cated her  track  in  the  little  bit  of  remaining 
snow.  Luck  was  with  me  as  I only  followed 
her  track  a short  distance  until  I had  found 
her  home.  It  was  a large  rock  oak  tree  and 
stood  barely  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
old  beaver  house. 

The  night  that  old  Major  and  the  rest 
of  the  pack  were  after  her,  she  could  have 
gone  to  her  home  in  less  time  than  it  took 
her  to  go  to  the  beaver  house,  but  she  didn’t 
go  home.  Why?  That  is  one  of  the  things 
that  makes  you  feel  pretty  certain  that  they 
have  reasoning  power,  yet  we  call  them 
dumb  animals. 

All  this  had  a tendency  to  strengthen  my 
desire  of  getting  sight  of  this  mistress  of 
the  woods.  Locating  an  old  hollow  chest- 
nut tree  not  far  from  her  home,  with  the  aid 
of  my  hand-axe,  I soon  had  as  fine  a blind 
as  one  could  wish  for.  On  the  side  away 
from  the  point  of  vision  I cut  from  the 
trunk  a space  large  enough  to  permit  my 
entrance.  On  the  front  side  I cut  a two  by 
six  inch  opening  which  served  as  the  look- 
out. Such  preparation  would  no  doubt  seem 
to  many  folks  like  folly,  but  I had  never 
heard  of  this  particular  raccoon  referred  to 
as  anything  else  other  than  Slippery  Sal 
and  I had  reasons  of  my  own  to  believe  that 
she  had  been  rightly  named.  If  my  guess 
was  right,  I felt  very  certain  that  during 
the  summer  months  I would  get  to  see  her 
not  once,  but  many  times. 

One  afternoon  in  the  latter  part  of  June 
I cautiously  approached  my  blind.  Through 


the  foliage  of  the  undergrowth  I spied  Slip- 
pery Sal  on  one  of  the  larger  limbs  of  the 
old  rock  oak  basking  in  the  sun,  while  her 
four  youngsters  were  having  a game  of  tag. 

After  I had  watched  them  for  about  thirty 
minutes,  Slippery  Sal  started  down  off  the 
tree.  Followed  by  her  offspring  she  went 
to  the  edge  of  the  water  and  I thought  she 
was  going  to  get  a drink.  No,  I had  guessed 
wrong.  She  was  going  to  give  the  junior 
members  a few  pointers  on  the  art  of  fish- 
ing. The  little  fellows  seemed  to  know  what 
they  were  to  do.  They  put  their  paws  under 
little  stones  and  would  feel  all  around.  I 
was  hoping  that  one  of  them  would  find  a 
crab  and  get  pinched  a little  just  to  see  what 
he  would  do.  But  as  far  as  I could  see  none 
of  them  found  a thing.  Their  mother  was 
no  doubt  trying  to  develop  their  sense  of 
touch.  The  amusing  thing  of  the  whole  af- 
fair was  the  fact  that  all  the  while  they  were 
fishing,  they  seemed  to  be  watching  their 
mother.  They  would  occasionally  look  down 
into  the  water  before  them,  but  most  of  the 
time  they  watched  their  teacher.  The  only 
two  reasons  I could  think  of  for  them  doing 
this  was  that  maybe  they  were  expecting 
their  mother  to  make  a catch  and  wanted 
to  make  certain  that  they  would  share  in  the 
divide  or  that  they  were  looking  for  praise 
from  their  mother.  It  could  have  easily  been 
the  latter,  because  their  expressions  seemed 
to  say,  “How  am  I doin’,  Mum?” 

Slippery  Sal  cut  the  class  period  short, 
she  no  doubt  had  remembered  the  times  her 
mother  had  taken  her  to  the  waters  edge 
and  possibly  kept  her  there  a trifle  too  long 
and  it  became  a little  boresome  for  her. 
She  therefore  started  for  her  den  tree,  the 
youngers  following  in  single  file  and  orderly 
manner.  They  climbed  the  tree  in  the  same 
formation  and  retired  to  the  chamber  with- 
in. 

This  was  the  first,  last,  and  only  time  I 
ever  saw  Slippery  Sal  or  any  of  her  off- 
spring. For  some  reason  unknown  to  me, 
she  moved  to  different  quarters  which  I was 
never  able  to  locate.  I do  know  that  if  her 
children  accepted  and  obeyed  her  wise 
teachings,  that  there  are  five  raccoon  now  in- 
stead of  one  roaming  that  section  of  the 
mountain  and  any  one  of  them  clever  enough 
to  give  the  best  coon  hound  a headache  and 
cause  many  a coon  hunting  party  to  give 
up  in  disgust. 


RUFFED  GROUSE  MANAGEMENT  <Con,inued  ,rom  page  7) 


to  produce  surplus  populations  and  until  we  can  demonstrate  that 
such  surplus  populations  actually  exist.  It  is  understood  that  shoot- 
ing should  always  be  limited  to  these  surpluses. 

There  are  two  additional  points  that  must  be  kept  in  mind  in 
any  discussion  of  ruffed  grouse  management.  Both  are  important 
and  both  arise  from  the  cyclic  nature  of  this  species.  It  has  been 
argued  by  some  that  heavy  shooting  of  the  birds  during  the  up- 
swing of  the  cycle  would  tend  to  reduce  the  severity  of  the  cyclic 
decline  or  perhaps  do  away  entirely  with  the  decline.  This  is  an 
absurd  and  vicious  idea.  On  the  basis  of  our  present  knowledge  of 
cycles  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  believing  that  shooting  will 
in  any  way  either  delay  or  reduce  the  cyclic  losses.  This  suggestion 
that  shooting  might  be  beneficial  was  first  made  in  the  belief  that 
the  declines  were  the  result  of  an  overpopulation;  it  was  held  that 
as  soon  as  the  population  level  had  attained  a certain  height  a 
“crash”  must  inevitably  occur.  It  is  now  known  that  this  is  not 
the  case.  On  many  areas  peak  populations  have  been  maintained 


for  three  and  four  years,  and  when  the  “crash”  comes  it  includes 
all  areas,  those  on  which  there  are  peak  populations  and  those  on 
which  there  are  very  sparse  populations.  Cyclic  declines  are  not 
the  result  of  overpopulations  and  can  be  neither  eliminated  nor 
reduced  in  severity  by  increased  shooting. 

The  second  point  is  the  importance  of  saving  a maximum  number 
of  the  older  age  classes  at  the  beginning  and  during  the  low  point 
of  the  decline.  There  is  evidence  to  indicate  that  only  those  birds 
born  four,  five,  and  six  years  before  the  “crash”  have  sufficient 
stamina  and  reserve  strength  to  carry  them  over  the  decline.  It  is 
this  group  of  older  birds  that  makes  up  the  group  of  survivors  and 
furnishes  the  breeding  stock  responsible  for  the  next  cyclic  re- 
covery. Every  protection  should  be  provided  the  birds  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  decline,  for  any  loss  in  this  relatively  small 
age  group  will  seriously  retard  the  recovery  rate. 

iPaper  No.  1497  of  the  Scientific  Journal  Series  of  the  Minnesota  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station. 
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LETTERS  FROM  OUR  READERS 


Editor’s  Note:  The  following  are  letters 
typical  of  many  received  during  the  past 
year.  Others  are  still  coming  in.  If  they  do 
nothing  more  they  will  have  reminded  us 
that  the  deer  problem  is  by  no  means  solved. 

Gentlemen: 

I understand  some  of  the  sportsman’s  clubs 
are  against  an  open  season  on  doe  deer. 
They  should  get  out  more  and  look  over  con- 
ditions for  themselves.  Deer  are  becoming 
such  a nuisance  here  that  farmers  have  about 
decided  there  is  no  use  trying  to  raise  crops. 
The  'Game  Protector  kindly  allows  one  to  be 
killed  for  food  now  and  then,  but  it  is  missed 
about  as  little  as  a cup  of  water  taken  from 
the  ocean. 

Personally  I am  fond  of  all  Nature,  both 
flora  and  fauna.  I have  enjoyed  seeing  the 
deer  become  more  numerous  and  have 
watched  with  pleasure  them  feeding  and 
playing  about  in  the  fields  of  my  farm  but 
enough  is  enough. 

The  deer  and  bears  seem  to  have  taken 
complete  possession.  The  deer  inhabit  the 


Gentlemen: 

First  wish  to  express  my  thanks  for  the 
efficient  work  your  body  has  done  in  this 
State  in  the  past.  Next  to  express  my  regret 
that  certain  groups  of  doubtful  thinking  abil- 
ity choose  to  override  your  very  sensible 
doe  program.  All  of  us  who  carry  guns 
should  be  most  appreciative  of  the  game 
situation,  due  entirely  to  your  efforts,  and  as 
a matter  of  policy  as  well  as  principle,  go 
along  with  a decision  by  those  placed  to 
make  such  decision,  especially  when  ALL 
their  sport  is  predicated  by  that  body. 

I have  carried  a gun  for  about  forty-five 
years.  Frankly  write  that  1937  has  been  the 
best  all  around  season  on  all  manner  of 


orchards  from  the  time  the  first  transparent 
falls  until  not  another  frozen  Spy  can  be 
dug  from  under  the  snow.  The  apple  trees  at 
the  very  door  also  yield  their  fruit  for  the 
deer  and  even  crates  of  picked  apples  are 
tipped  from  the  porch  to  the  ground  and 
eaten.  Small  rock  garden  plants  in  the  flower 
garden  are  dug  up  and  eaten  or  hopelessly 
trampled  into  the  ground. 

During  the  late  snow  fall  deer  tracks  com- 
pletely cover  the  ground.  Young  trees  and 
shrubs  are  scarred  or  ruined  by  the  antlered 
males.  One  can  hear  the  animals  on  the  lawn 
during  the  evening. 

We  have  ceased  to  try  raising  crops.  There 
are  nearly  400  acres  in  the  farm  which  is 
only  a half  mile  off  the  highway.  About  all 
the  farm  is  good  for  is  a game  preserve, 
refuge  or  headquarters  of  a gun  club.  But 
try  to  dispose  of  it  to  a gun  club.  They  will 
prefer  to  gun  merrily  over  the  land  and 
allow  you  to  pay  the  taxes  and  feed  the 
game.  Someone  should  pay  a landowner  for 
pasturing  the  animals;  why  not? 

What  does  a person  get  out  of  furnishing 
food  for  game?  Where  the  deer  leaves  off 


game,  except  quail.  As  I have  shot  but  two 
quail  in  Bucks  County  in  the  past  thirty 
years,  that  exception  means  nothing. 

Of  course,  there  are  certain  parts  of  the 
Game  Code  that  pinch  me  a bit  personally. 
Doubt  if  any  one  is  in  some  way  not  hamp- 
ered. Your  duty  is  to  the  aggregate  of  our 
citizens.  Any  reasonable  person  must  ex- 
pect with  the  increased  number  of  license 
holders  to  have  less  freedom  than  ten,  twenty, 
thirty,  or  more  years  past,  and  bow  to  that 
necessity,  and  also  to  the  authority  of  those 
whose  job  it  is  to  think,  plan,  and  carry  out 
provisions  for  the  good  of  that  aggregate. 
Any  other  policy  of  thought  or  action  is 
suicidal  to  the  whole  game  proposition. 


the  bears  commence.  Bears  destroy  the  trees 
by  scarring  the  bark  while  endeavoring  to 
get  the  fruit.  They  break  off  whole  branches 
and  limbs.  For  some  reason  they  prefer 
shaking  the  apples  down  even  though  there 
is  fruit  on  the  ground. 

Our  orchards  are  hopelessly  ruined,  yet 
a representative  of  a Pittsburgh  club  came 
to  my  place  and  brazenly  informed  me  that 
they  didn’t  have  to  buy  any  land  or  a camp 
but  preferred  to  rent  a camp  or  board  some- 
where, and  gun  over  the  farmer’s  land.  One 
has  no  choice.  Either  allow  so-called  sports- 
men to  use  your  land,  post  it  (and  that  is 
an  expense  too)  and  allow  the  animals  to 
increase  and  be  more  of  a nuisance  than  ever. 

Perhaps  these  club  members  hope  to  in- 
crease the  deer  population  so  that  more  of 
their  members  can  get  their  deer  along  the 
roads  and  avoid  the  trouble  of  crossing  fields 
and  climbing  mountains.  Perhaps  I fail  to 
understand  the  situation,  being  a member  of 
the  weaker  and  doubtless  less  wise  sex,  but 
I feel  sure  I could  spare  a dozen  or  so  does 
off  my  farm  and  not  miss  them  too  much. 
— Mary  Cody,  McKean  County,  Pa. 


While  grouse  hunting  we  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  need  of  a balance  of  buck 
and  doe.  The  percentage  of  the  latter  is  so 
great  we  are  amazed  that  anyone  who  has 
use  of  eyes  could  doubt  the  wisdom  of  your 
policy,  provided  they  ever  were  in  the  woods 
during  the  season  a buck  carries  antlers.  Of 
course,  the  deer  is  the  only  game  now  calling 
the  meat  hunter.  You  not  only  have  that 
type,  but  those  residents  in  deer  country 
who  are  sportsmen,  and  the  antagonism  be- 
tween the  two,  to  combat,  which  compli- 
cates matters.  The  only  answer  for  each 
side  is  to  compromise  and  let  YOU,  the 
third  party  do  your  duty  and  support  you 
— Marion  R.  Ely,  New  Hope,  Pa. 


Gentlemen: 

I am  enclosing  herewith  Game  Killed  Report  for  1937  and  you 
will  note  that  I did  not  hunt,  however,  as  I am  greatly  interested  in 
wild  life,  particularly  deer,  I have  some  opinions  that  I would 
like  to  express. 

I was  in  the  woods  two  days  before  the  season  opened,  walking 
continuously  with  nothing  more  deadly  than  Binoculars  and  all  in 
the  region  of  Leetonia,  Tioga  County.  In  the  two  days  I saw  55 
deer,  all  does  but  two,  and  I believe  this  corresponds  very  nearly 
to  your  estimate  of  the  relative  proportion  of  Bucks  to  Does. 

Since  the  hunting  season  I have  interviewed  no  less  than  fifty 
hunters  and  residents  who  live  in  and  near  the  Game  territory  and 
it  seems  to  be  the  universal  opinion  that  the  larger  and  more 
thrifty  Bucks  have  left  the  Big  Woods  for  the  adjoining  farming 
sections  where  they  hide  in  the  small  patches  of  woods.  In  Tioga 
County  I believe  that  more  Buck  deer  were  killed  outside  of  the 
Big  Woods  than  have  been  and  that  the  general  reports  of  Bucks 
killed  in  the  farming  communities  were  much  larger,  better  racks 
and  in  better  condition.  I examined  minutely  several  Bucks  killed 
in  the  Big  Woods  and  all  were  poor  in  flesh.  And  furthermore  it 
is  a consensus  of  opinion  among  the  people  who  know  something 
about  the  deer  that  the  Game  Commission  is  absolutely  right 
in  their  idea  of  reducing  the  herd. 

From  the  accounts  in  the  southern  New  York  papers  deer  are 
very  plentiful  in  the  southwestern  part  of  New  York  state  and  no 
doubt  substantially  all  of  them  originated  in  Pennsylvania  as  prior 
to  the  intensive  protection  and  propagation  of  deer  in  Pennsylvania 
absolutely  no  deer  were  to  be  found  in  the  southwestern  section 
of  New  York. — Ernest  H.  Green,  Wellsboro,  Pa. 


Board  of  Game  Commissioners, 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Dear  Sirs: 

I acknowledge  receipt  of  your  check  for  $2.00  covering  inopera- 
tive license  on  antlerless  deer. 

I am  wondering  what  the  attitude  of  the  Commission  is  going 
to  be  on  an  antlerless  deer  license  for  1938.  I am  raising  the  ques- 
tion due  to  the  fact  that  it  would  appear  to  me  that  the  buck 
inhabitants  have  been  reduced  to  an  alarmingly  low  point  I have 
had  the  pleasure  of  hunting  in  Pennsylvania  for  a great  number 
of  years.  I usually  hunt  in  Clarion  and  Forest  counties.  This  year 
I hunted  the  opening  of  the  season  and  then  went  back  the  last 
two  or  three  days.  The  bucks,  in  that  particular  section  are  very 
few.  One  of  my  companions  counted  twenty-two  doe,  the  last 
Saturday  forenoon,  without  a single  buck.  I did  not  see  a single 
buck  this  year,  although  I saw  fifty-five  deer. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  bucks  should  have  some  protection.  I 
do  not  believe  there  are  enough  bucks  to  breed  the  great  number 
of  does  properly.  Possibly  my  observations  are  wrong.  This  may 
be  true  in  Forest  and  Clarion  counties,  but  may  not  be  true  in 
other  counties. 

It  is  a matter,  however,  that  I felt  your  Commission  is  inter- 
ested in,  so  thought  I would  take  the  liberty  of  giving  you  my 
version.— L.  A.  Babcock,  Pres.  & Treas.,  Milk  Handling  Machinery 
& Supplies,  Cattaraugus,  New  York. 
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OUR  WILD  NEIGHBORS 

By  EARL  L.  POOLE 


THE  BOBWHITE 
(Colinus  virginianus) 

THE  Bobwhite  is  a native  to  most  of  the  United  States  east 
of  the  high  plains.  Whether  considered  as  a familiar  and  wel- 
come “song-bird,”  destroyer  of  insects  and  weed  seeds,  or  as  game, 
it  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  birds.  Its  pleasing  “Bobwhite”  call 
is  heard  throughout  the  Spring  and  Summer  months  in  the  regions 
where  it  has  not  been  exterminated,  and  forms  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  sounds  of  the  countryside. 

In  April  and  May,  when  the  coveys  scatter,  the  Bobwhites  pair 
off  and  hunt  for  suitable  nesting  places  in  fence  corners  or 
thickets.  Here,  in  a slight  hollow,  a nest  of  grass,  straw,  and  strips 
of  bark  is  constructed,  and  the  white  eggs,  from  10  to  20  in  num- 
ber, are  laid. 

At  times,  as  many  as  40  eggs  are  found  in  a nest,  supposedly  the 
product  of  two  or  more  females. 

The  newly  hatched  young,  which  resemble  tiny  domestic  chick- 
ens, are  covered  with  down,  and  learn  to  follow  the  mother  soon 
after  hatching. 


As  the  family  grows  up  it  forms  a little  group  that  remains  to- 
gether through  the  fall  and  winter  months,  and  is  known  as  the 
covey. 

At  night  the  covey  sleeps  in  a circle,  heads  turned  outward,  and 
whenever  an  intruder  approaches,  the  group  scatters  with  the 
suddenness  of  an  exploding  bomb-shell,  much  to  the  confusion  of 
the  possible  enemy. 

During  severe  winters,  in  the  northern  states,  many  coveys  die 
off  because  of  severe  snow  and  ice,  and  several  years  are  required 
before  the  birds  recover  their  former  abundance. 

The  Bobwhite,  one  of  the  first  native  birds  to  cultivate  a taste 
for  the  dreaded  Japanese  Beetle,  is  now  recognized  as  a highly 
beneficial  species. 

Editor’s  Note: — The  above  is  one  of  a number  of  life  history 
sketches  which  are  being  prepared  by  Dr.  Earl  L.  Poole,  Curator 
of  the  Reading  Public  Museum,  Reading,  Pennsylvania.  I under- 
stand that  these  subjects  are  to  be  prepared  in  quantity  at  a very 
nominal  cost  for  Boy  Scouts,  school  children,  and  others  interested 
in  nature  study. 


MILITARY  RESERVATION  SOON  GAME  LANDS 


(Continued  from  page  3) 
now  support  a fairly  good  crop  of  forest- 
game.  Such  a combination  presents  unique 
possibilities  for  a nicely  balanced  game  man- 
agement area. 

The  tillable  lands  of  more  than  700  acres 
are  made  up  of  several  plots  distributed 
through  the  area.  The  largest  of  these  is  the 
Old  Cavalry  Camp  Area,  containing  about 
266  acres  near  Colebrook,  comprising  origi- 
nally three  good  farms.  The  farm  buildings 
have  been  maintained  in  good  condition  by 
the  military  authorities,  and  are  available  for 
the  Commission’s  use  as  may  later  be  deter- 
mined upon. 

These  tillable  areas  provide  a splendid  op- 
portunity for  conducting  game  management 
practices  in  conjunction  with  that  type  of 
farming  practices  necessary  to  make  them 
support  a reasonably  large  crop  of  farm- 
game  species.  No  definite  plan  of  manage- 
ment for  either  the  tillable  areas,  or  the 
project  as  a whole  has  yet  been  developed, 
but  whatever  plan  is  worked  out  will  take 
into  consideration  both  forest  and  farm  game, 
and  especially  the  latter. 

Tentative  plans  contemplate  setting  apart 
a number  of  refuges  and  retreat  areas  where 
wild  birds  and  animals  will  be  provided  pro- 
tection from  gunners  throughout  the  year. 


With  an  adequate  proportion  of  the  whole 
project  area  closed  to  hunting,  and  predators 
kept  under  control,  seed  stock  in  reasonable 
quantities  can  be  preserved  for  breeding  pur- 
poses the  following  season,  thus  maintain- 
ing a game  crop  from  year  to  year. 

By  conducting  appropriate  farming  prac- 
tices on  certain  of  the  better  tillable  areas, 
an  ample  supply  of  food  can  be  provided  for 
a large  crop  of  game.  Taken  as  a whole,  the 
area  now  furnishes  plenty  of  cover,  but  on 
the  Cavalry  Camp  area  at  least,  some  cover 
will  no  doubt  have  to  be  provided. 

The  possibilities  of  developing  a really 
worthwhile  game  management  area  of  the 
Mt.  Gretna  Military  Reservation,  and  for 
a greater  variety  of  species  than  customary, 
are  better  than  for  any  other  tract  of  State 
Game  Lands  yet  acquired.  The  area  can  be 
expected  to  support  cottontail  rabbits,  deer, 
raccoon,  gray  squirrels,  ruffed  grouse,  ring- 
neck  pheasants,  bob  white  quail,  and  possi- 
bly a few  other  species.  The  supply  of  game 
on  the  area  is  rather  limited  at  this  time. 
However,  the  character  of  the  territory,  with 
its  different  types  of  vegetative  covering,  pre- 
sents a very  interesting  upland  game  restor- 
ration  project  having  unusual  possibilities. 
Environmental  conditions  can  and  should  be 
greatly  improved,  and  when  accomplished 


the  area  should  become  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  done  through  inten- 
sive management 

Terrain  long  used  to  train  Pennsylvania’s 
citizen  soldiers  in  the  art  of  national  defense 
will  soon,  it  is  hoped,  become  a well  managed 
game  restoration  area.  Shelters  for  soldiers, 
horses,  guns  and  other  war  equipment  will 
be  replaced  by  shelters  for  wildlife.  The 
cracking  of  soldiers’  rifles  and  machine  guns 
will  be  replaced  by  that  of  sportsmen’s  guns. 

How  soon  the  lands  will  be  transferred 
from  the  Department  of  Military  Affairs  to 
the  Game  Commission  is  not  known  at  this 
writing.  One  of  the  Commission’s  engineer- 
ing crews  is  now  surveying  the  boundary 
lines  to  determine  their  true  location  on  the 
ground,  and  the  exact  acreage  upon  which 
to  base  settlement.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  transfer  to  the  Commission  will  be  made 
even  before  this  article  appears  in  print. 

Most  of  the  military  buildings  and  other 
structures  have  been  demolished  by  the  De- 
partment of  Military  Affairs,  and  salvaged 
materials  removed  to  the  Indiantown  Gap 
Reservation.  It  is  expected  that  all  buildings, 
except  the  several  sets  of  farm  buildings  on 
the  Cavalry  Camp  area,  will  be  removed 
within  the  next  year  or  two. 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  ARCHERY 


(Continued  from  page  9) 

Pennsylvania,  has  designed  a pin  that  is  to 
be  presented  to  any  archer,  man  or  woman, 
hunting  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  who 
brings  down  a deer  with  the  bow.  The  pins 
are  furnished  after  proof  of  the  kill  has  been 
established. 

It  may  safely  be  predicted  that  the  interest 
in  archery  will  become  more  widespread  with 
the  setting  aside  of  preserves  exclusively  for 
the  use  of  the  “benders  of  the  bow.”  After 
all,  it  isn’t  the  type  of  weapon  used,  it’s  the 


results  obtained  that  count.  Or  in  the  words 
of  Edmund  Vance  Cook: 

“And  though  he  be  shot  to  the  death,  what 
then  ? 

When  the  time  to  die  draws  near 

It  matters  not  though  shaft  or  shot 

Has  plugged  the  bloomin’  deer. 

Death  come  with  a hiss  or  comes  with  a 
bang, 

And  whether  he’s  slow  or  spry, 

It’s  the  fact  that  a deer  is  DEAD  that 
counts, 

Not,  “How  was  he  shot,  and  why?” 


THE  CATHERINE 
SWAMP 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

thirds  of  it  from  that  point  on  one  of  the 
low  hills.  It  was  a lonely  and  desolate  ap- 
pearing place.  The  tall,  rugged  pines  and 
hemlocks  in  a few  scattered  groups,  and  the 
standing  dead  trees,  added  to  the  effect.  The 
part  I had  explored  was  really  only  a frac- 
tion of  the  entire  area.  I wanted  to  return 
later  in  the  summer  when  I might  have  time 
to  search  for  rails  or  other  marsh  dwellers, 
but  the  opportunity  never  came.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  my  fortune  to  go  back  next  summer. 
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THE  N.Y.A.  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


A COUPLE  of  months  ago  I witnessed  the  laying  of  the 
cornerstone  of  a unique  building— unique,  not  because  of 
any  particular  style  of  architectural  design,  but  because  it  exem- 
plifies the  inspiration  and  enthusiasm  of  a group  of  men  and 
boys  who  are  putting  their  very  hearts  and  souls  in  the  building 
thereof — -The  National  Youth  Administration. 

The  entire  ceremony  was  symbolic  of  the  spirit  which  prompted 
the  creation  of  this  vast  organization  for  the  betterment  of  Amer- 
ican youth  by  President  Roosevelt  on  June  26,  1935. 

For  a long  time  the  administrators  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  in  Pennsyl- 
vania dreamed  of  starting  a project  which  would  serve  as  a mon- 
ument to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  young  men  under  their  super- 
vision in  the  Keystone  State.  Just  what  type  of  project  was  best 
suited  for  this  purpose  was  difficult  to  determine  at  the  outset. 

At  last  Isaac  C.  Sutton,  Pennsylvania  State  Director  of  the 
N.  Y.  A.  (recently  succeeded  by  Walter  S.  Cowing)  conceived  a 
plan  which,  when  it  was  first  made  known,  met  with  such  favor- 
able comment  that  no  time  was  lost  in  furthering  it. 

The  plan  involved  the  cooperation  of  the  various  conservation 
units  of  the  State  government  and  I remember  well  the  first  inter- 
departmental conference  in  connection  with  it.  There  were  the 
usual  whys  and  wherefores  and  at  first  it  didn’t  look  as  if  it  would 
go  very  far,  but  soon  it  started  to  take  shape  and  it  wasn’t  long 
before  the  various  State  agencies  interested  put  their  shoulders 
to  the  wheel  and  helped  push  it  along. 

The  project  consists  primarily  of  a large  museum  building  located 
in  the  beautiful  forest  area  near  Calidonia  Park,  contributed  by 
the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters.  In  this  building,  as  I under- 
stand it,  will  be  depicted  in  model  form  the  various  conservation 
programs  of  the  Commonwealth.  There  will  be  models  showing 
stream  improvement  projects,  farm-game  cooperative  projects,  re- 
forestation projects,  soil  erosion  and  numerous  others. 

To  supplement  these  models  the  visitor  will  be  able  to  see  within 
easy  riding  or  walking  distance  the  same  physical  projects  in 
actual  operation.  There  will  also  be  nature  trails  leading  through- 


out the  forests  where  the  various  trees  and  shrubs  will  be  well 
marked  for  the  education  of  those  interested. 

There  will  also  be  on  display  in  the  museum  many  other  exhibits 
descriptive  of  the  conservation  programs  of  the  State.  In  all  prob- 
ability it  will  house  an  entomological  display,  a bird  and  mammal 
display,  flowers,  trees,  shrubs — in  fact  everything  that  goes  to 
make  up  a true  conservation  exhibit. 

Few  people  realize  how  helpful  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion has  been  to  many  state  departments.  H.  M.  Turrell,  Deputy 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  cited  an  outstanding 
example  of  their  usefulness  when  he  told  about  all  the  work  they 
had  done  in  the  field  of  insect  control,  particularly  by  helping 
eradicate  the  Tent  Caterpillar  and  the  Japanese  Beetle. 

Seth  Gordon,  Executive  Director  of  the  Game  Commission,  like- 
wise told  of  the  valuable  assistance  rendered  by  these  young  men 
in  erecting  and  placing  feeding  shelters  for  game  in  the  winter, 
and  in  devious  other  ways. 

Dr.  James  F.  Bogardus,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters,  to  whom  full  credit  should  be  given  for  having  spon- 
sored and  made  possible  the  project  at  Calidonia,  was  high  in 
his  praise  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  for  the  assistance  they  are  constantly 
rendering  in  forestry  work. 

Charles  A.  French,  Fish  Commissioner,  cited  the  tremendous 
help  they  were  giving  his  department  in  stream  improvement. 

The  cornerstone  was  laid  by  Orin  W.  Kaye,  regional  director, 
who  made  a stirring  address  exploiting  the  youth  of  America. 

Walter  S.  Cowing,  present  State  Director,  acted  as  Chairman 
of  the  ceremonies,  after  which  the  entire  delegation  travelled  to 
the  CCC  camp  near  Big  Pond  for  lunch. 

Taking  it  by  and  large  it  was  one  of  the  most  impressive  cere- 
monies of  its  kind  I have  ever  witnessed.  It  was  not  large  by  any 
means  yet  the  sincerity  and  enthusiasm  manifested  by  all  present 
was  so  catching  that  it  made  everyone  there  feel  as  if  he  had 
played  an  important  part  in  its  development. 


PENNSYLVANIA  DUCK  HAWKS  - TREMBLEY  - (Continued  from  page  11) 


or  at  least  broken  feathers.  The  vigorous 
life  of  a falcon  demands  two  perfect  wings. 
The  Coopers,  sharpshin  and  goshawk  have 
short,  rounded  wings  and  long  tails  and  can 
turn  and  dart  through  forests  with  perfect 
ease  and  confidence. 

As  sport  and  sportsmanship  grow  older 
we  like  to  think  of  the  sportsman  putting 
ever  more  difficulties  in  his  own  path,  giv- 
ing the  game  he  hunts  a greater  chance  to 
escape  uninjured.  The  bore  of  shotguns 
becomes  smaller,  the  automatic  is  outlawed, 
archery  is  revived  and  now  falconry  has  its 
small  but  very  enthusiastic  nucleus  of  sup- 
porters. What  future  this  sport  will  have  in 
Pennsylvania  is  an  unknown  quantity.  At 
present  it  is  illegal  to  take  game  with  a 
falcon  but  the  falconer  still  can  hunt  pigeons 
and  crows  and  it  is  fine  sport  they  make. 
Perhaps  sometime  in  the  future  the  falcon- 
er will  be  allowed  to  take  legal  game  with 
his  bird.  Of  all  the  methods  of  hunting, 
falconry  would  do  the  least  damage  to  the 
game.  If  an  American  falconer  should  take 
two  pheasants  in  a day  he  would  talk  and 
dream  about  the  event  for  a year.  Also  the 
game  either  escapes  or  is  killed  outright. 
No  winged  birds  are  left  to  die  slowly. 

In  reference  to  the  future  of  falconry  I 
would  like  to  make  a plea  to  farmers  and 
hunters  of  Pennsylvania.  Do  not  kill  a hawk 
with  a bell  on  it.  Trained  hawks  are  always 


belled  so  that  the  owner  can  tell  where  they 
are  when  they  are  flying  free.  These  hawks 
are  not  afraid  of  humans  and  when  they  get 
hungry  will  drop  into  the  first  dove  cot  or 
hen  yard  and  help  himself.  I assure  you 
that  the  owner  of  the  hawk  will  gladly  pay 
in  full  for  the  damage  the  hawk  does.  He 
has  handled  that  bird,  fed  it,  cared  for  it 
in  every  way  for  a long  time.  It  has  strayed 


away  and  you  will  make  a life  long  friend 
of  the  owner  if  you  leave  the  bird  alone 
and  get  in  touch  with  him  if  possible.  He 
may  invite  you  to  go  along  some  day  and 
watch  the  bird  in  action.  I assure  you  that 
you  will  return  with  a different  attitude 
toward  the  person  who  tries  to  train  them 
and  toward  the  noble  peregrine,  one  of  the 
finest  animals  we  have. 
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OUR  WILD  NEIGHBORS 

By  EARL  L.  POOLE 


IT  IS  ONE  OF  OUR  MOST  VALUABLE  BIRDS, 
A DESTROYER  OF  INSECTS  AND  WEED  SEEDS 
AS  WELL  AS  A SONG  AND  GAME  BIRD. 


THE  NEST  IS  PLACED  IN  SOME  SHELTERED 
SPOT,  FENCE.  CORNER  OR  THICKET. 

FROM  IO  TO  4-0  EGGS  ARE  LAID,  TlVO  OR  MORE 
HENS  SOMETIMES  SHARING  A NEST. 


its  pleasing  caul,  is  heard  in 

GARDEN  AND  FARMLAND  OVER- 
MOST  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  EaST 
OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS 


AFTER  THE  NESTING  SEASON  BOBWHITES 
GATHER  IN  FLOCKS  OR  COVEYS,  WHICH 
SLEEP  IN  CIRCLES,  HEADS  OUT,  ON  THE  GROUND. 


BABY  BOBWHITES 
RESEMBLE  TINY 
CHICKS  AND 
POLL  O W THE 
MOTHER.  SOON 
AFTER  HATCHING 


WHEN  DISTURBED  IN 
SLEEPING  FORMATION  THE 
COVEY1  "EXPLODES  "with  A GREAT 
WHIRRING  OF  WINGS,  STARTLING  TO 
ANY  POSSIBLE  ENEMY,  ANIMAL  OR  HUMAN. 


E.U.PoolE.. 


THE  BOBWHITE  (Story  on  page  31) 


Courtesy  of  Frontiers  Magazine 


MR.  TRAPPER 

CONSERVE  THE  MUSKRAT 

Excellent  weather  and  high 
prices  last  year  combined 
with  an  open  winter  this 
year,  has  decreased  these 
valuable  fur  bearers  alarm- 
ingly. 

Take  Muskrats  Sparingly 
from  now  to  end  of  season 


SAVE  SOME  SEED  STOCK 
FOR  ANOTHER  YEAR 


PROPERTY  OP  THE 
PEENA.  STATE  LIBRARY 
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EDITORIAL 


March,  1938 


Burning  Sentiment  Dangerous! 


MANY  thousands  of  acres  of  forest  land  in  Pennsylvania, 
which  but  a few  years  ago  furnished  an  abundant  supply 
of  food  and  cover  for  wildlife,  have  grown  up.  Today  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  confronting  the  Pennsylvania  sportsmen 
is  that  of  providing  more  food  for  large  game,  and  a suitable 
habitat  for  small  game,  in  our  older  forest  areas.  In  some  sections 
competing  young  growth  also  is  choking  out  game  foods. 

In  regions  where  food  and  cover  conditions  have  become  acute, 
especially  for  deer,  considerable  sentiment  in  favor  of  burning  the 
forests  has  sprung  up.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion and  officials  of  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters,  is 
dangerous  and  wholly  unjustified.  Burning  the  forests  would  pro- 
duce only  one  result — the  destruction  of  years  and  years  of  pains- 
taking effort  to  further  two  great  causes — sound  forest  and  wild- 
life management 

To  prove  the  fallacy  of  this  burning  sentiment,  officials  of  the 
Game  Commission  and  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters 
recently  agreed  to  conduct  cooperative  studies  to  assemble  com- 
parative statistics.  Forest  and  game  management  experts  will  make 
a series  of  such  studies  on  comparative  nearby  areas,  those  which 
have  been  cut,  and  those  unintentionally  burned. 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  forest  growth  can  be  so 
managed  that  an  ample  food  supply  for  game  may  be  maintained 
if  excessive  herds  of  browsing  animals  are  not  allowed  to  denude 
the  range.  It  has  likewise  been  demonstrated  that  uncontrolled 
burning  produces  exactly  the  opposite  result  than  that  desired. 
It  destroys  young  timber,  impairs  the  value  of  the  forest  floor 
to  regulate  stream  flow  and  prevent  floods,  and  seriously  injures 
fishing  waters. 


Patience  Will 

WHEN  the  Game  Commission  in  1936  launched  certain  pro- 
grams with  the  next  twenty  years  in  mind,  it  realized  that 
many  of  the  undertakings  then  decided  upon  would  not  show  re- 
sults immediately.  But  neither  did  the  game  refuge  and  game 
lands  programs  show  results  at  once  when  they  were  launched 
many  years  ago. 

For  example,  the  Commission  fully  realized  that  the  game  lands 
improvement  program  would  take  a considerable  span  of  years  to 
demonstrate  its  worth.  It  realized  that  the  new  game  propagation 
areas,  from  which  to  trap  and  transfer  rabbits,  pheasants  and 
other  game  for  stocking  purposes,  would  not  produce  results  im- 
mediately. And  it  realized  that  the  new  Farm-Game  Refuge  Pro- 
gram could  not  be  spread  over  the  entire  State  at  once,  and  that 
it  would  take  time  and  money  to  demonstrate  the  merits  or  faults 
of  that  plan,  just  as  it  took  time  to  determine  that  Pennsylvania’s 
system  of  game  refuges  was  sound. 

When  the  Commission  established  the  training  course  for  stu- 
dent officers,  which  would  assure  well-equipped  men  to  fill  vacan- 


Controlled  burning,  if  there  is  such  a thing,  might  under  cer- 
tain conditions  in  a given  region  have  its  value,  but  a campaign 
of  improvement  cuttings,  which  incur  no  hazards  and  can  be  ac- 
complished economically,  is  safe,  practical,  sound  conservation. 

To  prove  the  point,  the  Game  Commission  has,  since  June  1, 
1937,  conducted  a series  of  release  cuttings  on  State  Game  Lands 
which  have  not  only  removed  competing  growth  and  greatly  im- 
proved wildlife  habitats,  but  brought  into  the  Game  Fund  $3600.00 
from  the  sale  of  merchantable  timber. 

The  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  has  been  making  exten- 
sive timber  stand  improvements  during  the  past  several  years. 
During  1938  much  more  of  this  work  will  be  undertaken  in  an 
effort  further  to  improve  timber  stands  and  at  the  same  time  help 
to  supply  badly  needed  food  and  cover  for  wildlife. 

Such  cuttings  can  be  made  economically  in  forest  areas  which 
produce  marketable  timber  for  such  purposes  as  pulp  wood,  mine 
props  and  ties,  chemical  wood,  cord  wood,  etc.,  provided  there  is 
a nearby  market  for  the  products. 

Regardless  of  the  amount  of  cutting  that  can  be  done  in  this 
way,  it  is  clearly  evident  that  in  many  sections  of  Pennsylvania 
abundant  crops  of  certain  game  will  not  again  be  produced  until 
numerous  small  lumbering  operations  become  more  or  less  com- 
mon, instead  of  the  exception. 

In  the  meantime,  let  those  who  have  been  urging  the  burning  of 
our  forests  look  upon  our  conservation  problem  as  a whole,  and 
not  let  their  sentiments  for  improved  wildlife  conditions  warp  their 
better  judgment. 


Assure  Results 

cies  in  the  field  and  at  the  same  time  overcome  certain  other 
troublesome  problems  of  the  past,  it  knew  that  the  benefits  of 
that  plan  could  not  be  demonstrated  in  a year  or  two. 

Most  of  the  sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania  have  evidenced  their 
appreciation  of  these  forward-looking  steps,  and  have  been  dis- 
posed to  be  patient  rather  than  to  expect  results  over-night-  Their 
cooperation  is  highly  appreciated. 

To  those  who  have  shown  a tendency  to  be  impatient,  or  to 
criticise  some  of  these  new  undertakings,  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  present  program  of  the  Game  Commission  has  been 
a slow,  progressive  development  for  forty  years,  and  with  their 
patience  and  cooperation  it  is  sincerely  believed  that  the  programs 
of  the  Commission  now  underway  will  continue  to  assure  the  re- 
sults all  classes  of  sportsmen  really  desire. 

Another  article  concerning  the  Farm-Game  Program  appears 
in  this  issue.  The  manner  in  which  it  has  been  accepted  by  land- 
owners  and  sportsmen  alike  is  most  encouraging.  It  will  be  ex- 
panded as  rapidly  as  time  and  funds  permit. 
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NEW  WILDLIFE  STAMPS 

AT  the  St  Louis  Wildlife  Conference  last  March,  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation  selected  a committee 
to  call  on  President  Roosevelt,  suggesting  that  he  pro- 
claim the  week  beginning  March  20,  1938,  to  be  known 
as  National  Wildlife  Restoration  Week.  This  the  Presi- 
dent agreed  to  do. 

During  this  week  every  society,  club  or  agency  con- 
cerned directly  or  indirectly  with  conservation  and 
restoration  of  wildlife  will  hold  or  take  part  in  some 
activity  which  will  tell  the  story  of  wildlife,  the  type  and 
character  of  these  functions  to  be  determined  by  the 
local  chairmen  or  groups  sponsoring  them. 

To  further  publicize  Wildlife  Week,  the  General  Wild- 
life Federation  is  having  lithographed  16  poster  stamps 
painted  in  natural  colors.  These  are  reproduced  on  this 
page  in  black  and  white.  The  stamps  in  full  color,  in 
sheets  of  100,  are  beautiful,  colorful,  and  desirable  to  all 
persons  interested  in  wildlife,  as  well  as  to  collectors. 
The  original  paintings  were  made  by  J.  N.  (Ding) 
Darling,  President  of  the  Wildlife  Federation. 

There  are  eight  mammals  and  eight  birds  in  this  first 
series.  Each  year  a different  group  of  wildlife  species 
will  be  used. 

Each  sheet  of  100  stamps  will  sell  for  $1.00,  and  may 
(Continued  on  page  32) 


By  P.  W.  SCHINKEL 


IN  A recent  issue  oi  one  of  the  leading  sporting  publications 
appeared  an  article  on  “Where  Big  Antlers  Grow,”  which  in  my 
opinion  is  a valuable  contribution  to  our  present  rather  scam 
knowledge  of  deer.  Mr.  Newsom’s  observations  point  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  lime-stone  regions  of  the  country  where  deer  obtain  a 
high  degree  of  calcium  with  their  food  or  water,  they  will  usuall) 
be  found  heavy-antlered.  While  this  is  true,  I believe,  however, 
that  it  would  be  a mistake  to  overlook  several  other  factors  which 
contribute  to,  and  are  responsible  for  antler  growth,  and  I borrow 
a line  from  Mr.  Newsom  (the  author)  when  I ask  to  put  my  case 
before  the  deer  hunters  of  the  country  in  hopes  that  others  with 
more  experience  than  mine  may  step  up  and  help  start  the  ball  a 
rolling. 

As  a game  ranger  in  Europe  where  I had  the  opportunity  to 
have  deer  under  close  observation  I learned  that  the  antler  growth 
of  a buck  is  in  direct  relation  to  his  virility.  Subsequent  studies 
of  the  subject  and  observations  under  ideal  conditions  have  con 
vinced  me  there  is  a direct  connection  between  antler  and  sexual 
glands,  and  it  seems  only  logical  that  this  factor  should  be  con- 
sidered as  fundamental  wherever  sportsmen  consider  measures 
which  would  help  to  insure  that  heavy-antlered  deer  may  he  found 
in  the  future. 

The  antlers,  a secondary  indication  oi  sex  and  in  their  early 
stage  of  development  a part  of  the  skeleton,  are  composed  of  the 
same  materials  as  the  bones.  The  knob-like  antler  bases  on  the 
buck’s  head  consist  of  microscopic  cells  with  a network  of  blood 
vessels.  Under  the  covering  skin  we  also  find  veins  which  carry 
blood  and  the  substances  to  nourish  the  antler  growth.  To  illustrate 
the  developments  which  take  place  let  us  take,  as  an  example,  a 
several  year  old  buck  which  has  just  shed  his  antlers.  The  porous, 
rough  surface  of  the  base  where  the  break  occurred  is  soon  covered 
with  a bloody  mucous  which  hardens  into  a horny  substance.  After 
a short  time  this  will  be  covered  by  a skin  of  velvet.  Under  this 
skin  the  new  antler  continues  to  grow  in  layers.  To  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  blood  stream  is  added  an  internal  secretion  of  the 
sexual  glands.  After  several  months  of  rapid  growth,  and  shortly 
before  the  antlers  have  reached  their  full  size,  the  root  of  the 
antler  beam  just  above  the  base  begins  to  thicken  into  a ring-like 
growth.  While  the  antlers  are  still  covered  with  velvet  the  devel- 
opment is  completed  when  the  internal  secretions  of  the  sex  glands 
cease  to  flow.  It  is  at  this  stage  that  the  blood  vessels  which  have 
nourished  the  antlers  begin  to  dry  up  from  the  base.  The  antlers 
harden,  become  heavier  and  now  they  are  no  longer  a part  of  a 
living  organism  but  rather  like  a dead  limb  on  a tree.  The  buck 
now  begins  to  rub  the  antlers  against  brush  and  small  trees  until 
the  velvet  has  peeled  off.  At  first,  light  in  color,  the  antler  beams 
turn  gradually  to  a darkish  brown,  while  the  points  are  often 
almost  white. 

While  the  antlers  are  dead,  hardened  and  no  longer  a part  of  a 
living  organism,  the  antler  bases  are  alive.  When  the  internal 
secretions  of  the  sexual  glands  ceased  to  flow,  they  were  stored 
up  to  become  external  secretions  during  the  rutting  time.  After  the 
rutting  season  is  over  the  gland  secretions  are  once  more  internally 
absorbed  by  the  blood  streams.  The  active  blood  vessels  in  the 
antler  base  begin  to  swell  and  form  new  cells  which  are  pressing 
against  the  antler  root  above  where  the  dead  cells  begin  to  separate 
from  the  live  cells  of  the  base.  Gradually  cell  after  cell  loosens 
until  finally  the  break  occurs.  Again  a mucous-like  substance  forms 
on  the  surface  of  the  fresh  break  and  becomes  the  first  layer  of 
the  new  set  of  antlers. 

So  far  I have  tried  to  outline  in  brief  the  normal  development  of 
antlers.  But  ever  so  often  deer  hunters  are  puzzled  over  a freak- 
head.  A set,  which  is  owned  by  Mr.  Bazil  Fleming,  Pocatello. 
Tdaho,  appears  to  have  abnormally  thick  and  heavy  antlers  which, 
according  to  the  owner,  are  covered  with  a .fine  gray  velvet.  Simi- 
lar cases  which  I had  the  opportunity  to  observe  were  caused  by 
deformed  sexual  glands.  The  injuries  could  be  due  to  cuts  from 
barbed  wire,  a fence,  or  perhaps  be  caused  during  combat  with  a 
rival.  One  case  under  my  observation  was  a purposely  castrated 
young  roe  buck.  In  either  case  the  antlers  were  not  shed  again  but 
continued  to  grow  from  the  outside,  which  bears  out  the  theory 
(Continued  on  page  31) 
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IN  a recent  issue  of  the  Game  News,  there 
appeared  an  article  entitled,  “A  Review  of 
the  Farm-Uame  Refuge  Program,”  which 
gave  a summary  of  accomplishments  made 
in  the  advancement  of  this  program  prior  to 
the  opening  of  the  small  game  season  for 
1937.  The  writer  also  reported  on  a survey 
of  the  Farm-Game  Refuge  Projects  made 
by  various  members  of  the  office  staff  of  the 
Bureau  of  Refuges  and  Lands.  This  investi- 
gation was  conducted  during  the  small  game 
season,  by  personal  interviews  with  both 
the  farmers  and  sportsmen.  The  reports 
showed  that  the  cooperators  and  sportsmen 
were,  in  almost  all  instances,  enthusiastically 
in  favor  of  the  plan. 

As  is  well  known,  an  investigator,  if  so 
inclined,  can  frame  his  questions  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  receive  an  answer  which,  to 
some  extent,  will  be  in  accord  with  the  reply 
that  he  desires.  The  reports  brought  in  from 
the  field  were  so  glowing  that,  in  order  to 
offset  any  semblance  of  partiality  toward  the 
program  by  those  who  made  the  survey,  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  prepare  a ques- 
tionnaire which  would  be  broader  than  the 
inquiry  covered  by  the  field  examination. 

Cooperators  Queried 

Two  questionnaire  forms  were  prepared, 
one  for  the  cooperators,  the  other  for  sports- 
men to  fill  out.  The  ones  which  applied  to 
the  farmers  were  mailed  to  the  456  partici- 
pants in  the  plan  at  that  time.  A like  num- 
ber of  questionnaires,  applicable  to  the 
sportsmen,  were  sent  to  the  field  officers  in 
the  counties  in  which  the  several  projects  are 
located  with  the  request  that  they  be  dis- 
tributed to  sportsmen  who  had  hunted  on  or 
were  in  any  way  familiar  with  the  operation 
of  the  projects. 

A total  of  178  replies,  or  39%  of  the  total 
number  of  farmers  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram, were  received.  They  represented  32 
of  the  34  projects  which  were  established 
and  in  operation  during  the  past  hunting 
season.  (There  are  now  36  projects.)  This  re- 
sponse is  considered  quite  satisfactory,  since 
but  one  request  was  made  of  the  cooperators 
for  the  desired  information.  The  data  col- 
lected is  spread  quite  uniformly  over  most 
of  the  projects,  and  it  is  felt  that  it  gives 
a fair  cross-section  of  the  attitude  and  opin- 
ion of  all  the  cooperators. 

Only  49  responses  were  returned  by 
sportsmen,  which  is  not  a large  percentage 
of  the  total  number  of  hunters  who  had 
been  on  the  projects.  This  is  easily  explained, 
however,  since  the  field  officers,  with  their 
multitudinous  duties,  were  unable  to  dis- 


tribute the  blanks  to  any  large  percentage 
of  those  sportsmen  who  had  hunted  on  the 
established  areas. 

Questionnaires  Analyzed 

All  questionnaires  returned  were  carefully 
tabulated  and  an  analysis  made  of  the  sur- 
vey. In  any  case  where  the  information  re- 
quired special  attention,  immediate  consid- 
eration was  given  to  it. 

The  first  twelve  questions  apply  chiefly  to 
the  operation  of  and  activities  on  the  various 
projects  during  the  hunting  season.  The  re- 
maining ones  were  intended  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  farmers  are  willing  to 
aid  in  the  expansion  of  the  program  and  co- 
operate with  the  Game  Commission  and 
sportsmen  to  provide  better  food  and  cover 
conditions  for  wildlife  on  their  farms. 

The  questions  asked  are  recorded  below 
along  with  a summation  of  answers  received. 
The  comments  after  each  question  and  re- 
ply are  added  in  cases  where  the  answer  was 
amplified  beyond  a mere  “yes”  or  “no.” 

SUMMATION  OF  ANSWERS 

1.  What  is  your  general  impression  of  the 
Game  Commission’s  Farm-Game  Refuge 
Plan? 

Cooperators 

101  Excellent 
38  Good 
10  Fair 

2 Too  early  to  give  an  opinion 
27  No  comment 

Sportsmen 

37  Excellent 

5 Good 

7 No  comment 

The  replies  indicate  the  varying  degrees  of 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  Farm-Game  Pro- 
gram was  received,  and  seem  to  speak  for 
themselves. 

2.  Were  you  satisfied  with  the  way  the 
project  was  conducted  during  this  year’s 
small  game  season? 

Cooperators 

165  Yes 

11  No 

2 No  comment 

Sportsmen 

43  Yes 

3 No 

3 No  comment 

3.  In  case  of  any  dissatisfaction,  please 
give  your  reason. 

The  various  reasons  for  dissatisfaction 
were,  “too  many  hunters  on  the  first  day,” 
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“not  enough  patrolling,”  “too  much  or  too 
little  game  released,”  “drove  through  fields,” 
“more  signs  needed,”  “keep  hunters  out  of 
cornfields,”  “too  large  an  area  closed,”  and 
others  of  a similar  character. 

4.  Do  you  think  there  was  more,  or  less, 
hunting  on  your  farm  this  year  than  here- 
tofore? Cooperators — 81  More.  76  Less,  21 
No  comment. 

A number  of  farmers  gave  as  their  reason 
for  fewer  hunters  this  year  that  it  was  due 
to  the  extra  protection  given  to  the  area, 
also  that  many  of  the  hunters  did  not  under- 
stand the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  plan 
and  mistook  the  “Cooperation  Wins”  posters 
for  “No  Trespass”  signs. 

5.  Was  the  supply  of  game  on  your  farm 
sufficient  to  warrant  a larger  number  of 
hunters?  Cooperators— 34  Yes,  123  No,  21 
No  comment. 

In  most  instances  where  the  supply  of 
game  was  reported  insufficient,  the  refer- 
ence was  to  rabbits,  ringneck  pheasants  and 
quaiL  Pheasants  seemed  to  be  most  plentiful 
and  quail  the  least  abundant. 

6.  Do  you  believe  there  was  more,  or 
less,  game  taken  off  your  farm  this  year 
than  in  previous  years?  Cooperators — 36 
More,  97  Less,  15  Same,  30  No  comment. 

In  a number  of  instances  where  less  game 
was  reported  removed,  the  reason  advanced 
was  because  game  received  so  much  protec- 
tion from  the  small  retreat  refuges.  Safety 
zones  were  mentioned  as  another  reason,  also 
that  patrolling  by  Deputies  kept  the  unscrup- 
ulous hunters  from  the  project  areas.  Quite 
a few  admitted  that  they  did  not  know. 

7.  Please  make  an  estimate,  if  possible, 
of  the  quantity  of  game  killed  on  your  farm 
this  year?  Rabbits,  ringneck  pheasants,  quail, 
etc. 

Very  few  attempted  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion, so  the  information  secured  is  practically 
useless. 

8 Did  hunters  conduct  themselves  in  a 
sportsmanlike  manner? 

Cooperators 
144  Good 

22  Fair 
5 Bad 

7 No  comment 
Sportsmen 
38  Good 

8 Fair 

3 No  comment 

The  favorable  attitude  of  the  farmer  to- 
ward the  hunters  shows  that  the  latter  con- 
ducted themselves  in  a sportsmanlike  man- 
ner. 

9.  Did  any  of  the  hunters  do  anything 
they  should  not  have  done,  and  if  so,  what? 

Cooperators 

124  No 

31  Unsportsmanlike  acts 
23  No  comment 

Sportsmen 

39  No 

7 Unsportsmanlike  acts 
3 No  comment 

The  unsportsmanlike  acts  reported  were, 
“entry  in  refuges,”  “removing  safety  zone 
posters,”  “shooting  toward  buildings,”  “hunt- 
ing too  close  to  the  refuge  areas  with  dogs,” 
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THE  FARM-GAME  REFUGE  PROGRAM  WINS 

COOPERATORS  AND  SPORTSMEN  ENDORSE  IT  OVERWHELMINGLY 


“too  many  hunters  on  a single  project,” 
“stole  traps  and  walnuts,”  “cut  wire  fences,” 
“shot  across  a highway.”  Most  of  the  viola- 
tions reported  were  hunting  within  the  safe- 
ty zones,  but  usually  this  was  not  considered 
wilful,  since  their  boundaries  were  not  al- 
ways well  defined. 

A check  was  made  to  determine  the  num- 
ber of  prosecutions  on  all  projects  and  na- 
ture of  the  offense.  There  was  a total  of  49, 


classified  as  follows: 

Failure  to  sign  license 30 

Killed  rabbit  in  safety  zone 1 

Entering  refuge  2 

Dog  chasing  game  in  refuge 1 

Hunting  with  another’s  license 3 

Non-resident  without  license 1 

Miscellaneous  11 


10.  Was  your  farm  previously  posted 
against  trespass?  Cooperators — 87  Yes,  87 
No,  4 No  comment. 

The  replies  received  appear  most  signifi- 
cant, since  they  show  that  50%  of  the  area 
covered  had  previously  been  posted  against 
trespass.  Also,  the  farms  formerly  closed 
lie  within  29  of  the  34  projects  in  operation 
during  the  recent  hunting  season.  Opening 
of  farms  to  hunting  when  special  protection 
is  afforded  substantiates  the  claim  of  the 
originators  of  the  plan  that  the  farmer  does 
not  post  his  property  against  trespass  from 
a selfish  motive.  He  usually  closes  his  farm 
out  of  self  defense  due  to  unscrupulous  hunt- 
ers having  committed  some  wilful  violation. 

11.  Do  you  consider  that  the  project 
area  was  adequately  patrolled,  or  reasonably 
so,  by  game  protectors? 

Cooperators 
144  Yes 

19  No 

15  No  comment 

Sportsmen 
14  Yes 

35  No  comment 

Some  very  favorable  comments  were  made 
regarding  the  character  of  the  deputies  and 
their  efficiency  in  patrolling,  which  is  most 
gratifying,  since  it  is  the  first  season  that 
the  program  was  conducted  on  so  large  a 
scale. 

It  is  significant  that  in  every  one  of  the 
17  replies  stating  the  projects  were  not  “ade- 
quately patrolled,”  not  one  reported  an  il- 
legal act  by  hunters. 

12  Do  you  think  too  little,  or  too  much, 
game  was  released  on  your  farm  this  year, 
and  if  so  what  and  your  reasons?  Coopera- 
tors— 112  Too  little,  20  O.  K.,  3 Too  much, 
43  No  comment. 

Those  reporting  too  much  game  released 
referred  to  ringneck  pheasant  hens. 

13,  14  and  15.  Would  you  willingly 

recommend  the  Farm-Game  Plan  to  your 
neighbors,  Grange  and  sportsmen? 

Cooperators 

152  Yes 

11  No 

15  No  Comment 

Sportsmen 

48  Yes 

1 No  comment 


Quite  a number  of  cooperators  were  most 
emphatic  in  their  expression  of  a willingness 
to  recommend  the  Farm-Game  Plan  to 
others.  Those  who  did  not  care  to  recom- 
mend gave  no  reason,  except  one  who  stated 
it  was  too  early  to  form  an  opinion  of  the 
plan. 

16.  Are  you  willing  to  cooperate  with  the 
Game  Commission  or  sportsmen’s  associa- 
tions in  efforts  to  provide  better  food  and 
cover  for  wildlife  on  your  farm  by: 

(a)  Permitting  shrubs,  or  vines,  or  weeds  to 
grow  along  fence  rows?  Cooperators — 
48  Yes,  36  No,  94  No  comment. 

(b)  By  planting  evergreen  seedling  trees  on 
small  areas  which  are  not  very  good  for 
cultivation,  or  where  erosion  is  taking 
place?  Cooperators — 115  Yes,  22  No,  41 
No  comment. 

(c)  By  permitting  such  areas  to  be  fenced 
with  several  strands  of  No.  9 galvanized 
smooth  wire  to  prevent  grazing?  Co- 
operators — 93  Yes,  35  No,  50  No  com- 
ment. 

(d)  By  selling  to  the  Game  Commission  or 
sportsmen  strips  of  grain,  10  to  20  feet 
in  width,  along  areas  having  good  game 
cover?  Cooperators — 94  Yes,  34  No,  50 
No  comment. 

(e)  By  seeding  narrow  strips  along  good 
cover,  with  seed  mixtures  which  the 
Commission  could  furnish,  and  for  which 
work  the  Commission  would  pay  a fair 
and  reasonable  price?  Cooperators — 102 
Yes,  22  No.  54  No  comment. 

It  will  be  noted  that  many  farmers  are 
willing  to  cooperate  in  food  and  cover  de- 
velopment, but  ordinarily  they  made  reserva- 
tions of  one  kind  or  another. 

17.  Do  you  have  any  suggestions  to  offer 
for  improving  the  plan  in  general,  or  any 
phases  of  it,  and  if  so  what? 

The  suggestions  offered  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  plan  in  general,  or  any  phase 
of  it,  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

Protection 

More  Deputy  Game  Protectors  needed. 


Patrolling  officers  should  contact  the  farm- 
er more  frequently  during  the  hunting 
season. 

Most  of  the  suggestions  were  intended  to 
provide  more  effective  law  enforcement 

Refuge  Areas 

Have  fewer  refuges  on  a project. 

Increase  the  size  of  the  refuges. 

Decrease  the  size  of  the  refuges. 

Erect  more  refuge  signs. 

Safety  Zones 

Reduce  the  area  contained  within  safety 
zones  (Suggestions  mainly  from  sports- 
men). 

Erect  more  safety  zone  posters. 

Game 

Stock  game  earlier  in  the  year. 

Prevent  crop  damage  by  game. 

Reduce  the  daily  bag  limit  on  small  game. 

More  predator  control. 

Publicity 

Give  each  project  more  advertisement. 
(Suggestion  mainly  from  sportsmen). 

Erect  more  “Cooperation  Wins”  posters, 
so  that  sportsmen  will  know  when  they 
are  on  or  off  of  a project  area. 

General 

Increase  the  number  of  Projects. 

Enlarge  project  areas. 

Instruct  individual  sportsmen  more  fully 
about  the  plan. 

COSTS 

The  total  expenditures  charged  against 
Farm-Game  Refuge  Projects  since  the  pro- 
gram was  adopted  in  1936  are  inserted  at  this 
juncture  and  may  be  broken  down  as  fol- 
lows : 

(a)  Securing  agreements  and  mapping  proj- 
ects in  the  field  was  accomplished  at  an 
average  cost  of  $0.0157  per  project-acre 
per  year. 

(b)  Setting  up  34  projects  totaling  35,195 
acres,  including  labor,  posts,  wire,  signs 
for  refuges  and  safety  zones.  (Comprised 
in  this  area  are  385  refuges  totaling  2,998 

(Continued  on  page  29) 
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MARY  snapped  what  remained  of  a 
cigarette  into  the  civilized  logs  burn- 
ing in  our  tiny  city  fireplace,  settled  deeper 
into  the  satin  armchair,  and  sulked.  She  had 
just  completed  a thorough  if  unconvincing 
argument.  To  hear  her  tell  it,  it  was  not  the 
long  drive  to  the  cabin,  nor  the  fact  that  you 
had  to  plough  through  snow  to  get  water 
from  the  pump  nor  the  log  fire  that  always 
overheated  you  in  the  front  and  left  your 
back  stone  cold,  that  discouraged  her.  It  was 
merely  the  fact  that  she  had  never  shot 
grouse.  Mary  clinched  the  controversy  by 
pointing  out  that  Mae  had  never  hunted 
grouse,  in  fact  was  never  intended  for  that 
sort  of  game.  In  addition  birds  were  rumored 
to  be  very  scarce;  anyway,  it  was  absurd  to 
take  the  trip  for  just  a couple  of  birds. 

To  make  matters  worse  I could  see  that 
Mae  opposed  the  suggestion.  She  shook  her 
long,  silky  ears  doubtfully,  dropped  her  soft 
nose  between  her  feathered  paws  and  looked 
up  at  me  waiting  to  be  convinced. 

I still  can’t  remember  how  I won  the  argu- 
ment but  I recall  picturing  vividly  the  fun 
we  could  have  tramping  through  the  ever- 
greens, the  fragrant  twisted  apple  logs  snap- 
ping and  cracking  in  the  fireplace,  the  bowl 
of  luscious  Smokehouse  apples  I promised 
to  pick  up  on  the  road  somewhere  and  last, 
of  course,  the  real  sport  of  shooting  this 
racy  drummer  in  place  of  the  slow  English 
bird  or  the  despised  bunny.  In  fact  as  I re- 
call it  I ma)r  even  have  suggested  that  grouse 
was  a bird  that  Mary  couldn’t  shoot  and 
Mae  couldn’t  hunt. 

Whether  I played  my  cards  close  to  my 
chest  or  whether  with  usual  female  con- 
descension they  conspired  to  show  me,  I 
shall  never  know.  However,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  following  afternoon  we  three  piled 
into  our  brokendown  station  wagon  and  were 
off  to  the  land  of  the  native  pheasant 


Remembering  the  attitude  of  Mary  the 
previous  night,  I cannot  be  blamed  for  being 
suspicious  when  she  remarked  that  this  trip 
was  something  she  had  looked  forward  to 
for  a long  time.  Mae  barked  softly  behind 
me  and  when  I looked  around  she  disdain- 
fully turned  her  head  aside.  There  was  un- 
doubtedly a conspiracy  afoot  but  since  Mary 
would  not  talk  and  Mae  could  not.  I was 
left  in  the  dark. 

“Are  these  grouse  birds  really  hard  to 
hit?”  Mary  asked  casually,  looking  off  across 
the  landscape  as  we  rolled  along. 

“You’ll  find  out,”  I replied,  and  went  off 
on  a dissertation  about  this  elusive  bird.  “In 
the  first  place  he’s  never  where  you  expect 
him  to  be.  In  the  second  place  if  he  is  there 
he  gets  up  before  you  expect  him  to  and 
then  he  always  finds  a tree.” 

Mary  looked  around  disbelievingly.  “And 
what  does  he  do  with  the  tree?”  she  asked. 

“Hides  behind  it,  of  course.” 

“Say,  what  is  this  we’re  going  to  do?  Play 
hide  and  seek  or  shoot  grouse?” 

I could  see  that  my  little  radish  didn’t 
understand  the  difficulties  involved  and  since 
we  were  well  on  the  road  I discarded  my 
gentle  manner. 

“If  you  get  a grouse  I’ll  buy  you  a new 
hat  and  that  goes  for  Mae,  too,”  I said 
abruptly. 

“Not  enough,”  Mary  replied.  “Make  it  a 
new  outfit  and  it’s  a go.” 

“Done,”  I replied,  quickly  and  finally.  It 
was  a bet  that  I felt  sure  I would  not  be 
called  upon  to  pay. 

We  reached  the  cabin  back  in  the  woods 
in  the  early  evening.  There  was  about  an 
inch  of  snow  on  the  ground.  It  was  dry  with 
a light  crust  that  crunched  as  you  walked. 
The  moonlight  reflecting  from  the  snow 
filled  the  air  with  an  artificial  blue  light. 
Mae  sniffed  the  crisp  atmosphere  and 
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wagged  her  stubby  tail  approvingly.  “There 
is  game  in  those  woods,”  she  seemed  to  say. 
We  carried  in  enough  wood  for  the  evening 
and  the  morning  and  called  it  a day. 

Even  Mary  admitted  the  world  seemed 
pretty  nice  the  following  morning  when  the 
smell  of  bacon  and  hot  coffee  seeped  into 
her  bedroom.  The  day  was  clear  and  not  too 
cold.  The  rising  sun,  shining  through  ice- 
ladened  branches  seemed  to  diffuse  light  to 
all  parts  of  our  solitary  world. 

After  breakfast  Mary  busied  herself  put- 
ting together  her  little  .410.  As  I watched, 
a guilty  feeling  came  over  me.  The  penalty 
I would  have  to  pay  if  Mary  got  a bird  was 
pretty  steep.  If  she  had  been  shooting  a 12 
gauge  it  would  have  been  a fair  wager;  with 
a .410  it  was  far  too  much  in  my  favor,  but 
Mary,  all  unaware  of  the  futility  of  shooting 
grouse  with  a pea  shooter,  was  humming  to 
herself  as  she  assembled  her  shooting  iron. 
I opened  the  door  for  Mae  and  she  tore  out 
and  raced  around  the  cabin.  She  came  back 
panting  and  sat  on  her  haunches  awaiting 
the  word  to  go. 

“Well,  when  do  we  start?”  Mary  asked. 

“The  best  place  is  up  on  the  crown  of  the 
hill,”  I replied,  “near  the  berry  patches.”  That 
had  long  been  a favorite  haunt  for  birds. 
You  could  kick  them  out  of  the  berry  patches 
any  time  you  walked  through  during  the 
summer.  In  the  fall  they  seemed  to  disperse 
and  move  around  with  the  weather.  If  it  was 
rainy  they  stayed  on  top,  if  it  was  dry  they 
came  down  in  the  valleys. 

We  started  off  up  the  rise,  Mary  with  her 
gun  slung  casually  under  her  arm  and  Mae 
strutting  in  front.  The  woods  were  fairly 
open  and  the  carpet  of  snow  gave  a false 
assurance  that  nothing  could  hide  within 
range  of  our  eye.  We  had  hardly  gone  a 
dozen  steps  when  Mary  stepped  on  a twig. 
Instantly  the  air  shook  with  the  thunder  of 
beating  wings.  Almost  from  under  her  feet 
a ball  of  brown  feathers  shot  upward  with 
amazing  speed.  It  veered  to  her  right  around 
a stubby  spruce,  righted  itself  and  soared 
away  over  the  tree  tops.  It  was  all  over  ir, 
a second  and  Mary  merely  stood  there 
aghast. 

“What  was  that?”  she  asked. 

“That,  my  dear  little  helpmate,  was  a 
grouse  and  a very  old  and  wise  one  at  that,” 
I replied,  disgusted.  “Didn’t  I tell  you  they 
always  come  up  when  you  don’t  expect 
them  ?” 

Mae  was  as  astonished  as  Mary  but  at 
least  she  did  something  about  it.  She  quick- 
ly found  the  seat  and  gave  that  locality  a 
very  thorough  and  loud  sniffing.  When  she 
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•finished  she  came  back  with  a guilty  look 
in  her  eyes.  I felt  qualms  of  pity  come  over 
me.  Here  were  two  amateurs  competing  with 
the  most  marvelous  game  bird  created.  Mary 
equipped  with  an  undersized  gun  and  Mae 
until  now  never  having  scented  this  thunder 
king  of  the  woods. 

There  was  just  enough  snow  to  make 
tracks  visible  and  from  the  marks  we  found 
there  were  plenty  of  birds  around.  Mae  pro- 
ceeded cautiously,  never  getting  very  far 
ahead  and  not  quartering  too  far  to  the  right 
or  left.  As  scents  became  more  numerous, 
however,  she  forgot  the  lesson  just  received 
and  pushed  out  boldly.  It  was  all  bound  to 
happen  again  and  it  did  just  as  we  reached 
the  crown  of  the  hill.  A hot  trail  sent  Mae 
over  to  the  right  of  Mary.  For  a second  Mae 
hesitated,  perhaps  remembering  with  doubt 
the  thunder  cloud  that  rose  so  quickly  be- 
fore. That  stop  was  enough  to  send  the  bird 
up.  He  flushed  out  from  in  front  of  a small 
■evergreen  and  flew  toward  Mary  rather  than 
away  from  her.  As  he  rose  he  found  a shel- 
tering group  of  birch  trees,  a broken  limb 
obstructing  his  straight  line  of  flight  but 
with  increasing  speed  he  tilted  his  fan-like 
tail  and  he  veered  abruptly  to  the  left.  Per- 
haps that  quick  movement  saved  him  for 
Mary  fired  at  just  that  moment.  The  turn 
took  him  behind  a tall  pine  and  we  heard 
the  whirl  of  his  wings  die  out  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

With  purely  feminine  maliciousness  Mary 
turned  and  glared. 

“Well,  why  didn’t  you  shoot?"  she  asked, 
“you’re  supposed  to  know  all  about  this 
grouse  bird.” 

I explained  gently  and  firmly  that  the 
shot  was  hers,  not  mine,  that  Mae  was  too 
far  ahead  for  grouse  and  if  they  continued 
to  play  around  with  this  king  of  the  woods 
as  they  had  just  done  that  we  would  prob- 
ably go  home  empty-handed. 

Mary  immediately  protected  herself  with 
the  statement  that  after  all  she  was  merely 
being  taught  how  to  shoot  grouse  and  if  I 
didn’t  show  her  how  pretty  soon  she  was 
going  home. 

We  patched  up  our  differences  as  we 
descended  into  the  next  valley.  A beautiful 
grove  of  white  birch  stretched  out  before 
us,  rather  sparse  as  we  entered  but  heavier 
up  ahead.  Spotted  here  and  there  were 
clumps  of  Rhododendron.  We  spread  out  a 
bit  and  soon  Mary  was  lost  to  view  on  my 
right  with  Mae  working  near  her.  The 
Rhododendron  got  thicker  and  soon  it  was 


necessary  to  walk  around  heavy  growths  to 
get  through. 

“How  are  you  getting  along?”  I called  to 
Mary. 

“These  bushes  are  pretty  thick,"  she  an- 
swered, “I  think  I’ll  keep  to  the  outside  and 
up  on  the  hill.” 

“That’s  not  the  thing  to  do,"  I answered 
abruptly,  “come  down  here  and  walk 
through.” 

“No  thank  you,”  Mary  answered  firmly, 
and  that  was  that. 

As  l continued  the  growth  of  Rhododen- 
dron got  heavier  and  soon  was  as  thick  be- 
hind as  before  me.  To  make  matters  worse 
when  I called  softly  to  Mary,  her  voice 
seemed  to  come  from  my  left.  I know  now  it 
was  an  echo  but  at  the  time  it  merely  served 
to  confuse  me.  A grouse  flushed  up  ahead 
and  flew  down  the  valley.  The  whirling  beat 
of  its  wings  grew  softer  as  it  disappeared. 
Fortunately  Mary  did  not  see  or  hear  it, 
at  least  she  didn’t  remark  about  it. 

Continuing  to  force  my  way  ahead,  it 
soon  became  obvious  that  I was  in  some- 
thing entirely  unanticipated.  The  Rhododen- 
dron were  now  intertwined  and  formed  a 
solid  net  of  twisted  foliage.  The  tip  of  the 
growth  was  far  above  my  head  and  the 
mass  of  wriggling  shoots  extended  down  to 
my  feet.  Going  back  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion as  the  bushes  seemed  to  grow  together 
immediately  where  I had  broken  through. 
To  make  matters  worse  the  ground  was  be- 
coming soggy  and  by  all  the  rules  of  the 
game  somewhere  ahead  was  a swamp.  A 
helpless  feeling  came  over  me.  I was  only  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  open  ground  but 
my  chances  of  picking  the  right  direction 
was  one  in  a hundred.  To  prevent  an  acci- 
dent I removed  the  shells  from  my  gun. 

“Are  you  in  this  mess?”  I called  to  Mary. 

Her  voice  seemed  to  come  from  both  my 
right  and  left. 

“No,  darling,  I’m  in  the  clear  but  you’re 
making  an  awful  lot  of  noise  if  you  intend 
to  shoot  grouse,”  she  answered  too  sweetly. 

I replied  under  my  breath  as  I kicked  my 
way  through  one  clump  into  another.  The 
leaves  overhead  were  solid  but  compara- 
tively sparse  lower  down.  Off  to  the  right 
a fallen  tree  offered  a small  clearing  and 
upon  reaching  it  I discovered  a run  al- 
though the  opening  was  only  a foot  or  so 
above  the  ground.  Tt  was  more  of  a tun- 


nel under  a mesh  of  vines  and  shoots  but 
the  ground  was  smooth  and  dry  and  seemed 
to  point  up-hill.  One  last  look  around  con- 
vinced me  that  it  was  the  only  way  so  I 
got  down  on  my  belly  and  crawled.  As  1 
got  along  Mary’s  calls  of  encouragement  be- 
came clearer. 

“You’re  doing  very  nicely,  darling,”  she 
cried,  “we  just  saw  a beautiful  buck  come 
out  ahead  of  you  and  there  goes  two  does 
and  a spike  buck.  This  is  really  a treat.” 

I was  soaked  with  perspiration.  The  per- 
sistency with  which  my  hat  was  knocked 
off  annoyed  me.  I knew  I had  to  gather  con- 
siderable verbal  ammunition  to  counter  the 
oral  barrage  that  was  coming  when  I finally 
got  out. 

As  I paused  to  rest  a slight  movement  to 
the  right  attracted  my  attention.  There  bare- 
ly twenty  feet  ahead  sat  the  largest  grouse 
I had  ever  laid  eyes  on.  For  several  min- 
utes he  sat  rigid  and  silent,  his  neck  elon- 
gated, his  head  turned  to  one  side.  To  see 
him  was  to  believe  the  law  of  preservation 
for  he  was  an  exact  replica  of  the  branch 
on  which  he  sat. 

A slight  movement  on  my  part  startled 
him  and  with  amazing  speed  he  thundered 
from  the  earth  as  though  shot  from  a gun 
He  traveled  straight  up,  through  impene- 
trable vines  and  leveled  off  in  the  direction 
I was  going. 

The  weak  pop  of  a 410  and  the  scamper 
of  Mae  through  the  brush  confirmed  my 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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ELECTRIC  FENCING  AS  A DEER 
CONTROL  AGENCY 

By  RICHARD  GERSTELL 


THE  past  three  years  have  witnessed  another  phenomenal 
spread  of  a new  use  of  electricity,  namely,  the  electrical 
charging  of  wires  as  a means  of  controlling  the  movements  of 
living  animals. 

“Electric  fencing,”  as  the  practice  is  called,  is  now  being  used 
on  thousands  of  American  farms  to  confine  domestic  stock  of 
certain  species  in  given  areas,  or  to  prevent  their  entry  upon  others. 
It  serves  many  of  the  purposes  to  which  the  common  wire,  or 
wooden,  fence  is  put,  but  is  especially  convenient  where  tem- 
porary, or  movable  fencing  is  required. 

Having  superficially  investigated  the  use  of  the  electric  fence  for 
the  control  of  domestic  cattle,  the  Game  Commission,  through  its 
Division  of  Game  Research  and  Distribution,  undertook  in  the 
Spring  of  1937  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  employing  the  prin- 
ciple to  help  control  the  heavy  property  damage  being  suffered  by 
thousands  of  Pennsylvania  farmers,  whose  agricultural  crops  are 
being  constantly  destroyed  by  the  feeding  activities  of  an  excessive 
population  of  whitetail  deer. 

To  date  it  has  been  impossible  to  complete  all  of  the  experiments 
proposed  in  connection  with  the  use  of  electric  fencing  in  the  con- 
trol of  wildlife  species.  Thus,  this  article  represents  merely  a brief 
preliminary  report  on  the  work  so  far  undertaken.  It  is  presented 
in  the  form  of  an  answer  to  the  numerous  inquiries  received  by  the 


Commission  concerning  the  possibility  of  using  the  electric  fence 
as  a deer  control  agency. 

First  of  all,  a few  words  in  explanation  of  the  functional  prin- 
ciple employed  in  the  device  may  not  be  amiss.  The  electric  fence 
operates  briefly  and  roughly  as  follows:  From  a given  supply 
source,  an  electric  current  of  low  voltage  is  fed  both  into  wires  in- 
sulated from  the  ground  and  into  the  earth.  Any  living  animal 
simultaneously  coming  in  contact  with  the  charged  wires  and  the 
ground  both  “shorts”  and  “grounds”  the  established  circuit.  The 
passage  of  current  through  the  living  body  during  the  disruption 
of  the  circuit  results  in  an  electric  shock.  This  process  may  be 
readily  visualized  through  a study  of  the  diagram  presented  here- 
with. Apparently  to  avoid  shocking,  certain  animals  will  stead- 
fastly refrain  from  coming  in  contact  with  wires  which  they  have 
come  through  experience  to  associate  with  the  sensation  of  being 
shocked.  Thus,  the  charged  wires  are  erected  along  lines  beyond 
which  it  is  desired  not  to  have  the  animals  pass. 

There  are  on  the  market  today  several  dozen  different  devices 
employing  the  principle  just  discussed  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
charging  wires  electrically  in  order  to  control  the  movements  of 
living  animals,  particularly  domesticated  farm  stock.  The  writer 
will  for  obvious  reasons  not  attempt  a discussion  of  the  relative 
merits  of  the  various  control  units  offered  for  sale  by  different 


FIGURE -1  NORMAL  CIRCUIT 
DEER  NOT  TOUCHING  FENCE 


FIGURE -2  GROUNDED  CIRCUIT 
DEER  TOUCHING  FENCE 


OPERATING  PRINCIPLE  EMPLOYED  IN  ELECTRIC  FENCING 

AN  ELECTRIC  CIRCUIT  IS  ESTABLISHED  THROUGH  GROUND  AND  WIRES  (FIGURE -l)- 
AN1MALS  STANDING  ON  THE  GROUND  AND  TOUCHING  THE  FENCE  BOTH  "GROUND” 
AND  "SHORT”  THE  CIRCUIT  (FIGURE  Z)  AND  ARE  SHOCKED  BY  THE  PASSAGE  OF 

THE  CURRENT  THROUGH  THEIR  BODIES 
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Fig.  1.  Standard  “Deer-Proof”  Fence, 
eight  feet  in  height. 


Fig.  2.  Electric  Fence  Control  Unit, 
showing  method  of  stringing  wire. 


commercial  houses.  The  statements  herein  contained  relate  to 
results  obtained  from  the  use  of  two  battery-operated  control  units 
of  two  different  types  originally  supplied  the  Commission  on  a 
trial  basis  by  the  Prime  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

These  machines  are  operated  by  means  of  a storage  battery,  a 
so-called  “hot-shot”  battery,  or  by  four  one-and-one-half-volt  dry 
cells.  They  are  so  designed  as  to  send  into  the  insulated  fencing 
wire  and  into  the  ground,  for  a fraction  of  a second,  approximately 
forty  times  each  minute,  a six-volt  electric  current.  Among  the  ad- 
vantages offered  by  this  type  of  machine  are  a saving  in  operating 
costs,  an  intermittent  current  which  lessens  the  danger  of  “freez- 
ing” to  the  wire,  and  a low  voltage  least  likely  to  be  unwantonly 
increased  to  unusually  dangerous  proportions. 

The  effect  of  the  machines  was  first  tried  on  a number  of  ex- 
perimental deer  being  held  at  one  of  the  State  Game  Farms.  The 
shock  produced  by  the  units  was  found  without  exception  to  be 
most  “distasteful”  as  the  animals  exhibited  strong  reflex  activities. 
They  jumped  high  in  the  air  and  ran  off  as  soon  as  the  current 
entered  their  bodies,  and  once  shocked, 
they  could  not  again  be  enticed  into 
the  vicinity  of  the  wire,  though  prior 
to  shocking  they  evidenced  appreciable 
curiosity  concerning  it.  Numerous  ob- 
servations seemed  to  indicate  that 
through  the  long  hairs  of  the  winter 
coat  and  through  the  still  longer  tail 
hairs,  the  current  probably  did  not 
pass  into  the  animals’  bodies  as  no 
reflex  action  whatsoever  was  noted. 

Through  the  shorter  hairs  of  the  sum- 
mer coat  as  well  as  those  about  the 
face  and  legs,  a reduced  current  appeared  to  enter  the  body,  re- 
sulting in  a reflex  of  medium  violence.  Through  the  moist,  bare 
nasal  area,  the  full  force  of  the  current  apparently  penetrated,  as 
extreme  reflex  activity  was  invariably  evidenced  when  the  animals 
touched  their  noses  to  the  wire,  or  placed  them  in  close  proximity 
thereto.  Hardened  antlers  were  found  to  act  as  non-conductors, 
but  those  in  the  “velvet”  served  as  good  electric  carriers. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  control  units  was  next  tested  by  using 
them  in  various  places  in  attempting  to  prevent  deer  from  entering 
cultivated  fields  and  studying  carefully  the  results  obtained  there- 
from. The  first  few  trials  were  not  particularly  successful  because 
considerable  experimentation  had  to  be  carried  out  before  suitable 
heights  for  placing  the  wire  could  be  determined. 

It  was  finally  found  that  if  two  strands  of  fencing  were  used  the 
best  results  were  obtained  as  far  as  deer  are  concerned.  These 
were  of  smooth,  galvanized  No.  9 iron  wire.  The  lower  one  was 
placed  approximately  twenty-two  inches  above  the  level  of  the 
ground  and  the  higher  one  roughly  fifteen  inches  above  it,  or  just 


over  three  feet  from  the  ground  (Figure  2).  They  were  strung  on 
porcelain  insulators  at  first,  but  because  of  breakage,  it  was  later 
found  best  to  employ  cut  pieces  of  discarded  automobile  inner- 
tubes  for  insulating  purposes.  The  wires  were  run  through  these 
and  were  then  nailed  to  wooden  posts  or  trees. 

Fence  strung  in  the  manner  just  mentioned  quite  likely  proves 
effective  because  it  takes  into  consideration  two  common  traits  of 
the  whitetail  deer,  first,  their  extreme  curiosity,  evidenced  by  their 
general  tendency  to  smell  any  new,  inanimate  article  with  which 
they  are  confronted,  and  secondly,  their  usual  habit  when  undis- 
turbed of  crawling  under,  rather  than  jumping  over,  objects  twenty 
to  thirty  inches  above  the  ground.  Of  more  than  seventy  wild  deer 
actually  observed  in  contact  with  the  experimental  fencing,  roughly 
ninety-five  percent  of  them  were  shocked  in  the  act  of  “smelling” 
the  wire  and  the  remainder  in  attempting  to  crawl  under  it. 

Trial  tests  lasting  from  two  or  three  days  in  length  to  periods 
of  as  much  as  three  weeks’  duration  were  made  on  approximately 
ten  different  areas  where  excessive  property  damage  was  being 
wrought  by  deer  feeding  on  cultivated  crops.  A careful  check  was 

made  of  the  results  obtained  from  each 
experiment  and  their  tabulation  indi- 
cates that  the  control  units  were  bet- 
ter than  90%  efficient  in  preventing 
live  deer  from  entering  upon  the 
fenced  plots.  The  several  instances 
where  tracks  indicated  that  deer  had 
gained  entry  to  the  protected  areas 
appeared  most  likely  to  have  been  the 
result  of  faulty  wire  stringing  rather 
than  failure  of  the  equipment  to  func- 
tion as  intended. 

Observations  made  during  the  tests 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  each  deer  must  “learn  to  respect  the 
electric  fences  through  personal  experience.”  In  several  instances, 
groups  of  deer  were  seen  to  approach  the  experimental  plots.  Sooner 
or  later,  one  of  the  animals  “smelled”  the  fence,  was  shocked,  and 
disappeared  into  the  woods  followed  by  other  members  of  the 
group.  Usually,  however,  the  “non-shocked”  individuals  returned 
shortly,  only  to  “succumb”  one  by  one  to  their  curiosity. 

It  was  significant  to  note  also  that  the  animals  seem  “to  remem- 
ber their  experiences”  with  electric  fencing  for  a period  some- 
times lasting  as  long  as  three  weeks.  In  the  last  two  instances, 
deer  were  seen  to  approach  close  to,  but  carefully  refrain  from 
coming  in  actual  contact  with  wires  which  had  been  charged  some 
twenty  days  before,  but  to  which  no  control  unit  was  at  the  time 
connected. 

Several  experiments  were  conducted  in  an  attempt  to  find  out 
whether  the  electric  principle  could  be  used  to  control  the  move- 
ments of  black  bears,  which  at  times  are  the  cause  of  appreciable 
(Continued  on  page  32) 


The  article  printed  herewith  represents  merely 
a preliminary  report  on  certain  experiments  con- 
ducted to  date.  At  least  until  more  detailed  in- 
formation is  available,  and  until  the  electric  fenc- 
ing principle  is  developed  to  a point  where  its 
present  dangers  are  greatly  reduced,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  does  not  recommend  its 
general  use  as  a deer  control  agency. 
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tl'ROM  where  he  hailed,  no  one  knew;  and  whither  he  went,  no 
1 one  cared.  He  was  simply  a little  shivering,  wandering  waif, 
upon  the  vast  world  of  dogly  possibilities,  without  a home,  without 
a master,  without  a friend,  and  as  forlorn  a beast,  as  dismal  of 
countenance,  and  as  desolate  to  look  upon  as  ever  stood  up'  in  so 
much  tattered  dog  skin.  He  was  a big-eared,  loose-jointed,  shamble- 
gaited  hound  puppy;  neither  more  nor  less,  and  lean,  lank,  and 
lubberly,  with  a backbone  upstanding,  sharp  as  the  teeth  of  a 
cross-saw,  every  rib  of  his  slab  sides  countable  with  absolute  ac- 
curacy, and  every  joint  of  his  slouching  tail  as  clearly  marked  as 
the  knots  in  a rope.  His  color  was  of  a dingy  soot  variety,  with  a 
mottled  ring  round  his  neck,  and  here  and  there  along  his  sides  it 
seemed  as  though  a dash  of  dirty  buttermilk  had  adhered  to  his 
rough-haired  hide  to  break  the  monotony  of  his  gloomy  hue. 

He  was  probably  10  months  or  a year  old,  but  not  more,  and  he 
looked  as  one  who  had  battled  with  every  adverse  element  of  life, 
from  puppyhood  to  doghood.  When  we  first  saw  him  a stout  string 
dangled  from  his  tail  and  told  a.  tale  of  where  once  rattled  a festive 
tin  can,  the  frightful  jangle  whereof,  no  doubt,  first  drove  him  to 
desperation,  thence  to  distraction  and  exile. 

He  was  “nobody’s  darling,”  and  he  seemed  to  know  it  and  to 
express  it  by  his  conciliatory  manner  and  modest  mien,  so  exag- 
gerated as  to  make  him  appear  as  an  emaciated  apology  for  being 
alive  at  all,  with  a solemn  promise  never  again  to  be  guilty  of  a 
like  offense  and  with  a plea  for  pity  as  plainly  written  upon  his 
meek  face  as  the  tawny  spots  above  his  eyes.  Nevertheless,  the 
horses  kicked  him,  the  old  hounds  snubbed  him,  and  the  young 
ones  snapped  him  and  made  his  life  miserable.  But  somehow  he 
rustled  a living,  such  as  it  was;  at  any  rate,  he  lived,  and  more 
than  that,  never  a horn  tooted  for  a start  for  a fox  chase  without 
“The  Stranger”  (that’s  what  we  had  got  to  calling  him)  would 
materialize  and  be  on  hand  with  military  punctuality.  Sometimes 
he  would  seem  almost  to  rise  out  of  the  earth  on  the  spot;  at  others 
he  would  flit  into  the  pack,  like  a shadow  out  of  the  moonlit  woods 
on  the  roadside,  and  then  again  we  might  not  note  his  presence 
until  the  meet  had  been  reached  and  we  were  ranging  the  hills  for 
a strike. 

But  let  us  pause  just  here  to  remark  that  there  is  small  similarity 
between  the  fox  chase  of  the  South  and  that  of  the  old  countries 
where  the  red  fox  furnishes  the  sport  and  runs  by  daylight,  with 
the  pack  close  followed  by  the  hunters.  Here  the  chase  is  invar- 
iably by  night,  and  the  gray  fox  is  the  game.  He  is  equally  as 
cunning  and  as  full  of  tricks,  but  neither  as  swift  nor  as  wide  of 
range  as  his  red  brother  of  the  older  States.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
far-roving,  patient,  true-trailing  “strike”  dog  is  of  more  value, 
though  perhaps  slower,  than  the  hot-nosed  pacemaker,  the  red 
fox  hound,  that  must  perforce  run  from  the  jump  or  not  at  all; 
for  if  you  give  a red  fox  a 30-minute  trail  start  you  have  a race 
on  hand  that  will  last  you  till  long  after  the  “cows  come  home” 
and  lose  you  a brush  into  the  bargain;  and  the  ranging  grounds 
here  are  not  like  the  old  countries  either;  and  you  have  no  need 


of  the  thoroughbred,  cross-country  flyer,  to  clear  five  barred 
fences  and  brooks  and  ditches,  etc. 

That  would  not  work  in  a wire  fence  country  anyhow,  even 
though  the  ground  would  otherwise  permit.  What  you  want  is  a 
steady  steed,  free-going  and  sure-footed,  and,  above  all,  a good 
hill  climber— many  a mule  answers  the  purpose — and  then  you 
want  in  your  pack  a few  absolutely  reliable  hounds  who  will  open 
on  nothing  but  a fox.  The  rest  may  be  good,  bad,  or  indifferently 
trained,  fast  or  slow,  it  matters  little,  just  so  they  are  game  to 
run  when  the  chase  is  going  and  are  true  hounds.  But  you  want 
nothing  in  the  pack  but  hounds.  The  smartest  cur  or  terrior  will 
spoil  the  chase,  and  the  smarter  he  is  the  sooner  he’ll  do  it;  and 
that’s  about  the  right  equipment  for  a fox  chase  in  the  South, 
with  which,  if  you  once  get  your  trail  straight  and  fairly  going, 
you  will  rarely  fail  to  get  your  brush  at  the  end,  the  length  of 
the  race  depending  on  the  speed  of  the  hounds. 

But  to  return  to  “the  Stranger.”  We  had  said  that  he  was  al- 
ways on  hand.  We  had  all  somehow  come  to  recognize  his  right 
to  be  along,  a sort  of  “skeleton  in  the  closet”  appendage  to  the 
pack,  but  his  object  in  going  was  hardly  so  clear,  for  he  seemed 
not  to  have  the  slightest  notion  of  the  object  of  the  expedition, 
and  nobody  had  ever  heard  him  give  tongue,  except  when  stepped 
on  or  kicked  by  a horse.  However,  we  paid  little  attention  to  him 
usually;  indeed,  none  more  than  to  know  that  he  was  always 
there.  But  several  had  remarked  that  when  the  chase  was  once 
fairly  up  “the  Stranger”  was  seldom  seen  about  the  horses,  but 
his  dingy  color  easily  escaped  notice  in  the  dark.  And  another 
thing  that  we  happened  to  remember  afterwards,  and  that  was 
that  whether  the  chase  turned  out  to  be  short  or  long,  two  hours 
or  six,  whenever  the  fox  was  caught,  whoever  was  first  to  reach 
the  spot  was  sure  to  find  “the  Stranger”  there. 

As  the  season  progressed  it  was  noted  that  “the  Stranger”  was 
improving,  i.  e.,  from  some  mysterious  source  he  had  taken  on  a 
little  flesh  and  a little  courage,  and  had  begun  to  round  up  and 
to  fill  out,  that  his  framework  was  fine,  his  ears  long,  pendu- 
lous, and  beautifully  hung,  his  muzzle  excellent,  and  his  eyes  big, 
brown,  and  honest,  and  his  color  clearing  up  into  fine  shades  of 
indigo  blue  and  chocolate  tan;  but  that  cowed,  whipped-out, 
humble  look  still  marked  him  as  a sneak  and  a skulker,  the  im- 
press of  a multitude  of  snaps,  snarls,  and  thrashings,  and  he  still 
slunk  along  in  the  rear  or  hung  on  the  flank  of  the  pack,  or,  like 
a shame-faced  shadow,  stole  stealthily  through  the  outskirts  of 
the  hunt. 

Well,  one  fine  night  in  November,  when  the  moon  rode  high, 
we  had  assembled  at  the  haunt  of  an  old  dog  fox,  about  9 miles 
distant  in  the  foothills.  We  had  ridden  rapidly,  deeming  it  well 
to  wear  the  wiry  edge  off  the  young  hounds  and  steady  the  old 
ones  down  with  a good  gallop  before  turning  in  for  the  night’s 
work.  We  expected  nothing  less  than  a “night’s  work,”  for  this 
old  fox  in  question  had  never  failed  to  show  up  in  gallant  style, 
and  for  several  seasons  he  had  tantalized  the  best  packs  in  the 
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country  with  his  unfailing  certainty  to  chal- 
lenge all  comers  with  a good  race  and  the 
equal  certainty  and  facility  with  which  he 
never  failed  to  shed  his  pursuers,  send  them 
to  a cold  trail,  and  then  to  a dead  loss  when- 
ever he  grew  worried  with  the  entertainment. 
He  was  called  the  “beater,”  in  later  years 
"the  old  beater,”  and  he  had  earned  the  title. 
Some  of  the  Negroes  of  the  neighborhood 
had  grown  superstitious  of  him.  They  said 
that  he  was  not  a fox  at  all,  that  they  had 
seen  him,  and  that  he  was  a kind  of  a cross 
between  a big  bat  and  a wildcat,  that  he  was 
winged  and  web-footed,  and  that  he  would 
run  till  he  got  tired  and  then  rise  and  fly 
to  the  mountains  and  rest,  then  come  down 
and  run  again,  and  so  on.  But  we  knew  bet- 
ter, for  he  had  been  seen  too  often.  He  was 
just  simply  an  old,  seasoned  “beater,”  and  a 
good  one,  too,  and  had  given  more  horses  the 
thumps,  more  dogs  hard  fits,  and  more  men 
the  headache,  and  had  inspired  more  scold- 
ings and  sermons  upon  the  subject  of  break- 
ing the  Sabbath  day  by  running  a fox  chase 
past  the  meridian  of  Saturday  night  into 
Sunday  morning  than  all  the  other  foxes  in 
our  congressional  district.  But  here  we  were, 
all  dismounted,  waiting  to  breathe  the  horses 
and  give  the  hounds  a little  time  to  shake 
their  ears  and  lap  some  water  from  the 
mountain  branch  that  brawled  near  by.  Some 
of  us  were  eating  a light  lunch  or  chewing 
an  apple,  or  tightening  a girth,  or  chatting 
over  the  plans  of  the  night,  or  looking  at  a 
new  dog,  when  one  of  the  party,  who  stood 
away  some  paces,  said:  “Hush;  I hear  a 
horn,”  pointing  his  finger  out  toward  the 
shadowy  mountain  slope  to  the  west  We  all 
listened;  then  another  remarked:  “That’s 
not  a horn;  it’s  a hound;  and  he  has  a 
mighty  mouth  on  him.”  “Whose  could  it  be?” 
said  another;  “ours  are  all  here,  unless,”  he 
added,  reflectively,  “it  is  ‘the  Stranger’.” 
“Let  us  see  about  that,”  said  another,  and  a 
little  tattoo  was  tooted  on  a horn  that  brought 
the  whole  band  up  in  a caper  of  wagging 
tails  and  flapping  ears,  and  they  were  called 
off  by  name — Trump  and  Trooper,  Bell  and 
Bugler,  Rush  and  Ringwood,  Comet  and  Fly, 
Game  and  Gypsy,  and  all  the  gang  present, 
impatient,  and  eager,  except  “the  Stranger,” 
on  whom  no  one  spent  a thought. 

By  this  time  the  running  hound,  to  whom 
we  had  been  listening,  had  described  a circle 
on  the  bench  of  the  mountain  above  us  and 
was  now  coming  straight  as  a railroad  right 
down  on  us.  It  was  a splendid  voice  that 
came  rolling  down  the  slopes.  Sweet  as  a 
flute,  clear  as  a clarion,  bold  as  a bugle,  and 
steady  as  a church  bell,  it  poured  its  sym- 
phonous  tide  like  a rolling  river,  through  the 
wide  spreading  valley,  inundating  the  sleep- 
ing earth  with  its  mighty  volume  of  mellow 
music.  At  a signal  each  of  us  gathered  as 
many  hounds  as  we  could  hold  onto  and  we 
started  a runner  to  the  crossing  to  see  the 
chase  and  who  was  the  chaser,  etc.  In  a 
jiffy  we  heard  the  hoofs  of  his  bald-faced 
pony  clattering  back,  and  as  he  came  he 
yelled  out:  “Turn  ’em  loose;  turn  ’em  loose, 
every  one,  for  I’ll  be  blankety  blank  blanked 
if  it  ain’t  the  old  beater  himself,  and  ‘the 
Stranger’s’  hotfoot  right  in  his  wake,  lickety 
brindle,  and  making  him  hump  for  his  life, 
not  50  yards  behind  him.” 

Tn  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it  the  en- 
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tire  pack,  released,  was  thundering  on  the 
trail.  We  knew  exactly  where  the  chase 
would  lead  and  how  he  would  swing  a cir- 
cuit of  some  7 miles  in  circumference,  and 
just  where  he  would  cross  the  stream  that 
drained  the  valley,  and  the  precise  spot 
where  he  would  jump  the  road  on  his  way 
back  to  the  mountain.  A sharp  gallop  of  10 
minutes  brought  us  to  the  place.  We  halted 
to  listen.  For  20  minutes  all  was  silent.  Then 
a low,  dim  buzz  of  sound  from  the  distant 
foothills  of  a parallel  range  of  mountains 
that  marked  the  eastern  horizon  came  faint- 
ly sobbing  on  the  night  wind.  Then  it  rose 
and  freshened  and  died  down  and  swelled 
forth  as  the  pack  topped  the  ridges  and 
sank  into  the  intervening  valleys.  Then, 
stronger  and  stronger  it  grew,  and  louder 
and  louder  it  rose,  into  a well-sustained 
stream  of  sound,  melodious,  magnificent,  and 
mighty,  without  a halt  or  hitch,  the  loss  of 
a note  or  the  drop  of  a stitch,  and  coming 
straight  as  a rifle  shot  to  the  spot  where  we 
silently  sat  on  our  horses.  “Well,  the  ‘old 
beater’  is  doing  the  square  thing  tonight,” 
muttered  a low  voice.  “Hush,”  said  another: 
“here  he  comes.”  A soft  swish  through  the 
bushes,  a low  ha-hah-hah,  a gray  flash  across 
the  moonlit  road,  a gray  streak  vanishing 
in  the  gloom  of  the  woods,  and  we  knew 
that  the  fox  had  passed.  And  then  came  the 
pack;  a forest  of  tails  feathering  the  moon- 
shine, a mottled  mass  of  long-eared,  sinuous, 
rushing  hounds,  all  in  full  cry,  not  a hun- 
dred yards  in  the  rear,  bellowing  forth  a 
cataract  of  music  so  thunderous  as  to  rock 
the  earth  itself  and  shatter  the  acorns  from 
the  trees  hard  by.  But  what  was  the  matter 
with  “the  Stranger?”  We  could  all  see  that 
he  was  leading  by  a good  dozen  lengths,  but 
he  was  running  mute,  dumb  as  an  oyster. 
Well,  all  old  fox  hunters  know  how  that 
was.  It  often  happens  with  a timid  dog  in  a 
hostile  pack.  The  poor  fellow  was  just  afraid 
of  the  other  dogs;  afraid  that  it  might  be 
wrong,  and  that  they  would  resent  it  if  he 
gave  tongue;  but,  bless  your  heart,  gentle 
reader,  when  we  stood  up  in  our  stirrups 
and  gave  him  the  old  yell  and  halloed  “Hur- 
rah for  ‘the  Stranger’!”  he  came  out  most 
bravely,  and  thence  to  the  end  the  music 
rang  perfect.  His  vast  voice  rose  above  and 
dominated  all.  It  filled  every  crack  and  chink 
and  crevice,  and  made  the  music  sound  as 
solid  as  a storm.  He  led  the  orchestra  as  he 
led  the  pack. 

Bu-t  the  “old  beater”  was  not  done  yet.  In 
fact,  he  thought  that  he  had  just  fairly  be- 
gun. He  swept  another  shorter  circle 
through  the  valley  and  yet  another,  still 
shorter.  However,  “the  Stranger”  was  a new 
feature  of  the  chase  that  he  had  not  calcu- 
lated on,  for  he  set  him  a faster  pace  and 
“the  Stranger”  crowded  him  closer  and  clos- 
er all  the  time.  He  could  find  no  leisure  on 
his  doubles  in  which  to  rest.  If  he  halted 
a moment  for  a little  breath,  “the  Strang- 
er” would  be  right  on  to  him  the  next,  with 
all  the  pack  at  his  heels.  They  lost  no  time 
now,  with  “the  Stranger”  leading,  and  the 
last  time  we  saw  the  “beater”  cross  the  road 
on  his  way  to  the  mountains  his  plume  was 
on  the  drag;  he  looked  worried,  and  his 
“hah-hah-hah”  was  coming  short  and  labored 
from  his  heaving  flank.  Then  he  began  to 
corkscrew  his  way  up  into  hills  and  cliffs. 


Then  tell  a hush,  save  now  and  then  a 
whimper  from  some  discouraged  hound  or 
a low  howl  that  made  us  all  sad.  “Well,” 
said  one,  “I  guess  the  ‘old  beater’  has  about 
got  tired  of  the  fun  and  is  getting  ready 
to  turn  out  the  lights  and  ring  down  the  cur- 
tain.” “Yes,”  replied  another,  “that’s  where 
they  always  lose  him;  we  may  as  well  blow 
out  and  quit;  but  we  have  had  a fine  run  all 
the  same,”  and  he  had  raised  his  horn  to 
his  lips  to  blow  when,  like  the  peal  of  a 
trumpet,  “the  Stranger’s  splendid  voice  came 
rolling  down  the  hillside  in  full  cry  and  hot 
pursuit,  followed  in  a few  minutes  by  all 
the  rest  of  the  pack,  and  a little  later  the 
tired  fox,  with  drooping  tail  and  hot  and 
rapid  hah-hah-hah,  bounded  across  the  road 
through  a break  of  brush,  with  the  hound  > 
running  free  and  fast  not  50  feet  in  the 
rear.  He  ducked  and  dodged  and  doubled 
through  the  thickest  of  the  thickets  he  could 
find,  but  the  eager  hounds  swarmed  through 
en  masse,  and  right  onto  him,  and  he  had 
not  a moment  in  which  to  recover  his  wind. 
Then  he  made  a bold  dash  for  the  cliffs 
again;  but  the  woods  were  open,  the  running 
free,  and  “the  Stranger”  was  too  warm  for 
him,  and  presently  we  heard  him  squall,  then 
a confusion  of  squalls  and  growls,  and  when 
we  rode  up  to  the  spot  the  “old  beater,” 
the  wizard  of  the  woods,  lay  lifeless  among 
his  enemies,  and  that’s  the  end  of  the  nar- 
rative. 

However,  it  might  not  be  out  of  place  to 
tell  the  secret  of  the  “old  beater’s”  former 
successes  in  evading  the  dogs  whenever  he 
got  ready  to  quit  the  race.  It  was  dead  easy, 
and  the  old  scamp  had  really  come  to  enjoy 
the  sport.  A “ ’possum”  hunter,  who  came 
clambering  down  the  cliffs  to  the  spot  where 
we  stood  about  the  dead  fox,  told  us  about 
it. 

He  said  that  when  the  hounds  first  came 
out  of  the  valley  and  over  the  bench  of  the 
mountain  he  was  standing  near  the  brink  of 
the  ledge,  where  a long  cliff  or  column  of 
almost  solid  rock  extended  upon  either  side 
of  him  some  four  or  five  hundred  yards. 
When  he  heard  the  hounds  come  up  the 
bench  he  stepped  back  behind  the  brush  and 
watched  the  whole  proceeding;  presently, 
“clipity,  clipity,  clip”  came  the  fox  and 
darted  through  a small  thicket,  disappear- 
ing over  the  brink  of  the  cliff.  Next  came 
“the  Stranger,"  belting  it  hard,  and  not  a 
hundred  yards  behind  the  balance  of  the 
pack.  “The  Stranger”  dashed  straight  on  by, 
some  50  yards,  then  whirled,  and  circling  a 
couple  of  times  thrust  his  way  through  the 
small  thicket  at  the  brow  of  the  cliff  and 
howled.  Then  he  heard  the  noise  of  a scram- 
ble and  a scrape,  and  heavy  thud  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cliff,  some  40  feet  below,  and  then 
“the  Stranger’s”  voice  in  full  cry,  running 
again,  straight  for  the  valley.  Upon  examina- 
tion he  found  that  an  ash  tree  grew  from 
within  10  feet  of  the  bottom  of  the  ledge 
to  the  top,  and  leaning  near  the  summit, 
within  3 feet.  When  the  fox  had  disappeared 
over  the  bluff  he  had  simply  jumped  upon 
this  leaning  tree  and  ran  down  it.  It  was  an 
easy  trick  for  a fox,  but  a most  hazardous 
feat  for  a dog  to  attempt,  but  “the  Strang- 
er” did  it  gamely,  and  though  it  bunged  and 
bruised  him  and  cost  him  a broken  rib,  it 
(Continued  on  page  311 
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THIS  paper  deals  with  the  silvicultural  aspects  of  forest  prac- 
tices affecting  wildlife.  There  is  no  intention  to  convey  the 
impression  that  such  forest  practices  should  be  carried  out  on  all 
forest  lands.  The  objects  and  desires  of  the  owner  plus  returns  to 
him  pecuniary  or  otherwise  must  always  be  considered.  Any  at- 
tempt to  state  whether  or  not  forest  lands  in  any  particular  owner- 
ship class  should  be  managed  primarily  or  even  partially  so  as  to 
benefit  wildlife  is  considered  a very  definite  problem  in  itself  and 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  paper. 

The  wildlife  in  the  Allegheny  region  which  is  of  most  pressing 
concern  to  the  forester  is  that  portion  which  is  made  up  of  game 
species:  namely,  turkey  and  grouse  among  the  birds  and  deer,  bear, 
snowshoe  rabbit  and  gray  squirrel  among  the  mammals.  It  is  true 
that  the  quail,  pheasant  and  cottontail  are  affected  to  some  extent 
by  forest  practices  but  they  are  primarily  farm  game.  The  problem 
of  game  species  is  more  pressing  than  that  of  other  wildlife  because 
of  the  greater  economic  demand  made  upon  them.  Also  sportsmen 
are  better  organized  than  esthetic  nature  lovers  and  are  more 
vociferous  in  their  demands.  Other  wildlife  is  of  extreme  impor- 
tance from  both  the  biological  and  the  recreational  standpoints  and 
this  fact  is  recognized.  However,  any  manipulation  of  the  forest 
cover  which  creates  a more  favorable  environment  for  game  species 
also  is  generally  favorable  for  all  wildlife.  The  same  basic  ecological 
factors  govern  the  abundance  of  all. 

Food  and  Cover  Are  Needed 

Foresters  are  concerned  primarily  with  the  food  and  cover  phases 
of  wildlife  management.  Although  a considerable  body  of  informa- 
tion has  been  built  up  on  silvicultural  methods  which  will  give  the 
greatest  possible  yield  of  forest  products,  there  is  a scarcity  in  the 
literature  on  forest  practices  which  will  improve  conditions  for 
wildlife.  Indications  are  that  many  of  the  practices  when  built  up 
will  be  local  and  not  regional  in  their  application. 

As  a starting  point,  it  can  be  recognized  that  a closed,  mature 
forest  is  of  low  value  for  wildlife,  especially  as  a source  of  food. 
Furthermore  the  open,  brushy  forest  interspersed  with  grassy  areas 
is  generally  recognized  as  ideal  wildlife  cover.  The  biological  axiom 
of  wildlife  as  a phenomenon  of  edges  is  universally  accepted.  In 
any  manipulation  of  forest  cover  seeking  to  improve  environment 
for  wildlife  this  edge-effect  must  be  recognized.  This  means  that 
overly  large  contiguous  areas  of  uniform  character  are  to  be 
avoided. 

Kind  of  Forest  Is  Important 

In  general  for  purposes  of  wildlife  management  a sharp  cleavage 
is  found  between  coniferous  and  hardwood  forests.  The  coniferous 
forest,  at  least  in  its  younger  stages,  offers  excellent  cover.  Grouse, 
for  example,  find  low  hanging  hemlock  boughs  much  to  their  lik- 
ing. Coniferous  forests  may  also  yield  browse  and  their  seeds  make 
food  for  squirrels  and  many  birds. 

So  far  as  the  author  has  been  able  to  find  out,  there  is  no  cutting 
method  as  yet  accepted  as  the  best  for  wildlife  in  coniferous  for- 
ests. Any  method  to  be  acceptable  must  yield  or  produce  food  and 
cover.  In  addition  the  silvical  characteristics  of  the  tree  species 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Wildlife  authors  have  expressed 
their  belief  that  cutting  in  small  areas  scattered  over  a forest  is 
favorable  to  wildlife  as  avoiding  sweeping  disturbance  of  existing 
conditions  and  providing  widespread  openings,  young  growth  and 
interspersion.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  selection  method, 
especially  the  group  selection  or  clearcutting  in  groups  might  be 
employed.  When  clearcutting  in  groups  is  followed,  overly  small 
isolated  groups  of  clearcutting  should  be  avoided  in  regions  heavily 
populated  with  deer  lest  all  of  the  reproduction  be  killed.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  neither  are  extensive  clearcut  areas  desir- 
able from  the  wildlife  standpoint. 

The  hardwood  forest  has  the  advantage  of  sprout  growth.  Fol- 
lowing a cutting  there  is  usually  an  abundance  of  sprouts  available 
the  following  year,  which  is  of  especial  significance  as  far  as  deer 
are  concerned.  Hardwoods  do  not  function  as  efficiently  for  cover 
as  do  conifers,  especially  during  the  winter.  They  do,  however,  fur- 
nish excellent  feed,  such  as  browse  for  deer,  buds  for  grouse  and 
mast  for  both  mammals  and  birds.  The  best  method  of  handling 
hardwood  stands  silviculturally  is  not  settled.  Here  again  it  would 
seem  that  the  selection  method  or  clearcutting  or  some  modifica- 
tion of  either  should  serve  the  purpose.  A consistent  thinning  pro- 
gram is  of  great  value  in  that  the  new  sprouts  keep  a portion  of 
the  canopy  close  to  the  ground  where  it  is  needed  for  wildlife. 
When  reproduction  cuttings  and  thinnings  are  carried  out  in  the 
hardwood  types  the  same  care  should  be  exercised  as  with  conifers 


and  not  make  the  cutting  area  too  large  or  too  small.  The  proper 
size  of  cutting  area  cannot  be  stated  definitely  as  it  is  a local 
problem. 

Management  Practices  Differ 

There  are  a number  of  other  points  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked. A forester  handling  an  area  primarily  for  wildlife  will  have 
to  evaluate  trees  and  shrubs  on  the  basis  of  food  and  cover  pro- 
duced, and  species  favored  will  often  be  radically  different  from 
those  favored  in  sawlog  forestry.  For  example,  a stand  should  be 
managed  so  as  to  preserve  or  produce  large  crowned,  nut-produc- 
ing trees  since  such  trees  are  valuable  both  for  food  and  as  den 
trees.  Small  cleared  areas  in  sod  are  highly  desirable.  Such  areas 
afford  dusting  places  for  birds  and  playgrounds  for  such  animals 
as  deer.  Deer  like  to  vary  their  diet  with  herbs  when  they  can  get 
them  and  the  seeds,  greens  and  insects  produced  are  attractive  to 
many  birds. 

How  to  bring  in  these  grassy  areas  consistently  is  not  definitely 
known.  In  parts  of  the  South,  according  to  Stoddard,  controlled 
burning  will  maintain  a sod  cover  once  it  is  established,  but  it  is 
not  particularly  effective  in  inducing  a change  from  brush  to  sod. 
Whether  or  not  controlled  burning  is  desirable  in  the  Allegheny 
region  is  open  to  question.  The  general  opinion  among  foresters  is 
that  the  dangers  incident  to  this  practice  more  than  offset  possible 
advantages.  Conklin  believes  excessive  burning  to  be  responsible, 
at  least  in  part,  for  a lower  game  population  in  the  anthracite  re- 
gion than  that  found  in  other  comparable  regions  within  Pennsyl- 
vania. Research  may  show  that  controlled  burning  has  a place  in 
the  silviculture  for  wildlife  in  this  region  but  until  the  value  of  con- 
trolled burning  is  definitely  established  such  practice  is  not  to  be 
recommended. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  up  to  the  foresters  to  devise  or  adopt 
methods  which  are  compatible  with  present  ideas  of  good  forestry 
practice.  The  mechanical  brush-cutter  described  by  Stoddard  in  the 
July,  1937,  issue  of  “The  Journal  of  Wildlife  Management”  seems 
to  offer  considerable  possibilities.  This  implement  would  be  used 
only  where  wildlife  is  the  primary  object  of  management  in  the 
forest,  and  then  could  be  used  only  under  limited  conditions.  One 
of  the  principal  values  of  this  brush-cutter  is  that  it  points  to  a 
new  avenue  of  approach  for  this  country. 

Other  Problems  Face  Foresters 

The  above  discussion  has  dealt  with  silvicultural  practices  in  the 
forest.  Recognition  must  be  given  to  the  important  role  of  the  farm 
woodlot  and  fence  row  as  they  affect  wildlife.  This  phase  received 
earlier  attention  and  has  progressed  further  than  management  of 
the  forest  for  wildlife,  and  the  present  problems  in  this  field  are 
concerned  more  with  methods  of  propagation  as  far  as  the  forester 
is  concerned.  Problems  in  propagation  are  included  in  a discussion 
on  research  needed  which  follows. 

The  forester’s  principal  contribution  to  wildlife  research  should 
be  studies  of  the  plants  most  used  by  wildlife  of  all  kinds  for  food 
and  shelter.  One  point  which  needs  clarification  is  propagation  of 
shrubs  valuable  to  wildlife.  Some  of  these  shrubs  seem  to  possess 
refractory  seeds,  that  is  difficult  to  germinate.  How  should  these 
seeds  be  handled  in  order  to  induce  better  germination?  What  is 
the  best  nursery  practice?  What  is  the  best  planting  practice?  Is 
vegetative  reproduction  practicable?  What  definite  information  is 
there  on  how  long  they  hold  their  fruit?  What  is  the  nutritive  value 
of  the  fruit? 

More  specific  information  is  needed  on  trees  and  shrubs  browsed 
by  deer.  What  is  the  sprouting  capacity  of  the  trees  involved?  Dur- 
ing what  season  are  they  used?  That  is,  are  they  taken  only  during 
the  summer  or  are  they  used  during  the  critical  winter  period? 
What  is  the  ability  of  the  various  species  to  recover  from  brows- 
ing? What  is  the  nutritive  value  of  the  different  species?  Are  they 
merely  cream  puffs  or  are  they  meat  and  potatoes? 

How  heavily  should  thinnings  and  reproduction  cuttings  be 
made?  Is  a sprout  grown  under  shade  more  palatable  and  of  greater 
nutritive  value  than  one  growing  under  relatively  open  conditions? 
A mixture  of  conifers  in  a hardwood  stand  is  desirable.  How  should 
such  a mixture  be  made  and  in  what  proportion?  A more  definite 
knowledge  of  the  ecological  position  of  both  species  and  types  is 
needed. 

The  answers  to  at  least  some  of  these  questions  are  already 
known  but  the  information  has  not  been  made  generally  available. 
It  would  seem  that  a policy  of  earlier  publication  of  pertinent  find- 
ings, possibly  much  of  it  in  the  form  of  notes,  would  end  consid- 
erable duplication  of  effort  and  enable  the  art  of  forest  manage- 
ment for  wildlife  to  advance  more  rapidly. 


Young-  Ruffed  Grouse.  At  ten  feet  the  Rir«1  is  I nriist  inguishaltle. 

DOES  your  hunting  end  when  the  last  speck  of  residue  has 
been  carefully  stroked  from  the  gun  barrels  and  the  faithful 
arm  affectionately  put  away? 

Modern  conservation  practices  have  proved  that  if  we  want 
better  hunting  we  should  kill  less  game.  Projected  still  further,  it 
might  be  said  that  it’s  possible  to  hunt  out  of  season  without  a 
gun  and  still  get  a big  kick  out  of  it.  No,  not  with  a camera  (al- 
though the  camera  is  a handy  side-arm),  but  equipped  solely  with 
your  eyes,  and  experience  in  woodcraft.  So  don’t  let  the  closed 
season  or  the  fact  that  old  Betsy  has  been  stowed  away  keep  you 
from  going  afield. 

If  you’re  one  of  those  “outdoorsmen”  who  has  been  hibernating 
all  winter,  then  spring  is  a great  time  to  get  out  to  do  a little  visual 
shooting  and  incidentally  tone  a sluggish  circulation.  Come  with 
me  on  a sample  jaunt;  drink  deeply  of  its  pleasures  and  then  “do” 
one  on  your  own.  Net’s  go! 

The  aromatic  balm  of  pines  and  hemlocks  mingling  with  the 
intangible  smell  of  growing  things  caused  me  to  quicken  my  step 
and  inhale  deeply  of  the  spicy  air.  Now  and  then,  the  distilled 
fragrance  of  flowers  was  swept  through  the  woodland  by  a current 
of  delightfully  warm  air,  to  be  supplanted  almost  immediately  by 
the  cooler,  tonic  aroma  of  the  conifers.  With  a spirit  made  buoyant 
by  the  rare  May  day  I swept  quietly  over  the  carpet  of  resilient 
needles  avidly  drinking  in  the  pageantry  of  spring. 

As  the  gloom  of  the  evergreens  deepened,  I unconsciously 
slackened  my  pace  until  I literally  crept;  silently,  almost  furtively, 
up  to  the  edge  of  a sunny  glade.  There,  I suddenly  stopped,  and 
slipping  into  a covert  of  alders  awaited  for  a repetition  of  the 
petulent  whine  that  had  caused  my  sudden  effacement.  I knew  it 
to  be  the  soft  whine  of  a watchful  ruffed  grouse  mother  tending 
her  young.  Then,  I heard  it  again,  low  and  misleading,  apparently 
issuing  from  the  edge  of  the  brushy  growth  in  front  of  me.  And 
sure  enough,  after  a bit  of  careful  maneuvering  I managed  to  get 
a clear  view  of  the  entire  family  sunning  itself  on  a large  boulder 
at  the  margin  of  the  sunlit  clearing.  The  watchful  mother  who 
dared  to  rear  a family  so  close  to  the  haunts  of  man  presented  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  trustful,  half-tame  grouse  of  the  wilder- 
ness. She  was  splendid  in  her  wild  alertness. 

At  the  crack  of  a twig  under  one  of  my  straining  feet,  pande- 
monium broke  loose.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  youngsters  were 
scarcely  two  weeks  old,  they  could  fly  like  young  bullets.  And  fly 
they  did!  For  a moment  the  air  was  filled  with  whirring  birds 
hurtling  in  all  directions,  making  for  suitable  hiding  places.  During 
this  interval  the  mother  fluttered  and  dragged  her  wings  in  a most 
piteous  manner.  But  the  old  trick  was  a familiar  one  so  I held  my 
ground  and  carefully  peered  about. 


The  Sonr-countenanced  Toad. 
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In  a lew  moments  my  eyes  were  attracted 
to  what  appeared  to  be  an  over-realistic, 
withered  oak  leaf.  And  as  I continued  my 
scrutiny  it  gradually  and  magically  mate- 
rialized into  the  form  of  a young  grouse 
(Had  I looked  up  to  an  overhanging  limb  a 
scant  six-inches  above  my  head,  I would 
have  discovered  another.)  In  a moment  1 
had  my  camera  unlimbered.  Locating  the 
bird  in  the  finder  I slowly  advanced  toward 
it.  At  ten  inches  I stopped!  The  tiny  bit  of 
feathered  shrapnel,  steady  as  a rock,  with 
infinite  faith  in  its  protective  coloring,  never 
stirred  a feather  nor  batted  an  eye  at  the 
click  of  the  one-eyed  monster. 

At  this  stage  in  the  little  drama  the  mother 
was  frantic.  More  than  once  I involuntarily 
ducked  as  she  roared  at  my  head  with  the 
speed  of  a projectile.  Between  her  dazzling 
zooms  she  anxiously  paced  a nearby  log. 
with  feathers  so  ruffled  as  to  appear  twice 
her  ordinary  size.  And  she  staunchly  stood- 
by  until  I had  finished  taking  the  picture 
and  had  withdrawn  to  the  alder  screen. 

A few  minutes  after  my  apparent  depar- 
ture she  strutted  to  the  edge  of  the  under- 
growth and  summoned  her  young  with  a 
number  of  low,  querulous  calls.  Almost  in- 
stantly they  emerged  from  “impossible”  hid- 
ing places;  from  under  leaves  no  larger  than 
themselves,  bits  of  wood,  slight  depressions 
in  the  woodland  floor  and  from  the  base  of 
limbs  on  the  nearby  trees.  It  was  a wood- 
land adventure  that  I’ll  never  forget. 

On  another  afternoon  I crossed  the  swamp 
bordering  the  river  and  found  myself  in  the 
same  wood  wherein  I had  surprised  the 
grouse  family.  It  was  an  unseasonably  warm 
day  and  the  air  was  still  and  heavy.  Sud- 
denly, I paused  to  listen  to  a weird  and 
curious  sound  that  drifted  to  me  through 
the  gloomy  aisles.  By  way  of  familiar  com- 
parison it  resembled  the  doleful  and  monoto- 
nous creaking  of  a rickety  door  slowly  swing- 
ing on  rusty  hinges.  There  was  no  wind,  and 
so  far  as  T knew  there  was  no  building  in 
the  vicinity,  old  or  otherwise.  But  the  sin- 
gular sound  persisted  and  the  mystery  deep- 
ened. The  short  hairs  at  the  base  of  my 
skull  prickled  and  twitched  as  my  nerves 
sympathetically  attuned  themselves  to  the 
shivering  quaver.  It  eminated  from  no  par- 
ticular point,  or  perhaps,  I should  say  it 
seemed  to  come  from  several  points.  For  a 
time  I pondered  upon  this  peculiarity  and 
then  proceeded  to  execute  a plan  that  I had 
often  successfully  used  when  attempting  to 
locate  nests  of  ground-nesting  birds. 

Slowly  and  cautiously  I started  describing 
an  ever-widening  circle  about  the  spot  where 
I stood.  When  the  circle  had  grown  to  a 
diameter  of  approximately  fifty  yards,  I was 
arrested  by  the  astonishing  closeness  of  the 
sound,  and  then  gasped  in  amazement  at  the 
sight  at  my  very  feet.  There  in  a slight  de- 
pression at  the  base  of  a giant  pine  cuddled 
two  balls  of  fluff;  the  most  appealing,  win- 
some and  attractive  bits  of  bird  life  that  I 
had  ever  beheld.  They  were  two  barred 
owlets.  Perched  on  a low  limb  j’ust  above 
her  young  was  the  mother,  solemnly  blink- 
ing at  the  intrusion.  And  even  as  I looked 
she  voiced  her  disapproval  by  uttering  the 
uncanny,  amazingly  ventriloquial  cry. 

I could  think  of  no  satisfactory  explana- 
tion as  to  why  the  young  were  on  the 
ground,  unless  they  had  fallen  out  of  the  old 
crow’s  nest  that  I spied  far  up  in  the  tree. 
At  any  rate,  there  they  were  and  I made 
the  most  of  my  opportunity. 


There  was  still  enough  light  for  photogra- 
phy so  1 picked  them  up,  posed  them  on  a 
gray  birch  sapling  and  snapped  their  picture 
They  offered  feeble  resistance,  snapping  their 
diminutive  beaks  and  uttering  throaty,  chick- 
like peeps.  The  mother,  in  the  meanwhile, 
flew  about  nervously,  voicing  her  objections 
with  a number  of  indignant  hoots. 

The  following  coincidental  observation 
certainly  enhanced  the  thrill  of  discovery 
and  subsequent  photography.  In  his  book 
on  “Our  Northern  and  Eastern  Birds,”  E.  A 
Samuels  refutes  Audubon’s  statement  that 
the  barred  owl  often  catches  fish.  In  this 
particular  case  the  mother  owl  demonstrated 
to  my  complete  satisfaction  that  the  father 
of  ornithology  was  correct.  On  a number  of 
occasions  I observed  her  catching  bullheads 
in  the  shallows  of  a nearby  estuary.  One  or 
more  torn  carcasses  of  fish  could  always  be 
found  among  the  litter  surrounding  the  nest 

In  concluding  the  story  of  this  little  fam- 
ily, I must  add  that  it  encountered  the  same 
fate  that  befalls  so  many  ground-nesting 
birds.  A week  after  their  discovery  I re- 
turned for  the  usual  daily  observation  and 
was  shocked  to  find  the  fluffy  bodies  of  the 
owlets  stretched  out  on  the  ground,  dead. 
Numerous  signs  pointed  to  the  murderous 
work  of  a wandering  weasel. 

As  I turned  to  make  my  way  back  to  the 
neighboring  marsh,  once  again  I heard  the 
call  that  had  now  become  a friendly  and 
familiar  token.  I know  that  it  was  a caprice 
of  my  imagination,  but  it  did  seem  that  there 
was  a note  of  grief  in  the  prolonged  wail  as 
it  quavered  through  the  sighing  pines. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  the  swampland,  ever- 
changing  Nature  presented  an  episode  that 
contrasted  sharply  with  the  sad  tragedy  of 
the  owls.  Perched  on  the  top  of  a decayed 
log  was  a sour-countenanced  toad.  Fat  and 
humorously  ugly  he  stolidly  held  his  posi- 
tion while  I adjusted  the  camera  under  his 
very  nose  and  snapped  him  in  all  his  ugli- 
ness. Toads,  seemingly  always  well-fed,  are 
lazy  and  this  one  was  no  exception.  As  I 


chucked  it  under  the  chin  or  scratched  its 
warty  back  he  emitted  low,  distressed  grunts, 
but  never  budged;  behaving  exactly  like  any 
fat,  sleepy  human  under  similar  provocation. 

This  brief  presentation  of  Nature  as  en- 
countered on  springtime  jaunts  is  a typical 
cross-section  that  may  be  had  merely  for 
the  taking.  Get  out  and  help  yourself  to  a 
generous  slice;  and  remember  that  there’s 
plenty  more  for  a second  helping.  A dyed  in 
the  wool  hunter  may  store  his  gun  but  he 
never  quits  hunting. 


MARCH 

Slayer  of  winter,  art  thou  here  again  ? 

O welcome,  thou  that  bring’st  the  summer 
nigh ! 

The  bitter  wind  makes  not  thy  victory  vain, 
Nor  will  we  mock  thee  for  thy  faint  blue  sky. 
Welcome.  O March ! whose  kindly  days  and 
dry 

Make  April  ready  for  the  throstle’s  song, 
Thou  first  redresser  of  the  winter’s  wrong! 

Yea,  welcome  March!  and  though  I die  ere 
June, 

Yet  for  the  hope  of  life  I give  thee  praise, 
Striving  to  swell  the  burden  of  the  tune 
That  even  now  I hear  thy  brown  birds  raise, 
Unmindful  of  the  past  or  coming  days; 

Who  sing,  “O  joy!  a new  year  is  begun! 
What  happiness  to  look  upon  the  sun!” 

O,  what  begetteth  all  this  storm  of  bliss, 

But  Death  himself,  who,  crying  solemnly, 
Even  from  the  heart  of  sweet  Forgetfulness, 
Bids  us,  "Rejoice!  lest  pleasureless  ye  die. 
Within  a little  time  must  ye  go  by. 

Stretch  forth  upon  open  hands,  and,  while 
ye  live, 

Take  all  the  gifts  that  Death  and  Life  may 

• »» 
give. 

- — William  Morris. 


Young  Burred  Owl*. 


Top  Left — Members  of  the  Dry  Pork  Camp  with  Their  Deer.  — Photo,  by  J.  B.  Brendel;  Center  — Coyalsock 
Valley  with  Game  Farm  In  Foreground;  Right — “Bob-Tail  Shirts”  found  on  the  Coudersport  pike;  Second  Row, 
Reft  to  Right,  A.  Kogleman  and  W . Santee  with  a three-legged  “Y”  buck  killed  near  White  Haven. — Allentown 
Morning  Call;  Mrs.  Myrtle  Ruch  skinning  the  buck  her  brother  killed  near  Blakslee,  Pa.  — Photo.  Allentown 
Morning  Call;  On  his  first  big  game  hunting  trip,  Stanley  Bosnyak,  of  Middletown,  Pa.,  brought  down  this  325 
Ik.  black  bear;  C.  O.  Emery,  Taxidermist,  displays  a 14-point  buck  head  in  velvet.  This  buck  was  shot  by  Dr. 
M.  A.  Newell  of  Cllntonville. — Butler  Eagle  Photo;  Doctor  Colvin  and  Mr.  Samuelson  with  the  S-point  they 
killed  with  bow  and  arrow  on  the  Archery  Preserve  in  Sullivan  Co. — Photo.  Williamsport  Grit;  Bottom  Row, 
Reft  to  Right — Harvey  Snyder,  of  Allentown,  is  shown  with  a 3-point  he  brought  down  near  White  Haven. — 
Photo.  Allentown  Morning  Call;  A fine  10-point  by  Roy  Ritter  of  Rimeport,  killed  on  Hickory  Run,  Clinton  Co.; 
Ruther  Mullen  and  the  Albino  deer  he  killed  in  Stuarts  Hollow,  near  Shermansdale,  Pa. 


Our  readers  arc  urged  to  send  in  more  photographs.  We  prefer  to  have  the  negatives  whenever  possible  ns 
we  like  to  send  enlargements  to  our  engraver.  If  you  do  not  care  to  loan  your  negatives  please  send  us  the  best 
possible  prints.  And  always  give  us  full  captions  regarding  the  pictures.  Some  readers  fail  to  do  this. 


Oik*  of  Iti njr necks  l>ein^  held  l>y  tlie  Game  Commission  for  spring;  release. 


CURRENT  TOPIC 


PRELIMINARY  REPORTS  OF  THE 
1937  GAME  KILL 

While  the  following  figures  are  only  pre- 
liminary, and  subject  to  change  when  more 
complete  information  becomes  available 
through  tabulating  individual  game  kill  re- 
ports by  hunters,  records  show  that  25,009 
legal  male  deer  were  taken — 213  more  than 
the  previous  highest  peak  which  occurred  in 
1931,  when  24,796  were  taken. 

If  the  figures  change  at  all  they  are  likely 
to  run  higher  when  complete  final  tabula- 
tions are  made. 

The  increase  in  the  kill  was  nothing  more 
than  the  direct  result  of  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  herd,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  there  were  more  deer  hunters  in  the 
woods  this  year  than  last. 

The  bear  kill  also  took  a big  jump,  544  of 
Bruin’s  tribe  falling  during  the  five-day  spe- 
cial season  as  against  423  during  1936. 

The  nice  thing  about  the  bear  season  is 
that  officers  in  the  field  report  a great  many 
left  over.  Deer  hunters  also  reported  seeing 
a large  number  of  bears. 

Preliminary  figures  of  the  small  game  sea- 
son also  exceeded  expectations,  although  the 
kill  of  quail  and  grouse  dropped  slightly  over 
the  preceding  year,  as  was  generally  ex- 
pected. The  quail  have  not  yet  had  an  op- 
portunity to  recuperate  from  the  severe  win- 
ter of  1935-36,  and  grouse  are  just  starting 
the  upward  trend  of  their  next  cycle.  Ac- 
cording to  proven  records  made  over  a great 
many  years,  indications  are  that  the  kill  of 
grouse  will  steadily  increase  from  now  on 
until  the  downward  trend  of  another  cycle 
occurs. 

There  was  a big  jump  in  the  pheasant  kill. 
This  was  anticipated  in  view  of  the  heavy 
spring  stocking  program  of  the  Commission, 
but  the  kill  was  not  expected  to  be  quite  so 
staggering.  Records  show  that  over  373,000 


pheasants  were  killed  during  the  past  season 
as  against  268,000  during  1936,  an  increase  of 
over  100,000.  If  ever  the  ringneck  pheasant 
proved  its  worth  by  relieving  the  burden  of 
shooting  on  native  species,  it  was  last  year. 

Almost  600,000  more  cottontail  rabbits 
were  taken  than  during  the  previous  season, 
almost  2,000,000  having  been  killed  in  1937 
as  against  1,339,000  in  1936.  In  the  case  of 
squirrels  the  kill  was  almost  double,  607,- 
500  having  been  taken  during  the  past  sea- 
son as  against  374,000  in  1936. 

A two  weeks  season  on  snowshoe  rabbits 
netted  2,400  of  these  north  country  “jacks,” 
the  season  on  which  was  closed  during  1936. 

Wild  turkeys  also  showed  an  increase, 
4,100  having  been  killed  last  season  as 
against  3,208  in  1936.  Taking  everything  into 
consideration,  the  decrease  in  quail  and 
grouse  was  not  alarming.  Whereas  in  1936 
there  were  97,000  ruffed  grouse  taken  last 
year,  according  to  our  preliminary  figures, 
88,000  were  bagged.  Likewise,  in  1936  42,000 
quail  were  taken  as  compared  with  32,000 
taken  last  year. 

Woodcock  hunters  enjoyed  a slightly  bet- 
ter season  last  year  than  they  did  the  year 
previous,  30,000  having  been  taken  in  1937 
as  against  25,000  in  1936.  There  was  also  a 
slight  increase  in  ducks  and  geese,  30,000 
being  taken  in  1937  as  compared  with  27,500 
in  1936. 

The  Game  Commission  is  well  pleased 
with  both  the  preliminary  returns  of  the 
game  kill,  and  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  hunters  behaved  in  the  field.  Faced  with 
many  new  laws,  it  was  a little  difficult  at 
the  outset  for  some  of  them  to  understand 
them  properly,  but  notwithstanding  this 
handicap  a wholesome  condition  existed 
throughout  the  entire  state. 


PENNSYLVANIA  JOINS  U.  S.  D.  A.  IN 
COOPERATIVE  WILDLIFE 
RESEARCH 

Investigations  for  improving  methods  of 
managing  wildlife  on  forests  and  farms  and 
other  biological  studies  will  be  undertaken 
at  a new  wildlife  research  unit  being  estab- 
lished at  State  College,  Pa.,  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  the  State  Game  Com- 
mission, and  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey. 
A cooperative  agreement  of  the  three  agen- 
cies for  setting  up  and  maintaining  the  re- 
search unit  was  recently  approved  by  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Wallace. 

Pennsylvania  is  the  11th  State  to  enter 
into  a cooperative  agreement  with  the  Bio- 
logical Survey  for  investigating  ways  and 
means  of  fitting  wildlife  resources  into  land- 
use  programs.  Forest  and  farm-game  prob- 
lems will  receive  equal  attention  at  the  new 
research  unit,  as  the  State’s  land  area  of 
28,692,480  acres  is  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween forest  and  woodland  tracts  and  farm 
and  urban  property.  Investigations  will  cover 
environmental  studies,  life  habits,  and  the 
relationships  of  the  more  important  wildlife 
species.  Trial  management  areas  will  also  be 
set  up  for  demonstrating  how  the  informa- 
tion obtained  in  research  may  be  applied  in 
a practical  manner. 

Dr.  Logan  J.  Bennett,  leader  of  the  Iowa 
research  unit  at  Ames  since  its  establish- 
ment in  September  1935,  will  be  transferred 
March  1 to  take  charge  of  the  new  work  in 
Pennsylvania.  Under  his  direction  the  Iowa 
unit  has  succeeded  in  working  out  a num- 
ber of  game-management  problems  and  ap- 
plying improved  methods  within  its  region. 
Prior  to  joining  the  Biological  Survey,  Dr. 
Bennett  was  connected  with  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  as  a game  technician 
at  Winona,  Minn.,  the  Iowa  Fish  and  Game 
Commission,  and  Iowa  State  College.  He 
received  his  B.  S.  degree  from  Central  Col- 
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lege,  Fayette,  Mo.,  and  his  M.  5.  and  Ph. 
D.  degrees  from  Iowa  State  College.  His 
successor  at  the  Iowa  Unit  is  expected  to  be 
announced  soon. 

“As  Pennsylvania  is  well-advanced  in  wild- 
life conservation,  the  research  unit  has  a 
fertile  field  in  which  to  investigate  current 
problems  of  maintaining  desirable  wildlife 
populations  in  the  face  of  changing  environ- 
mental conditions,”  says  Dr.  W.  B.  Bell, 
chief  of  the  Survey’s  Division  of  Wildlife 
Research.  He  points  out  that  the  research 
units  established  during  the  past  two  years 
have  been  selected  as  nearly  as  possible  on 
a regional  basis  in  order  that  the  practical 
information  obtained  may  also  be  applied  in 
adjoining  States  having  similar  wildlife-man- 
agement problems.  The  other  units  are  in 
Alabama,  Connecticut,  Iowa,  Maine,  Mis- 
souri, Ohio,  Oregon,  Texas,  Utah,  and  Vir- 
ginia. 

One  or  more  trial  demonstration  areas 
have  been  set  up  at  each  research  unit  in 
order  to  work  out  a complete  life  history 
and  management  practice  for  one  or  more 
important  fur,  game,  or  other  wildlife  spe- 
cies. Most  of  these  areas  are  established  on 
lands  of  private  owners,  who  cooperate  with 
the  research  projects,  and  on  State  and  na- 
tional forests. 

Funds  for  administering  and  operating  the 
work  in  Pennsylvania  are  being  provided  by 
the  State  College,  the  State  Game  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Biological  Survey.  An  advisory 
committee  consisting  of  representatives  of 
the  three  cooperating  agencies  will  adminis- 
ter the  funds  and  plan  the  work. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  EGGS— 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

Every  spring  brings  its  deluge  of  inquiries 
concerning  pheasant  hatching  eggs,  and  day- 
old  chicks  which  are  furnished  free  by  the 
Game  Commission. 

In  order  that  all  of  our  readers  are  famil- 
iar with  the  regulations  governing  the  filing 
of  applications,  etc.,  a table  of  rules  is  listed 
below. 

1.  All  applications  must  be  secured  from 
and  filed  with  your  District  Game  Pro- 
tector, in  duplicate,  between  January 
first  and  March  first  of  each  year. 

2.  Applications  received  after  March  first 
will  be  placed  on  a supplementary  ship- 
ping list  with  no  guarantee  of  delivery. 

3.  Applications  will  be  accepted  only  from 
individuals  or  authorized  representatives 
of  Sportsman’s  Organizations  who  will 
be  personally  engaged  in  the  actual 
propagation  work.  No  eggs  or  chicks 
will  be  shipped  to  individuals  or  organ- 
izations for  distribution  to  others. 

4.  Eggs  and  chicks  are  shipped  charge  col- 
lect, or  may  be  called  for  at  the  State 
Farms. 

5.  Applicants  requesting  day-old  chicks 
must  possess  adequate  brooder  and  pen 
equipment  to  care  for  the  number  of 
birds  applied  for. 

6.  Report  forms  are  furnished  with  each 
application  blank  and  must  be  complete- 
ly filled  out  and  returned  to  your  Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  prior  to  March 
first  of  the  following  year. 


7.  Applicants  tailing  to  return  complete  re 
ports  of  birds  raised  will  not  be  eligible 
to  receive  future  shipments  of  hatching 
eggs  or  day-old  chicks  from  the  Game 
Commission. 

8.  All  birds  raised  must  be  liberated  in 
cooperation  with  your  District  Game 
Protector  prior  to  April  first  and  he 
must  be  notified,  in  advance,  when  and 
where  the  liberation  will  take  place.  Lib- 
erations may  be  made  on  game  lands 
open  to  public  gunning  only. 

9.  The  Commission  does  not  recommend 
liberation  of  birds  under  ten  weeks  of 
age. 


ADDITIONAL  TRACTS  OF  LAND 
ACCEPTED  FOR  PURCHASE 

The  Commission  at  a meeting  held  Janu- 
ary 20,  1938,  agreed  to  purchase  the  several 
tracts  of  land  below  listed,  subject,  of  course, 
to  the  various  owners  being  able  to  convey 
satisfactory  titles.  The  tracts  accepted  total 
1,749.2  acres. 

Lawrence  County,  Pulaski  Township — 
Confirmed  their  previous  action  leading  to 
the  purchase  of  three  connecting  farm  tracts 


from : 

Ruth  K.  Schultz 105  acres 

Charles  L.  Heard 15  acres 


Rufus  M.  and  Olive  M.  Lutton  66  acres 
Mercer  County,  Sandy  Lake  Township — 
Two  tracts,  adjoining  720.3  acres  previously 


Every  Tuesday  evening  at 
8:30  over  WHP  Radio  Station, 
Harrisburg,  can  be  heard  Ken 
Thomas,  well  known  sports  writ- 
er and  commentator.  As  Mr. 
Thomas  often  has  guest  speak- 
ers from  both  the  Fish  and 
Game  Commissions,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  you  tune  in  on  this 
excellent  program. 


purchased  and  designated  State  Game  Lands 


No.  130,  from: 

Patrick  Flynn  50.6  acres 

J.  A.  Winner  Estate 75.6  acres 


Cambria  County,  Blacklick  Township — A 
tract  of  102  acres  offered  by  Mrs.  Flora  D. 
Harkins,  adjoining  State  Game  Lands  No. 
79,  containing  2,059  acres. 

Blair  County,  Frankstown  Township — 392 
acres  offered  by  the  County  Commissioners, 
situated  between  two  sections  of  other  lands 
previously  approved  for  purchase. 

Tioga  County,  Tioga  Township — 50  acres 
offered  by  the  County  Commissioners, 
bounded  on  three  sides  by  other  lands  pre- 
viously approved  for  purchase. 

Fulton  County,  Ayre  Township — A small 
tract  of  2 acres  from  Thomas  Hess,  partly 
surrounded  by  State  Game  Lands  No.  124, 
containing  5,385  acres. 

Bucks  County,  Haycock  Township — Three 
tracts  on  Haycock  Mountain  from: 


Henry  T.  Eisenhart 32  acres 

Benjamin  Hottel  336  acres 

Andrew  Balbierer  12  acres 


Crawford  County,  Richmond  Township — 
Several  marginal  farms  containing  484  acres, 
offered  by  Herbert  Borrell 


Bedford  County,  Monroe  Township — A 27 
acre  tract  offered  by  S.  B.  Burket  and  wife, 
which  is  practically  surrounded  by  State 
Game  Lands  No.  97,  containing  5,241  acres 

The  Commission  made  counter-offers  for 
three  tracts  located  respectively  in  Lawrence, 
Erie,  and  Fulton  Counties,  and  if  agreed  to 
by  the  owners  purchase  contracts  will  be 
entered  into. 

Offers  for  seven  tracts  were  rejected  and 
action  postponed  for  nine  others. 

The  aggregate  areas  of  State  Game  Lands, 
distributed  through  53  of  the  67  counties  of 
the  State  is  now  562,321  acres.  Approximate 
ly  37,000  acres  additional  are  under  contract 
for  purchase,  most  of  which  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  the  titles  examined.  Titles  are 
being  conveyed  to  the  Commonwealth  as 
rapidly  as  defects  revealed  by  examinations 
are  corrected. 


KYW  powerful  radio  station  at  Philadel- 
phia has  kindly  offered  to  broadcast  all  news 
of  interest  to  sportsmen  beginning  the  lat- 
ter part  of  February. 

Clubs  interested  in  announcing  outdoor 
gatherings,  trap  and  skeet  shoots,  field  trials, 
etc.,  are  urged  to  use  this  service.  The  sta- 
tion will  also  be  glad  to  conduct  a ques- 
tion and  answer  department. 

Send  all  announcements  either  to  Joe 
Byrne,  Sports  Commentator,  KYW,  Phila- 
delphia, or  to  the  Editor. 

Both  the  Game  Commission  and  the 
sportsmen  are  grateful  for  this  golden  op- 
portunity. Let  us  not  waste  it. 


LIVE  AND  UNINJURED  LEAST 
WEASELS  WANTED 

W.  J.  Hamilton,  Jr.,  Zoology  Department, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  is  anxious 
to  secure  several  live,  uninjured  least  wea 
sels.  These  are  the  smallest  of  Pennsylvania 
weasels,  scarcely  exceeding  6 inches  in  total 
length,  with  a tiny  inch  long  tail.  The  tail 
of  this  weasel,  unlike  others  of  the  family, 
is  rarely  tipped  with  black.  They  may  be 
caught  in  box  traps  baited  with  fresh  meat. 
Five  dollars  will  be  paid  for  such  weasels 
as  arrive  alive  and  in  good  condition  They 
should  be  sent  express  collect. 

GAME  COMMISSION  ORDERS  COM 

PLETE  GAME  KILL  TABULATION 
To  Insist  on  Return  of  All  Hunter’s  Reports 

A complete  tabulation  of  the  1937  game 
kill  was  ordered  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  at  its  January  meeting. 

The  Commission  has  worked  out  a plan 
whereby  it  hopes  for  the  first  time  to  learn 
just  how  much  game  of  all  kinds  was  taken 
in  a single  season  by  the  licensed  hunters. 

The  revised  law',  which  reduced  the  pen- 
alty for  failure  to  submit  the  game-kill  re- 
ports from  $20.00  to  $2.00,  and  the  decision 
of  the  Commission  to  exact  the  $2.00  fine 
only  if  the  licensed  hunters  fail  to  cooperate, 
has  resulted  so  far  in  the  return  of  over 
400,000  reports,  with  additional  ones  coming 
in  daily  in  large  numbers. 

The  date  for  submitting  this  information 
w'as  January  15,  but  since  the  old  law  was 
unenforceable,  and  because  the  Commission 
intends,  insofar  as  is  physically  possible,  to 
uphold  the  provisions  of  the  new  one,  negli- 
(Please  turn  pagel 
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gent  licensed  hunters  will  have  a brief  fur- 
ther opportunity  to  “slide  under  the  wire” 
while  the  mechanical  tabulating  work  is  un- 
derway, which,  when  completed,  will  provide 
a list  of  the  license  holders  who  are  still 
delinquent. 

Heretofore  computations  of  the  game  kill 
were  made  by  tabulating  several  five-  or  ten- 
thousand  lots  and  comparing  averages,  the 
average  per  hunter  thus  obtained  usually 
comparing  favorably  with  preliminary  esti- 
mates made  by  field  officers. 

However,  the  Commission  has  never  been 
wholly  satisfied  with  that  method,  and  holds 
that  hunters  owe  it  to  themselves  to  furnish 
the  desired  information,  since  that  is  the  only 
practical  method  whereby  a record  of  the 
annual  game  depletion  may  be  obtained  and 
future  game  restoration  programs  planned 
intelligently. 

No  reports  whatever  are  required  by  land- 
owners  who  hunt  on  their  own  or  adjoining 
lands  without  license,  but  they  will  be  most 
welcome  if  such  persons  desire  to  submit 
them. 


On  a rabbit  drive  in  Montgomery  County 
recently,  local  sportsmen  and  game  officials 
also  netted  a stray  cat,  which  goes  to  prove 
that  where  the  game  is  there  the  cat  is. 


The  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America 
will  hold  its  16th  annual  convention  in  the 
Sherman  Hotel,  Chicago,  on  April  21-22-23, 
and  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  program 
has  extended  a cordial  invitation  to  all  Penn- 
sylvania Sportsmen  to  attend.  Due  to  the 


number  of  vital  national  conservation  mat- 
ters which  are  now  pending,  the  convention 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  lively  in  many  years. 


In  recognition  of  National  Wildlife  Res- 
toration Week,  which  has  been  set  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  the  week 
of  March  20,  1938,  the  Mayor  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Department  of  Public  Works, 
of  Pittsburgh,  have  approved  a conservation 
exhibition  which  will  be  held  in  the  Phipps 
Conservatory,  Schenley  Park,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Bureau  of  Parks. 

DEER  KILLED  BY  AUTOMOBILES 

Marshall  Smock  killed  two  deer  enroute 
to  Dingman’s  Ferry  on  the  Milford  Pike. 

A Tamaqua  resident  struck  and  instantly 
killed  a doe  north  of  Hometown,  Schuylkill 
County.  

Arthur  Penrod,  of  Butler,  killed  a 100- 
pound  buck  near  Elderton  on  Route  422. 


David  Nearhood  of  State  College  killed  a 
doe  near  Potter’s  Mills,  Centre  County.  The 
front  of  his  car  was  badly  damaged. 


Mr.  John  C.  Needlinger,  of  Zerbe,  Pa.  be- 
lieves a great  many  deer  killed  on  the  high- 
ways are  after  the  salt  spread  on  cinder 
piles  to  keep  them  from  freezing. 


A button  buck  was  killed  by  a car  on 
Route  422  near  Elderton,  Pa.,  January  8. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FIELD 

“The  bear  are  out  in  Warren  County.  I 
saw  two  large  tracks  during  the  past  week. 
I hope  this  means  an  early  spring. 

Anyone  skeptical  of  the  lack  of  deer  feed 
in  this  section  can  be  convinced  by  seeing 
the  deer  eating  on  the  cuttings  which  we  are 
making.  They  certainly  are  working  them 
hard.”— Refuge  Keeper  John  Hopkins,  War- 
ren County.  

Deer  are  eating  brouse  on  516B  and  some 
parts  of  516A,  about  as  soon  as  it  is  cut. — 
Refuge  Keeper  Hugh  E.  Baker,  Tioga 
County.  

Deer  eating  young  chestnut  trees  planted 
around  headquarters.  Note  big  improvement 
and  much  more  game  both  large  and  small 
around  wildlife  plots. — Refuge  Keeper  Wal- 
ter G.  Zellers,  Bradford  County. 


Deer  are  eating  apple  tree  trimmings  as 
fast  as  I trim  the  trees  in  Four  Mile  Run 
section.  Also  have  one  place  in  Asaph  Run 
I am  going  to  cut  over  for  deer  brouse. — 
Refuge  Keeper  Hugh  E.  Baker,  Tioga 
County.  

While  making  release  cuttings  on  S.  G.  L. 
No.  30  in  the  past  week  I observed  deer 
feeding  on  the  cuttings  within  a hundred 
yards  of  where  we  were  working.  They  are 
feeding  on  maple  and  wild  cherry  at  this 
time  more  than  anything  else. — Refuge 
Keeper  Claude  B.  Kelsey,  Cameron,  Potter, 
McKean  Counties. 


This  photograph  shows  some  of  the  winning  entries  in  the  humane  trap  contest.  No.  1,  the  Morrison  chain  trap  which 
will  work  when  set  in  a hole  or  burrow;  No.  2,  is  the  Vernon  Bailey  alive  - and  - unhurt  muskrat  trap  in  which  he  has 
combined  the  principle  of  his  beaver  trap  with  Allen  McMullen’s  spring  put  on  the  outside;  No.  3,  C.  F.  Wagner’s  leghold 
chain  trap;  No.  4,  the  Crippen  trap;  No.  5,  the  Jess  M.  Hassinger  entry;  Nos.  6 and  11  are  models  of  the  Briddell  traps; 
No.  7 is  the  Bailey  Instant  killer  trap  for  muskrat;  No.  8,  the  improved  Knapp  trap;  No.  9,  the  D.  A.  Epp  trap;  No.  10, 
Richard  Johnson’s  entry;  No.  12,  Philip  Wenger’s  trap.  Courtesy  Humane  Review. 
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“In  trimming  apple  trees  on  S.  G.  L.  No. 
24  find  that  the  deer  work  on  the  tree  limbs 
every  night.  They  eat  the  buds  and  all  the 
new  growth  off  the  limbs.  The  rabbits  are 
working  on  the  apple  tree  limbs.  I have 
trimmed  22  apple  trees  at  this  time  on  S.  G. 
L.  No.  24.” — Refuge  Keeper  Edward  Shaw, 
Clarion  County. 


“Last  record  of  bear  moving  on  G.  L.  44, 
54  was  December  17  at  which  time  two  were 
seen  traveling  together.  Deer  are  eating  all 
cuttings.  Soft  maple  and  aspen  seem  to  be 
the  choice.  In  some  cases  the  limbs  are  eaten 
back  to  a thickness  of  more  than  one  half 
inch.  On  January  4 a medium  sized  female 
porcupine  was  killed  in  Refuge  54  B,  con- 
taining one  embryo  about  one  and  one- 
quarter  inch  in  length.” — Earl  E.  Smith, 
Refuge  Keeper,  Cameron  County. 


“A  fawn  deer  came  into  my  possession  on 
January  14  which  carried  about  half  of  its 
spots  yet.  It  was  too  weak  to  live,  and  died 
on  the  15th.  Fewer  does  had  fawns  this  year 
than  last  in  this  section.” — W.  F.  Mason, 
Refuge  Keeper,  Clinton  County. 


“Train  No.  8 on  the  main  line  of  the  PRR 
going  east  on  January  5,  1938,  hit  and  killed 
three  deer  at  once,  and  the  largest  piece  of 
meat  that  could  be  found  was  about  8 inches. 
It  is  believed  that  all  of  the  animals  were 
does.”— W.  G.  Matthews,  Refuge  Keeper, 
Westmoreland  County. 


“There  are  a larger  number  of  deer  gather- 
ing along  our  strip  cuttings.  Those  which 
were  feeding  along  the  swamps  and  fresh 
water  springs  are  now  feeding  on  the  strip 
cuttings.  It  seems  that  the  animals  know 
the  sound  of  the  axes  and  follow  the  cuttings 
as  fast  as  they  are  made.” — E.  W.  Turley, 
Refuge  Keeper,  Elk  County. 


“With  NYA  help  I carried  on  the  follow- 
ing improvement  work  on  Game  Lands  No. 
26:  Released  15  butternut,  4 hawthorn,  47 
cherry,  3 cucumber,  15  grape  vines,  2 clumps 
of  sumac,  3 juneberry,  10  poplar,  4 baswood 
and  10  clumps  of  witch  hazel.  Food  plots  M 
acres.  Improvement  work  on  No.  79:  Re- 
leased 112  apple  trees,  750  hawthorn,  600 
grape  vines,  25  hickory  and  pruned  5 apple 
trees.  Food  plot  cuttings  45  acres.” — Refuge 
Keeper,  Bruce  Catherman,  Cambria  County. 


“On  one  of  my  visits  to  the  improvement 
cutting  project  on  G.  L.  No.  30  recently  I 
observed  a number  of  snowshoe  rabbits 
which  had  come  into  the  choppings.  As  I 
have  observed  very  few  signs  of  the  hare  in 
this  area  in  the  past  I am  inclined  to  believe 
that  if  we  can  continue  on  with  our  cuttings 
we  shall  have  a nice  crop  of  snowshoes  in 
the  near  future.” — Refuge  Keeper  Claude  B. 
Kelsey,  Potter  County. 


A coyote,  four  and  a half  feet  in  length 
and  weighing  forty-six  pounds,  was  killed 
recently  on  Lane  Hill,  near  Tunkhannock, 
by  a hunter  from  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


“Have  report  of  two  gray  foxes  that  were 
followed  through  the  snow  to  a den  on 
Round  Top.  Just  within  the  entrance  of  the 
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den  were  the  remains  of  a couple  of  turkeys, 
feathers  from  a turkey  buzzard,  and  the  leg 
bones  of  a deer.  This  den  was  in  the  rocks 
and  not  very  deep.  The  foxes  were  punched 
out  and  killed.  A porcupine  also  came  out 
of  the  same  den  ahead  of  the  foxes.  The  per- 
son who  killed  the  foxes  was  Mr.  Roy 
Lightner,  of  Petersburg. 

In  feeding  turkeys  and  trailing  them  to 
feed  in  the  vicinity  of  our  Turkey  Propaga- 
tion Areas  I have  been  using  shell  corn  as 
the  ground  has  been  bare.  Upon  coming 
onto  a spring  drain  I have  been  throwing 
some  corn  into  the  water  and  find  that  tur- 
keys have  been  readily  taking  it  out  of  the 
water  even  though  there  is  other  corn  lying 
in  plain  view  on  the  ground.  Was  rather  sur- 
prised at  this,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
ground  was  bare  and  plenty  of  feed  in  view 
just  beyond  the  drain. 

My  idea  in  throwing  some  corn  into  these 
drains  was  to  acquaint  the  turkeys  with 
locations  of  corn  in  case  of  heavy  snow, 
rather  than  to  try  and  feed  them  via  the 
spring  drain.  This  further  proves  to  me  the 
value  of  a spring  drain  as  I was  of  the 
opinion  that  they  did  not  resort  to  feeding 
so  readily  in  water  until  conditions  were 
more  severe. — Ross  G.  Metz,  Refuge  Keeper, 
Huntingdon  County. 


On  December  21  at  8 P.  M.  I delivered  a 
report  to  Deputy  Game  Protector  J.  R.  Mc- 
Lure,  New  Castle.  I was  only  in  his  home 
about  seven  minutes  but  when  I came  out 
some  one  had  stolen  a chest  out  of  my  car 
in  which  I kept  my  .38  pistol,  handcuffs, 
black-jack,  field  glasses,  kodak,  shells,  field 
receipt  book  and  other  papers,  etc.  The  car 
was  locked. 

I found  the  crooks’  tracks  in  the  snow  and 
followed  them  up  through  a field  and  out 
onto  another  street  where  one  of  them  fell 
and  lost  his  driver’s  license.  I called  the 
police  and  we  started  looking  for  the  one 
who  lost  the  license.  About  1 :00  A.  M.  we 
chased  them  out  the  Eastbrook  Road  and 
caught  them.  They  did  not  have  the  stuff 
with  them  but  after  some  persuasion  they 
took  me  where  they  had  hidden  the  things 
they  were  keeping  to  sell.  They  threw  the 
chest  and  contents  they  didn’t  want  into  the 
Shenango  River  about  a mile  above  the  har- 
bor. The  river  was  high,  the  chest  wooden 
(and  floated)  so  I kissed  it  good-bye.  Thurs- 
day, the  30th,  I got  a call  from  Fred  Green 
who  lives  about  a mile  below  the  Harbor, 
saying  that  his  son  found  my  chest  in  their 
field  where  the  river  had  washed  it.  Of 
course  everything  was  ruined  and  a couple 
of  envelopes  with  material  in  had  been 
washed  away. 

By  strange  coincidence  the  boy  who  found 
the  chest  was  a young  lad  only  14  years  old 
who  I saw  shoot  at  a ringneck  hen  the  past 
season.  I gave  him  quite  a little  talk  at  the 
time  but  did  not  prosecute  on  account  of  his 
age  and  because  his  father’s  and  uncle’s  land 
is  always  open  to  hunting.  They  say  “Cast 
your  bread  upon  the  waters  and  it  shall 
return  after  many  days,”  only  this  was  a 
chest.  — Frank  L.  Coen,  Game  Protector. 
Lawrence  County. 


“A  party  of  hunters  came  across  a fawn 
which  was  shot.  The  old  doe  had  stayed 


with  the  fawn.  The  hunters  dressed  it  out, 
the  old  doe  remaining  near.  The  hunters 
then  carried  the  fawn  out  to  a road  to  give 
it  to  the  Game  Protector.  While  they  were 
carrying  the  little  creature  the  old  doe  fol- 
lowed at  a distance  of  approximately  thirty 
feet  and  stayed  with  them  until  it  was  loaded 
into  the  car. — Everett  Stone,  Deputy  Game 
Protector,  Big  Run,  Jefferson  County. 


“I  found  a grouse  setting  on  Armistice 
Day,  November  11,  1937,  on  State  Game 
Land  No.  93.  It  is  the  first  happening  of 
this  kind  that  I have  ever  run  across.” — 
Winfield  R.  McClure,  Game  Refuge  Keeper, 
Clearfield  County. 


Mr.  Tewell  and  his  children  counted  18 
wild  turkeys  on  the  food  plot  in  Refuge 
97D;  two  were  large  gobblers  and  the  rest 
hens  of  all  sizes;  some  very  small  hens. — 
Refuge  Keeper  Albert  R.  Bachman,  Bedford 
County. 


Quick  action  on  the  part  of  Game  Pro- 
tector Ambrose  Gerhart,  Souderton,  and  one 
of  his  deputies,  resulted  in  the  arrest  of  an 
alleged  chicken  thief  near  Montgomeryville 
recently. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS: 

Q.  Is  it  illegal  to  carry  a hunting  knife  with 
a blade  over  four  inches  long?  If  so,  what 
is  the  penalty? 

A.  Yes,  but  it  does  not  apply  to  hunters. 
For  instance  a pocket  knife  carried  in  the 
pocket  of  an  individual  is  against  the  law 
if  the  blade  is  longer  than  four  inches. 
The  penalty  varies  according  to  the 
Judge’s  decision. 

Q.  Was  1937  the  first  year  deer  season  be- 
gan at  9 A.  M.?  If  not,  how  long  has 
this  been  a law? 

A.  The  9 A.  M.  feature  of  the  opening  day 
of  the  deer  season  was  first  applied  dur- 
ing 1937.  It  is  not  a law  unto  itself,  but  a 
regulation  prescribed  by  the  Commission 
under  its  discretionary  power. 


MR.  GORDON  HONORED 

Another  honorary  office  was  recently  be- 
stowed upon  Seth  Gordon,  our  Executive 
Director,  in  recognition  of  his  constructive 
interest  in  public  service  in  forestry  and 
conservation. 

This  latest  testimonial  was  accorded  him 
by  the  members  of  the  American  Forestry 
Association  when  they  elected  him  a vice- 
president  of  the  Association  for  the  year 
1938. 


During  December  $11,757.60  in  game  law 
violations  was  deposited  in  The  Game  Fund. 


During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1937,  sale 
of  migratory  bird  hunting  stamps  known 
popularly  as  the  duck  stamp,  totaled  603.623. 
Proceeds  of  the  sale  are  turned  over  to  the 
Biological  Survey  for  establishing,  maintain- 
ing, and  administering  migratory  bird  ref- 
uges. 

(Please  turn  page) 
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THE  following  letter  to  OUTDOOR 
LIFE  is  a most  timely  one  and  repre- 
sents an  apparently  rather  prevalent  attitude 
of  the  landowner,  who  after  all,  is  the  man 
to  be  considered  in  all  this  legislation: — 
“Our  right  to  game  is  limited  to  the  land 
we  own.  On  a very  limited  area  of  federal 
and  state  lands,  hunting  is  allowed,  but,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  taking 
hunting  licenses,  this  is  negligible.  Legally, 
most  of  our  hunting  must  be  done  through 
tolerance  of  the  landowner.  On  any  farm 
run  as  a business  enterprise,  trespassers  are 
a nuisance,  and  hunters  are  a menace  to 
laborers  and  stock. 

“Most  farmers  and  landowners  regard 
themselves  as  business  men,  and  few  of  them 
ever  take  a gun  into  the  field.  The  business 
farmer  can’t  be  bothered  by  helping  wild- 
life, unless  he  sees  something  in  it  for  him. 
I own  150  acres  of  good  cover.  Squirrels, 
rabbits,  pheasants,  woodcock,  and  deer  all 
have  young  on  the  place.  Naturally,  I must 
post  it  for  the  safety  of  my  family,  em- 
ployees, and  patrons  of  my  business.  During 
the  past  five  years,  in  addition  to  myself 
and  invited  guests,  there  has  been  an  aver- 
age of  six  gunners  a day  on  those  150  acres. 
I have  been  twice  threatened  with  a licking 
by  hoodlums  who  were  game-law  violators 
as  well  as  trespassers. 

“Each  year  some  one  has  been  sprayed 
with  shot.  In  a block  of  12  surrounding 
properties  this  is  the  only  one  where  a 
stranger  can  get  hunting  by  asking  for  it. 
Pennsylvania  has  just  passed  a new  game 
code,  practically  as  the  State  Federation  of 
Sportsmen  decreed.  No  consideration  was 
given  to  the  landowners,  in  spite  of  the  ad- 
vice of  some  members  of  the  game  commis- 
sion. I do  not  want  to  sell  shooting,  but  I’d 
gladly  buy  it,  at  times,  at  a reasonable  price, 
if  by  so  doing  I could  prolong  the  season. 
For  nearly  40  years  I’ve  been  going  100 
miles  to  shoot  in  the  mountains,  where  one 
seldom  sees  a farm  building  or  a fence.  That 
same  thing  is  hitting  us  all. 

“Eventually  the  cheapest  and  best  shoot- 
ing will  be  in  properly  run  government- 
supervised  commercial  hunting  areas.  Let’s 
quit  kidding  ourselves,  and  get  set  for  shoot- 
ing on  the  American  Plan,  pay  as  we  go, 
and  get  our  money’s  worth.” 

The  following  two  communications  in 
NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN  carry  especial 
weight  in  that  neither  were  written  by  a 
scarlet  coated  foxchaser.  The  first  one  is 
from  Mr.  Streever,  head  of  the  game  de- 
partment of  the  NATIONAL  SPORTS- 
MAN, and  the  second  is  from  Mr.  Hamilton 
of  the  Zoological  Laboratory  of  Cornell 
University.  We  quote  herewith  from  Mr. 
Streever’s  authoritative  article: — “One  swal- 
low does  not  make  a summer,  nor,  in  Na- 
ture’s accounting  does  one  lapse  from  the 
straight  and  narrow  condemn  without  re- 
course. The  fact  is  that  game  birds  comprise 
only  a small  fraction  of  the  fox’s  diet.  I am 
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not  speaking  from  second-hand  information 
either. 

"I  have  personally  followed  the  hounds 
for  forty  winters  over  nearly  every  fresh- 
fallen  snow,  and  no  small  part  of  the  sport 
came  from  reading  in  Reynard’s  tracks  the 
record  of  his  nightly  activities.  Although  he 
did  at  times  stalk  a cottontail  and  visit  the 
sumachs  where  the  grouse  were  feeding,  yet 
very  much  more  frequently  his  trail  led  from 
stubble  field  to  uncut  meadow  grass  and 
back  to  the  stubble  in  his  nocturnal  voca- 
tion as  a mouse  catcher.  And  mighty  few 
grouse  feathers  of  Reynard’s  leaving  have  I 
seen  in  those  forty  years.  Any  fox  hunter 
who  has  an  interest  beyond  pelts  and  even 
beyond  that  noblest  of  animals,  the  fox- 
hound, and  enough  of  a naturalist’s  curiosity 
to  carry  him  to  the  summer  hunts  of  Rey- 
nard’s family,  will  find  the  whole  crew  en- 
gaged in  catching  grasshoppers.  There  is 
one  danger  in  this  summer  naturalist  busi- 
ness, however,  for  I doubt  if  a foxhunter 
who  has  witnessed  the  grace  and  beauty  of 
that  spectacle  of  daintily  accurate  animation 
will  ever  again  shoot  a fox  without  a qualm. 

“And  still  I have  a word  to  add:  an  un- 
pleasant one,  possibly.  Have  you  ever  paused 
to  think  what  happened  to  those  exasperated 
shots  of  yours  through  the  brush  at  rabbit 
or  grouse  of  Chinaman?  You  called  them 
‘misses,’  but  perhaps  not  all  the  leaden  pel- 
lets missed  their  mark.  So  you  cannot  blame 
Reddy  for  cleaning  up  after  you  in  the  field. 
Many  of  the  feathers  you  find  strewn  about 
the  entrance  of  his  den  are  from  crippled 
game  that  escaped  the  hunter.” 

Mr.  Hamilton,  whose  life  long  job  is 
studying  the  habits  of  animals,  and  exam- 
ining their  stomachs  to  see  what  they  eat, 
has  this  to  say:  “We,  like  others  who  tramp 
the  fields  and  woods,  have  seen  feathers 
scattered  about  the  den,  or  the  half-eaten 
carcass  of  a cottontail,  half  buried  in  its 
shallow  snow  grave  awaiting  the  return  of 
the  hungry  fox.  Is  not  this  enough  to  con- 
demn the  red  one,  even  to  place  a bounty 
upon  its  head?  Hardly. 

“If  we  inquire  into  the  dietary  habits  of 
the  red  fox  we  find  his  chief  menu  NOT  to 
be  game  species.  As  a matter  of  record, 
game  forms  a rather  small  portion  of  his 
fare.  Fruits  and  berries  (apple,  grape,  wild 
cherries,  strawberries,  blackberries,  blue- 
berries), mice,  chipmunks,  woodchucks,  and 
even  weasels  are  avidly  eaten,  while  insects, 
largely  grasshoppers,  are  greedily  consumed. 
Shakes  and  frogs  are  caught.  The  fox  is  not 
beyond  digging  from  the  sand  and  bolting 
the  eggs  of  the  snapping  turtle,  that  arch 
enemy  of  ducks. 

“A  recent  examination  of  nearly  200  mid- 
summer droppings  of  the  red  fox,  in  good 
grouse  cover,  shows  the  chief  food  at  that 
time  to  be  wild  cherries  and  blackberries! 
The  reports  of  scientists  to  date,  based  on 
many  stomach  and  fecal  analyses  of  the  red 
fox,  in  widely  separated  States,  have  indi- 
cated that  game  birds  comprise  but  a small 
share  of  the  food  of  the  red  fox.  Students 
of  wild-life  generally  believe  that  predation 
has  a beneficial  effect  on  game.  The  culling 
of  the  weak  and  diseased  individuals,  which 


always  first  find  their  way  into  the  maw  of 
the  fox,  has  a desirable  effect  on  the  re- 
maining healthy  birds. 

“Few  hunters  appreciate  the  intricate 
inter-relationship  that  exists  among  the  game 
animals.  We  might  assume  that  species  A, 
which  preys  upon  more  desirable  species  B, 
should  be  condemned.  But  perhaps  A like- 
wise feeds  upon  C,  which  is  even  more  de- 
structive to  B.  Then  what?  More  specifically, 
the  fox  occasionally  kills  a grouse.  But  he 
also  dines  upon  chipmunks.  And  chipmunks 
have  been  seen  rolling  grouse  eggs  from 
their  nest — a playful  prank  that  results  in 
the  destruction  of  a large  number  of  eggs 
during  every  nesting  season.  So  might  not 
the  fox  be  a friend  of  the  grouse  by  killing 
off  the  chipmunks?  Sometimes  Reynard  and 
other  ‘vermin’  do  more  good  than  harm  to 
game  birds  by  their  destruction  of  lesser, 
but  potentially  more  dangerous,  enemies  of 
game.  It  has  yet  to  be  proven  that  the  re- 
moval of  foxes  from  any  given  area  will 
materially  improve  game  conditions.  Appar- 
ent beneficial  results  might  appear  a year 
after  the  foxes  are  gone,  but  in  the  end,  such 
removal  would  undoubtedly  mean  disaster 
to  the  game.  Predation  is  largely  a symptom 
of  unsuitable  game  conditions.  When  food 
is  scarce  and  shelter  lacking,  game  species 
are  more  liable  to  the  attacks  of  foxes, 
hawks,  and  owls.  Where  favorable  condi- 
tions exist,  game  has  little  to  fear  from  the 
inroads  of  predatory  animals. 

“In  the  light  of  these  facts,  it  would  seem 
the  better  part  of  wisdom  that  local  game 
clubs  direct  less  attention  to  ‘vermin  cam- 
paigns’ and  allot  more  time  to  the  vital  and 
worthy  projects  of  improving  game  cover 
and  winter  feeding.  Finally,  we  cannot  ignore 
the  incomparable  sport  furnished  the  fox- 
hunting fraternity  by  the  red  one.”* 

* (“Further  study  of  fox  predation  by  Pro- 
fessor Hamilton  has  revealed  that  traces  of 
domestic  poultry  were  found  in  only  3.4 
per  cent  of  the  fox  stomachs  examined,  and 
that  evidence  was  present  to  show  that  in 
most  cases  the  birds  had  been  dead  for  some 
time  before  being  eaten;  doubtless  diseased 
fowl  thrown  away  by  the  farmer.  Of  more 
than  200  fox  stomachs  examined,  only  two 
contained  traces  of  pheasant  and  three  of 
grouse. — The  Editor.”) 

All  of  the  foregoing  merely  confirms  our 
own  wise  state  game  commission,  who  un- 
der their  able  president,  Major  Biddle,  is  in- 
structing their  game  protectors  that  all  so- 
called  “predators”  do  more  good  than  harm. 
The  only  two  animals  which  the  Commis- 
sion feels  should  be  exterminated  are  the 
house  cat  turned  wild  or  semi-wild,  and  the 
rat.  These  are  the  only  two  “predators” 
brought  in  by  man,  and  for  that  reason  the 
only  two  which  upset  the  balance  of  Nature. 
In  fact,  the  Game  Commission  has  found 
that  when  any  so-called  “predators”  are 
eliminated  disease  follows  in  the  game.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  predators  kill  the 
diseased  ones  as  they  are  easier  to  catch 
This  was  the  experience  with  the  wild  cats 
and  the  deer  herds,  and  the  reason  why  the 
bounty  has  been  taken  off  the  wild  cat. 
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In  connection  with  the  Editorial  in  the 
February  issue  relative  to  Wildlife  Week, 
the  following  suggestion  arises: 

Why  not  have  an  essay  contest  on  Penn- 
sylvania Wildlife  for  high  school  and  grade 
pupils,  sponsored  by  each  local  Sportsman’s 
Association?  Such  contests  invariably  inspire 
tremendous  interest  locally. 


The  report  from  the  Biological  Survey  for 
1937  reveals  some  excellent  progress  in  the 
acquisition  of  lands  for  waterfowl  refuges 
and  their  development,  as  follows: 

Approval  of  consummation  of  negotiations 
for  the  acquisition  of  134,655  acres  of  water- 
fowl  refuge  land  at  an  average  cost  of  $10.46 
an  acre,  bringing  the  total  of  national  wild- 
life refuge  lands  purchased  since  July  1, 
1933,  to  1,558,298  acres,  at  an  average  cost 
of  $6.50  an  acre. 

Allotments  totaling  $1,628,926  made  by  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  for  develop- 
ing refuges  in  10  States. 

Through  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration,  the  employ- 
ment of  several  hundred  young  men  in  mak- 
ing waterfowl  observations,  food  and  cover 
plantings,  and  nesting  studies  on  migratory- 
bird  refuges. 

Refuge  development  by  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  enrollees  extended  to  28  water- 
fowl  refuges  and  big-game  preserves,  pri- 
marily in  building  up  essential  water  re- 
sources and  food  and  cover  growth. 


During  winter  birds  appreciate  shelters  as 
well  as  bread  crumbs. 


STOLEN:  12  ga.  Ithaca  Double  Barrel 
Shot  Gun,  No.  57514;  also  32  cal.  Colt  Re- 
volver No.  67707.  Any  information  will  be 
appreciated  by  Ezra  Gowley,  of  Frostburg, 
Pa. 


LOST:  Near  Dillsburg,  York  Co.,  Janu- 
ary 9,  a 13-inch  female  beagle;  black,  white 
and  tan  markings.  Liberal  reward  if  re- 
turned to  R.  P.  Felix,  3210  Derry  Street, 
Paxtang,  Pa. 


A goodly  number  of  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations took  advantage  of  the  new  law 
which  permits  them  to  retain  venison  more 
than  thirty  days  after  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son under  special  permit. 

A total  of  278  permits  for  holding  venison 
beyond  the  allotted  30-day  period  were 
issued. 

This  liberality  in  the  new  Game  Code 
enabled  many  sportsmen’s  organizations  par- 
ticularly, to  hold  a venison  dinner  in  con- 
nection with  their  major  yearly  programs, 
something  which  they  could  not  legally  do 
before. 

Under  the  new  Code  legally  killed  venison 
may  be  retained  in  possession  for  an  addi- 
tional six  months,  provided  the  necessary 
permit  has  been  obtained  before  the  regular 
30-day  period  expired. 
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Editor's  Hole: — Every  day  some  drama  of  the 
wild  takes  place  in  our  fields  and  forests.  The 
following  account  of  one  of  these  tragedies  is 
recounted  in  the  following  paragraphs  by  As- 
bury  IE.  Lee,  III,  of  Clearfield,  son  of  Hon  A. 
!E.  Lee,  member  of  the  Game  Commission  from 
that  city,  and  shows  to  what  extent  Man  will 
go  to  help  wild  creatures  when  they  are  in  dis- 
tress. Sportsmen  the  country  over,  even  though 
they  like  to  kill  game,  never  allow  it  to  suffer 
and  often  sacrifice  their  own  lives  to  save  help- 
less creatures  of  the  wild. 

“Thanksgiving  morning,  November  25,  1 
was  inspecting  the  Montgomery  water  dam 
The  temperature  for  the  previous  week  had 
been  well  below  freezing  and  it  was  cov- 
ered with  ice  about  two  or  three  inches 
thick.  As  I climbed  over  the  breast  I saw 
a fawn  sprawled  out  on  the  ice  about  100 
feet  from  shore.  Knowing  that  the  ice  would 
not  hold  my  180  lbs.,  I returned  to  Clear- 
field, got  Deputy  Game  Protector  Clyde 
Bartley  and  his  son  Joe,  gathered  about  50 
feet  of  clothesline  and  returned  in  a half 
hour. 

“The  fawn  had  not  moved  but  when  it  saw 
us  it  struggled  to  get  to  its  feet  but  could 
not  do  so.  After  testing  the  ice  in  several 
places  until  we  found  the  safest  place.  Dep- 
uty Protector  Bartley  slid  out  towards  the 
helpless  animal  on  a plank,  carrying  with 
him  the  rope  and  a 12  foot  pole  to  grab  in 
case  the  ice  should  break.  When  about  25 
feet  from  the  deer,  he  lassoed  it,  threw  the 
rope  to  me  on  shore  and  I dragged  it  in. 
Then  the  fun  began.  You  know  how  a sheen 
“baas.”  Multiply  that  noise  by  five  and  you 
know  the  racket  the  fawn  made,  which  by 
the  way  was  a nice  young  buck. 

“Naturally  we  expected  him  to  get  up  and 
try  to  run.  but  he  was  unable  to  stand  up 
at  all.  We  knew  that  if  we  left  him  there 
dogs  would  probably  find  and  kill  him,  so 
we  tied  his  feet,  loaded  him  in  the  car  on 
Protector  Bartley’s  lap  and  returned  to 
Clearfield.  The  Protector  made  him  a bed 
in  his  barn,  fed  him  milk,  lettuce  and  sweet 
apples,  which  he  ate  abundantly,  and  kept 
him  till  Game  Refuge  Keeper  McClure  came 
for  him. 

“The  fawn  seemed  to  know  that  we  were 
trying  to  help  him  for  he  was  quite  peace- 
ful and  took  milk  out  of  a bottle  like  a baby. 
Two  days  later  he  was  still  unable  to  stand 
up  and  about  ten  days  later  he  died.  It  is 
our  opinion  that  he  injured  himself  inter- 
nally someway  when  he  fell,  or  as  he  strug- 
gled on  the  ice;  also  he  was  pretty  badly 
frozen  from  lying  on  the  ice.” — Asbury  W. 
Lee,  TIT,  Clearfield,  Pa. 


NEW  BOOKS: 

“The  Outdoor  Heritage  of  New  Jersey.” 
just  published  by  the  New  Jersey  Fish  and 
Game  Commission,  is  one  of  the  finest  pop- 
ularly written  discourses  on  the  administra- 
tive set-up  and  game  management  policies 
of  a state  that  it  has  been  the  editor’s  privi- 
lege to  review. 

It  is  beautifully  bound,  contains  82  pages, 
and  is  splendidly  illustrated  with  both  color 
and  half-tone  engravings. 


A.  \\  . Lee.  HI.  with  the  l>ti<*k  lattn 
rescued  from  the  iee. 


A total  of  2,676  bounty  claims  were  ex 

amined  and  paid  during  December,  requir- 
ing a total  expenditure  of  $7,656.00.  The 
claims  covered  81  Great-horned  owls,  1,396 
Gray  Foxes,  34  Goshawks  and  3,684  Weasels. 
Since  June  1,  1937,  the  Commission  has  paid 
out  a total  of  $21,005.50  in  bounties. 

1 

False  sentiment  recently  cost  a lady  in 
Berks  County,  whose  name  for  obvious  rea- 
sons is  not  divulged,  $25.00.  She  had  a cat 
she  no  longer  wanted,  and  apparently  not 
knowing  there  are  agencies  that  would  gladly 
relieve  the  situation,  decided  to  take  it  out 
and  drop  it  along  the  highway  somewhere 
rather  than  dispose  of  it  humanely. 

The  unfortunate  part  about  the  whole 
tiring  for  her  is  that  she  was  observed  drop- 
ping the  cat  along  the  road,  was  prosecuted 
by  Game  Protector  Ambrose  Gerhart  of 
Souderton,  and  fined  $25.00  and  costs. 

This  is  one  of  the  first  prosecutions  for 
violation  of  that  feature  of  the  new  Game 
Code  imposing  a penalty  for  dropping  un- 
wanted cats  along  highways  where  they  are 
forced  to  subsist  on  game  and  valuable  song 
birds  or  starve  to  death. 

To  overcome  such  difficulties,  numerous 
local  sportsmen’s  organizations  have  volun- 
teered to  set  up  in  their  respective  commu- 
nities an  agency  to  humanely  dispose  'of 
unwanted  cats. 


The  Commission  issued  187  raccoon  per- 
mits to  persons  who  possess  live  raccoons. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  a new  provision 
in  the  Game  Law  requiring  all  those  who 
desire  to  retain  alive  legally  taken  raccoons 
to  obtain  a permit  from  the  Game  Commis- 
sion within  five  days  after  the  close  of  the 
raccoon  season.  Failure  to  obtain  this  permit 
involves  a penalty  of  $25.00  for  each  rac- 
coon possessed. 
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Organization  in  Pennsylvania,  and  List  of 
Chairmen,  as  of  January  31,  1938. 

Honorary  Chairman — Judge  Grover  C.  Ladner,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

President,  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Dubs. 

State  Chairman — Dr.  Arthur  VV.  Henn,  Carnegie  Museum, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Associate  Chairmen — Dr.  Darlington  R.  Kulp,  Reading,  Pa. 

President,  Pennsylvania  Division,  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America. 

Mr.  Colin  McF.  Reed,  Washington,  Pa. 
Pennsylvania  Representative,  General  Wild- 
life Federation. 

Advisory  Chairmen — Mr.  C.  A.  Gnau,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Penn- 
sylvania Adjutant,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 

Mrs.  Henry  C.  Parry,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
President,  Garden  Club  Federation  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  John  M.  Phillips,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
President,  Federation  of  Pennsylvania 
Women. 


List  of  Chairmen  for  the  Various  Counties 


Location, 

Division  in 

Pennsylvania 

Name  and  Address 

Federation  County 

of  County  Chairman 

S 

Adams 

F.  Mark  Bream,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

SW 

Allegheny 

Norman  S.  Boone,  38  Elmwood  St., 
Crafton,  P.  0.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
W.  F.  Pauly,  Apollo,  Pa. 

sw 

Armstrong 

SW 

Beaver 

E.  Y.  Calvin,  1108  Seventh  Ave., 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

sc 

Bedford 

Dewey  H.  Miller,  R.  D.  1,  Bed- 
ford, Pa. 

SB 

Berks 

Dr.  Darlington  R.  Kulp,  1022  N. 
Fifth  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 

SC 

Blair 

>M.  C.  Merritts,  119  First  St.,  Al- 
toona, Pa. 

NE 

Bradford 

Vacancy 

SE 

Bucks 

Charles  A.  Rowe,  63  Ashland  St., 
Doylestown,  Pa. 

NW 

Butler 

Willis  A.  MacDonald,  145  S.  Main 
St.,  Butler,  Pa. 

SC 

Cambria 

Joseph  E.  Shreve,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

NC 

Cameron 

>0.  K.  Metz,  Emporium,  Pa. 

NE 

Carbon 

Seth  T.  Dodson,  319  Second  St.. 
Weatherly,  Pa. 

SC 

Centre 

S.  H.  Poorman,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

SE 

Chester 

Everett  G.  Henderson,  16  Stewart 
Ave.,  Downingtown,  Pa. 

Vacancy 

NW 

Clarion 

NC 

Clearfield 

John  H.  Woods,  Clearfield,  Pa. 

C 

Clinton 

F.  F.  Marshall,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

C 

Columbia 

Vacancy 

NW 

Crawford 

Emmett  A.  Williams,  Alden  St. 
Extension,  Meadville,  Pa. 

S 

Cumberland 

Vacancy 

S 

Dauphin 

Lewis  S.  Kunkel,  403  Keystone 
Bldg.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

SE 

Delaware 

Philip  G.  Platt,  Wallingford,  Pa. 

NC 

Elk 

Archie  J.  Hanes,  St.  Mary’s,  Pa. 

NW 

Erie 

Dr.  John  J.  Koehler,  920  Commerce 
Bldg.,  Erie,  Pa. 

SW 

Fayette 

Robert  Scott  Cooper,  210  S.  Tenth 
St.,  Connellsville,  Pa. 

NW 

Forest 

R.  A.  Kendall,  Marienville,  Pa. 

s 

Franklin 

W.  B.  Powell,  154  S.  Potomac  St., 
Waynesboro,  Pa. 

SE 

Fulton 

M.  J.  Myers.  Breezwood,  Pa. 

SW 

Greene 

Edward  Van  Cleve,  E.  Lincoln  St.. 
Waynesburg,  Pa. 

SC 

Huntingdon 

Herbert  E.  Watts,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 

sw 

Indiana 

Morris  Stem,  c/o  Moore  Hotel,  In- 
diana, Pa. 

NC 

Jefferson 

J.  H.  Barkley,  404  S.  Penn  St., 
Punxsutawney,  Pa.  Associate 

Chairman,  Dr.  Hollister  W.  Lyon. 
Punxsutawney,  Pa. 

s 

Juniata 

Vacancy 

NE 

Lackawanna 

J.  L.  Neiger,  920  First  Nat.  Bank 
Bldg.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

S 

Lancaster 

R.  S.  Sullenberger,  44  S.  Prince 
St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

NW 

Lawrence 

C.  B.  White,  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 

S 

LebanoR 

Vacancy 

SE 

Lehigh 

Charles  H.  Nehf,  c/o  Allentown 
Morning  Call,  Allentown,  Pa. 

NE 

Luzerne 

Fred  E.  Haegele,  1012  E.  Broad 
St.,  Hazelton,  Pa.  Associate 
Chairman,  J.  R.  Fox,  White 
Haven,  Pa. 

C 

Lycoming 

John  C.  Youngman,  Williamsport, 
Pa. 

NC 

McKean 

George  W.  Dana,  Sawyer  Rd.,  Brad- 
ford, Pa. 

NW 

Mercer 

>Ford  E.  Smith,  Greenville,  Pa. 

S 

Mifflin 

Vacancy 

NE 

Monroe 

Willard  Quick,  99  First  St., 
Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

SE 

Montgomery 

>Hon.  Burd  P.  Evans,  Trappe,  Pa. 

C 

Montour 

Vacancy 

SE 

Northampton 

H.  R.  Ramsey,  P.  0.  Box  132, 
Easton,  Pa. 

C 

Northumberland  Vacancy 

s 

Perry 

Vacancy 

SE 

Philadelphia 

>Edgar  W.  Nicholson,  Land  Title 
Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NE 

Pike 

Combined  with  Monroe 

NC 

Potter 

>Prof.  LeRoy  Smith,  Rouiette,  Pa. 

SE 

Schuylkill 

Vacancy 

SC 

Snyder 

Vacancy 

sc 

Somerset 

Joseph  M.  Critchfield,  R.  D.,  Con- 
fluence, Pa. 

c 

Sullivan 

Vacancy 

NE 

Susquehanna 

Vacancy 

c 

Tioga 

>James  Brown,  Wellsboro,  Pa. 

c 

Union 

C.  A.  Kniss,  Mifflinsburg,  Pa. 

NW 

Venango 

D.  G.  Baughman,  c/o  K.  P S 
Co.,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

NW 

Warren 

Gurney  Ball,  Youngsville,  Pa. 

SW 

Washington 

Dr.  G.  Rinck,  Washington,  Pa. 

NE 

Wayne 

Oscar  Lange,  Lake  Oriel,  Pa. 

SW 

Westmoreland 

Harry  C.  Soles,  Box  365,  Jeanette, 
Pa. 

NE 

Wyoming 

Vacancy 

S 

York 

J.  H.  Coffman,  311  E.  Cottage 
Place,  York,  Pa.  Associate  Chair- 
man, Ray  Kinsey,  235  W.  Jack- 
son  St.,  York,  Pa. 

We  have  received  acceptances,  by  mail,  from  everyone  on 
this  list  except  those  indicated  by  the  mark>. 


TAKING  WILDLIFE  CENSUS 

The  Storrs  research  unit,  located  at  the 
Connecticut  State  College  and  financed  by 
the  American  Wildlife  Institute,  the  U.  S. 
Biological  Survey,  and  the  college  has 
adopted  a novel  method  of  taking  ruffed 
grouse  census.  Under  the  management  of 
Dr.  Paul  Dalke,  the  project  has  laid  out  a 
census  area.  A territory  of  1,500  acres  has 
been  mapped  on  a cross-hatched  or  gridiron 
system  for  making  observations. 

Lines  330  feet  apart  have  been  drawn  over 
the  area,  running  north  and  south  and  east 
and  west.  These  lines  are  painted  in  blue  on 
trees.  To  take  the  census,  the  line  is  walked, 
the  grouse  are  flushed  or  frightened  into  the 
air — and  the  census  taker  makes  notes  that 
enable  him  to  say  almost  exactly  how  many 
ruffed  grouse  there  are  in  any  given  area. 

This  system  was  invented  by  Ralph  T. 
King  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

The  experts  are  also  working  on  ways  and 
means  of  taking  an  accurate  census  of  the 
cottontail  rabbit,  one  of  the  major  problems 
under  investigation  at  Storrs.  Estimates  of 
their  number,  at  present,  are  available  only 
through  counting  tracks  in  the  snow  or  by 
use  of  rabbit  dogs  or  ferrets  to  find  their 
holes. 

The  storrs  project  is  only  one  of  nine 
similar  units  established  at  strategic  points 
throughout  the  United  States  for  research 
into  wildlife  problems  and  management 
These  units  operate  with  funds  provided  by 
the  American  Wildlife  Institute,  the  U.  S. 
Biological  Survey,  land  grant  colleges  and 
state  conservation  departments. — Wilderness 
Society. 


The  Pennsylvania  State  College  has  just 
issued  a splendid  little  bulletin  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  summer  session  of  its  nature 
camp.  This  is  a Pioneer  among  college  sum- 
mer nature  camps  for  teachers  and  nature 
study  lovers.  The  camp  site  is  bordered  by 
the  Seeger  State  Forest  and  the  Detwiler 
Virgin  Forest  Park,  and  is  surrounded  by 
interesting  geological  formations  together 
with  a large  diversity  of  rare  plant  and  ani- 
mal life. 


The  camp  is  ideally  located  in  the  heart 
of  the  famous  Tussey  Mountains  in  Stone 
Valley  about  sixteen  miles  from  the  college. 

Anyone  interested  in  visiting  this  wonder 
spot  will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  the  faculty 
consisting  of  the  following:  George  Rex 
Green,  Professor  of  Nature  Education  and 
Director  of  the  Nature  Camp;  Edith  N. 
Green,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Nature 
Camp  and  Chaperon  and  Camp  Mother; 
Oliver  P.  Medsger,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Nature  Education;  George  T.  Hastings, 
Head  of  the  Science  Department,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  High  School,  New  York  City; 
Farida  W.  Wiley,  Staff  Assistant,  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  and  Director  of  Nature 
Study  Course  for  Teachers,  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History;  George  J.  Free, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Nature  Education; 
John  W.  Thomson,  Assistant  in  Botany,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.;  Ruth 
Reigel  Weidner,  Camp  Nurse;  Formerly  In- 
structor and  Operating  Room  Supervisor, 
Wilkes-Barre  General  Hospital,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.;  and  Ella  S.  Marquebreck,  Camp 
Secretary. 


Existing  courses  in  colleges  and  universi- 
ties concerned  exclusively  with  or  bearing 
upon  wildlife  management  are  discussed  in 
a leaflet  of  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey.  Any- 
one interested  should  ask  for  Wildlife  Re- 
search and  Management  leaflet  B.  S.  98. 


BOUNTIES 

Since  we  stopped  publishing  a statement 
of  bounties  a little  over  a year  ago,  quite  a 
few  persons  have  asked  that  these  figures  be 
continued.  We  are  glad  so  many  people  are 
interested  in  them.  Our  reason,  in  the  first 
place,  for  dropping  them  out  of  the  maga- 
zine, was  because  we  felt  our  readers  were 
not  interested. 

A statement  of  bounties  paid  on  all  species 
from  the  period  beginning  June,  1936 
through  December,  1937,  is  listed  below  for 
your  information: 


Month  Wild 


1936 

Cats 

Gray  Foxes 

Goshawks 

Weasels 

Amount 

June  

1 

71 

0 

2,188  $ 2,487.00 

July  

0 

55 

0 

3,270 

3,490.00 

August  .. 

0 

71 

0 

3,365 

3,649.00 

September 

2 

141 

0 

2,373 

2,967.00 

October  .. 

3 

392 

0 

2,605 

4,218.00 

November 

18 

1,055 

537* 

3,922 

11,097.00 

December 

....  31 

1,732 

246 

13,545 

22,168.00 

1937 

January  .. 

21 

1,854 

119 

19,731 

28,057.00 

February 

31 

2,067 

99 

15,700 

24,928.00 

March  .... 

17 

1,768 

64 

11,092 

18,739.00 

April  

6 

471 

15 

2,158 

4,207.00 

May  

1 

113 

0 

894 

1.361.00 

June  

1 

112 

0 

1,167 

1,630.00 

July  

0 

50 

0 

1,333 

1,533.00 

August  .... 

0 

57 

0 

1,275 

1,503.00 

September 

9 

181 

0 

1,470 

2,224.00 

Great- Horned 
Owls**  Gray  Foxes 

Goshawks 

Weasels 

Amount 

October  .. 

0 

362 

0 

477 

1,686.50 

November 

205 

979 

60 

654 

4,773.00 

December 

81 

1,396 

34 

3,684 

7,656.00 

♦Bounty  is  paid  on  the  goshawk  only  between  November  1 
and  May  31  of  the  year  following. 

**By  Resolution  of  the  Board,  the  following  changes  were 
made  in  the  bounty  rates,  effective  October  1,  1937:  Wildcats, 
no  bounty:  Gray  Foxes,  $4.00;  Weasels,  $.50;  Adult  Gos- 
hawks and  Adult  Great-Horned  Owls  killed  between  Nov.  1 
and  May  31,  each  $2.00;  Fledgling  Goshawks  and  Fledgling 
Great-Horned  Owls  killed  between  Nov.  1 and  May  31,  each 
$1.00. 
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WITH  THE  CLUBS 


LOOKS  LIKE  A GOOD  DAY’S  HUNT 


The  above  looks  like  a good  day’s  hunt.  The  hunter  on  the  left  Is 
Harry  Greenleaf.  He  is  holding  three  rabbits,  just  one  less  than  the  limit 
allowed  by  law  for  one  day.  Next  to  llim  is  Irvin  L.  Gochnour,  and  the 
others  reading  toward  the  right  are  Dr.  Harry  E.  Henry,  William  M. 
Alexander  and  H.  Newton  Detwiler.  All  are  well  known  Martinsburg 
sportsmen. 

However,  the  picture  is  not  what  it  seems  at  first  glance.  It  is  by  no 
means  a hunting  scene,  but  instead  it  shows  these  well-known  members 
of  the  Martinsburg  Sportsmen’s  Association  in  the  act  of  liberating  a 
number  of  rabbits. 


The  Charleroi  Sportsmen’s  Association  of 
Washington  County  ended  1937  with  181 
paid  members  in  its  Senior  organization,  and 
175  in  its  Junior  club.  They  helped  estab- 
lish a farm-game  refuge  of  approximately 
1,500  acres,  raised  and  stocked  many  ring- 
neck  pheasants,  rabbits  and  quail,  improved 
a local  stream  by  erecting  several  small 
dams,  formed  a field  trial  club,  and  hope  by 
spring  to  establish  a trap  and  skeet  layout. 


The  Bear  Hollow  Rod  & Gun  Club,  of 
Reading,  with  only  12  active  members,  has 
set  up  a tree  planting  mark  to  shoot  at.  Last 
year  they  planted  1,000  white  pines  and  1,000 
larch.  On  order  for  spring  planting  are  1,500 
white  pines  and  500  hemlocks. 


Another  new  club  has  gotten  off  to  an  ex- 
cellent start.  The  Sportsmen’s  Wildlife  As- 
sociation, of  Scranton,  only  recently  formed 
with  a nucleus  of  80  members,  is  carrying 
on  an  extensive  winter  feeding  campaign  and 
is  planning  on  rearing  ringneck  pheasants 
during  the  coming  propagating  season.  At  its 
inauguration,  all  club  members  were  present- 
ed with  complimentary  copies  of  the  Angler 
and  the  Game  News. 


The  Erie  County  Sportsman’s  League  re- 
cently sent  in  1,657  subscriptions  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  News.  This  club  was  one 
of  the  first  to  adopt  the  policy  of  including 
a copy  of  the  GAME  NEWS  or  the 
ANGLER  as  part  of  its  membership  fee. 


The  Black  Rock  Hunting  Club  of  Llewel- 
lyn is  taking  a great  deal  of  interest  in  the 
several  hundred  acre  game  refuge  it  estab- 
lished prior  to  last  hunting  season. 


‘More  Game  and  More  Sportsmen”  is  the 
slogan  of  the  Reynoldsville  Sportsmen  As- 
sociation. The  club  is  conducting  a member- 
ship drive  based  on  its  record  for  1937  which 
included  such  items  as  fish  restocking,  pur- 
chase and  release  of  rabbits  and  quail,  rais- 
ing ringnecks,  and  sealing  mines. 


The  Middleport  Rod  and  Gun  Club, 
Schuylkill  County,  is  planning  to  purchase 
and  release  a number  of  rabbits  between  now 
and  spring.  This  association  also  made  a 
game  survey  and  bird  feeding  trip  recently, 
assisted  by  the  Tamaqua  Pointer  and  Cen- 
ter Club. 


The  Capitol  City  Field  Trial  Association 
announces  its  spring  trials  to  be  held  April 
9 and  10  at  Indiantown  Gap,  Lebanon 
County. 

There  will  be  three  stakes,  namely:  Puppy, 
All-age,  and  Shooting  dog,  all  of  which  are 
open  only  to  members.  This  year’s  trials  will 
have  no  professional  stakes  at  all. 


The  Rock  Fish  and  Game  Protective  As- 
sociation, recently  organized  in  Schuylkill 
County,  is  conducting  a very  active  game 
conservation  program.  It  established  several 
auxiliary  game  refuges,  and  has  a propaga- 
ting area  under  consideration 


R.  W.  Melton,  Treasurer  of  the  Harris- 
burg Hunters  and  Anglers  Association,  re- 
ports that  the  club  is  preparing  for  its  an- 
nual membership  drive.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  clubs  in  the  state  which  includes  a 
subscription  to  either  the  Angler  or  the  Game 
News  within  its  membership  fee. 


The  Central  City  Sportsmen’s  Association 
has  organized  a Junior  Sportsmen’s  unit 
composed  of  youths  under  16  years  of  age. 
This  worthwhile  project  is  to  teach  the 
youngsters  preservation  and  protection  of 
forests,  streams  and  wildlife. 


Many  residents  of  the  more  remote  sec- 
tions of  Schuylkill  County  report  large  herds 
of  deer  feeding  in  their  fields  now  that  the 
guns  have  stopped  cracking.  Schuylkill 
County  sportsmen  cannot  understand  where 
the  deer  hid  during  the  past  season. 


“THE  GAME  PROTECTOR” 

“The  Game  Protector  is  a worthy  man  ap- 
pointed to  enforce  game  laws  and  protect  our 
game.  Every  good  sportsman  should  cooper- 
ate with  him,  help  him  care  for  and  protect 
our  game.  Too  many  people  get  the  wrong 
opinion  of  this  man.  They  shun  him  and 
often  find  fault  and  curse  him  for  doing  his 
duty. 

“To  be  an  officer  of  the  law  is  no  cinch 
for  he  cannot  satisfy  everyone’s  desire.  The 
game  officer  is  only  protecting  and  caring 
for  game  which  really  belongs  to  you  and 
every  sportsman. 

“Too  many  hunters  feel  themselves  clever 
by  violating  the  game  law  and  getting  away 
with  it.  But  they  are  not  at  all  clever;  they 
are  only  spoiling  their  future  hunting. 

“Don’t  be  a game  hog,  or  a law  violator. 
Be  a good  sportsman. 

“Let’s  help  our  local  game  protector  and 
have  better  sportsmanship  and  more  game 
for  our  future  seasons.” — LeRoy  F.  Ander- 
son, Reynoldsville,  Pa. 


President  Roosevelt  has  signed  an  Execu- 
tive order  providing  for  an  addition  of  31,445 
acres  to  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey’s  migra- 
tory bird  refuge  near  St.  Marks,  Florida. 
Originally  a hundred-acre  plot  under  Dept, 
of  Commerce  jurisdiction  for  lighthouse  pur- 
poses, the  refuge  under  the  present  purchase 
program  will  be  increased  to  62,700  acres, 
providing  an  excellent  winter  haven  for 
ducks,  geese,  upland  game  and  shore  birds. 
Once  the  home  of  the  Seminole  Indians,  the 
refuge  site  is  also  one  of  historical  interest. 


From  June  1,  1937  to  January  1,  1938  over 
$50,000  in  game  law  penalties  were  collected. 


Deer  killed  by  farmers  to  protect  crops 
during  1937  numbered  1625,  as  follows:  Jan- 
uary, 21;  February,  18;  March,  25;  April, 
47;  May,  28;  June,  140;  July,  164;  August, 
157;  September,  411;  October,  308;  Novem- 
ber, 230;  December,  76. 


The  Harrisburg  Hunters  and  Anglers  As- 
sociation is  giving  a door  prize  at  each 
monthly  meeting,  same  being  contributed  by 
different  sporting  goods  stores  in  the  capitol 
city. 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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FOLLOWING  THROUGH 

MODERN 


FROM  ONE  END  TO  THE  OTHER  AS  A 
RIFLE  IS  MANUFACTURED 


LOCK,  STOCK  AND  BARREL  are,  ac- 
cording to  the  olk  timers,  the  three  most  vital 
parts  which  make  up  a firearm. 

This  month  pictorial  tells  the  story  of  the 
Model  30S  Remington  Bolt  Action  Express 
Rifle. 

LEFT — STOCK  . . . the  stock  of  the 
model  is  selected  from  a special  high  comb 
stock  made  of  American  walnut,  fully  check- 
ered, with  a long  full  forearm.  Figure  1 
shows  the  stock  after  it  has  been  cut  from  a 
rough  block,  with  only  one  or  two  opera- 
tions having  been  completed.  Figure  2 pic- 
tures the  operation  50  per  cent  completed 
and  Figure  3 shows  the  stock  completed, 
ready  for  mounting.  According  to  the  Plan- 
ning Superintendent  of  the  Remington  fac- 
tory at  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  approximately  45  indi- 
vidual machine  operations,  with  inspection 
points  at  regular  intervals,  are  required  be- 
fore the  stock  is  ready  for  the  rifle. 

CENTER— RECEIVER  ...  or  “body”  as 
it  is  sometimes  known,  is  drawn  from  a spe- 
cially selected  steel  and  forged  to  shape.  Fig- 
ure 1 represents  the  receiver  after  it  has 
been  completely  forged  with  about  10  op- 
erations completed.  Figure  2 shows  the  same 
receiver  25  per  cent  complete.  Figure  3,  com- 
pleted 75  per  cent  and  Figure  4,  the  receiver 
complete,  ready  for  the  rifle. 

RIGHT — BARREL  . . . specially  selected 
bar  steel,  cut  to  size  and  then  rolled  to  shape, 
is  shown  in  Figure  1.  The  next  stage  repre- 
sents the  barrel  three-quarters  completed 
and  Figure  3 pictures  the  completed  barrel. 
The  manufacturing  of  this  part  of  the  rifle 


is  an  intricate  undertaking,  more  than  60  in- 
dividual operations  being  required  in  the 
making  up  of  the  Model  30  Barrel.  Separate 
inspection  operations  are  conducted  through- 
out the  process  of  manufacture. 

Before  the  completed  rifle  reaches  the 
sportsman,  additional  numerous  operations 
are  necessary.  Rubber  caps  on  the  pistol 
grips;  steel  butt  plates;  sights  and  on 
through  to  the  eyelets  for  the  sling. 

Various  calibers  have  different  barrel 
lengths,  bored  and  rifled  to  the  most  minute 
standards.  Some  wish  a double  trigger  pull 
of  the  military  type,  others  that  of  a single 
pull.  Regardless  of  the  individual  specifica- 
tions, the  arms  engineer  must  produce  a fire- 
arm which  is  easy  to  handle  in  any  shooting 
position;  one  that’s  easy  to  load,  easy  to 
carry,  easy  to  sight  and  fast  to  fire,  with 
deadly  effect,  once  the  coveted  trophy  dashes 
into  view — only  then  is  the  sportsman  satis- 
fied with  his  firearm 


Editor’s  Note:  The  following  is  a sequel 
to  the  little  article  on  page  27  of  the  Novem- 
ber issue  entitled,  “Who  Banded  It?”  We 
thought  all  along  that  the  bird  was  not  a 
crow  and  finally  succeeded  in  running  the 
story  down.  What  do  you  think  it  was? 

The  story  proceeds:  This  bird  was  raised 
and  owned  by  Mr.  Peter  Dminiski  of  2019 
Evaline  Avenue,  Hamtramck,  Michigan.  As 
a youngster  of  8 or  10  days  the  bird  was 
banded.  As  days  and  weeks  went  by  it  hap- 
pened to  grow  and  show  a solid  black  color 


It  was  settled  and  trained  for  racing  activi- 
ties, and  flown  on  60  and  100  mile  courses. 
Each  time  came  back  home.  Am  unable  to 
recall  at  what  station  the  bird  was  lost,  either 
the  140  mile  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  or  the  180 
mile  Logansport,  Indiana — but  after  they 
flew  about  40  to  60  miles  from  the  point  of 
liberation,  they  ran  into  a storm  with  strong 
southeast  wind  favoring  the  eastern  states, 
or  mingled  with  birds  liberated  in  Ohio  for 
the  eastern  states.  Such  storms  we  call  a 
smash,  because  so  many  birds  are  lost.  It  so 
happened  that  we  had  such  storms  on  the 
140  and  180. 

Now  as  the  bird  covers  a certain  distance 
it  tires  and  becomes  thirsty  and  looks  for  a 
water  hole.  Spotting  the  oil  vat,  dived  and 
as  we  know,  drowned. 

So  after  a period  of  time,  which  allowed 
the  bird  to  swell,  and  being  black,  the  person 
who  found  it  mistook  it  for  a crow. — Joseph 
Naduk,  2456  Halbrook  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 


The  Michigan  Conservation  Department 
launched  a program  of  farm-game  manage- 
ment to  improve  the  game  supply  in  the 
southern  counties  and  to  foster  better  farm- 
er-hunter relations.  The  program  is  backed 
by  an  appropriation  of  $60,000  a year  from 
the  game  fund.  In  connection  with  it  con- 
trolled hunting  under  the  Williamston  plan 
also  was  encouraged  and  some  800,000  acres 
of  farm  land  were  under  the  guest-ticket 
plan  when  the  1937  game  season  opened  in 
that  state  last  October. 
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Michigan’s  Bounty  System  was  amended 
at  the  insistence  of  farmers  and  sheep  grow- 
ers in  the  northern  counties  increasing  to 
$20.00  the  bounty  on  wolves  and  coyotes, 
striking  bobcats  from  the  list  and  providing 
for  the  employment  of  trapper-instructors  to 
increase  the  take  of  predators. 


The  North  Carolina  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development  has  instituted  a 
cooperative  farm  game  program  under  which 
the  services  of  nine  trained  biologists  are 
available  to  all  landowners  who  desire  to  im- 
prove conditions  for  wildlife. 


The  editor  just  received  the  first  issue  of 
“Game  and  Fish,”  official  wildlife  publication 
of  the  Mississippi  State  Game  and  Fish  Com- 
mission. It  is  a splendid  little  magazine. 


The  Iowa  State  Conservation  Commission, 
finding  it  difficult  to  secure  ringneck  pheas- 
ants for  stocking  purposes,  recently'  estab- 
lished a 96-acre  game  bird  hatchery. 


Lansford  employes  of  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  while  exterminating  the 
gypsy  moth,  were  examining  a tree  near  that 
place  when  one  of  the  group  noticed  shaggy 
hair  protruding  from  the  trunk.  Further  ex- 
amination revealed  it  was  a bear  in  winter 
quarters. 


The  California  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion has  arrived  at  the  following  conclusion 
about  Chukar  partridges.  “When  considered 
from  every  angle  it  seems  to  be  the  best  bird 
that  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  handle.  A 
good  producer  under  domestic  conditions,  a 
fine  game  bird  and  supreme  as  a table  deli- 
cacy.” 

Bears,  with  their  craving  for  honey — 
whether  pawed  from  a wild  “honey”  tree  or 
pilfered  from  a commercial  hive — have  long 
prevented  such  good  bee-keeping  land  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Pacific  States  from  being 
used.  These  marauding  bruins,  it  now  ap- 
pears, can  be  thwarted  by  putting  electric 
fences  around  apiaries. 


Reforestation  of  national  forest  areas,  by 
tree  planting  and  tree  seed  sowing,  last  year 
exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year  by  more 
than  82,000  acres,  according  to  a report  by 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Service.  Trees  were  plant- 
ed on  214,306  acres  and  tree  seeds  were 
sown  on  8,769  acres — a total  reforestation  of 
223,075  acres. 


Deer  running  wild  in  swampy  areas  of 
four  counties  in  Florida  will  have  to  be  re- 
moved in  an  attempt  to  make  the  area  safe 
for  cattle.  This  is  the  conclusion  of  special- 
ists from  three  different  bureaus  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
who  have  been  helping  Florida  livestock  au- 
thorities determine  why  tick  eradication  by 
the  well-tested  method  did  not  eradicate  cat- 
tle ticks. 


’The  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  organized 
over  forty  years  ago,  may  justly  be  a pioneer 
in  the  protection  of  forest  and  wildlife.  This 
organization  as  early  as  1896  sponsored  a 


Senate  Bill  providing  for  the  protection  of 
wild  creatures.  We  should  feel  mighty  proud 
that  our  womanhood  is  so  conservation  con- 
scious. 

South  Dakota,  the  one-time  premier  pheas- 
ant state,  was  undecided  last  year  whether 
to  close  the  season  on  ringnecks  entirely  or 
restrict  it.  As  a result  four  afternoons  were 
set  aside. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Iowa  Conserva- 
tion Commission  are  62  wildlife  refuges  on 
public  land-  This  figure  includes  43  state 
parks  that  have  been  designated  as  refuges. 
Of  the  62  areas,  24  are  suitable  for  water- 
fowl,  58  for  upland  game  and  21  for  fur- 
bearing animals.  It  is  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  hunt  or  trap  on  game  refuges  at  any 
time. 

Four  members  of  the  Alaska  Game  Com- 
mission are  required  to  be  residents  of  Alas- 
ka— one  from  each  of  the  four  divisions.  The 
fifth  member,  who  is  also  the  executive  offi- 
cer, is  the  chief  representative  of  the  Bureau 
of  Biological  Survey  resident  in  Alaska,  so 
designated  by  virtue  of  his  special  knowledge 
of  wildlife  conditions  in  the  Territory. 


"All  the  Utopian  plans  ever  devised  for  the 
restoration  of  American  wildlife  remain  just 
dreams  until  they  are  subjected  to  the  criti- 
cal, scientific,  cold  fact  analysis  of  Ameri- 
can business  methods.”  — Henry  P.  Davis, 
Executive  Secretary,  American  Wildlife  In- 
stitute in  a radio  address. 


Latest  records  show  New  York  State  had 
140  successful  deer  hunting  females.  The 
youngest,  sweet  16,  the  most  matured,  59. 


An  Oklahoma  paper  recently  startled  the 
country  with  a headline  that  an  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  couple  had  quail  at  every  meal.  A 
pet  quail,  named  T-Bone,  is  their  constant 
companion  and  is  fed  at  the  table  with  them. 


The  Editor  oi  the  Iowa  State  Conserva- 
tion Commission's  news  releases  has  discov- 
ered that  out  in  California,  Mr.  Wren,  Mr. 
Partridge,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr.  Crain  were  ar- 
rested and  fined  for  violation  of  the  fish  and 
game  laws. 

When  you  shoot  into  a covey  of  quail  re- 
member to  leave  enough  for  next  year's 
breeding  purposes. 

It's  not  the  kill  that  counts  so  much,  but 
how  you  run  the  chase 


WHEN  IS  A RABBIT  NOT  A RABBIT? 

A rabbit  by  any  other  name  would  be  a 
luxurious  fur  coat  or  neckpiece  for  milady. 
Calling  attention  to  one  phase  of  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  wildlife  in  general,  the  Amer- 
ican Wildlife  Institute  lists  more  than  sixty 
common  trade  names  under  which  rabbit  and 
hare  pelts  find  their  way  to  the  fur  market. 

Beneath  such  high-sounding  names  as  Bal- 
tic White  Fox,  Chinchillette,  Mendoza  Bal- 
tic White  Fox  is  nothing  more  than  natural 
rabbit  or  natural  white  hare.  Beaver  and 
Polar  Seal,  for  instance,  will  be  found  a 
rabbit  or  hare  skin.  Chinchillette  is  chin- 
chilla-dyed rabbit.  When  the  pelt  of  the  rab- 
bit is  sheared  and  beaver-dyed,  it  becomes 
Mendoza  Beaver  and  Polar  Seal  skin  comes 
not  from  the  polar  branch  of  the  circus  and 
stage-struck  family,  but  is  merely  rabbit, 
dyed  and  treated  to  resemble  the  skin  of  a 
northern  fish  eater. 

Rabbit  pelts,  after  different  treatments  and 
under  various  other  trade  names  reach  the 
market  in  imitation  fox,  leopard,  lion,  tiger, 
mole,  ermine,  sable,  mink,  muskrat  and 
squirrel. 

Of  course,  rabbit  and  hare  pelts  are  not 
the  only  skins  that  assume  other  forms  on 
the  fur  market.  The  pelts  of  many  other 
wildlife  animals  have  their  values  enhanced 
by  careful  treatment  to  make  them  resemble 
the  fur  of  some  more  rare  specimen.  So  vast 
(Please  turn  page) 


Courtesy  C.  A.  McCoy,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

This  unfortunate  buek  got  its  antlers  wedged  under  a tree  trunk  and  was  unable  to  free 
Itself,  although  It  must  have  tried  valiantly  according  to  Mr.  McCoy,  who  said  the  ground 
was  badly  torn  up  by  Its  struggles. 
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is  the  field  that  a survey  by  the  United  States 
Biological  Survey  credits  the  nation’s  wild- 
life with  supplying  $150,000,000  worth  of  fur 
and  meat  each  year. 

The  fur  crop  not  only  provides  employ- 
ment to  many  professional  hunters,  but  a 
source  of  income  to  farmers  and  their  fam- 
ilies. Many  a farm  lad  has  earned  more  than 
his  spending  money  in  the  healthful  outdoors 
gathering  the  pelts  that  are  destined  to  grace 
a svelte  figure  or  graceful  neck. 

It  is  one,  but  only  one,  of  the  objects  of 
the  American  Wildlife  Institute  to  conserve 
the  sources  of  madame’s  furs.  Dedicated  to 
the  conservation  of  all  forms  of  American 
wildlife,  the  American  Wildlife  Institute  has 
as  one  of  its  major  projects  a series  of  re- 
search units,  established  at  strategic  points 
throughout  the  country.  Those  research  units 
supported  by  the  American  Wildlife  Insti- 
tute, the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey,  land  grant 
colleges  and  state  game  and  fish  commis- 
sions, are  searching  for  data  that  will  help  in 
drawing  battle  plans  for  the  fight  to  pre- 
serve not  only  the  sources  of  valuable  furs, 
but  all  other  forms  of  wildlife. — American 
Field. 


CROP  LOANS  BENEFIT  BIRDS 

Game  birds  in  the  Corn  Belt  States  are  go- 
ing to  share  in  advantages  of  the  crop  loans 
program  for  corn.  Their  share  will  not  be 
great  but  it  will  be  welcome  in  cold  and 
snowy  weather  when  the  distribution  will  be 
made.  The  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  ex- 
plains how  this  happens. 

Thousands  of  farmers  are  applying  for 
crop  loans  on  corn.  Each  applicant  has  to 
send  in  at  least  one  sample  of  about  a pound 
of  shelled  corn  for  testing  of  moisture  con- 
tent State  laboratories  will  make  the  tests, 
which  include  cracking  the  kernels  but  do 
not  harm  the  corn  as  food  for  birds. 

Thus  each  laboratory  will  have  a quantity 
of  cracked  corn,  and  the  Biological  Survey 
has  volunteered  to  see  that  this  is  used  on 
Federal  refuges  for  game  birds  on  short  ra- 
tions because  of  wintry  weather. 


A TRIBUTE  TO  THE  SPARROW 
FAMILY 
By  R.  C.  Anderson 

Editor’s  Note:  In  the  following  para- 
graphs, Game  Protector  R.  C.  Anderson,  of 
Gettysburg,  gives  us  something  worth  think- 
ing about.  Too  often  we  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  this  creature,  or  that,  deserves  a lot 
more  consideration  than  we  usually  give  it. 

Every  week  and  month  that  passes  brings 
something  to  my  attention  that  deepens  my 
convictions  that  a definite  campaign  of  in- 
formation should  be  launched  on  the  value 
of  our  sparrow  family.  The  fact  that  the 
English  Sparrow  is  on  the  unprotected  list, 
and  that  nothing  is  said  in  regard  to  the 
other  species  of  the  sparrow  family  leads  the 
average  individual  to  believe  there  is  prac- 
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tically  no  difference  in  their  economic  values. 
To  most  people  a sparrow  is  a sparrow. 

When  we  study  the  early  spring  arrivals 
we  find  one  of  the  very  first  is  the  Chipping 
Sparrow,  which  arrives  about  the  first  of 
April.  This  little  five  and  a half  inch  bird  is 
a very  valuable  ally.  Nearly  fifty  percent  of 
all  the  food  it  consumes  are  insects.  The 
major  portion  of  his  diet  is  caterpillars, 
beetles,  weevils  and  plant  lice.  The  vegetable 
portion  of  its  diet  is  made  up  almost  entirely 
of  noxious  weed  seeds,  and  of  these  ragweed 
seeds  are  its  favorite. 

The  next  arrival  which  appears  is  the  Song 
Sparrow.  Often  they  come  about  the  same 
time.  He,  too,  is  a consumer  of  weed-seeds, 
which  make  up  three-fourths  of  his  diet.  The 
remainder  is  the  early  insects  and  bugs.  The 
first  crop  bugs  suffer  greatly  from  this  spar- 
row as  it  is  an  early  nester,  and  the  young 
brood  must  have  its  grub. 

The  third  arrival  is  the  Field  Sparrow. 
Forty  percent  of  its  diet  consists  of  insects. 
It  consumes  more  beetles  than  any  other  of 
the  species.  Leaf  beetles,  ground  beetles, 
click  beetles,  tiger  beetles,  May  beetles  and 
caterpillars  constitute  its  favorite  menu. 

Then  comes  the  Vesper  Sparrow.  The 
praise  of  its  song  has  been  sung  since  the 
time  of  the  first  bird  book,  but  little  has  been 
said  of  its  value  to  agriculture.  During  the 
summer  its  diet  consists  of  from  eighty  to 
eighty-five  percent  of  insects — and  this  at  the 
time  of  the  year  when  insects  do  the  most 
damage. 

Let  us  consider  for  a moment  the  winter 
season  when  the  boys  are  trying  out  their 
Christmas  B.  B.  guns,  and  22’s.  First  we 
have  the  Tree  Sparrow  which  arrives  about 
October  15,  and  which  is  recognized  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  birds  to  farm  interests.  This 
bird  is  estimated  to  consume  an  average  of 
one-fourth  of  an  ounce  of  weed-seeds  daily. 
The  thousands  that  come  down  from  Can- 
ada to  winter  in  the  United  States  consume 
thousands  of  tons  of  weed-seeds  every  year 
before  they  leave  in  March. 

The  second  most  valuable  of  the  winter 
visitors  is  the  White-throated  Sparrow.  He 
is  second  if  not  the  kingliest  of  sparrows.  He 
rivals  the  Song  Sparrow  in  song.  And  wheth- 
er he  sings  “Peabody,  Peverly,”  makes  no 
difference  to  me;  it  is  a beautiful  song.  He  is 
also  a consumer  of  weed-seeds.  Little  is 
known  of  him  because  he  is  a very  shy  bird. 
This  only  adds  to  his  value,  for  he  eats  the 
weed-seeds  when  they  do  the  most  damage. 

I could  fill  a couple  of  pages  telling  of 
different  summer  and  winter  sparrows,  but 
what  is  the  use? 

If  there  is  any  virtue  in  what  I have  said, 
then  I have  already  said  enough  to  enlist 
some  support  for  these  birds.  I don’t  like  to 
see  them  shot  around  every  hamlet,  and 
along  every  fence  row. 

Editor’s  Note:  Even  the  English  Sparrow 
merits  protection.  He  may  be  a pugnacious 
little  rascal,  but  he  does  a lot  of  good  just 


the  same.  It  wouldn’t  hurt  a bit  to  give  him 
the  same  protection  other  species  have, 
Everyone  who  shoots  at  a sparrow  thinks  il 
is  an  English  Sparrow,  and  therefore  unpro- 
tected. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S  HOT  SPOT 
By  Jack  Van  Coevering 

In  the  Detroit  Press 

“Three  days  before  Pennsylvania  openec 
its  special  hunting  season  for  doe  deer  this 
month  six  individuals  took  advantage  of  < 
legal  technicality  to  secure  a permanent  in- 
junction on  shooting  does  in  that  state.  Th( 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  which  de- 
clared the  need  for  an  open  season  in  5^ 
counties  as  long  ago  as  last  July  and  sole 
hunting  permits  for  the  doe  season  at  $i 
each,  was  helpless  before  the  court  order 
There  was  nothing  else  to  do  but  returr 
over  $100,000  in  license  money.  The  doe  sea 
son  is  definitely  off. 

“This  sudden  turn  of  events  put  gam* 
affairs  in  the  Keystone  State  in  a hot  spo 
indeed.  On  the  one  hand  is  the  Game  Com 
mission  charged  with  the  administration  o 
the  States  wildlife  and  responsible  for  it 
saying  that  the  deer  herd  must  be  thinnec 
out  by  shooting  does.  On  the  other  hand  i: 
a group  of  determined  folks  who  say  that  nc 
does  shall  be  shot  in  Pennsylvania,  and  sue 
ceed  in  getting  the  courts  to  issue  an  in 
junction. 

“Pennsylvania’s  situation  is  especially  in 
teresting  to  us  here  in  Michigan  because  w< 
are  apt  to  go  through  about  the  same  sor 
of  disagreements  over  deer.  Pennsylvani; 
adopted  its  buck  law  in  1907,  resulting  in  ■< 
rapid  increase  of  deer  while  its  second 
growth  forests  were  in  the  brush  stage.  Bj 
1923  the  forests  were  beginning  to  enter  th< 
sapling  and  pole  stage.  Deer  food  fell  off 
Ranges  became  overbrowsed.  In  variou: 
counties,  Pennsylvania  permitted  shooting  o: 
does  after  the  regular  buck  season.  This  yeai 
54  counties  were  to  be  opened  to  doe  shoot 
ing. 

“The  Pennsylvania  Commission  reported 
that  during  the  severe  winter  of  1935-1936 
at  least  25,000  starved  to  death,  despite  ef- 
forts to  feed  them.  Ninety  percent  of  these 
deer  were  fawns.  Should  the  current  wintei 
be  severe  in  Pennsylvania,  there  is  no  tell- 
ing how  many  dead  fawns  will  be  found 
along  the  mountainsides  and  along  the  troul 
streams  next  spring.  Because  some  people 
are  not  willing  to  let  the  game  experts  han- 
dle Pennsylvania’s  deer,  there  may  be  piti- 
ful, lingering  deaths  of  thousands  of  deer 
principally  fawns  and  yearlings,  during  the 
months  of  January,  February  and  March. 

“Farmers  long  ago  learned  that  it  is  nol 
possible  to  pasture  100  cattle  in  a field  in- 
tended only  for  50.  For  some  strange  rea- 
son, there  are  sportsmen  who  cannot  see  the 
analogy  between  the  food  supply  of  cows 
and  the  wild  forage  of  white-tailed  deer.” 
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LETTERS  FROM  OUR  READERS 


Gentlemen: 

“May  I take  this  opportunity,  while  en- 
closing my  1937  game  killed  report,  to  ex- 
press my  views  and  the  views  of  those  in 
our  big  game  hunting  party  this  year  in  re- 
gard to  the  overruled  doe  season. 

“While  hunting  this  past  season  in  the 
Medix  Run  District  of  Elk  County  and  up 
through  Driftwood  and  Sterling  Run  in 
Cameron  County  our  party  never  saw  a legal 
deer  in  eight  days.  We  truthfully  saw  over 
100  to  125  does  apiece.  Some  days  we  saw 
7 and  8 does  in  one  group  but  no  bucks.  Is 
there  not  some  way  of  remedying  the  situa- 
tion? The  food  problem,  particularly,  was 
acute.  There  was  very  little  in  the  mountains, 
and  no  large  herds  of  deer  can  possibly  sur- 
vive under  such  circumstances. 

“That  you  understood  the  conditions  and 
had  a doe  season  scheduled  showed  that  you 
were  at  least  going  to  try  to  remedy  the  sit- 
uation. Your  Board  knows  them  better  than 
any  other  person  as  you  are  studying  the 
problem  throughout  the  year. 

“In  the  late  issues  of  the  ‘Pennsylvania 
Farmer’  there  have  been  comments  made  by 
farmers  of  the  northern  counties.  These 
farmers  believe  that  they  should  be  compen- 
sated for  damages  done  by  deer,  yet  they  do 
not  want  the  doe  deer  killed.  They  are  not 
farsighted  enough  to  know  that  if  the  deer 
are  thinned  out,  there  will  be  food  enough 
for  the  survivors  and  that  better  breeding 
will  result.  Those  who  secured  an  injunction 
howled  at  the  attempt  to  create  the  very  con- 
ditions they  want.  But  something  will  have 
to  be  done  and  if  the  ‘sentimental  sports- 
men’ continue  to  fight  then  your  Board 
should  take  drastic  action  against  them. 

“I  am  a farmer  and  enjoy  seeing  coopera- 
tion between  the  sportsmen  and  farmers. 
Loving  to  hunt  myself  I have  seen  both  ex- 
press their  views.  Thank  you  for  your  untir- 
ing work  in  game  management.” — W.  W. 
Cowher,  R.  D.  1,  Edenburg,  Pa. 


Dear  Sirs: 

“I  am  returning  my  report  of  game  killed 
and  at  the  same  time  entering  a protest 
against  the  killing  of  stray  (?)  house  cats. 

“We  have  had  several  cats  killed  by  hunt- 
ers and  if  we  had  caught  them  we  would 
have  made  it  quite  uncomfortable  for  them. 

“We  keep  a number  of  cats  around  the 
house  and  barn,  a strain  which  hunts  our 
fields  and  orchards  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling moles,  as  well  as  the  rodents  around 
the  buildings.  I admit  that  cats  destroy  some 
game  but  not  enough  to  warrant  hunters 
tresspassing  on  one’s  land  and  shooting 
all  cats  out  of  sight  of  the  farm  buildings. 
You  wouldn’t  want  someone  to  come  in  your 
back  yard  and  shoot  your  rabbit  or  bird  dog 


just  because  he  howls  and  keeps  the  neigh- 
bors awake,  would  you?” — Carter  A.  Jayne, 
Laceyville,  Pa. 


‘In  order  to  never  forget  the  card  part  of 
my  license,  I always  placed  it  in  the  back  of 
the  metal  tag  in  the  envelope  of  the  holder. 
Consequently,  when  losing  the  holder  I had 
nothing  to  show  that  I had  paid  for  permis- 
sion to  hunt.  In  this  particular  case  I had  a 
very  good  day  and  four  rabbits  were  weigh- 
ing the  old  coat  down.  Had  I been  stopped 
by  a Game  Protector  I would  have  had  some 
tall  explaining  to  do.  So,  to  those  who  use 
this  type  of  holder  I would  advise  them  to 
keep  the  tag  in  the  holder  and  the  card  in  a 
pocket.” — J.  V.  Palmer,  Swissvale. 


“Please  excuse  my  tardiness  for  not  send- 
ing my  game  kill  report.  I took  sick  and  for- 
got about  it.  Please  accept  it  now.” — John  B. 
Grady,  Girardville,  Pa. 


Gentlemen : 

“Am  writing  a few  belated  lines  concern- 
ing the  article  in  the  May  1937  issue  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  News,  entitled  ‘Hunting 
the  Whistle  Pig’  by  Stanley  Ranick. 

“He  suggests  using  a dog  to  hunt  the 
chuck.  Personally  I term  this  a very  un- 
sportsmanlike method  of  pursuing  it,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  a chuck  is  practically 
dead  as  soon  as  he  is  spotted.  If  given  an 
even  chance,  the  groundhog  will  more  than 
take  care  of  himself  against  a dog,  but  he 
has  a slim  chance  of  regaining  his  freedom 
when  the  dog  is  backed  up  by  maybe  two  or 
three  husky  hunters  armed  with  revolvers, 
or  tools  to  dig  him  out. 

“I  have  listened  to  tragic  and  pathetic 
stories  from  farmers  concerning  the  amount 
of  damage  to  crops  caused  by  groundhogs 
but  have  failed  to  see  where  the  chuck  ruins 
more  crops  than  the  farmer  does  in  harvest 
season. 

“Probably  a lesson  in  our  methods  of  hunt- 
ing the  chuck  would  be  of  some  interest  to 
Mr.  Ranick.  First  in  line  is  to  secure  a high 
powered  rifle  using  a lightweight  bullet 
driven  at  high  velocity.  This,  mainly  to  les- 
sen the  danger  of  ricocheting  bullets.  Second, 
to  inflict  a killing  blow,  so  as  to  minimize 
the  unsightly  picture  of  the  animal  crawling 
to  its  den  dragging  its  entrails  along  the 
ground.  Our  purpose  is  to  hit  the  creature 
in  the  head  or  chest,  as  a shot  below  this 
line  generally,  or  I could  almost  say  inva- 
riably, results  in  its  running  to  its  den,  badly 
wounded,  there  to  die  an  agonizing  death. 

“Our  rifles  are  equipped  with  telescope 
sights  to  assist  us  in  making  a head  or  chest 
shot,  from  ranges  of  100  yards  to  250  yards. 
If  Mr.  Ranick  would  like  to  see  a demon- 


stration of  this  act,  we  would  be  glad  to 
accommodate  him.  I heartily  agree  with  Mr. 
Ranick  when  he  states  that  the  22  caliber, 
etc.,  is  not  a very  good  chuck  gun.  I have 
seen  this  demonstrated  too  many  times  to 
believe  differently.”  — Alfred  Marciante, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


Gentlemen : 

“Well,  it’s  now  open  season  for  hunting 
stories  and  here’s  my  contribution. 

“The  first  week  of  deer  season,  the  weath- 
er perfect,  my  friend  and  camp  mate  Prank 
Sniderwine  were  still  hunting  for  our  bucks. 
We  had  each  chosen  stands  close  together 
in  a fairly  open  location.  All  was  quiet  and 
the  chance  to  sight  a deer  was  good.  Frank 
was  holding  down  a stump  and  I was  occu- 
pying a natural  blind  where  in  past  seasons 
I wished  several  times  I had  a camera. 

“I  had  been  holding  down  my  front  seat 
but  a short  time  and  was  quietly  enjoying 
the  old  briar  pipe  when  I saw  something 
coming  through  a small  patch  of  laurel  be- 
tween Frank  and  me.  To  my  great  surprise 
out  came  a big  bear  apparently  very  much 
excited.  The  animal  stopped  on  the  trail 
about  seventy-five  feet  in  front  of  me  to  in- 
vestigate. While  I watched  it  standing  there 
I would  have  given  my  gun  for  any  kind  of 
a camera.  Then  something  else  happened. 
Three  cubs  came  along  and  stood  in  single 
file  on  the  path  behind  her.  Oh  for  that 
camera! 

“The  old  bear  then  decided  to  change  her 
course  and  in  doing  so  she  came  towards  me. 
Believe  me,  it  is  possible  to  think  of  a lot  of 
things  in  a little  time  under  such  circum- 
stances. I suppose  most  of  us  have  wondered 
what  we  would  do  in  such  a case.  However 
I decided  to  sit  pat,  figuring  quickly  that  she 
was  just  seeking  safety  for  her  family  of 
three.  Nevertheless  I will  admit  I breathed 
a little  easier  when  she  stopped  about  twen- 
ty-five feet  in  front  of  me  to  sniff  the  air. 
I kept  watching  her  pretty  closely,  waiting 
for  the  next  move.  I was  not  sure  whether 
she  had  seen  me  or  not. 

“Again  she  decided  to  change  her  course. 
I think  she  was  suspicious  that  all  was  not 
well  in  my  direction.  That  was  O.  K.  with 
me  as  she  was  getting  a little  bit  too  close 
to  be  exactly  comfortable.  Then  she  turned 
and  went  back  to  her  family,  which  was  still 
on  the  path  awaiting  her  decision.  Finally 
she  decided  to  go  back  to  the  hollow  from 
which  she  came,  and  got  going.  The  three 
youngsters  stood  quietly  watching  her  until 
she  was  out  of  sight  then  followed. 

“We  didn’t  kill  any  deer,  but  we  were  sat- 
isfied for  having  witnessed  an  episode  of  the 
wild,  the  nature  of  which  few  persons  ever 
see.” — Sylvester  Festor,  R.  D.  2,  Sharon, 
Penna. 


THE  FARM  GAME  REFUGE  PROGRAM 


(Continued  from  page  5) 
acres  and  7,830  acres  in  safety  zones). 
This  entailed  an  expense  of  $0l0584  per 
project-acre  per  year. 

(c)  Protection  for  34  projects  totaling  35,- 
195  acres,  largely  during  the  hunting 
season,  was  given  at  an  average  cost  of 
$0.1203  per  project-acre  per  year. 

(d)  Food  and  cover  (mainly  food)  develop- 
ment on  6 projects  totaling  7,196  acres 


was  done  at  an  average  cost  of  $0.0536 
per  project-acre  per  year. 

(e)  The  general  average  amounts  to  $0,248 
per  project-acre  per  year,  which  it  is  be- 
lieved can  be  reduced  as  the  program 
expands. 

The  questionnaire  was  so  comprehensive, 
and  replies  received  so  clear,  that  sugges- 
tions for  changes  in  the  plan,  as  first  drafted, 
can  be  readily  adopted  where  necessary  be- 


fore another  hunting  season  arrives.  Un- 
doubtedly as  the  occasion  arises,  other  cor- 
rections will  be  made  with  regard  to  the  de- 
tails, for  only  in  this  manner  can  anything 
be  finally  adopted  which  will  be  fundamen- 
tally sound.  Although  the  plan  is  still  in  the 
experimental  stage  and  the  program  in  its 
infancy,  its  wide  acceptance  and  endorsement 
at  this  time  by  farmers  and  sportsmen  is 
most  encouraging. 
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"THAT  NATIVE  PHEASANT" 


worst  tears.  A faint  “Thank  you,  Jimmy 
dear,”  served  to  make  certain  the  inevitable. 
What  an  absurd  situation,  me  on  my  belly 
acting  as  a bird  dog  and  Mary  calmly  knock- 
ing them  down  as  I scared  them  out.  I could 
imagine  Mae  getting  her  education  also.  Her 
first  real  handling  of  grouse.  A scent  so  hot 
she  couldn’t  forget.  At  least  there  was  some- 
thing to  be  thankful  for. 

The  Rhododendron  was  less  dense  and  I 
made  an  attempt  to  stand.  The  movement 
dislodged  another  brown  ball  of  lightning. 
In  thick  underbrush  and  with  an  empty  gun 
my  case  was  hopeless.  Invariably  grouse  will 
fly  away  from  what  he  thinks  is  the  danger 
point  and  so  they  flew  from  me  toward 
Mary.  I waited  resigned  for  the  shot  that 
came  scarcely  fifty  yards  ahead.  Mae  tore 
out  gleefully  and  I knew  Mary  had  bird 
number  two. 

“Shall  I shoot  one  for  you,  darling?”  Mary 
asked  softly. 

I swore  aloud.  There  was  no  one  to  hear 
but  the  Rhododendron  and  in  my  opinion 


(Continued  from  page  7) 

it  deserved  the  condemnation  I invoked. 

When  I finally  got  out  Mary  was  wait- 
ing, two  birds  in  hand  and  Mae  on  her 
haunches  beside  her. 

“Let’s  go  back,”  I growled.  “I’m  tired  and 
disgusted.” 

“Oh  you  poor  boy!”  Mary  exclaimed, 
“Didn’t  you  get  a thing  after  all  that  hard 
work?” 

I knew  I was  beaten  in  any  repartee  be- 
fore I started  so  I sought  refuge  in  silence 
although  my  utter  disgust  must  have  been 
very  evident. 

We  traveled  up  over  the  rise  and  down 
toward  the  cabin.  Mary  led  the  way  hum- 
ming to  herself  and  Mae  galloped  along  with 
a swagger  that  was  unmistakable.  Suddenly 
Mae  stiffened,  she  hesitated  a second  and 
turned  off  to  the  left.  Her  whole  manner 
changed.  She  stepped  softly  and  cautiously. 
Once  she  stopped  and  turned  to  see  if  I fol- 
lowed closely.  A nod  of  encouragement  sent 
her  forward  again.  Surveying  the  surround- 
ing points  of  concealment  I judged  carefully 


where  old  drummer  would  go.  Away  from 
the  danger  point  and  straight  for  a screen 
of  foliage.  I had  hardly  moved  into  position 
when  the  bomb  burst.  The  ball  of  feathers 
rolled  from  under  Mae’s  nose  and  with  in- 
credible speed  rose  straight  for  the  shelter-  j 
ing  pine.  The  feathers  flew  when  I fired  and  ■ 
for  a second  he  seemed  to  hang  in  mid  air. 
then  his  wings  folded  and  he  dropped  to  the 
ground. 

“That  was  a swell  shot,  old  boy,”  Mary 
called.  “Honest,  I’m  glad  you  got  one.” 

I took  the  bird  from  Mae’s  soft  mouth 
and  stroked  its  feathers  in  place. 

“It  sure  makes  the  day  a success,”  I ad- 
mitted, smiling,  forgetting  at  once  my  ex- 
perience in  the  Rhododendron. 

Mary  shifted  from  one  foot  to  the  other. 

“If  we  start  home  at  once,”  she  said 
thoughtfully,  “we  can  get  back  before  dark.” 
And  with  a dreamy  look  in  her  eyes  she 
rambled  on.  “I  think  the  coat  should  be 
tweed  and  perhaps  the  hat  dark  blue  or 
maybe  a tailored  suit  would  look  better.” 


OUR  WILD  NEIGHBORS  By  EARL  L.  POOLE 


THE  BLACK  BEAR 
(Euarctos  americanus) 


THE  Black  Bear,  in  one  of  its  forms,  formerly  ranged  through- 
out practically  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  and  the  British 
Provinces,  extending  well  over  the  table-land  of  Mexico.  It  has 
now  disappeared  from  much  of  its  former  territory,  but  is  still 
fairly  common  in  the  extensive  forests  of  our  mountain  states 
wherever  wise  laws  have  been  framed  for  its  protection.  Next  to 
the  White-tailed  Deer,  it  is  the  only  large  game  animal  that  seems 
to  be  able  to  maintain  itself  in  our  eastern  forests. 

It  eats  practically  anything  that  is  edible,  such  as  grubs,  roots, 
berries,  nuts,  carrion  and  such  living  creatures  as  it  can  overtake, 
but  is  generally  content  to  keep  in  the  deeper  woods  and  seldom 
molests  anything  of  value  to  man. 

Although  it  sometimes  weighs  as  much  as  500  pounds,  the  Black 
Bear  is  a capable  climber,  and  can  shin  up  a tree  with  remarkable 
speed  when  there  is  occasion  to  do  so. 

The  Black  Bear  is  a true  hibernator,  and  stores  up  a large 
quantity  of  fat  in  the  fall,  which  enables  it  to  exist  through  the 
winter  in  a state  of  torpor.  It  will  usually  seek  a den  among  the 


rocks,  in  a hollow  tree,  or  some  other  natural  shelter  by  early  j 
December,  and  sleep  until  March  or  April. 

The  2 or  3 cubs,  which  are  blind,  almost  naked  and  remarkably 
small,  for  the  size  of  the  adult,  are  born  late  in  January,  and  often 
remain  with  the  mother  for  a year  and  a half,  or  until  the  second  j 
mating  season,  which  is  in  June  or  July. 

If  through  some  misfortune,  the  young  are  lost,  the  female  may 
mate  the  June  following  the  birth  of  the  cubs,  but  it  is  believed 
that  as  a rule  the  young  are  born  every  second  year. 

Bear  cubs  are  among  the  clowns  of  the  animal  world,  their  antics  ■ 
and  mischievous  tricks  being  human  enough  to  appeal  strongly  to 
our  sense  of  humor.  For  this  reason,  they  are  often  in  demand  as 
pets.  But  they  ultimately  outgrow  their  playful  manner,  and  be- 
come quite  uncertain  in  temper,  so  that  adult  Black  Bears  are 
scarcely  desirable  as  playfellows. 

A curious  trait  that  is  characteristic  of  bears,  in  common  with  : 
their  smaller  kinsman,  the  raccoon,  is  their  habit  of  scratching  and  j 
gnawing  at  the  bark  of  certain  trees  to  the  extreme  limit  of  their  ! 
reach.  In  bear-inhabited  country,  trees  scarred  in  this  manner  are 
often  the  first  signs  of  their  presence  to  be  noted,  and  serve  as 
sign  posts  to  all  the  other  bears  in  the  neighborhood. 


WITH  THE  CLUBS 

(Continued  from  page  25) 


ERIE  COUNTY  SPORTSMEN’S 
LEAGUE  GOING  STRONG 

The  Erie  County  Sportsmen’s  League 
started  its  membership  from  scratch  the  sec- 
ond week  in  January  this  year,  but  by  Feb- 
ruary 11  had  2300  members.  Last  year  the 
league  had  3140  members.  Most  of  the  mem- 
bers this  year  are  new  members,  as  records 
show  that  there  is  a total  of  2040  members 
from  the  rolls  of  last  year  that  have  not 
joined  this  year.  No  concentrated  member- 
ship drive  has  been  put  on  yet,  but  the  or- 
ganization’s amiable  president,  Dr.  John  J. 
Koehler,  intends  to  do  so  the  end  of  this 
month.  The  club’s  balance  at  its  January 
meeting  amounted  to  $2800.  The  league  pur- 
chased 720  rabbits  and  expects  to  release 
around  300  year-old  ringneck  pheasants 


raised  on  its  own  game  farm  this  spring.  It 
also  intends  purchasing  about  200  quail. 

Dr.  Koehler  advises  that  over  $4000  is  in- 
vested in  the  club’s  game  farm  at  present, 
and  that  it  expects  to  put  into  operation  four 
or  five  new  brooder  houses  and  other  equip- 
ment similar  to  the  type  used  at  the  State 
Game  Farms,  and  build  another  new  rearing 
field  150'  x 150'.  this  spring. 

The  club’s  chief  problem  is  acquiring  more 
land,  and  to  that  end  it  is  asking  for  a num- 
ber of  small  game  refuges. 

The  Erie  group  gives  each  member  the 
choice  of  the  GAME  NEWS  or  “Angler” 
with  its  membership  dues.  Over  1800  GAME 
NEWS  subscriptions,  all  paid  up,  have  been 
turned  in  by  this  group  to  date.  Each  mem- 
ber is  also  given  an  arm  band  emblem  valued 
at  1 5c  and  in  addition  5c  is  taken  out  of  the 


dues  to  pay  into  the  Northwest  Division  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs,  leaving  very  little  in  its  treasurjr  for 
club  activities.  It  is  only  through  its  outside 
activities  that  it  has  raised  such  large  i 
amounts  of  money  the  past  few  years.  All  ' 
the  members  and  their  friends  help  along 
the  sportsmen’s  shows,  raffles  and  other 
things  the  organization  promotes. 

Dr.  Koehler  says  that  good  conservation  j 
education  can  only  be  hud  through  the  issu- 
ance of  magazines  such  as  the  GAME  | 
NEWS  or  “Angler,”  and  calls  the  attention 
of  other  sportsmen’s  clubs  throughout  the 
state  to  the  desirability  of  making  them  a 
part  of  their  club  dues.  “Education  of  the 
sportsmen  we  believe  is  the  biggest  factor 
in  promoting  good  sportsmanship,”  he  con- 
cluded. 
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ATTENTION ! 


BLUEBIRD:  A HARBINGER  OF  SPRING 


SPORTSMEN  all  over  the  state  are  noticeably  up  in  arms 
over  the  proposed  Cummings  firearms  bill,  which,  if  passed 
in  its  present  form,  would  require  the  registration  of  all  firearms 
(skeet  and  trap  guns,  target  rifles  and  pistols  included).  Further- 
more, it  would  mean  that  every  hunter  would  be  compelled  by 
law  to  register  every  rifle,  shotgun,  pistol  or  revolver  he  owned 
with  a federal  tax  collector.  He  would  also  have  to  be  finger- 
printed and  photographed  before  he  could  even  own  or  borrow 
a gun  to  hunt  with. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  new  law  is  to  make  it  impossible 
for  gangsters  to  possess  the  wherewithal  to  pursue  their  profes- 
sion, but  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  criminal  registering 
his  own  gun  with  local  authorities,  therefore,  contrary  to  serving 
its  purpose  the  law  would  not  affect  the  criminal  one  way  or 
another  but  would  certainly  curb  the  activities  of  millions  of 
sportsmen.  It  is  a question  indeed  whether  or  not  the  applica- 
tion of  so  stringent  a curb  on  the  possession  of  firearms  will  help 
control  the  gangster  any  more  than  the  present  firearms  law.  To 
that  end  the  National  Rifleman,  official  publication  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association,  and  all  other  outdoor  magazines,  prompted  by 
the  sporting  public  of  the  country,  is  protesting  vigorously  against 
its  passage. 

In  his  column  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  John  Mock,  Sports  Edi- 
tor, hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  said:  “We  wish  it  could  be 
impressed  upon  these  zealous  but  misguided  reformists  that 
sportsmen  and  criminals  have  nothing  in  common;  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  offer  the  sportsman  as  a sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  law 
and  order  so  that  the  gangster  may  also  be  burned;  that  there  is 
a difference  between  a tommy-gun  and  a 20-gauge  double,  bored 
for  skeet;  that  it  is  not  the  FIREARMS  that  are  lawless  BUT 
THE  PERSONS  WHO  USE  THEM  FOR  LAWLESS  PUR- 
POSES! Yet  most  of  the  attempts  to  erase  banditry  and  homicide 
from  these  United  States  are  directed  at  the  gun  rather  than  at 
the  man  behind  it.” 


By  DR.  GEORGE  MIKSCH  SUTTON 

ONLY  a few  days  ago  we  found  * 
bluebird's  nest  in  a deserted  wood- 
pecker nest  cavity  which  has  been  drilled 
in  a rotten  willow  stump.  As  we  pushed 
through  a tangle  of  vines  there  was  a 
flutter  of  wings  ahead  of  us,  and  for  an 
instant  a beautiful  creature  swung  on  a 
low  hanging  branch,  gave  us  a searching 
look  with  his  dark  eyes  and  was  off!  His 
breast,  which  was  toward  us,  was  rusty 
brown,  but  his  back,  which  the  sunlight 
caught  fully  for  an  instant,  fairly  blazed 
out  in  a breathtaking  shade  of  electric 
blue;  how  he  shone  as  he  trembled  on 
the  twig. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  shaded  well,  and  sheltered  from  the 
wind  and  rain  a nest  had  been  built  of  dry  grasses  skillfully  placed 
and  in  it  five  pale  blue  eggs  had  been  laid.  They  glowed  like  dull 
fire  opals  when  the  sun  brought  the  orange  color  of  the  yolk  inside 
the  egg  through  the  translucent  shells.  Quite  like  a rare  jewel  box 
into  which  we  had  no  right  to  peer,  seemed  that  bluebird  nest. 

The  house  cat  is  one  of  the  bluebird’s  worst  enemies,  partly  be- 
cause the  bird  cultivates  human  neighbors.  But  when  the  birds 
nest  near  a dwelling  they  at  once  have  to  face  the  cat  problem, 
unless  the  cats  are  shut  up  or  done  away  with  entirely.  If  bird 
houses  are  erected  for  bluebirds,  or  for  that  matter,  for  any  kind 
of  bird,  a cat  proof  bar  of  tin  should  be  placed  on  the  tree  or  pole 
which  the  cats  cannot  climb  or  leap  over. 


WHY  BIG  ANTLERSiGROW 


(Continued  from  page  3) 
that  the  outer  shell  of  the  antlers  is  being 
nourished  through  the  blood  vessels  under 
the  velvet,  while  the  absence  of  secretions 
from  the  sexual  glands  caused  that  in  the 
antler  base  no  new  cells  were  formed.  New 
cells  would  have  expanded,  separated  from 
the  old  and  finally  caused  the  antler  to  be 
shed.  Should,  however,  the  injury  to  the 
glands  occur  after  the  antler  growth  has 
ceased,  and  the  blood  circulation  has  stopped, 
the  shedding  usually  takes  place  within  sev- 
eral weeks.  After  this  the  antler  will  grow 
again,  usually  deformed,  but  will  not  be  shed 
again.  Instead,  each  year  the  blood  stream 
under  the  velvet  will  nourish  an  abnormal 
growth  which  often  takes  on  a grotesque 
shape. 

While  I personally  had  the  opportunity  to 
convince  myself  that  the  theory  of  antler 
growths  as  I have  briefly  outlined  it,  is 
sound,  I am  fully  aware  that  one  cannot 
generalize  in  this  field  and  that  local  cir- 
cumstances as  well  as  individual  potency  are 
often  determining  factors.  If  the  antler 
growth  of  a deer  would  be  merely  a matter 
of  fancy  on  the  part  of  mother  nature,  a 
freak  adornment  for  her  creatures,  sports- 
men needn’t  worry,  but  continue  the  present 

(Continued  from  page  11) 
made  him  the  pride  of  the  pack  and  the 
prime  favorite  of  every  fox  hunter  in  all  the 
country.  There  was  no  other  place  in  a quar- 
ter of  a mile  of  either  side  of  the  ash  tree 
where  the  cliff  could  be  climbed  by  any- 
thing, and  the  tactics  of  the  “old  beater” 
heretofore  had  always  been  to  run  his  race 
gamely  till  he  tired,  then  make  for  his  tree 
and  climb  up  and  sit  on  the  bluff  till  the 
bounds  worked  their  way  round  and  slip 


common  practice  to  go  out  where  the  “Big 
Antlers  Grow”  (with  apologies  to  Mr.  New- 
som) and  try  to  get  the  biggest  head. 

If  we  want  to  continue  to  find  big-antlered 
bucks  however,  I suggest  that  we  do  a little 
selective  shooting  of  deer.  The  formula  is 
simple.  Theoretically  at  least  it  is  possible 
to  let  only  bucks  with  perfect  antler  growth 
reproduce  themselves.  Antler  growth  is  he- 
reditary, and  normally,  since  heavy-antlered 
bucks  excel  in  virility  and  weight,  these 
should  get  a chance  to  reproduce,  while 
bucks  whose  antlers  indicate  that  they  are 
unfit  to  produce  sound  stock,  should  be 
killed.  Unfortunately  for  our  deer  we  have 
followed  a vicious  circle.  Early  records  of 
deer  killed  when  our  country  was  still  a 
wilderness  tell  of  larger  weights  than  we 
find  today,  and  in  books,  pictures  and  in 
museums  we  find  a corresponding  antler 
growth,  which  today  is  only  very  rarely 
found.  The  Indians  and  also  the  early  settlers 
who  killed  deer  mostly  for  the  meat  and 
hide,  would  usually  prefer  to  kill  a doe.  And 
even  at  a later  time  when  deer  was  butchered 
indiscriminately  and  without  restriction,  does 
were  usually  preferred  because  of  the  more 
tender  meat.  While  the  results  were  not 

THE  STRANGER 

down  the  tree  and  sit  at  the  bottom  till  they 
worked  round  again,  and  then  run  up  again 
and  down,  and  so  on,  and  so  on,  till  they 
were  worried  out  and  entirely  beaten. 

We  had  the  tree  chopped  down  that  very 
night  by  the  “’possum  hunter”  and  went 
home  with  the  finest  brush  of  the  season. 
After  that  chase  “the  Stranger”  had  a home 
everywhere  he  went  and  was  fattened  and 
feasted  by  all  hands.  He  has  long  since  gone 
where  the  good  dogs  go,  but  he  led  the 


natural,  it  left,  however,  the  proportion  ot 
does  to  the  number  of  bucks  within  natural 
bounds.  The  stronger  and  more  virile  bucks 
would  give  the  outnumbered  misfits  little 
chance  to  reproduce.  And  then  came  the  law. 

Because  we  all  wanted  to  do  the  sports- 
man-like thing  and  give  the  deer  a chance, 
we  decided  to  shoot  only  bucks  and  save  the 
does  for  reproduction.  And  today  where  we 
all  admit  that  we  kill  deer  chiefly  for  the 
sport  and  the  trophy,  and  that  deer  meat  by 
the  time  we  have  figured  our  expenses,  is 
dear  meat,  today  we  are  using  every  means 
from  telescope  rifle  to  airplane,  trying  to  get 
a big  trophy.  The  small-antlered  runt,  un- 
fitted to  reproduce  his  kind  is  left  to  serve 
a number  of  does  far  out  of  proportion, 
while  the  best  breeders  are  being  killed 
every  year. 

The  case  I am  presenting  is  not  meant  to 
be  a philippic  against  the  practice  of  my 
friends  who,  like  myself,  are  trying  each 
year  to  kill  a “Big  one.”  But  I am  present- 
ing some  facts  to  the  deer  hunter  of  the 
country  in  the  hope  that  there  might  be 
some  among  us  who  could  get  together  to 
study  the  situation  from  a constructive  point 
of  view. 


chase  for  many  a year  and  left  many  illus- 
trious descendants,  some  of  whom  are  fam 
ous  pack  leaders  to  this  day;  but  the  man 
who  owns  one  most  like  "the  Stranger”  is 
considered  the  most  fortunate. 


Editor’s  Note:  This  story  is  being  reprinted  because 
it  is  one  of  the  finest  hunting  yarns  ever  ivritten 
Colonel  Davis,  ex-consul  general  to  the  British  West 
Indies  under  President  Cleveland,  and  one  time  Judge 
of  th-e  Circuit  Court  of  Arkansas,  teas  a pioneer  fox 
hunter  and  conservationist.  He  is  the  father  of  Henry 
R.  Davis,  founder  of  the  American  Wildlife  Institute. 
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ELECTRIC  FENCING  AS  A DEER  CONTROL  AGENCY 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


property  damage.  Charged  wires  were 
erected  around  several  apiaries  and  corn 
fields  which  were  being  frequented  by  bears, 
while  a group  of  eight-month  old  cubs  was 
placed  in  a pen  constructed  of  a three-foot 
section  of  electrified  hog-wire.  The  results 


obtained  were  highly  contradictory,  but  the 
indications  are  that  bears  cannot  be  success- 
fully controlled  by  units  using  as  low  as 
six-volt  currents. 

All  in  all,  the  work  carried  out  to  date 
seems  to  indicate  that  if  the  wires  are  prop- 


erly strung  (and  not  necessarily  as  herein 
described),  the  “electric  fence”  can  and  will 
be  used  with  varying  degrees  of  success  to 
control  the  movements  of  deer,  as  well  as 
certain  other  wildlife  species.  The  important 
point,  however,  is  that  the  “electric  fence” 
does  not  represent  the  solution  of  the  “deer 
problem”  as  currently  faced  in  a number  of 
different  states  and  also,  the  employment  of 
the  principle  on  a wide  scale  involves  cer- 
tain features  which  cannot  be  considered 
otherwise  than  dangerous  both  to  man  and 
beast.  These  facts  are  briefly  discussed  be- 
low. 

When  deer  or  other  forms  of  forest  wild- 
life become  so  numerous  that  they  cause  ex- 
cessive property  damage,  it  is  almost  with- 
out exception  due  to  an  over-population  of 
their  natural  range.  Under  such  conditions, 
“fencing  them  off”  one  area  usually  means 
“fencing  them  onto”  an  adjacent,  or  nearby 
tract.  The  basic  correction  of  this  difficulty 
lies  solely  in  the  reduction  of  the  population 
densities  involved. 

As  long  as  electric  fencing  is  used  to  con- 
trol living  animals,  both  wild  and  domestic, 
certain  individuals  will  in  all  probability 
attempt  to  save  money  by  refraining  from 
purchasing  equipment  of  approved  types  and 
by  setting  up  “home-made”  control  units.  1 
There  is  grave  danger  that  such  devices  will 
take  a toll  of  life,  both  human  and  animal, 
and  under  no  conditions  should  they  be  used. 
Even  the  approved  control  units  probably 
never  will  be  developed  to  a point  where 
they  are  absolutely  “fool-proof”  and  they  too 
may  occasionally  result  in  deaths  caused  by 
some  inexplicable  “building-up”  of  the  nor- 
mal currents  used  in  the  circuits.  From  the 
safety  angle,  it  appears  to  the  writer  not  at 
all  amiss  to  place  the  use  of  electric  fencing 
for  any  and  all  purposes  under  strict  state 
regulation. 

In  conclusion,  let  it  be  said  that  the  game 
manager  may  properly  include  electric  fenc- 
ing control  units  among  those  implements 
which  can  occasionally  be  used  to  advantage 
in  protecting  freshly  planted  food  plots,  or 
young  forest  trees,  from  browsing  by  deer 
or  other  animals.  Also,  that  they  may  prove 
of  value  in  certain  experimental  work,  or  at 
particular  “problem  centers,”  but  that  the 
principle  probably  never  should  be  used  in 
wildlife  work  to  the  extent  to  which  many 
laymen,  unaware  of  its  limitations  and  dan- 
gers, are  now  inclined  to  propose. 
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be  secured  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Restoration  Week  activities, 
local  representatives  of  the  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, or  by  writing  direct  to  the  General 
Wildlife  Federation,  524  Investment  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

The  returns  from  the  national  sale  of 
Wildlife  Week  poster  stamps  will  be  used 
by  the  Federation  to  give  continuity  to  its 
legislative  program;  to  disseminate  conserva- 
tion news  and  service  its  affiliated  organiza- 
tions in  all  parts  of  the  country;  to  carry 
on  an  extensive  educational  program  among 
the  youth  of  the  nation;  to  bring  to  the  front 
the  absolute  importance  of  conservation 
measures;  and  to  balance  the  overhead  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  the  Federation  Head- 
quarters in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Note:  The  general  Wildlife  Federation’s 
regional  representative  in  Pennsylvania  is 
Colin  M.  Reed,  Washington,  Pa.  Dr.  Arthur 
W.  Henn,  Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh,  is 
Chairman  of  Wildlife  Week  activities  in 
Pennsylvania. 


OUR  WILD  NEIGHBORS 

By  EARL  L.  POOLE 


IT  WAS  FORMERLY  FOUND  OVER 
PRACTICALLY  ALL  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 
FROM  THE  NOTHERN  LIMIT  OF  TREES 
TO  THE  TROPICAL  ZONE.  IT  EATS 
ALMOST  ANYTHING.  THAT  IS  EDIBLE. 


RIGHT  FRONT  FOOT 


THE  WINTER,  FROM  DECEMBER  TO 
MARCH  OR  APRIL, IS  SPENT 
SLUMBERING  IN  SOME  SECLUDED  DEN. 


RIGHT  HIND 
FOOT 

THE  HEEL 
TOUCH  ING 

TRACKS 


IN  MOST  CASES  IT  BREEDS  EVERY 
SECOND  YEAR.  USUALLY  TWO 
CUBS  ARE  BORN  DURING  THE 
LATE  WINTER  WHILE  THE 
MOTHER  IS  HIBERNATING. 


IN  SPITE  OF  ITS  LARGE  SIZE 
IT  CAN  CLIMB  TREES  WITH  THE 
SPEED  OF  A CAT. 


BLACIC  BEARS 
VISIT  CERTAIN 
TREES  WHICH 
THEY  CLAW  AND 
BITE.  THESE 
SEEM  TO  SERYE 
AS  THE  BEARS' 
SIGN  POSTS, 

^ i 


THE  CUSS  ARE  VERY  ACTIVE  AND  PLAYFUL,  SOMETIMES 
ACCOMPANYING  THE  MOTHER  UNTIL  THEIR  SECOND  SUMMER.. 


E L.PoolL 


Courtesy  of  ll'ildlifc  Syndicate 


THE  BLACK  BEAR  (S+ory  on  page  30) 
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GAME  COMMISSION 


